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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, 

ho. xxxm 

AND 

AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, 

, NO. LXXXV. 


JANUARY, 1 85 2. 

ARTICLE I. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

By Daniel R. Goodwin, Professor in Bowdoin College. 

[The following Article needs some explanation. The Essay in 
tike Democratic Review, to which it refers, appeared in September, 
1847. This Article was immediately written in reply and offered 
for insertion in that Review, in the November following. The Editor 
declined to publish it, giving as his only reason that such discussions 
were foreign to the purposes of his Review. The manuscript has 
therefore lain quietly in our desk till the present time, with no expeo- 
tation on our part that it would ever see the light And if the view# 
here controverted were peculiar to one individual, we certainly should 
not have thought it worth while to trouble the readers of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra with our reply. But similar views are widely held. 
Similar objections and statements in regard to the doctrine of the 
resurrection are often made and industriously urged to the unsettling 
of the minds and-the faith of many ; and for ourselves we have not 
seen them distinctly answered. Besides, as the Democratic Review 
has since retracted nothing and made no explanation, but as articles 
similar in tone and character to that here replied to still appear not 
unfrequently in that and other political Journals ; we have at length 
concluded that if those Journals, while they freely open their columns 
to one party, do not choose to allow a hearing to both sides, it is no 
more than simple justice that the public should know it 

This Article is therefore here presented verbatim et literatim, as it 
was sent to the Democratic Review, with the exception of one short 
Vol. DL No. 33. 1 
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2 The Resurrection of the Body. [Jaw* 

note which has been added. This fact will explain to our readers 
the peculiar form in which it appears. We have thought this a bet- 
ter course on the whole than to make any change in it for the pur- 
pose of adapting it more perfectly to the usual style of this Theological 
Review* If we should have leisure, we propose to follow this up 
with an Essay towards a full historical and dogmatical development 
of the Christian doctrine of the Resurrection. In that case we shall 
have an opportunity to make positive amends for the negative char- 
acter of the present Article.] 

This is the title of an Article in the September number of the 
Democratic Review, from the general doctrines and conclusions of 
which, the present writer feels bound earnestly and strongly to dis- 
sent. As the resurrection of the body has been a part of the creed 
of the church catholic in all ages, I trust it will not be insisted that 
a flat denial of that venerable doctrine shall pass in the pages of this 
Review, unchallenged and unquestioned. The author of the article 
referred to acknowledges that this doctrine is one of great speculative 
importance and of universal, practical interest ; and, since, at the same 
time, its discussion does not involve any of the exciting and hack- 
neyed questions of party strife, I trust that the editor will, in this 
case, so far depart from any rule which he may have laid down to 
the contrary, as to allow what has already been published in this 
Review to be controverted in its subsequent pages ; provided the dis- 
cussion be managed with good temper and an honest love of truth. 

With the author from whom I beg leave to dissent I have not the 
honor of the slightest personal acquaintance. I know nothing of his 
creed or character, of his age or standing, of his social, political or 
ecclesiastical connections ; absolutely nothing but what I learn from 
the article in question. He will, therefore, not interpret anything 
which I may say as having an offensive personal application ; and I 
hope he will not consider it discourteous that an entire stranger 
should, in a spirit of earnestness and candor, call in question his 
published opinions. 

He opens the discussion thus : “ In treating this subject, the start- 
ing point is to determine two things, viz., what is and what is not ; 
the body either does or does not rise again.” 

We have meditated upon this statement, and analyzed it in every 
way we can think of ; but must acknowledge ourselves utterly unable 
to divine what it means. It seems either to require such a vast com- 
prehension of the knowledge of all facts to “Btart” with, or so to con- 
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1852.] 

found the “starting point” with the goal, or both; that we cannot 
flatter ourselves with having got any glimpse of its true sense. And 
yet, no doubt the author had a distinct and logical meaning, which 
he has logically expressed ; for his very next words are : “ to reason 
at all we must reason on fixed principles.” Still, as, with our best 
efforts we cannot find his “ starting point,” he will excuse us for not 
following the course of his argument in his own order. We shall 
take the liberty of the epic poets, and begin in mediis rebus . 

We think the statement of our author’s general doctrine will be 
found in the following paragraph : 

“ If this identical body was raised, how painful, how awful would 
be the sight ! • . . . There would be the lame, the blind, those who 
had lost limbs, who were crippled, the maniac, the savage ! This 
must be if the identical body is raised up ; for any different body 
would not be a resurrection of the body; in fact , would be no 
resurrection at all, but would be a new creation ; so that, if the 
resurrection of the body takes place at all, it must be this identical 
body, or else it is no resurrection but a new creation of some other 
body.” 

We suppose it is clear from this that the author means, by the 
u identical body,” strictly and precisely the body as it exists and is 
constituted at the moment of death. This must be so, or there can 
be no motive for the horror expressed at the resuscitated forms of 
the lame, blind, maimed, crippled and crazed. If we may go back 
to one day before death to find the “ identical body,” which is to be 
raised, how can any theoretical limit be set to the right of retrogres- 
sion ? We understand the author’s major proposition, therefore, to 
be : that if the resurrection of the body takes place at ally it must be a 
resurrection of each body precisely as it existed and was constituted at 
the moment of death. His minor proposition, as gathered from the 
general drift of his article, is : that it is Impossible that each body 
should be raised precisely as it existed and was constituted at the mo- 
ment of death . Ergo, there can be no resurrection of the body . 
Such, if we understand it, is his argument reduced to a syllogystic 
form. For the sake of brevity and convenience of reference we shall 
beg leave to retain throughout these remarks the designations major 
and minor proposition , as we have just applied them. 

Now, we utterly protest against and deny the major proposition . 
But, inasmuch as our author has vouchsafed no proof of it except 
what may be contained in the strong assertions of the paragraph just 
quoted, we shall defer for the present what we have to say on that 
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The Resurrection of 41# Body. [Jaw. 

head. He spends his strength in endeavoring to establish his minor 
proposition. If he has failed in this, of course his conclusion fails ; 
and if he has succeeded in this, the major proposition yet remains to 
be tested before his conclusion is established. 

Let us see, in the first place, how he succeeds in proving that the 
resurrection of “ this identical body” is an “ utter impossibility.” 

He begins very scientifically and learnedly with proving at large, 
that, as far as can be ascertained by chemical or any other physical 
tests, the human body is subject to the same general laws of develop- 
ment, growth, and decay, while it lives ; and of dissolution, decompo- 
sition, and dispersion, when it dies, as those to which the bodies of 
the ox and the horse are subject. All this is u what is and, of 
course, it is no news to any body. But what does it prove ? Does 
it prove that therefore it is impossible for God to reconstruct and re- 
animate the human body ? Is it therefore to be thought a thing 
incredible that God should raise the dead ? We can see no such 
force of proof in those facts. We are not aware that any body 
has undertaken to bring positive evidence of a resurrection of the 
body from chemistry or natural philosophy ; and we cannot conceive 
what disproof there is in the absence of proof derivable from those 
sciences. 

But, (it is insisted,) after the minutest chemical analysis, after the 
most patient and thorough testing by all known agents and reagents, 
after the most careful examination, and after ages of experience, we 
have never found any more signs of a tendency to a resurrection in 
the body of a dead man than in that of a dead dog. And what then ? 
Therefore there is and can be no resurrection of the human body ? 
Most lame and impotent conclusion ! As though we already knew 
everything pertaining to the powers, properties and possibilities even 
of material things ; as though we were not prying deeper and deeper 
into the secrets of nature every day ; as though there were not evi- 
dently dynamics and laws at work in the material world, which elude 
all our chemical tests and physical reagents ; and, as though we could 
see distinctly around and above the power of Almighty God , which, 
with its higher, and perchance forever inscrutable laws, presides over 
and controls all the laws and functions of nature. All positive evi- 
dence for a resurrection of the body must be sought for in the teach- 
ings of Revelation ; and that evidence, be it more or less, is not in 
the slightest degree affected by this chemico-physical argument ; it is 
left just as it was and where it was, entire and intact. 

But, says our author, “ if these remarks serve to prove this fact, 
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viz., that the same particles which now form our bodies will [may ?] 
hereafter enter into the formation of others, which none can success- 
fully deny, it at the same time will make self-evident [ make self-evi- 
dent ?] the fact that the moment a body is resolved into its elemen- 
tary principles, they at once cease to bear any relationship whatever 
with the form which they had previously entered into, so that the 
gases which now constitute any specific body will, when it ceases to 
exist, and they in consequence become set free, cease to bear for- 
ever afterwards any more relationship to that particular body , than 
if they had never entered into it at aJL ” 

Now we assert, with all due deference, that those elementary prin- 
ciples do and always must continue to bear a practical, historical 
relation to that body ; that it is and will ever remain a fact in their 
history that they once entered into the composition of that body ; 
and that this is not a barren fact, but that all their subsequent history 
is modified and in some degree determined by that fact ; so that all 
the changes and transmigrations through which they afterwards pass, 
all the combinations into which they afterwards enter, are different 
from what they probably would have been, had that fact been other- 
wise. And, moreover, there is nothing in the proposition just quoted, 
with all its italics and capitals, which can ever “ make it self-evident, 5 ” 
either that it transcends the power, or that, as a matter of fact, it is 
not the will, of Almighty God, to reconstruct that dissolved body, 
restoring those elementary principles to their former positions and 
relationships. There is nothing in that proposition which renders 
any positive conclusions in regard to a resurrection of the body, de- 
rived from a well-authenticated revelation, incredible or even improb- 
able. Again, it leaves all such positive evidence untouched and 
unimpaired. 

But it is still insisted that “ no restoration of bodies could take 
place without a destruction and complete annihilation [?] of very 
much that has been brought into existence. The restitution of any 
specific body whose original elements now form a component part of 
another body, must necessarily cause, if it took place, a destruction of 
that body.” [And what if it did ? Did not the construction of this 
latter body require the destruction of the former ? And is not this 
process of destruction and construction the mere ordinary course of 
nature ?] “ Moreover, is it not a fact, that bodies go out of existence, 

and become as entirely extinct as though they had never existed at 
all [?] and therefore a resurrection of this identical body could not 
possibly be implied or understood ; for in order for a resurrection or 

1 * 
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restoration to take place, the thing so restored or raised most necessch 
rily be in existence . Now, if a body has gone entirely ont of exist- 
ence, it is impossible for it to be restored* 

The statement that u a body has gone entirely out of existence,* 
we suppose must mean one of two things ; either, that, as a body, in 
respect to its form and constitution, it has ceased to exist ; or, that, in 
respect to its very substance and the material which composed it, it 
has been annihilated. 

The latter sense cannot be that which our author intends, for he 
elsewhere expressly recognizes u the law of nature that no particle of 
matter is ever lost and yet it is only with this latter sense of the 
words that there is any self-evidence or convincing power in the pro- 
position w that it is impossible for a body which has gone entirely out 
of existence to be restored.* 

But if, when the terms are explained in the former sense, that 
proposition be self-evident, then the trouble of all his elaborate argu- 
mentation might have been saved ; for, in that sense, it is a mere 
formal decision of the question in debate, and, if that decision itself 
is self-evident, all discussion is clearly a waste of time. And yet we 
are not aware that those who believe in the resurrection of the body 
have denied that, so far as the point could be ascertained by chemi- 
cal and physical tests, the human body is, in many cases, resolved 
into its original elements. To their minds, therefore, the proposition 
that “ it is impossible for a body which has been thus dissolved to be 
restored,” cannot be supposed to be u self-evident.” But if the propo- 
sition be not “ self-evident,” then the author has furnished no evidence 
for it whatever. Indeed, it will be seen that, according to his state- 
ments, the restoration, reconstruction, reorganization of any body, 
under any circumstances and on any hypothesis, is a sheer absurdity ; 
for, in order that a body may be restored, reconstructed, reorgan- 
ized, he expressly makes it necessary that it should already exist, 
actually constructed and organized ! 

It is true our author, immediately hereupon, goes into a profound 
argument to show that, though the body might perchance be restored 
if it were simply resolved into “ dust,” yet, inasmuch as it is resolved 
into oxygen and other “ gases,” its restoration is impossible and in- 
conceivable. Now we must honestly confess, whatever imbecility of 
mind, whatever lack of science or of philosophy the confession may 
betray, we must confess that the assertion of its being any jot or 
tittle more absurd or inconceivable for God to reconstruct a body 
from its original gaseous elements than for him to reconstruct it from 
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ite scattered particles of dust, is neither "self-evident” nor in any 
other way evident to our humble apprehension. 

We agree fully with our author that the great difficulty in this dis- 
cussion is "that men do not define things properly to their own 
minds. They are content with indistinct pictures, vague imaginings, 
dreamy and indistinct sensations, instead of fixing and defining things 
permanently, and giving them a tangible, fixed and definite form and 
position.” We shall therefore endeavor not to be joggled with at 
this point 

We take for granted that the "elementary principles” into which 
the body is said to be resolved, are matter, true and proper matter. 
This they certainly are unless our author, with Leibnitz and Herbart, 
prosecutes his metaphysical analysis beyond the power of all his 
chemical tests. At all events, they are either matter or not matter. 
If they are not matter, then the material particles which have been 
resolved into them, have, according to our author’s own principles, 
utterly ceased to exist But this is contrary to his express assump- 
tion that no particle of matter is ever annihilated. If, on the other 
hand, they are true and proper matter, then, like all matter, they are, 
or consist of, material particles. And the definite, identical, material 
particles of a cubic inch of oxygen gas are no more annihilated, or 
absolutely lost and confounded by being mixed with another cubic 
inch of oxygen gas, than are the definite, identical particles of a cubic 
inch of "dust” by being mixed with another cubic inch of homoge- 
neous dust.” 1 It certainly is assuming more than is "self-evident” 
to say that omniscience cannot identify them and trace them through 
their new combinations, and that omnipotence cannot segregate them 
and restore them to their former connections. We do not here con- 
tend that this could be done by any human power or merely natural 
process, but we insist that the thing is not inconceivable and therefore 
is not absolutely impossible. 

L 

1 Our author evidently assumes oxygen in the state of a gas to be an “elemen- 
tary principle.” Of course he does not recognize the materiality of caloric. In 
this we arc willing to follow him. It will be perceived that we have instanced a 
mixture of dust with homogeneous dust. As the “gas ” was assumed to be mixed 
with a homogeneous gas, it was but fair that the “ dust ” should be placed in 
similar circumstances. But if any one prefers the hypothesis of a mixture of 
hetcrot/memis dust, he is welcome to all the advantage to be gained thereby; 
which will be this, that, as he has no right to assume the “ dust ” to he so coarse 
as to be separated by mechanical means, in order to its separation by chemical 
agents, one more step will ordinarily be necessary than in the case of the gas, 
for the “ dust ” must itself be reduced to a fluid state before it can be brought 
under the influence of the attraction of affinity. 
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1 The case just stated involves precisely the pinching point in the 
argument on the other side, if that argument pinches anywhere. 
For as to saying, as our author seems to do, that one simple sub- 
stance loses its identity by entering into composition with another 
simple substance ; that is plainly false, even on natural principles. 
Let us try a few instances. 

If a certain number of grains of pure copper be combined with 
their definite proportion of oxygen, and this oxyde of copper be dis- 
solved in nitric acid, we shall have the nitrate of copper, which may 
exist in a perfectly liquid form. But by decomposing this nitrate of 
copper the pure copper may be reproduced — the very same copper 
and no other — the “identical” copper, with which the process was 
begun. Now copper is as truly an “elementary principle” as oxy- 
gen gas. 

But gases may be recovered from their combinations as well as 
metals. Let a quantity of oxygen and hydrogen be combined in due 
proportion for forming water. Let the water be decomposed by 
means of a quantity of potassium, and the hydrogen will be liberated, 
the very same hydrogen as at first ; and, the potash being decom- 
posed, the original, identical oxygen may also be recovered. If, in 
these processes, some portion of the original, simple substances should 
escape from us, it would only show the imperfection of our instru- 
ments, but would not in the slightest degree affect the applicability 
and force of the argument for our present purposes. We have here 
a mere business of degrees . No principle is involved in the recovery 
of the whole, which is not involved in the recovery of a part. If 
then, with our limited, practical powers, we can recover a part, surely 
it cannot be said to exceed the bounds of omnipotence to recover the 
whole ; it cannot therefore be absolutely impossible. 

So much for cases of inorganic combinations. Now take cases 
which involve the organic influence of the principle of life. 

Let a quantity of calcium and a quantity of phosphorus be respec- 
tively combined with a due proportion of oxygen ; let the lime be 
combined with the phosphoric acid ; and let this phosphate be mixed 
with a soil (or, certain ingredients of a soil) which did not before con- 
tain a particle of calcium or phosphorus. Let some grains of wheat 
be planted in that soil ; and, by an analysis of the product, we may 
obtain, in its original, simple form, a portion at least of the identical 
j calcium and phosphorus with which we began, mingled perhaps in 
this case, with a small proportion of each of those substances derived 
from the seed. 
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One case more : A. takes certain crystals of arsenic, and, having 
pulverized them and combined the metal with the proper proportion 
of oxygen, mingles the poison with B.’s food, who swallows it, and 
dies. Some time after, by an analysis of the contents and coatings 
of B.’s stomach, the arsenic is recovered and recrystallized. It 
either is or is not the “ identical ” arsenic which A. gave. If it can 
be proved, to the satisfaction of a jury, that it is not the same, then 
the evidence that A. is guilty of the alleged act of poisoning B. is not 
at all increased by the detection of this arsenic in B.’s stomach, for 
it is not the arsenic which A. is alleged to have administered, but 
some other. 

If it be said here that the arsenic, as a mass, is indeed the same, 
but that the individual crystals are not “ identical” with those origi- 
nally pulverized ; we answer that thus the specific point for which 
we are now contending is yielded, viz., that the alleged impossibility 
of the resurrection of the “identical” body cannot arise in any de- 
gree from the fact that the simple elements, into which it has been 
resolved, enter into new combinations. The whole difficulty is car- 
ried back to the point to which we have already referred it, viz., the 
fact that these simple elements become mingled with other quantities 
of homogeneous elements. We admit, in the case supposed, a very 
high degree of improbability that the reproduced crystals of arsenic 
are, each of them, as a. matter of fact, identical with some one of the 
original crystals. But can any one positively prove that, even as a 
matter of fact, they certainly are not identical ; still more, can he 
prove that it is absolutely impossible and self-contradictious that they 
should be ? As to the supposition of mechanical marks or defects, 
they could not indeed be reproduced by crystallization ; but, the 
identity being in other respects restored, they could easily be repro- 
duced by mechanical means. 

We plant ourselves at one of those original crystals. It consists 
of certain individual and identical, though homogeneous, particles, 
arranged according to a certain law in certain definite, relative posi- 
tions. It is dissolved ; and its particles are mingled with other ho- 
mogeneous particles. Now the question is, can it be rationally con- 
ceived that those original particles should be segregated from their 
present mixture, and restored each and all to their original relative 
positions, and the whole to its original form ? We freely admit that 
such a result cannot be secured by any power of man or known law 
of nature ; but we fearlessly assert that the accomplishment of such 
a result cannot be proved to transcend the power of Almighty God, 
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who can identify every particle of matter which he has created, and 
control its movements according to the counsels of his own will. We 
not only assert that such a result can be conceived to be accomplished 
by the exercise of miraculous power , but we assert that its actual 
accomplishment would not violate any known, positive laws of nature, 
but would be in perfect accordance with them all ; and indeed is one 
of the possible contingencies under those laws. Therefore it is not 
absolutely impossible . 1 

If now it be insisted that, after all, the crystal so reproduced, L e^ 

1 The most scientific men will confess that there may be exceptions to the 
recognized laws of nature, or. perhaps we should rather say, higher laws harmo- 
nizing both the rule and the exception, laws which may transcend the scope of 
their loftiest generalizations. A king of Ava is said to have heard patiently all 
that the Christian missionaries had to tell him about heaven and hell, and the 
mysteries and doctrines of Christianity ; but when they chanced to say that wa- 
ter, in their country, was sometimes found in a solid state, he declared that to be 
so palpable a lie, that he would not believe anything else they had told him. 
How he will hardly be thought to have shown himself much of a savant or a phi- 
losopher ; yet he reasoned from what were to him" familiar and invariable laws 
of nature. Had he been told that the solid water, though much colder than the 
liquid, would float upon it from comparative lightness, he might have denied the 
possibility of such a phenomenon, even though he had known much more of na- 
ture’s laws than he did ; for, that bodies are expanded with heat js one of the 
best established laws in the material world. But how would his incredulity have 
been excited almost to madness, had he been told that water, which he knew to 
be one of the best means of extinguishing fire, is composed of two ingredients, 
one of which is among the most inflammable of substances, and the other a sub- 
stance without which no flame whatever can exist ! 

Scientific men will also admit that, (assuming the so-called imponderable 
agents not to be material substances,) a body may present a great variety of 
forms, without either losing its substantial identity or even suffering decomposi- 
tion. Water will serve yet again as a convenient and striking illustration. It is 
the massive ice that renders rivers, lakes and seas impenetrable to the lightest 
and the balkiest ships ; it is the expansive steam which propels the hastening 
vessel across the vast ocean, bringing into proximity regions the most widely 
separated. We seek it from the spring to quench onr thirst ; we inhale it with 
the atmosphere to sustain onr lives. Blown into an attenuated bubble, it is black ; 
dashed headlong in the foaming cataract, or gently descending in wintry flakes, 
it is white. Falling in drops, it exhibits all the colors of the prism in the rays of 
the son ; floating in clouds and vapors, it adorns with unnumbered hues and un- 
told beauty the evening and the morning sky. It may be so heavy that the 
power of myriads of horses could not raise some of its masses from the earth ; it 
may be so light, so much lighter than air, that the power of myriads of horses 
could not prevent its ascending towards heaven. It may be pellncid in the purl- 
ing brook *, or it may be frozen into opaqae, compact masses, or into little, solid, 
lustrous, acicular crystals. Thus real identity amid apparent diversity is one of 
the recognized laws of nature. 
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with all its original particles in their original relations, is not “iden- 
tical ” with the original crystal; then the word “ identical ” must be 
used in a sort of hyper-metaphysical sense, in which it is not appli- 
cable to material, visible things at all. For, according to such a 
view, supposing an ultimate particle of water to consist of a particle 
of oxygen united to a particle of hydrogen, (and the contrary cannot 
be proved,) it would follow that, if this particle of water be decom- 
posed into the two gaseous particles, the reunion of these same gas- 
eous particles would not reproduce the “identical,” original particle 
of water, but a different one. And a fortiori it would follow that an 
ounce of water being decomposed and the same elements reunited, 
or being eon verted into steam and that steam condensed, or even be- 
ing poured out of one vessel into another, the water which would 
result and remain would not be “identical with” the original water, 
but somewhat different. Hence it would follow that, as all visible 
material things are in a constant flux, the idea of identity would be 
absolutely inapplicable to anything in the physical universe, except, * 
perhaps, to the elementary and unchangeable, constituent particles* 
Nay more, all such words as reproduction, reorganization, restora- 
tion involve a logical absurdity ; and not only so, but the very terms 
“identical with” are nonsensical, for, inasmuch as in every proposi- 
tion, which conveys any meaning, the predicate must be conceived in 
some respect diverse from the subject, to assert that the one is “iden- 
tical with” the other is a downright and palpable self-contradiction 1 

But our author cannot have used the terms in any such super- 
refined sense, for then his whole argument should have assumed d 
purely metaphysical character, and all his elaborate, physical reason- 
ings and illustrations are a perfect hors <T oeuvre. And moreover he 
will have uttered unadulterated nonsense in asserting that the re- 
organization of this “identical” body from its gaseous elements is 
any more manifestly impossible than would be its reorganization 
from scattered particles of elementary “ dust.” 

Here we are met with the exhortation : “ Let those who would 
answer by the power of God reflect but a moment and they must see 
that this very power would forbid such a state of things, for it can 
never act in contradiction to itself.” We simply answer that, in re- 
constructing the body from the elementary principles into which it 
may have been resolved, omnipotence will not be acting in contra- 
diction to itself. Such a work is no more inconceivable in itself than 
the ordinary processes of growth, dissolution, renovation, which, with 
every changing year, we see all around us. Or, if the mere fact of 
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its being diverse in some respects from the known and actual coarse 
of nature and physical laws, be the point objected to as contradic- 
tious ; then, we reply that, on that ground, it is no more contradic- 
tious than any miraculous interposition whatever ; than the resurrec- 
tion of Christy or of Lasarue f for example ; or than the act of crea- 
tion itseff, than which no act can be conceived more utterly diverse 
from and even contrary to the whole system of natural laws as learned 
from the inductions of empirical philosophy. We wish distinctly to 
know whether or not our author here intends to assert the absolute 
impossibility of all miracles and of an act of creation among the rest* 
If he does not, we send back his argument to be amended ; if he do, 
we have no answer at present to offer, as it would require a greater 
sweep of discussion than we can now undertake. 

But, says our author: “In reply to the question, Does the body 
rise again ? I answer, no ! It is impossible, wholly and utterly im- 
possible, and incompatible with all that we see and know of the works 
of God.” Here is a sufficiently positive assertion ; if that can settle 
the question. But a reason for the assertion follows; and what is it? 
“It is impossible on the ground that it is contrary to the wisdom 
that God ever displays.” Of course that is irrefragable proof. A 
man thinks that it would not be wise in God to raise the dead, there- 
fore it is impossible he should do it ; even though he may himself 
have assured us by a special revelation that he shall ! So much for 
the impossibility. Now for the incompatibility. “ It is incompatible, 
because, if it took place, it must necessarily produce a state of things 
wholly inconsistent with the character of the infinite, and at variance 
with all the laws by which he governs the world.” That is to say, 
“ It is incompatible with all that we see and know of the works of 
God ” because its results would be “ wholly at variance with all the 
laws by which God governs the world ; [a very perfect circle, surely ;] 
because , also, those results would be “ inconsistent with the character 
of the infinite 1” This is the way of determining the unknown by 
means of the known 1 This is what is called “defining things per- 
manently and giving them a tangible, fixed and definite form and 
position 1” But let us not wrong the argument which we would 
refute. It may be that those general propositions are intended to 
find their real support, not in their own “self-evidence” or in any 
assumed knowledge of the “ character of the infinite,” but in the evi- 
dence which results from the subsequent sentence. That sentence is 
as follows : 

“ According to computation on the subject, there has already ex- 
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isted upon the earth a sufficient number of inhabitants to constitute a 
bulk of matter approximating in amount to the whole contents of this 
globe, which amount will increase as time rolls on, until it may ex- 
ceed it by ten thousand fold.” 

Here we have no longer any lofty speculations about the “ charac- 
ter of the infinite;” no more metaphysical refinements about “ele- 
mentary principles” or absolute “identity;” no more “indistinct pic- 
tures, vague imaginings, dreamy and indistinct sensations ;” we have 
a “ tangible, definite,” intelligible proposition. Here is a question of 
facts and numbers. Now facts are stubborn things, and numbers will 
not lie. In this case, therefore, we may be pretty sure of “ what is 
and what is not.” We propose to subject our author’s statement to a 
patient and rigorous examination. 

We take the following six points as our data : 

1. Let the mean diameter of the earth be 8000 miles. 

2. Let the specific gravity of the earth’s mass be five times that of 
water. 

8. Let a pint of water weigh one pound ; from which, there being 
231 cubic inches in a wine gallon, it will follow that one cubic 
foot of water will weigh 60 pounds nearly. 

4 . Let the average weight of each person at death be 100 pounds. 

5. Let the average duration of human life be 30 years. 

6. Let the average, constant population of the globe be 1000 mil- 
lions; consequently the whole number of mankind in 6000 
years will be 200,000 millions. 

Before proceeding to our “ computation ” from these data, let it be 
observed that if, for the sake of round numbers, we have in some 
cases assumed a fraction in our favor, we have far more than coun- 
terbalanced it by what we have granted in other cases. For, the 
greatest population of the. globe is rarely set at so high an estimate 
as we have allowed, and we have assumed it to have been just as 
great immediately after the creation and the flood — events which 
are commonly recognized among Christians — as at any other time. 
And, since it is estimated that one half of mankind die in infancy, 
and since the rest die at various ages and ordinarily after some degree 
of emaciation, 75 pounds would probably be nearer than 100 pounds 
to the average weight of each individual at the moment of death. 

Now, if the mean diameter of the earth be 8000 miles, its 
surface will be equal to more than 5,000,000,000,000,000 square 
feet; and its cubical contents will be equal to more than 170,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 cubic feet of water; which is more than 
Vol. IX. No. 38. 2 
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10.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000.000 pounds; which is equal to 

100.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000 of human bodies; or to 500,000,- 
000,000 times the mass of all the human bodies which will have ex- 
isted on the earth at the end of 6000 years from Adam. 

Thus, in the sense in which it is true that one is an “ approxima- 
tion ” to five hundred thousand millions, in the same sense does it 
appear by “computation” that “there has already existed upon the 
earth a sufficient number of inhabitants to constitute a bulk of matter 
approximating in amount to the whole contents of this globe.” The 
imagination is staggered in the effort to conceive the nearness of such 
an “approximation.” 

It may put the subject in a clearer light to say, that one half of a 
cubic mile of the earth’s mass contains a greater quantity of matter 
than all the bodies of all the generations of mankind (195) which 
have actually existed on earth since the creation of Adam. Or, to 
illustrate the subject in still another form; there are 7000 grains 
in a pound avoirdupois; consequently in one body weighing 100 
pounds there are 700,000 grains* Now if we take one such body 
and divide it into grains ; and then take one of those grains and divide 
it ftito as many parts as there were grains in the whole body ; the 
ratio of one of these last infinitesimal portions to the mass of that one 
human body, is nearly the same as the ratio of the entire mass of the 
bodies of all mankind hitherto to the contents of this globe; and 
this is what is called an “ approximation ! ” 

But our author anticipates that, “ as time rolls on,” that approxi- 
mative quantity will go on increasing until it shall exceed that with 
which it is compared “ by ten thousand fold*” By our computation 
it appears that, before such a result shall have taken place, more than 
thirty millions of millions of millions of years will have rolled away* 
The German astronomer who has computed that, in some twenty 
millions of years, our sun will have completed one revolution around 
the newly discovered centre of our stellar System, is generally thought 
to have stretched the imagination far enough into the abysses of fu- 
turity. But what is that to anticipating a time when more than a 
million of millions of those inconceivable cycles shall have been com- 
pleted? We may safely assume that none who believe in the resur- 
rection of the body take for granted that it will be deferred so long. 
Will those who disbelieve undertake to prove such a delay ? 

But says our author a little further on : “ If a resurrection of all 

who have lived should take place their numbers would cover 

the whole surface of the earth in one solid mass to a depth or height 
of miles in thickness*” 
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If this statement were literally true, we see not what difficulty 
could arise from it ; “ For, (says the apostle Paul,) if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him. For this we say unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first ; then we which are alive and remain shall he caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” 1 These. 4: 14 — 17. 1 So that it will not 
be necessary that the whole multitude should be piled or even stand on 
the surface of the earth. But even supposing it were necessary, let 
us see if there would be such a lack of room as our author supposes. 

Taking the area of the surface of the earth and the number of all 
who have lived upon it as before given, it will appear that, allowing 
2 1-2 square feet to each individual, more than 10,000 times the 
whole number of past and present generations could be accommo- 
dated upon the earth’s surface. In other words, the whole multitude 
could stand comfortably side by side, with three square feet each, on 
one third of the surface of the state of Virginia ; and, so far from 
there being any necessity of piling them in solid mass miles high 
upon the whole surface of the terraqueous globe, a single shower of 
rain over the state of Virginia, measuring two inches and three tenths 
of an inch by the rain gauge, would be equal in mass to all the mat- 
ter contained in the bodies of the entire multitude. 

We are utterly amazed that one who is so fully aware of the 
importance of “ reasoning on fixed principles,” and avoiding “ vague 
imaginings and dreamy and indistinct sensations,” should have al- 
lowed himself in statements so wild and loose. We can hardly trust 
our senses as we compare those statements with the results of our 

1 The first verse of the above quotation is to our mind one of the most exqui- 
sitely touching passages of Scripture ; and we almost feel os if we had desecrated 
it by introducing it in such a connection. 

The whole passage, being expressly spoken “by the word of the Lord'' may be 
considered as settling one or two other points. In the first place, that the resur- 
rection, which the Apostle taught, of those who are dead, is not a past or present 
hut a future resurrection, (or at least was so when he wrote,) — “ the dead in 
Christ shall rise." In the second place, that that resurrection does not take place 
with each individual at the moment of death, but that the dead in Christ gene- 
rally will be raised together at the great day of the glorious coming of the Lord. 
These two points cannot reasonably be supposed to be affected by the bold, figu- 
rative language in which the coming of the Lord is described. 
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own calculations. We have been tempted to believe there must be 
some error in our data, or some mistake or fallacy in our com- 
putations ; we have carefully reviewed them and can find none. 
Neither can we conceive of any possible mistake in our interpre- 
tation of the statements themselves ; unless the author may mean, 
when he speaks in them of the immense mass of the “ inhabitants” 
of the earth, “of those who have lived” in it, and when he else- 
where refers to the “ whole billions of millions who have lived 
from Adam downwards,” — that, in that mass and number should 
be included not only the bodies of men but those of all other ani- 
mals. Yet, on reflection, that cannot be his meaning ; for, in that 
case he would only have set up his own man of straw to knock him 
down again. Who maintains the doctrine that the bodies of all ani- 
mals will be raised again ? Qur author has not shown, nor do we 
find that he has pretended to show, such an intimate connection be- 
tween the bodies of men and the bodies of other animals, that God 
could not raise the former without also raising the latter. Moreover 
it is clear from the whole current of our author's remarks in and near 
the statements referred to, and in some instances from the grammati- 
cal construction of his sentences, that he had in mind only human 
bodies. And finally, every reader would understand him to refer 
exclusively to human bodies, and he must have known he would be 
so understood; therefore it would be charging him with gross dis- 
honesty to suppose him to have meant otherwise ; therefore he did 
not mean otherwise; and therefore, finally, either he or we have 
committed a gross blunder. If we have committed t)ie blunder, we 
shall stand corrected. If he has committed the blunder, then the 
propositions which these statements were intended to support must 
be left to stand alone, as well as they can. 

Those are all the arguments arid facts, so far as we can discover, 
which our author has brought to establish his minor proposition ; 
and we think our readers will agree with us that they fail to accom- 
plish his purpose. Whether it be or be not impossible that this 
“identical” body should be raised, we submit that he has not proved 
such an impossibility. And whether it be or be not the doctrine of 
Scripture that there shall be such a resurrection, it is our firm con- 
viction that its absolute impossibility can never be proved ; although 
much stronger arguments may, perhaps, be adduced for it than any 
we have been called upon to consider at present . 1 But, finally, bo 

1 There is one form of objection to the possibility of a resurrection of the 
u identical ” body, which we do not understand our author specifically to urge. 
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that as it may ; the assertion that u if the resurrection of the body 
takes place at all, it must bp a resurrection of this identical body,” 
i. e., of this body precisely as it existed and was constituted at the mo- 
ment of death , (which we have called our author’s major proposi - 
tion ,) we utterly deny. He has given no proof of it, and we will be 
as brief as possible in our remarks upon it 

Some of our author’s axioms, in this connection, deserve, perhaps, 
a passing notice. u Things either are or are not , (says he,) they must 
be or they must not be.” To the first of these axioms we need make 
no objection. Profound and startling as it may be, it will serve our 

(though it may be involved in his general statements,) but which, to our appre- 
hension, brings the idea of such a resurrection nearer to an apparent self-contra- 
diction than any other form of objection we know of. It is this. The same 
particles may have constituted a part of several successive human bodies at the 
moment of their dissolution ; therefore it is impossible that each of these bodies 
should be raised identical with that which was dissolved. There are at least two 
ways of answering this objection. 1. However likely the alleged fact may be, 
unless its absolute certainty can be demonstrated, there is room left for the pos- 
sibility of the contrary. How can we know but that God so watches over the 
dust of every human body, and so guides it in all its transmigrations that it shall 
never be found to constitute a part of any other human body when that body 
dies ? Thus the objection is answered by demanding proof of the alleged fact 
on which it is based. 2. As our bodies are constantly undergoing change while 
we live without being thereby destroyed, so “ the identical body ” being raised, 
it may undergo an instantaneous change to an unlimited extent. It may, there- 
fore, be instantly divested of any particles which may be required for the re- 
construction of another body; and this last being reconstructed, any needed par- 
ticles may be transferred to a third ; and so on to any extent We have only to 
suppose, therefore, that the bodies of mankind shall be raised successively, in the 
order of their dissolution ; (at intervals however small, infinitely small if you 
please, so that there shall be a practical simultaneousness ;) and, though a cer- 
tain particle should have been common to every one, having passed through the 
whole series in six or eight thousand years, yet it may be caused to circulate 
through the whole number again, as they may be successively raised, in less than 
a millionth part of the least assignable instant of time ; for no limit can be set 
to the possible rapidity of motion. Thus the objection is answered, admitting 
the allegation on which it is based. 

It may be said that these are violent suppositions. We may admit it, but at 
the same time we have four things to say with that admission. 1. Neither of 
those suppositions is, like the creation of matter from nothing, absolutely incon- 
ceivable to our minds. 2. If the objection alleged merely a high imprQbability 
instead of an absolute impossibility, we should not uige such suppositions in re- 
ply to it 8. Those suppositions are made in answer to the objection taken on 
its own principles, and entirely irrespective of what may he the actual doctrine of 
Scripture on this question. 4. However violent the suppositions suggested may 
be, they will answer their present purpose, and it will be seen in the sequel that 
we shall have no need of them. 

. 2 * 
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tarn quite as well as his. But in regard to the latter axiom, we 
would respectfully suggest that either its English needs amendment 
or we shall be compelled to adopt in full the Hobbean doctrine of 
necessity. .All things come to pass by necessity, said Hobbes. For 
example, “ It must either rain or not rain to-morrow.” Now as one 
or the other of these is necessary, that which actually comes to pass 
is of course that which was necessary. So of all other events. Here 
was a demonstration of the doctrine of necessity in a nut-shell. We 
trust it needs no refutation of ours. But whatever be its self-evidence 
or its fallacy, for us it may suffice here to give distinct warning, that, 
when we deny the proposition that, “ if there be any resurrection of 
the body, it must he a resurrection of this identical body we do not 
therefore hold ourselves bound either to prove or to admit that other 
proposition, thht, u if there be any resurrection of the body, it must 
not be a resurrection of this identical body.” We merely insist upon 
k that there is no such necessity at all in the case, and that the ques- 
tion of fact is an open question. 

It is obvious to remark that in proportion as our author might urge 
any metaphysical refinements upon the idea of identity to strengthen 
the evidence of his minor proposition , in the same proportion is the 
evidence of his major proposition enfeebled ; so that nothing is there- 
by gained for his conclusion. And as we would not knowingly or 
carelessly “ assert in one place what we deny in another,” we wish 
distinctly to bear in mind the conditions of identity which we have all 
along supposed our author to assume. A body being dissolved into 
its elementary particles, we have supposed that if all those particles, 
without any addition or admixture of others were restored to their 
precise original positions, combinations and relationships, the “iden- 
tical,” original body would be restored ; and not otherwise. We think 
that, even with these strict conditions of identification, the minor pro- 
position has not been proved. If now, in order to strengthen the 
evidence for the major proposition a looser idea of identity is pro- 
' posed, let it be remembered that the evidence for the minor proposi- 
tion will become still weaker than before. We shall therefore de- 
mand that the same strictness of the conditions of identity shall be 
retained in interpreting the one proposition as were allowed in inter- 
preting the other. When therefore it is asserted that “ if the resur- 
rection of the body takes place at aH it must be a resurrection of this 
identical body,” we understand the meaning to be, 1st, that the body 
raised must be identical with the body as it existed and was consti- 
tuted at the moment of death ; and, 2nd, that, in order to be thus 
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identical, it must consist of the very same particles exclusively and 
inclusively, arranged in the very same positions, combinations and 
relationships. And, so understood, we deny the proposition. We 
deny it, because, in order to a resurrection of the body in a true, i 
proper, scriptural, and (as Guizot says) “ human ” sense, it is neither ' 
necessary, in the first place, that the body raised should be identical 
with the precise body which expired the last breath ; nor, in the second 
place, that it should be identical with any body whatever in so strict / 
a sense as that required. 

The first point may be settled at once. Here is a man at the age 
of thirty years, in perfect health and soundness of body and mind. 
Before he dies, he may lose his arms or his legs, he may become a 
maniac, blind and deaf ; he may die in utter decrepitude. Now, if, 
at the last day, the body given him should be identical with his pres- 
ent body instead of being identical with that decrepit frame with 
which he will have died, would there be no resurrection of the body, 
no resurrection of his own proper body? Would it be a “new- 
creation ” instead of a resurrection, simply because the raised body 
would not be identical with the body precisely as it existed and was 
constituted at the moment of death ? Does a man’s body never be- 
come his own until he dies ? Reason and common sense answer, No I 
And what becomes, then, of all the horror expressed by our author 
at the imagined reappearance “ of the .lame, the blind, those who 
have lost limbs, who were crippled, the maniac, the savage ?” Pray, 
why did not he insist upon the resuscitation of the fevers and ague 
fits, the cancers, gouts and rheumatisms, and all the mortal diseases 
and ills the flesh was heir to at the moment of death ? In short, why 
did he not maintain that if the body be raised at all it must be, when 
raised, in the very act of dying again f for, the internal states are as 
essential to identity as the external features ! 

We turn to our second point, viz., that in order to a proper resur- 
rection of the body, it is not necessary that the body raised should be 
identical with any former body whatever, in such a sense as that it 
must consist of precisely the same elementary particles, neither more 
nor less, arranged in precisely the same positions, combinations and 
relationships. 

Now it is a well known fact, that not only does a great change take 
place in our bodies between the periods of infancy and old age, but, 
while we live, they are constantly in a process of change, so that the 
body which we have at one moment is not perfectly “ identical” with 
that which we had at any preceding moment ; and it is evident, from 
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a sentence which our author cites with approbation from Bishop 
Butler, that he fully recognizes this fact But from this fact it fol- 
lows that no person ever wakes with that M identical” body with 
which he wept to sleep ; and consequently it follows further, on our 
author’s principles, that, as often as the body sleeps, it sleeps an eter- 
nal sleep, and the body with which a man wakes is always a M new 
creation” ! for the body which wakes is never “ identical” with that 
which was lulled to slumber. We think our author will find few to 
agree with him in insisting upon such a conclusion. We will sup- 
pose, therefore, the body which rises to differ from the body which 
lived before, only to the same extent as the body which wakes differs 
from the boSy which slept ; would there then be a resurrection of 
the body in any proper sense ? If so, then our proposition is estab- 
lished and our author’s overthrown, without further ado. And, be- 
sides, a principle is thus gained which reaches much farther than is 
barely necessary to overthrow that proposition of his ; for, if a slight 
difference is consistent with such a practical and substantial identity 
as is required for a proper resurrection of the body, will any one tell 
us precisely the limit of this difference ; except, that there must be 
some organic or real connection, something in common, between the 
body which is raised and that which lived before ? And so much we 
shall certainly maintain. 

Let us amuse ourselves here for a moment in constructing an 
hypothesis. 

The principle of animal life in man is presumed to be distinct from 
the intelligent and immortal spirit; but, as it is not itself a sub- 
stance, when abstracted entirely from the body it ceases to be. Now 
we will suppose, on such premises, that, in the economy of human 
nature it is so ordered that, when the spirit leaves the body, this vital 
principle is neither lost and annihilated on the one hand, nor on the 
other able to keep up the functions of the animal system, but lies 
dormant in connection with so much of the present, natural body as 
constituted the seminal principle or essential germ of that body, and 
is to serve as a germ for the future, spiritual body ; and this portion 
may be truly body, material substance, and yet elude all possible 
chemical tests and sensible observation, and all actual, physical disso- 
lution . 1 On the reunion of the spirit at the appointed hour with this 

1 Johannes Miillcr, one of the greatest physiologists of the age, has given a 
well-known theory of the “ vital principle.” As it coincides so perfectly with the 
hypothesis described above, we venture to add it in this note. It is as follows : 
“ Life is a principle, or imponderable matter, which is in action in the substance 
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dormant vital principle and its bodily germ, we may suppose an in- 
stantaneous development of the spiritual body, in whatever glorious 
form God shall see fit to assign it. Such a body, so produced, would 
involve a proper resurrection of the present body. The new body 
would be a continuation of the old, a proper development from it. 
The germinal essence is the same, the vital principle is the same, the 
conscious spirit is the same. The organic connection between the 
two is as real as that between my present body and the seminal prin- 
ciple from which it was first developed in the womb ; as that between 
the blade of wheat and the bare grain from which it grew. 

We throw out the above as a mere casual hypothesis. We do not 
pretend that it is a statement of ascertained or ascertainable facts. 
We do not even propose it as a theory. We offer it as one among 
many possible hypotheses . Its absolute impossibility, at least in its 
essential features , 1 we challenge any body to demonstrate ; and its 
bare possibility is of such force as to demolish our author’s argument 
de fond en comble . As a positive doctrine we do not hold ourselves 
bound to admit our own hypothesis or any particular parts of it ; and 
if any one should seek to impose it upon us . in that form, we should 
resist the imposition with all our might. We admit it only with the 
implied assumption that it involves a true and proper resurrection of 
the body ; for this is a doctrine which we shall not willingly compro- 
mit or suffer to be compromitted in any way. 

For ourselves we do not pretend to say how the dead are raised up; 
nor do we feel bound to do so ; although our author seems to think 
we are, when he says, “ let those who still believe that the body is 
raised, fix in their own minds and define to themselves clearly if they 
can, how it is raised.” We wonder that the author, when he wrote 
that, did not remember the reply which the apostle Paul makes to a 
man whom he represents as urging the same requisition. M But some 
one will say, how are the dead raised up ? and with what body do they 
come? Thou fool !” We wonder the more at this oversight on the 
part of our author, because he actually quotes the words which the 
apostle proceeds to address to the fool, while he forgets to insert the 
address itself. 


of the germ, enters into the composition of the matter of this germ, and imparts 
to organic combinations, properties which cease at death." He denies that there 
is any moro obscurity in the physiological views of this subject thaa in the phi- 
losophical doctrines concerning light, heat, and electricity. — See an able article 
on “ the Principle of Life,” in the Whig Review for Oct 1847. 

1 The part assigned to the “ vital principle” may be omitted, if any so prefer. 
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He seems to us to hare committed an oversight of much greater 
practical importance in his interpretation of the words he quotes : 
1 Cor. 15: 36, 37, 38, 42, 43. The Apostle, as it seems to us, would 
illustrate the mysterious connection between the natural body and 
the spiritual body, and the identity in diversity which characterizes 
that connection, by pointing to the equally mysterious connection be- 
tween the bare grain of wheat sown and the plant that grows from it. 
According to our author’s interpretation, he points to the connection 
in the latter case to illustrate the fact that there is no connection in 
the former case at all ! But if what is raised has no connection at all 
with what is sown , why talk about the sowing at all ? the Apostle 
could certainly have made a simple statement of the fact, which would 
have needed no illustration, nnd which is quite obscured by the illus- 
tration he has given. “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption ;” says the apostle ; “it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.” What is sown ? the body, not the spirit What is 
raised ? the body, not the spirit If the Apostle is to be presumed to 
have any object in view which needed his illustration, the subject of 
the two verbs, though only implied in the original, must be logically 
identical; and yet our author adduces the passage in proof that Paul 
did not believe in a resurrection of the identical body ! If the apos- 
tle Paul taught anything in regard to a resuiTection of the dead, he 
certainly taught that our vile body shall be changed , that it may be 
fashioned like unto dhrisCs glorious body; that this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption and this mortal shall put on immortality. If such 
expressions do not assert a real connection between the spiritual 
body and the natural body, we are at a loss to conceive what language 
could assert it 

A wiser than St Paul once solemnly declared : “ The hour is com- 
ing, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God : and they that hear shall live. .... Marvel not at this : for 
the hour is coming in the which all that are in their graves shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” John 5: 25, 
28, 29. 

Now if the 28th verse is to be taken in a “ spiritual sense,” what 
is to be made of it as contrasted with the 25th, where there is an ac- 
knowledged “ spiritual sense F” And what metaphorical sense of any 
kind can any one reasonably attach to the terms of the 28th verse, 
uttered in such a connection and under such circumstances ? We do 
not ask, what metaphorical sense he may feel compelled to attach to 
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them in order to save them from expressing what he looks upon as a 
self-contradiction and an absurdity ; but we ask, what metaphorical 
sense those who heard them could attach to them, or could be expected 
to attach to them by him who uttered them f When Christ said, speak- 
ing of himself, “I am the vine,” “ I am the door $ ” or, speaking of a 
loaf of bread, “ this is my body we suppose that those who heard 
him could not have been expected to understand him literally, judg- 
ing from the natural and recognized laws of human language and 
human thought. But when he says, “ all that are in their graves shad 
come forth,” what reason is there for supposing that those who heard 
him were expected to understand the words in any other than their 
plain, literal sense ; in any other sense than that in which the Chris- 
tian church has generally understood them F 

In the case of Paul, our author admits that he did teach a “ physi- 
cal resurrection,” as he chooses to call it, or seemed to teach it And 
he gives this singular reason for the Apostle’s teaching or seeming to 
teach what was so grossly inconsistent with what he really meant, 
viz., that it was out of condescension to the prejudices and scepticism 
of the gentile world ! As though it were not notorious that many of 
the heathen philosophers believed, or half believed, in the immortality 
of the soul, without being laughed at by their neighbors ; and that 
even the popular belief 'implied some continuance of existence after 
death. While no point in Paul’s preaching excited more ridicule or 
incredulity among the philosophizing Greeks than his doctrine of the 
resurrection, whatever that doctrine may have been. They mani- 
festly understood him to mean a resurrection of the body ; nor do we 
see how they could reasonably have been expected to understand him 
otherwise ; since it was his almost uniform custom — as in this 15th 
chapter of Corinthians and in the passage before cited from Thessa- 
lonians “ to present the resurrection promised to Christians as insep- 
arably connected with the resurrection of Christ, both as its type and 
as its indispensable condition. The Greeks may have held that the 
immortality of the soul was deficient or even destitute of proof, but 
they were not accustomed to look upon it as absurd or ridiculous. 
Yet Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection seemed as absolutely irrational 
and impossible to them, as does the resurrection of the body to our 
author ; and probably for similar if not “identical” reasons. 

But we find ourselves becoming gradually involved in the Scripture 
argument, into which it was entirely contrary to our intention to enter 
at present. Indeed, we should hardly consider it worth while to en- 
ter into that argument at all; unless both parties were distinctly 
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agreed to seek the simple, natural meaning of the Scriptures, inter- 
preting them according to the recognized laws of human language and 
human thought ; with the honest intention of abiding by the result, 
as authoritative and absolutely decisive. 

We wish our position to be distinctly understood. To prove the 
absolute impossibility of a resurrection of the body, we hold to be 
impossible. To show its antecedent probability or want of probability 
on mere natural principles, we hold to be, for .Christians, irrelevant. 
The fact is to be determined solely by the authority of revelation. 
And, though, when that fact has been thus ascertained, it may be 
supported and illustrated by analogies drawn from the physical world, 
it can never be refuted by any want of antecedent probability drawn 
from such a quarter. Nothing short of a demonstrated impossibility 
will suffice for its refutation. Analogy may prove or at least confirm, 
but it can never disprove, what rests upon its own direct and decisive 
evidence . Analogy has merely a corroborative or apologetic charac- 
ter. It may serve to remove objections ; but it cannot stand alone as 
positive evidence, especially when the subjects compared are of a 
widely different nature. As negative evidence it is good for nothing 
at all, except to show that a certain sort of confirmation is wanting. 
If nothing is to be received as a doctrine of Scripture, unless it can 
be shown to be probable by independent evidence drawn from the 
known laws and principles of nature, then, we see not but t he creation 
of the world, the incarnation of the Son of God , his glorious resur- 
rection and ascension, and many other doctrines which have been re- 
ceived by the church in all ages, must be put under the ban as well 
as the resurrection of the body. If the principle is received, it must 
be consistently applied. But if all prejudices of antecedent impossi- 
bility or improbability are fairly silenced and set aside, so that the 
mind comes to the interpretation of Scripture in a perfectly unbiassed 
state, we have no fears at all for the result. Without such a state of 
the premises, we should think it of very little consequence to discuss 
the Scripture argument for the resurrection of the body ; and with 
such a state of the premises, we should not think it of much greater 
consequence, believing as we do, that no intelligent man, in such a 
state of mind, would honestly deny that that doctrine is taught in the 
New Testament. The trouble is, as we understand it, that men set- 
tle first in their minds that the thing is impossible or improbable, 
and then, honestly enough, endeavor to save their Christianity by 
interpreting the Scriptures accordingly. Yield your argument of 
impossibility and waive that of antecedent improbability, and you are 
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welcome to construct your Scripture doctrine as you may see reason. 
Our course is, therefore, first to refute the charge of impossibility, 
and, secondly, to hold the question of analogical probability in abey- 
ance, until the fact has been determined by the appropriate, positive 
evidence, that of Scripture. That fact being ascertained or admitted, 
natural analogies will not be wanting to confirm it; although the 
whole process involved in it may never thereby be rendered perfectly 
plain and comprehensible. 

We confess ourselves to belong to the class of those old-fashioned, 
and, if you will, old-womanish people, who, in the words of our author, 
“ think it a commendable habit to acknowledge that such and such 
things are beyond our comprehension ; we must leave them in his 
hands who does all things well.” But he would fain shame us out of 
the supineness of such unmanly modesty ; and continues in the fol- 
lowing eloquent strain : 

“ If this had been the real intention of the Almighty, he would 
never have created man with mind, and endowed him with that high 
intelligence which is ever seeking to make itself acquainted with not 
only the material world, but also that world which lies beyond — not 
only with the visible, but the invisible ; a mind whose ardent seekings 
long to comprehend the universe of God. Now those who are con- 
tent to remain in ignorance of any great truth, do not discharge the 
duties they owe to God, themselves, and their fellows. There is a 
limit to man’s power, because he is finite ; but then where that limit 
is, who can tell ? Has not his genius discovered and become familiar 
with things which those who lived before him never dreamed of, or 
thought wholly impossible ? Has he not made the elements subserve 
his will, and matter subject to his pleasure ? Does not the experi- 
ence of every year teach us, as plainly as if it were written with a 
fire-beam on the roof of heaven, that man is rapidly advancing to a 
higher and higher state of being, bringing home to us all the bright 
and glorious truths, that God has indeed made “ man a little lower 
than the angels, and has crowned him with glory and honor ? ” And 
do we not find that each discovery, each grand truth that is unfolded 
increases our reverence, our love and adoration for the God who 
made us ? Who feels the greatest admiration, and comprehends most 
his power ? the astronomer who sees a world in every star, many 
surpassing his own by a thousand fold in extent, and all rolling in 
beauty and order through space ; or the simple and uninformed mind, 
who sees nothing in the stars but small lights to give light by night ? 
The question requires no answer ; and the experience of the past 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 3 
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tells us that we shall go forward, that our progress is onward and 
upward, and the revelation of every truth is a step higher in the 
order [?] of our existence. The investigation of no subject, however 
solemn, if done [?] in a proper spirit, but what [?] must be attended 
with more or less advantage ; and to ascertain the attributes of our 
Maker, and our relationship to him, is our first and highest duty.*’ 

Now it may be that we honor science and philosophy as highly 
as our author himself; yet we must take the liberty to think that 
the moral and spiritual qualifications and means for a right and 
religious apprehension of the knowledge of God, are quite as impor- 
tant as any scientifical or philosophical attainments. We have no 
doubt that Moses and Samuel and Peter and John, and many a sim- 
ple, pious peasant in every age, have felt as great u reverence, love 
and admiration for the God who made them,” as were ever felt by the 
infidel La Lande or the atheistical La Place , 1 with all their vast 
astronomical views and scientific acquisitions. We believe that a 
right apprehension and a heartfelt reception of the doctrine of a cru- 
cified and risen Saviour will do quite as much towards developing all 
right affections towards God, as the comprehension of the profoundest 
scientific analysis contained in the M^canique Celeste. 

But we do not profess ourselves to be friends of self-satisfied igno- 
rance. We would gladly know all which can be known, and we fully 
recognize the duty of diligently improving all the powers and means 
of knowing, which God has given us, whether in our own reason, in 
his works, dr in his word. But we are at a loss to know what our 
author means when he seems to charge those who profess to believe 
in the resurrection of the body and yet acknowledge it to surpass the 
comprehension of their minds, with being “ content to remain in igno- 
rance of a great truth.” If the resurrection of the body is “ a great 
truth,” they certainly are not content to remain in ignorance of it. 
If either our author or any body else clearly comprehends all that is 
involved in that great truth,” and can furnish them with any satis- 
factory explanations so as to render the mode and process of such a 
resurrection clearly comprehensible to their minds, we presume they 
will not reject any such assistance. For ourselves, we promise to 
accept all such helps with profound gratitude. 

But, if our author means, in the passage just quoted, that, with 
such a glorious genius and such vast powers as we possess, what we 

1 If the epithets we have applied to these scientific giants do not belong to 
them, we shall be most happy to know and to acknowledge it. Our argument 
will not greatly suffer. 
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cannot comprehend, we have therefore a right to pronounce impos- 
sible ; then he has confuted himself ; for the very facts he alleges 
forbid such a conclusion. For, if the genius of man has already “ dis- 
covered the truth of what those who lived before him thought wholly 
impossible,” what right has our ignorance or our impotence to dictate 
to our successors ? At all events, if he has a right to pronounce 
impossible what he cannot comprehend, he must allow us the same 
right ; and we must confess that, though the whole passage which we 
have transcribed may be very, very fine writing, we cannot compre- 
hend at all what logical connection it has with the proof or disproof 
of the resurrection of the body ; ergo, it is impossible it should have 
any such connection. 


ARTICLE II. 

THE SIN-OFFERING. 

Translated from “ The Mosaic Offering ” of J. H. Kurtz, Second Division, 
Chapter IV. pp. 155 — 196, by Rev. David B. Ford, Canton, Mass. 

[The volume from which the following Article is taken, is properly 
a review of the more extended work of Dr. Baehr : “ The Symbology 
of the Mosaic Cultus.” It is much to be lamented that a work of so 
profound and varied merit, should yet be defective and erroneous in 
regard to some important points which the evangelical church holds 
especially dear. It will be seen by the readers of the following pages 
that Baehr recognizes nothing of a penal or substitutionary character 
in the Mosaic offerings. In his view, the imposition of hands signified 
merely the offerer’s ownership of the animal and his willingness to 
give it up to Jehovah in death, and this willingness was yet more 
strongly expressed by his slaying of the victim. In the offering, the 
death of the animal was not the essential act, but only incidental to 
the principal thing — the sprinkling of the blood. The sprinkling of 
the blood (the principle of life) on the altar symbolizes the giving 
away of the soul or life of the offerer, and was thus an act emblem- 
atical of repentance, faith and self-dedication to God. “ As the pre- 
sentation of the blood of the animal is a giving away of the life of the 
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animal in death, so should also the natural, selfish life of the offerer 
be given away, i. e., die ; but since this is a giving away to Jehovah, 
it is no more ceasing to be, but a dying which to ipso becomes life.” 
And this symbolical character merely, he would in like manner at- 
tribute to the death and sacrifice of Christ. Some of these false 
views are combated, and, we may say, confuted, by our author in the 
following pages. — Tr.] 

“The name of this kind of offering (nNtaft, properly, sin) points 
very distinctly and directly to its design. It has to do with sin, i. e., 
it aims at a removal, an expiation of sin. This, indeed, is the design 
of offerings generally ; for the idea of expiation lies at the foundation 
of all the various kinds of offerings. If, now, any particular offering 
bears a name expressly derived from this idea, we may infer that it 
has reference not to sin generally, but specifically, i. e., to individual 
and distinct offences, and that to atone for these definite, individual of- 
fences is its more especial and exclusive aim.” Baehr, Vol. II. p. 886. 
This view is perfectly accordant with our own previous investigations 
on this point. The question which now first claims our attention is, 
whether this expiation is available to every offence and to all sins 
without exception, or if not, what is the ground of this exception ? 
An answer to these inquiries is found in Num. 15: 27 — 30, M If any 
soul sin nwm (i. e., through mistake, oversight, inadvertently) he 
shall bring a siie-goat of a year old for a sin-offering. And the priest 
shall make an atonement for him with the sin-offering on account of his 
sin (of inadvertence) before Jehovah, to make atonement for him, that 
he may obtain forgiveness. But the soul that doeth aught T3 
(with upraised hand, i. e., in malice, revolt, wilfully) the same blas- 
phemeth Jehovah ; and that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people.” Of the same import is Lev. iv, the proper locus classicus 
of the sin-offering. If any soul sin against any of the com- 

mands of Jehovah, the same shall bring a sin-offering, vs. 2, 13, 22, 27. 
Thus, only those sins which were committed undesignedly, through 
inadvertence or precipitancy, could be atoned for by the sin-offering, 
while the sins of premeditation and malice were inexpiable. These 
last, since they partake of the character of rebellion and high treason 
against Jehovah, the King of Israel, must be punished with death. 
Bo strong were the claims of the theocratic-civil interest in these 
cases, that the sacrificial atonement and the reception within the theo- 
cratic communion consequent, thereto could find no place. The exclu- 
sion of such offences from the theocratic expiation was indispensably 
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necessary to the existence and permanency of the theocratic confede- 
racy, which w ithout this would be exposed to the workings of malice, 
licentiousness and caprice, and to inevitable failure. The unpre- 
meditated transgressions of existing laws are not so destructive and 
ruinous in their tendency, and hence they appertain rather to the 
forum of one’s conscience than to that of the civil jurisdiction. 

Mosaism, however, goes still further, and even here evinces a most 
tender regard for the interests of morality. It recognizes even in 
those sins which are committed ignorantly and undesignedly that 
which is sinful and vile, and which separates from God. In uninten- 
tional murder the sin indeed does not consist in the acfritself, but in 
the which occasioned it; in the want of attention and vigilance, 
of foresight and circumspection from which the act proceeded. Even 
this want is a sin, a breach of the covenant, a violation of the com- 
mand “ Be ye holy for I am holy,” and hence it excludes from the 
theocratic communion. But it is not a wilful, determined and pre- 
meditated violation of law, and the less the sword of civil justice is 
appealed to here, the more room is afforded for the institution of ex- 
piatory offerings. 

Baehr, however, not satisfied with this view, (Vol. II. p. 387,) 
wishes to exclude not only intentional offences, but also all violations 
of the universal, moral law, all moral transgressions in the stricter 
sense, and, accordingly, would limit the atonement simply to theo- 
cratic offences, or, in his form of statement, to the “ violations of the 
positive-religious law r , which was given to the people of Israel.” 
And this principle he applies not only to the sin-offering but to all 
the offerings, e. g., p. 405, and many times, especially to the trespass- 
offering, pp. 402, 403, 405, 409. 

We must, however, at the very outset, protest against this division 
of the Mosaic law into the positive-religious (pertaining to divine 
service, ceremonial) and the universal, moral law. With such a dis- 
tinction our catechism has indeed made us familiar, and there, as from 
the New Testament point of view generally, it may be correct ; but 
from the Old Testament, especially from the Mosaic point of view, 
nothing can be more erroneous. We ourselves distinguish in Mosa- 
ism a permanent and a transient, that which is universally binding, 
and that which was obligatory only during the then present stage of 
development ; but it is only the fulness of times, history, Christianity, 
which has taught and authorized us to make this distinction. To the 
Israelite there was no such distinction whatever ; but the one was to 
him as binding as the other. 

3* 
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The universally moral is in Mosaism so interwoven with the posi- 
tive-religious ; so organically united with it in one, that it is this unity 
which constitutes the essential character of Judaism ; and the dissev- 
ering or destruction of this unity would be the destruction of Judaism 
itself. Never and nowhere does the law make such a distinction, or 
authorize such to be made. Nay, from the fact that the universal 
moral laws stand in the midst of the purely positive-religious, and 
conversely, such a distinction is, in a twofold manner forbidden in the 
same breath. The whole law is theocratic and religious ; for the 
King of Israel was also the God of Israel. Sleeping and waking, 
eating and drinking, all the occupations of life, the whole life with 
its manifold ramifications were all ordered under this theocratic-reli- 
gious point of view. Every sin of an Israelite was a theocratic of- 
fence, since the person of the sinner and his obligation to holiness 
were both theocratic. 

On the other hand, the whole law was of a moral nature. Even 
the positive-religious commands fell within the sphere of morality, 
for morality in its perfect form is holiness, and to this, the whole law 
had reference, as it many times expressly declares. An injury com- 
mitted against the property, person or honor of a neighbor was as 
much a theocratic offence as the violation of any law of the cultus ; 
for the Israelite stood to his neighbor in a more intimate relation than 
that of man to man, even in that of a covenant-member to a covenant- 
member. Hence the relation of one to another was a purely religious 
one, and a violation of the same was thus a religious, a theocratic of- 
fence. The transgression of a moral law was not only an offence against 
God as the King and Judge of all the earth, but also against Jehovah, 
the special King of Israel, and accordingly was a theocratic offence. 
Hence the strictly moral transgressions excluded from the theocratic 
communion as well as the specially religious, — murder as well as idol- 
atry. And the Israelite regarded as immoralities not only theft and 
adultery, but also the worship of images and of high places, the profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, the neglect of circumcision, the violation of the 
laws of food, etc. Both these kinds of offences possessed in his view 
the same features, since the laws relating to both, were to him alike 
important and sacred. 

Even from this general point of view, the theory of Baehr, which 
limits the sin-offering to theocratic offences in the narrower sense, 
appears to us untenable. Had this restriction been directly specified 
in the canon of the sin-offering, or if all the instances in which this 
offering was required had reference only to such positive-religious 
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offences, then and only then should we be obliged to acknowledge the 
correctness of his theory. But neither of these is the case. In Lev. 
iv, where the sin-offering is treated of ex imtituto, it is stated with 
great distinctness, whenever the occasion for the sin-offering is men- 
tioned, (vs. 2, 13, 22, 27) that for the undesigned transgressions of 
all the commands (without exception) an atonement by means of 
the sin-offering was both available and necessary, (nittra 
FhrP .) What now can possibly justify us in limiting “ all the com- 
mands of Jehovah ” to the ceremonial laws ? Or are not then the moral 
laws as much the commands of Jehovah as the laws t)f the Cultus ? 

In Num. 15: 22 — 24 the canon of the sin-offering is expressed 
if possible in still more comprehensive terms : “ If ye have inadver- 
tently transgressed any one of the commands which Jehovah spake to 
Moses, even all that Jehovah has commanded you through Moses, 
from the day when Jehovah gave commandment and thenceforward 
to your posterity,” etc. Throughout both of these passages mention 
is made only of sins without any particular reference or special limi- 
tation. If now Baehr would endeavor in earnest to establish his the- 
ory, he must show that the words ntttfiq or nbh (and D^fi{) are used 
exclusively, or at least principally, of those offences which relate to the 
laws of rites and of worship. But this he cannot do ; and thus even 
the name of our offering bears witness against him. If now in the 
few cases where the reasons for the sin-offering are specified, (espe- 
cially in the Levitical purifications,) these reasons are in truth mostly 
of a positive-religious character, even this opposes nothing to those 
unequivocal passages w’hich indisputably refer to all the commands. 
And especially is this the case, since the reason why the specification 
was made in these instances is, that, even according to that general 
canon for the involuntary states of Levitical impurity, w'hich certainly 
were not transgressions of the laws of Jehovah, an atonement by 
means of the sin-offering would not be regarded as necessary. 

The case of the trespass-offering , also, militates against this theory. 
Here, along with those sins which are of a positive-religious charac- 
ter, express mention is made of such as are manifestly of a purely 
moral nature, e. g., the embezzlement of another’s property, the dis- 
owning of anything found, etc. From the close relation of the tres- 
pass-offerings to the sin-offerings, and from the explicit direction that 
for both there should be but one law, we are justified in predicating 
the same thing of the sin-offerings. 

Let us, however, attend to the reasons which our distinguished op- 
ponent lias advanced in support of his restrictive view. (1) First of 
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all, be urges the circumstance that both the selection of the animal, 
and the diverse application of the blood, depended on the theocratic 
standing of the offerer, and not on the magnitude of the sin to be ex- 
piated. With the diversity of the material of the offering, (for the 
high priest and the whole people a bullock was appointed ; for the 
ruler, a he-goat ; for the private individual, a she-goat or a sheep, 
and in special cases even doves. Lev. 4: 3, 14, 23, 28, 32. 5: 7,) 
there was also a similar diversity of expiative acts. In the sin-offering 
of the high priest or of the congregation, the blood was sprinkled in 
the holy place seven times towards the curtain before the capporeth 
(mercy-seat) and also on the horns of the altar of incense. In the 
offering of the ruler and of the private person, the blood came not 
into the holy place, but simply upon the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offering. Lev. iv. “From this results,” as Baehr supposes, “the 
important conclusion : If the theocratic standing of an individual was 
the determining rule for the sin-offering, then also must the sin with 
which the sin-offering has to do, have a theocratic character, i. e^ 
must be a violation not of the universal, moral laws, but of the posi- 
tive-religious law which was given to the people of Israel.” p. 387. 
Against this, we remark, in the first place, that the inference is by no 
means a necessary one. From the same premises we could quite as 
easily draw the directly opposite conclusion. If the sin itself makes 
no difference, but only the person sinning, it follows that this offering 
was of universal application, and available to all sins. Should we, 
however, concede the justness of Baehr’s inference, it then could have 
no significance only as we limit the theocratic system to the cultus 
and to the laws of outward observances. If this restriction, however, 
is, as we have proved, erroneous, the conclusion founded upon it 
must also be false. That the diversity of the material and of the 
expiative acts had reference to the theocratic position of the offerer 
and not to the importance of the offence, or rather, that the degree 
of the crime was measured by the position of the person sinning, and 
hence that the sin was regarded under a theocratic point of view, we 
certainly wish not to deny ; but, on the contrary, we maintain that 
each sin of an Israelite was a theocratic offence, and that this theo- 
cratic point of view was taken not from the sin in itself, but from the 
person who sinned. (2) “The same result, moreover, is in a meas- 
ure obtainable from the Mosaic idea of offerings in general. Since 
the Mosaic offerings had respect to the covenant with Jehovah, so 
also must those special offerings whose design is xat i&xtjv to atone, 
have respect to those offences which relate to this covenant.” 
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Even Baehr himself has felt this argument to be unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive, and hence he well qualifies his assertion by tin* condi- 
tional phrase. That the decalogue was the basis of the covenant 
with Jehovah, Baehr himself would be the hurt to deny, (VoL L p. #0 
et passim,) and yet its command- are preeminently of a universal, 
moral character. Transgressions of these commands, then, were vio- 
lations of the covenant with Jehovah ; and thus from the given p ram* 
ises and by the same method of argument we arrive at a eonduakm 
entirely opposite to that of Baehr, viz., that the sacrificial atonement 
had reference chiefly to the universal-moral commands. 

This argument, however, which in the form stated by Baehr proves 
nothing, or rather the direct reverse of what it should prove, may be 
so applied as to constitute what would seem to be a conclusive proof 
against the universal applicability of the sin-offering which we have 
maintained. This objection we will anti< i pat e by its statement and 
refutation. The sin-offering and the trespass-offering were first in- 
stituted by Moses, since they confessedly did not exist prior to his 
time. This extension of the sacrificial rite must be based on an SS< 
tension of the law, and thus also of the knowledge of sinfulness. 
The extension of the law, however, consists in the addition of the 
positive-religious law to the universal, moral law which existed before 
the legislation of Moses, and hence it would seem to be clearly de- 
monstrated, that the sin and tres p as s ^ fferingl could refer only to the 
violations of these positive-religious laws. To this we reply, that the 
extension of the sacrificial rite is certainly determined by the exten* 
sion of the law, but this latter is misconceived when regarded as con- 
sisting in the simply mechanical addition of the ceremonial law. 
This was not something absolutely new. Ikon, notwithstanding the 
very limited accounts, has written two extended I )i ci tations de fasti* 
tutis et caeremoniis legis Mosaica ants Mbsen. And we certainly have 
to presuppose far more copious developments of the religious principle 
than the ante-mosaic history has occasionally presented to our notice*^ 

The Mosaic legislation, especially the Mosaic coitus, is no dens w 
machina , but grew organically, though of course under the divine 
care, out of the religious cast of character possessed by Abraham and 
his seed, just as the flowers and fruit, under the influence of sunshine 
and showers, are developed from the seed-corn. Hence, in strict 

1 Much which is true and striking in n ferenee to this subject, together with 
much that is groundless and false, is found in Bnmo Bauer's “Religion of the 
Old Testament,” in the first section of the second book, — The historical presup- 
positions of the law. 
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accuracy, the institution of the sin and trespass-offerings cannot be 
regarded as a wholly new event. They had a previous existence, 
not indeed as distinct items, but implicite in the burnt-offering. On 
the other hand, even the moral law in Mosaism acquired a new fea- 
ture. Through its relation to the king Jehovah, and to the funda- 
mental principle of the theocracy, “ Be ye holy for I am holy,” it also 
became a theocratic law. (3) “ Never do we find, in point of fact, 
that murder, theft, and the like offences, were expiated by the sin- 
offering, since for these the law provided punishment alone. Even 
when such offences were undesignedly committed, they were never 
expiated by an offering; see especially Num. 35: 11, etc.” Passing 
by the fact that, according to Lev. 6: 1 — 6, theft is actually expiated 
by the trespass-offering, which hereafter we shall notice more fully, 
we would give the following answer : That the crimes of theft, mur- 
der, and the like, when they were committed (nttn "pa) with a mali- 
cious and rebellious spirit, should not be expiated but punished, we 
have already shown to be necessary. Hence we are concerned only 
with the proposition, that such offences, even though committed unde- 
signedly (rOypa), were excluded from the sacrificial expiation. 

Let us instar omnium consider the alleged example in Num. 35: 11. 
Here the subject treated of is the protection which the free cities 
should afford to “ him that killeth unawares.” From this Baehr con- 
cludes that for the inculpate there was no sin-offering, and that in 
this and similar cases generally, no offering was made. Even he, 
however, does not hold to the universal correctness of this inference, 
and hence the whole objection loses its point and power of demon- 
stration. We, moreover, contend in the first place, that, in view of 
the whole connection of the passage, this was not the place to speak 
expressly of the ecclesiastical atonement ; and hence to argue the 
non-existence of a thing from the silence maintained respecting it, is 
in this case a gross fallacy. In the second place, we affirm that there 
is a plain indication that such a case, in the ecclesiastic economy, does 
belong to the rubric of offences which may be expiated by the sin- 
offering. In regard to our first affirmation, it is to be observed, that 
the chapter in question does not treat ex professo , of the undesigned 
manslayer, for then certainly we should have expected some direction 
given in regard to the ecclesiastical atonement ; but of the free cities 
and of the manslayer, only so far as he had a claim to the privilege 
of the free cities. Therefore the reference in this chapter to the un- 
designed manslayer, is limited simply to some special instructions in 
regard to the investigation to be instituted ; whether the deed was 
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truly unintentional, and also in regard to the security of the inculpate 
from the avenger of blood. 

The indication , spoken of above, is found in the repeated designa- 
tion of murder by vs. Hj 15. This clearly refers to the 

eanon of the sin-offering in Lev. iv. : “ whoever shall transgress 
!"Wyb3 any one of the commands of Jehovah, the same shall be ex- 
piated by the sin-offering.” u Thou shalt not kill,” is undeniably one 
of Jehovah’s commands. The inculpate has violated this command, 
but (naypa) inadvertently, and hence he is not delivered up to the 
sword of justice, but must be atoned for by the sin-offering. Against 
the justness of this reasoning and inference, no one can have anything 
to object. Whether this sin-offering was to be brought immediately 
or only after the death of the high priest, when for the first time his 
appearance outside of the free city would be unattended with danger, 
we may not positively decide, though in our opinion the latter suppo- 
sition is correct. Since he durst not leave the free city to come to 
the sanctuary, his theocratic rights and duties were suspended, and 
consequently his obligations in regard to the sacrificial atonement. 1 

We have now shown, as we believe, that the limitation of the sin- 
offering to the positive-religious commands is wholly incorrect. We 
will however cheerfully concede, that as a matter of fact, the sin-offer- 
ing was mostly concerned with such religious offences. The inad- 
vertent violations of the moral law must in comparison with the like 
violations of the positive-religious laws be of extremely rare occur- 

1 The same which is here predicated of unintentional murder, holds true also 
of undesigned theft, as also of all unpremeditated transgressions. More difficult 
is it, to form a judgment in reference to theft designedly committed. That this 
Was not punished with death, but only with a fine, seems directly to oppose 
Hum. 15: 30. It is here well to remark that the rendering of fittn -n 2 by u de- 
signedly” is inaccurate and too weak. It means with “ hand upraised ” against 
Jehovah, and denotes malice, revolt, a wilful, determined rebellion against Jeho- 
vah. Simple theft however can hardly possess a character so aggravated, and is 
an offence moreover which admits of reparation. Theft belongs generally not to 
those offences which proceed from a determined rebellion against Jehovah, and 
hence is not punished with death ; it belongs however generally not to those 
offences which are unintentional and which arose by mistake ; it can therefore 
not be expiated simply by the sin-offering. So far as it is intentional, it is ob- 
noxious to penal jnstice. So far as it arose from open rebellion, and admits in 
a measure of reparation, the exclusion from the theocratic communion was not 
absolute. Since now every exclusion from this communion can be abrogated 
only by an expiatory offering, it is more than probable, that so soon as civil jus- 
tice was satisfied, he was received again into the communion of the church and 
theocracy by means of such an offering, and doubtless, as we shall see more 
plainly hereafter, by means of a trespass-offering. 
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rence, since these latter extended in an especial manner over the 
whole life, to all its various departments and relations. 

The preceding investigation has detained us longer than we antici- 
pated. This however we cannot regret, since the result obtained is 
far more important to us than we might at the first sight suppose. 
We wish not to conceal the fact, that on the theory of Baehr, were 
we obliged to acknowledge its correctness, an objection would lie 
against the juridical view of the offering which it were difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove. Baehr has merely hinted at it, Yol. II. p. 281. 
Steudel, on the contrary, has sought to give it force in the words 
already examined: “If offerings were appointed even for external 
offences, how important, in case substitution were to be thought of, 
must offerings have been for the far weightier, the strictly moral 
transgressions ? ” What our learned author has further said, p. 391- 
393, respecting the kind and method of the expiation, commands, for 
the most part, our assent, and as we cannot state our views more 
clearly or happily, we appropriate his own words : 

“ The expiation must be something different from that of the burnt- 
offerings and thank-offerings. These had to do only with sin in gene- 
ral, and hence the expiative act, the sprinkling of blood, had a more 
general and indeterminate character. The sin-offering has to do 
with sin exclusively and in its distinct manifestations. Its sole design 
is to atone. For these reasons the sprinkling of the blood must here 
be more definite, and generally more prominent Hence the blood 
was sprinkled not as in the other kinds of offering, in general only 
upon the altar (round about), but on distinct and prominent parts of 
the same. It was also sprinkled on other and diverse vessels of the 
sanctuary, and on the more or less sacred and important ones, accord- 
ing to the degree of the crime to be expiated, or rather, according to 
the standing of the person to be atoned for ; thus there appear to 
be different degrees of expiation. 

Theirs* degree of expiation above tliat of the other kinds of offer- 
ings, was the sprinkling of the horns of the altar in the fore-court. 
The horns are the insignia of the altar, and in them its meaning is 
concentrated Hence the sprinkling of these must in compar- 

ison with the sprinkling of the sides of the altar round about, appear 
the more important. .... This degree of expiation was appointed 
for each private individual of the people and also for the ruler ; yet 
with this difference, that in the first case the blood of a female, in the 
second, the blood of a male animal of the same species, was employed. 
The second degree of expiation was the (seven-fold) sprinkling of the 
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horns of the altar in the holy place and towards the curtain which 
hung before the ark of the covenant. This expiation is manifestly 
to be regarded as belonging to a still more elevated grade. .... 
The sprinkling towards the curtain did not have this for its object, 
but the capporeth, which was here sprinkled, not directly, but only 
indirectly and symbolically. This second degree of expiation was 
appointed for the whole congregation or its representative and substi- 
tute, the high priest. Lev. 4: 3 — 7, 13 — 18. The third and highest 
degree of expiation was the sprinkling of the capporeth in the most 

holy place The sprinkling is here expressly designated as 

sevenfold, and this number, which is the number of the covenant and 
of expiation, directs us at once to the design and the' importance of 

the sprinkling This third degree of expiation was in like 

manner appointed for the whole people and the high priest, yet it 
had reference, not to a particular offence, but to the aggregate of- 
fences of a whole year ; and hence this highest expiative act took 
place but once a year on the great festival of atonement. Lev. xvi.” 
Thus far are we able to agree with our author. The points of differ* 
ence have for the present been avoided, by omissions in the passage 
cited. These refer to the different views respecting the three divis- 
ions of the' sanctuary. We will state our own view as briefly as pos- 
sible. The tabernacle (the tent of the congregation, the dwelling) 
symbolizes the kingdom of God where Jehovah dwells among His 
people and meets with them. The fore-court is the vestibule to the 
sanctuary, as Judaism is to Christianity. The former represents the 
real, the latter, the ideal residence of the people. In that dwell the 
people, who still say (Ex. 20: 19) “ Speak thou with us and let not 
God speak with us lest we die )” who indeed have a priestly calling, 
(Ex. 19: 6) for which, however, they are not yet perfectly prepared, 
but must first be educated to its practice ; who still need a human 
mediator and may not yet approach (2^fj) directly to Jehovah. 
Here, therefore, prevails the shadow-service. Here, therefore, bleeds 
the imperfect animal-offering, which must daily and yearly be re- 
peated. Here, therefore, stood the altar of burnt-offering, the symbol 
of a people, sinful indeed, but waiting to receive expiation, the first 
representative form of the kingdom of God. 

The holy place is the ideal residence of the people, who are a 
priestly kingdom, a holy nation, a people of possession. Here the 
sacrificial utensils are wanting ; the sacrificial service has ceased, for 
the expiation is accomplished. The people are no longer laden with 
sins, Which separate them from Jehovah. They are a people of light, 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 4 
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of prayer, and of good works. Therefore, here stand the candlestick, 
the altar of incense, and the table of show-bread, as symbols of this 
people. The people in their present stage of development and cul- 
ture are still excluded from this place ; yet in the hope that, when 
they shall become fitted for their priestly calling and shall have en- 
tered upon their priestly rights, then this place also shall become their 
actual abode. In the meanwhile, however, this place is not empty 
and desolate. Its vessels rest not idle. The candlestick sends forth 
its light, the altar its sweet odors, and the table proffers its gifts. 
For the people were now virtually a priestly kingdom and a holy 
people ; the relative manifestation only was not yet conformed to the 
absolute idea. Suitably to the lower and still inadequate degree of 
their culture, admittance was to them denied. Their priestly calling 
and priestly rights are still ideal, but not, therefore, imaginary. 
These they already exercise, though only through their priests, whom 
Jehovah has chosen for this purpose, from the priestly nation. These, 
the flower of the people, their representatives, and, for a time, their 
mediators, are the familiars, the DTa'njj ; these tread this holy place 
and perform the service. 

In the most holy place dwells Jehovah, among the people, and yet 
separated from them. Here stands the ark of the covenant, which 
contains the law, the tables of testimony which testify against the 
people, but which are covered by the mercy-seat (the expiatory cover, 
the capporeth). On this most holy mystery, the cherubim, the sym- 
bols of the most perfect creature-life, the ideal creation, whose idea 
man is called to realize, look down with bowed face in adoration. 
And between the wings of the cherubim hovers the cloud, the sheki- 
nah, the symbol of the most immediate, yet reconciling, forgiving 
presence of Jehovah. A curtain separates the holy place from the 
holy of holies. So long as this partition-wall remains, only the high 
priest, in whom was centered all the priestly significance of the 
chosen, sacerdotal race, and even he, only once a year, may ap- 
proach unto the mercy-throne. But when once that mystic temple 
(John 2: 19, etc.) shall be demolished and the vail (Heb. 10: 20) 
shall be rent in twain from the top to the bottom, then shall each 
one of the priestly nation have free access to the throne of grace 
(Heb. 4: 16). 

The signification of the fore-court is concentered in its principal 
vessel, the altar of burnt-offering. Its contents, as we have already 
seen, represent the church as contentum , or the people ; the enclosing 
framework represents the church as continent an institution origi- 
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natingf from God and appointed by Him for salvation. 1 From the 
altar the horns jut out, in which again its meaning is comprised. 
u The horn is the image of power, strength and might, which in the 
animal are centered in the horn, Amos 6: 13. Ps. 148: 14. Hence 
it serves as a symbol of regal power, Dan. 7: 7, 8. 8: 8 — 9, etc. 
With this is connected the signification of honor and renown, as the 
horn is not only the weapon of the animal but also its ornament, Ps. 
112: 9. 89: 17. Job 1G: 15, etc. Quite peculiar is the use of the 
horn as a symbol of fulness, abundance, and so of prosperity and 
blessing, Ps. 92: 10. Hence the expression, Horn of salvation, Ps. 
18: 2. 2 Sam. 22: 3. Luke 1: 69.” The church as continens is the 
appointed institution for the bestowment of protection and ornament, 
blessing and salvation. This power of the church in its acme, is 
symbolized by the horns of the altar. As now the sprinkling of the 
blood of the sin-offering is distinguished from the like act in the other 
offerings, chiefly by the circumstance that the blood was sprinkled, 
not in an indefinite manner on the sides of the altar round about, but 
particularly on the horns of the altar ; so by this is indicated an ad- 
vance in the character and efficacy of the atonement. This higher 
expiation was required, since it had to do with a definite, open, and 
thus an enhanced offence, by which the theocratic communion with 
Jehovah was broken off. This mode of sprinkling was limited to the 
sin-offering of the private individual and of the ruler. In the sin- 
offering of the priest, the atonement must be of a still more advanced 
character, since, from his higher theocratic standing, his offence ap- 
peared the more aggravated. The priesthood, to whom was transfer- 
red the entire priestly dignity of the people, dwelt as such within the 
sanctuary. Here, therefore, the whole work of the sacrifice should 
have been performed, had not this entirely opposed and destroyed 
the idea of the holy place. The offering could only be brought into 
the fore-court by the altar. There the imposition of hands and the 


1 The altar of burnt-offering, as is stated in Ex- 20: 24, was made of earth. 
In die symbology of our author, earth is the representative and symbol of the 
people. The physical man was taken from the earth, and unto the earth will it 
return. The earth was cursed for man’s sake. It thus stands in close relation 
to man, especially as fallen and sinful, and hence was the fittest material for the 
altar, the symbol of the people. The earth of the altar taken from this common 
earth especially represents the Israelites, a people, sinful indeed, yet chosen from 
among men in order to be made holy. The earth of the altar is embraced with- 
in a chest or box, and this represents the church as continens, as embracing within 
itself the elect and holy. Much of this to unimaginative minds may perhaps seem 
a little fanciful. — Tr. 
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slaying took place ; and there also the blood which remained was 
poured out at the bottom of the altar. But in order to represent the 
entire transaction as having special reference to the priest, and thus 
to satisfy the above claim, the application, at least, of the same, the 
sprinkling of the blood, was made within the sanctuary, the symboli- 
cal residence of the priesthood. Here the blood was sprinkled, not 
on the candlestick nor on the table of show-bread, although these 
were symbols of the priesthood, but on the altar of incense ; both be- 
cause this was ever the most important and essential vessel, since in 
it was centered in the highest degree the idea of the whole apartment, 
but especially because this vessel fell under the view of an altar, and 
therefore in its degree corresponded to the altar in the fore-court. 
Here also the horns were sprinkled or besmeared. But even this 
was not enough, and hence the blood was sprinkled seven times to- 
wards the curtain, before the capporeth. In the most holy place the 
expiatory blood could be brought only once a year, on the day of 
atonement, and not until that day could the priest even be allowed to 
enter. The priesthood in its essential character, however, was closely 
related to that which the most holy place contained and symbolized. 
In order, therefore, that the expiation of the priest should be valid* 
the application of it should have there been made ; but to this end it 
was sufficient that the blood was sprinkled towards the curtain, where 
the capporeth was. The sin-offering of the whole congregation was 
of equal importance and worth to that of the priest. It had similar 
rites and a similar expiation, not only because the priest was a mem- 
ber of the congregation, but chiefly because the whole priestly dignity 
which was transferred to the priesthood, properly belonged to the con- 
gregation, though as yet it had not attained such a degree of maturity 
that each of its individual members could be regarded as a priest. 

The third and highest degree of expiation was that where the blood 
was directly sprinkled on the capporeth. What the horns are to the 
altar, the capporeth is to the ark of the covenant, the concentration 
of expiatory power. Upon this, therefore, the blood was sprinkled. 
Hence, also, we perceive why and through what means the capporeth 
effects the most perfect expiation. In itself, it is indeed a cover, and 
is employed as such, but its peculiar, ethical power of expiation is 
obtained from the blood of the most holy offering with which it is 
sprinkled and covered ; for, “ without the shedding of blood is no 
remission.” 

Some further particulars respecting the sin-offering are furnished 
us in Lev. 6: 24, etc. And first of all is the command, v. 27, No one 
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may touch any of the flesh of the sin-offering excepting only the con- 
secrated priest; and if the garment of any one is accidentally sprinkled 
with the blood, it shall be washed in a holy place. The strict mean- 
ing of this ordinance obviously is this : The flesh is so holy that only 
the holy person of the priest may touch it ; the blood is so holy that 
not a drop of it must be borne without the sanctuary. “ So the pas- 
sage was explained from ancient times,” remarks Baehr, and adduces 
especially Theodoret, Abenezra, Maimonides, Deyling, and Clericus. 
“De Wette (de morte expiat. etc., p. 16) first, made the observa- 
tion, ‘ videtur opinio fuisse victimarum sanguinem, culpa peccatoris 
in eas translata, impurum esse factum,’ and this passage has since 
been largely employed in support of the theory of imputation and 
penal death. Scholl, p. 154, and Tholuck, p. 78, quote it in this sense. 
But even the connection is decisive against this view. If the flesh 
was so holy that no one except a holy person might touch it, so the 
blood, as the special means of atonement and sanctification, was still 
holier. Besides, nothing can be more contradictory to the whole na- 
ture of the Mosaic offering than to maintain that anything could be 
defiled by the blood of the offering, the very means of sanctification. 
Then the altars and the capporeth itself were defiled, while, on the 
contrary, they were purified yearly even with blood. Lev. 16: 19. 
Heb. 9: 21, 22. In fact, a weaker, more distorted argument in sup- 
port of the theory of penal death in the offering, cannot be given.” 
These remarks are so convincing that no objection can be urged 
against them. However, futile reasons for a thing prove nothing 
against the thing itself. But of this, by and by. 

The same care lest any of this most holy offering should come 
without the sanctuary, and thereby be profaned, is manifested in the 
directions given in regard to the vessels, in which the flesh of the 
offering was boiled, vs. 21, 28. If they were earthen, they must be 
broken to pieces, since earthen, unglazed vessels gather moisture. If 
they were of metal, they must be carefully scoured before they could 
be applied to their customary use. Here, also, some defenders of the 
juridical view have fallen into a mistake. “ Thus Scholl has strangely 
been pleased to find therein an argument for the impurity of the flesh 
of the victim, and thus indirectly for substitution ; but he did not con- 
sider that in the preceding verse the flesh of the offering is designated 
as so holy that only the holy priests might touch it ; and in the follow- 
ing verse it is commanded that only these priests should eat it, and 
that, too, in a holy place. The appeal to Lev. 11: 33 is untenable ; 
for from the command to break in pieces those vessels into which a 

4* 
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carcass had fallen, it surely does not follow that the ‘most holy’ sin- 
offering which the holy servants of Jehovah ate within the sanctuary, 
belongs to the category of a carcass.” Vol. II. p. 393. 1 

Finally, in the chapter specified, vs. 26, 29, it is directed that the 
priest who performs the expiation shall eat in a holy place the flesh 
of the sin-offering which comes not upon the altar, (though from this 
the female members of his family were precluded,) yet those sin- 
offerings whose blood comes into the holy place, were prohibited from 
such a use, v. 30. Their flesh must not be eaten, but burnt in a 
clean place without the sanctuary. “ Since the entire combustion of 
the animal on the altar constituted the distinguishing feature of the 
burnt-offering, so, in case this peculiarity were continued to the burnt- 
offering, the like transaction could not here take place. Hence, only 
the best of the offering as representing the whole, came upon the 
altar, as in the case of the thank-offering, while that which remained 
was eaten by the priest, or burnt.” VoL II. p. 394. What parts the 
priest was to eat, is not specified, since the reason which required 
such a specification in the thank-offering, viz., the distribution of the 
flesh of the offering between the priests and the offerers, was here 
wanting. Since now in case of the larger animals, as sheep, goats 
and rams, the priest could not eat the entire animal (excluding the fat 
portions) in one day, (for even the thank-offerings, though they were 
not most holy offerings, must be eaten on the first day, and certainly 
in case of the most holy sin-offering no longer period was allowed,) 
so here, the same course was taken, although it is not expressly stat- 
ed, as was pursued with the remaining flesh of the thank-offering ; 
it was burnt in a clean place without the sanctuary. 

If we now consider the eating and compare it with the eating of 
the thank-offering, “ it thus appears as an entirely different thing 
from this. The character of a repast is entirely wanting to it. Not 
the offerer even, and much less hi3 family, could have a part therein. 
Nay, not even the relatives of the priest might partake of it, but sim- 
ply the priests themselves. It was peculiarly a priestly meal, and 
the joyousness and festivity, which, according to the oriental idea, 
are inseparable from a repast, are wholly wanting. Here the priests 

1 J. D. Michaelis, with his usual stolid sagacity, explains the ordinance in the 
following manner : Moses would not recommend the use of earthen vessels since 
they were so fragile, but would inculcate upon his people in this delicate manner 
the truth, that the costlier brazen vessels were cheaper than the less expensive 
but fragile earthen ones. These, indeed, gather a light rust, but for this reason 
they were appointed to be cleansed.— Mosaic Laws, Yol. IV. p. 314. 
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appear as priests, in the exercise of their peculiar office and dignity-” 
Vol. II. p. 394. 

To the question by what association of ideas is the eating of the 
flesh of the sin-offering connected with the official character of the 
priest, it is somewhat difficult to reply. Lev. 10: 17 (a passage which 
Baehr has not considered) would seem to afford some information on 
this point. Moses here inquires of Aaron, Why have ye not eaten 
the sin-offering in a holy place ? For it is a most holy thing, and it 
is given you (•ps-nfcj narjb) to bear the iniquity of the congregation, 
to make atonement for them before Jehovah. Ingenious, at least, is 
the explanation of this passage in Deyling, Obs. ss. 1. 65. § 2 : nam 
hoc pacto, cum ederent, incorporabant quasi peccatum, populique re- 
atum in se recipiebant, ut indicaretur, aliquando sacerdotem et victi- 
mam unam fore personam, nempe Messiam, id quod in Jesu Naza- 
reno exacte impletum fuit. Against this view we may not urge the 
objection, that the phrase py-nN fcttoa is taken in the sense of por - 
tare peccatum (to bear sin), while, like the analogous alquv apagriar 
of the New Testament (John 1: 29. 1 John 3: 5) it rather means pec - 
cata auferre (to remove sins), for Lev. 5: 1 is plainly used in the for- 
mer sense, but that the eating did not take place until after the expi- 
ation was accomplished, when the sin was already covered, expiated 
and removed. Furthermore the phrase py is here explained 
more definitely by the subjoined clause fin'!:? . The predomi- 

nant signification then of is that of removal , yet the other, of 
bearing , is by no means excluded thereby ; rather w as the bearing in 
this case, even a removal. The priest as mediator between the sin- 
ful people and the Holy God was a representative of both. The 
portare of iniquities appertains to him as representative of the for- 
mer, the auferre of iniquities as representative of the latter. Cer- 
tainly there could be no bearing and removing which were perfectly 
adequate, and correspondent to their idea, unless he as a proper me- 
diator should take sin upon himself and by himself make expiation. 
But even in this is found that which rendered the typical sacrifice 
imperfect and unsatisfying, so that it could only be axia and not the 
owpa. 

Though we cannot with Deyling regard the eating as a symboli- 
cal incorporatio peccati , yet we must consider it, an ineorporcUio sa - 
crifcii. The relation of the eating to the priestly efficacy of the 
atonement is from the above passage undeniable, and this can be ex- 
plained only on the supposition that by this act was represented an 
intimate connection of the priest on the one hand with the offering, 
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and therefore with the offerer for whom it was presented as a substi- 
tute, and on the other hand with Jehovah, to whom the whole offer- 
ing belonged, but who was satisfied with the fat portions as the most 
excellent, and gave the remainder to the priest, which should other- 
wise be given up to the fire. The relation of the sacrificial animal to 
the offerer was signified by the imposition of hands, as the same to 
Jehovah was signified by the burning of the best portions, and both 
these relations were united in the priest, when they were expressed 
by the eating of the remaining flesh. Baehr to a certain extent recog- 
nizes these relations, though in another form and on a different ground. 
“ In the eating of the most holy offering in the holy place, the priests 
appear in the closest connection and communion both with this offer- 
ing and also with Him from whom all holiness proceeds, and whose 
instruments they are, with Jehovah.” Vol. IL p. 395. That this con- 
nection between the offering and the priest obtained only in the sin 
(and trespass) offerings, and not in the burnt and thank-offerings, has 
primarily an external ground. In the burnt offering, the entire com- 
bustion of the animal, and in the thank-offering, the so essential sacri- 
ficial meal, precluded all opportunity for the representation of this 
idea. There is also an internal reason why this relation must be 
found, if anywhere, in the sin-offering. As expiation is the central 
point of the offering, so is the sin-offering the most important one, the 
offering xar i&xyr. It is this offering, therefore, which, as the con- 
centration and highest (Old Testament) expression of the idea of 
sacrifice, was brought on the great day of atonement, and which of all 
the offerings most fully imaged forth the sacrificial death of Christ. 
Hence it was appointed that here should be manifested those neces- 
sary relations of the priest to the offerer and to Jehovah, which were 
realized through the divine humanity of Christ. 

u Accordingly,” to proceed with Baehr, “ it lay without doubt in 
the peculiar character and design of this kind of offering, that neither 
the offerer nor any one except a priest, could have a part in the 
eating.” And hereby also is explained the ordinance that, of those 
offerings whose blood came into the holy place, nothing should be 
eaten, but that the flesh should be burnt without the sanctuary. “ It 
is,” he remarks, “ well to observe that such were the offerings which 
were brought for the expiation of the whole people, including the 
priests, or of the high priest as the head and representative of the 
people. Here, then, the priests, including likewise the high priest, 
were the persons who were to be expiated and sanctified, and not, as 
in the other sin-offerings, exclusively the sanctifiers or procurers of 
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sanctification. They here appear by no means simply in their priestly 
character, hot as offerers and needing expiation. Therefore even 
they were not permitted to eat of this offering, and that which under 
other circumstances was-eaten, must be disposed of in another man- 
ner. In this case, then, the transaction was not of a priestly charac- 
ter, and belonged not to a properly sacrificial act ; it was rendered 
necessary by special circumstances and did not proceed directly from 
the fundamental idea of this offering. As the animal for a peculiar 
and extraordinary reason might not be eaten, the only course remain- 
ing was, in some suitable way, to remove and destroy it For this 
purpose it was brought without the camp, though to “ a clean place,” 
and then it was not consigned to decay and corruption, which would 
seem like a despising and a profanation of the holy offering, but it 
was immediately consumed by fire and converted to ashes, in a man- 
ner entirely similar to the disposition made of the flesh of the shela - 
mim (thank-offerings) which on the second or third day might no 
longer be eaten but must be burnt. That this act of burning pos- 
sessed more of a religious than a properly priestly character, is shown 
by the twofold specification, according to which, this was to take place 
without the sanctuary, and the animal also (which elsewhere never 
happened, not even in the burnt-offering), was consigned to the fire 
with its skin and offal. Yet was this always designated as an offer- 
ing, since this burning took place where the ashes of all the sacrificial 
animals were generally brought.” Yol. II. p. 395, 396. 

Even this removal and burning of the animal without the camp 
have been very incorrectly urged, by Scholl and De Wette, as an 
argument for the imputation of sin, and the consequent impurity of 
the sacrificial animal, on the ground that “ nothing impure was suf- 
fered in the camp.” In refutation of this, we very gladly employ 
Baehr’s own words : “ These sin-offerings in comparison with those 
of private individuals were certainly the more important, for their 
blood came even within the sanctuary. Hence they were the holier, 
and the expiatory or sanctifying power of their blood was greater. 
If now the lower class of the private sin-offerings was so little impure 
that they could be and must be eaten, even by the holy priests ; so 
the burning of the higher class cannot possibly be accounted for by 
its greater impurity, but must have been occasioned by far different 
circumstances. Were the cause of the burning to be found in the 
impurity effected by the imputation of sin, then it surely must have 
taken place in all the sin-offerings, even in those of private persons, 
since the imputation and hence the impurity were entirely the same 
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in both classes. If everything impure must be removed out of the 
camp, it does not follow that everything which was carried from 
thence was impure. That which was unclean was wont to be brought 
to an unclean place, Lev. 14: 44, 45. In opposition to this, the law 
commands that the sin-offering shall be brought to a clean place, from 
which circumstance it follows quite as necessarily as naturally that 
the offering itself was pure. Nothing can be more opposite and con- 
s tradictory to the whole doctrine of the Mosaic offerings than the 
affirmation that those offerings which served to atone especially and 
in a high degree, were in an especial degree impure.” Vol. II. p. 397. 

As in our explanation of the ritual of the sin-offerings, we have for 
the most part coincided with Baelir, it is now incumbent upon us to 
show that the views adopted or modified by ourselves are accordant 
with the juridical idea of the offering. And to this work are we the 
more strongly impelled since we are here met by our distinguished 
opponent with these words of victory and triumph : “ While by our 
theory the management of the sin-offering appears to be based on the 
fundamental idea of the offering and is consistent throughout, the 
common juridical view is here especially reduced to straits.” Yol. II. 
p. 396. And in a note, he places before us the hopeless prognostic, 
" never will the juridical view succeed in getting safely over this 
point.” 

Let us then hear what the obstacles are which so impassably block 
up the way. On page 396 he remarks: “ If all guilt and sin were, 
as is maintained, imputed to the sacrificial animal, and if in conse- 
quence of this, it died a penal death and was impure, how, we ask, 
since even the contact with things unclean caused defilement, could 
the eating of the animal have been commanded, especially, how could 
this command have been given exclusively to the priests, who, other- 
wise more than any layman, were required to avoid, as possible, all 
defilement ? Wherefore was the animal, having become unclean, to 
be eaten in 4 the holy place,’ while otherwise nothing impure, even in 
the slightest degree, was suffered to remain, and least of all, within 
the sanctuary? The law says: ‘all the males among the priests 
shall eat thereof ; it is most holy.’ According to the juridical view, 
the opposite command should be given ; no one, and least of all, a 
priest, shall eat thereof, for it is wholly unclean.” 

This whole argumentation furnishes new evidence, though similar 
to much which has already fallen under our notice, that the prejudices 
of our distinguished opponent against the juridical view held by the 
church, have so completely mastered him that they have darkened 
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bis vision otherwise so clear and penetrating, and have not once al- 
lowed him to make himself acquainted with the opposite theory, so 
as to learn what in it is essential and necessary, and what is acciden- 
tal and indifferent. He is so firmly fixed to his own point of obser- 
vation, that he does not once leave it, even for a moment, in order 
that he may properly reconnoitre and appreciate the territory of an 
opponent. 

To Scholl (from whose notice the contradiction in which he had 
involved himself did not escape, since he confesses, “ this only is in- 
explicable to me at present, that it was permitted, nay, even com- 
manded, to the priests to eat the flesh of the defiled victim,”) to him 
the above argument is perfectly convincing and triumphant. It, how- 
ever, affects only the faulty development and defence of the juridical 
theory, for which this theory itself is not and cannot be responsible, 
unless that view of the impurity of the offering were a necessary con- 
sequence from this, so that the former cofild not be given up without 
at the same time destroying the latter. But this is by no means the 
case, though Scholl seems to believe it to be such, and Baehr very 
willingly follows him in this belief. On the contrary, it is not difficult 
to show not only that this view in no way necessarily follows from 
“ the penal death theory ” but even that it stands in direct opposition to 
it, that it contradicts its essential nature, and originated only from a 
distorted view of the same. But thus the whole boasted argument falls 
to ruins, and the shout of victory is sounded forth much too early. 

According to the so-called “ penal death theory,” sin is (symboli- 
cally) imputed to the animal appointed for sacrifice, by the imposition 
of hands. 1 This has to do with the principle of vitality, the blood. 
So far now as the blood is infected by the imputation of the sin to be 
expiated, the whole life of the animal is thereby infected (just as the 
whole life of the sinner is infected). For since the life or the soul is in 
the blood, and the blood which sustains the soul permeates the whole 
physical being of the animal in every direction, to the remotest limits, 
so the whole animal may be regarded as infected jnrith sin, which is 
expressed in the strongest manner by this circumstance, that the ani- 
mal itself is now called nttttft (sin), and hence is regarded as sin, 
which is, as it were, individualized in the animaL 3 


1 During this act the offerer, according to the Kabbinic tradition, made the 
following confession: Obsecro, domine, peccavi, deliqui, rebellavi, hoc et illud 
feci, nunc autem poenitentiam ago, sitque haec expiatio mea. Maimonides de 
rat sacrif. 3. — Tn. 

a Even the names rfc’tafi and for the offerings in question, form an exam* 
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The blood as the seat of the soul and of feeling, as the sensitive 
principle, is also the seat of desire, and hence the birth-place and 
source of sin. As now the blood is concerned in the imputation, so 
also in the punishment. The blood as the seat of life is the source 
of sin ; against the blood then as the seat of life is the punishment also 
directed, and this in consequence takes the form of death. The shed- 
ding of the blood is the death. So soon as this is shed, the punish- 
ment is suffered ; so soon, however, as the punishment is suffered, 
the sin is annulled, abolished, the status integer restored. Until the 
blood be shed its desire is not annulled by aversion nor its life by 
death, and hence it wap impure ; but so soon as this takes place, this 
impurity is destroyed. The blood was now not only pure but puri- 
fying, and as such, as the means of expiation, was holy. If the gar- 
ment of any one was sprinkled with it, the garment was not defiled 
thereby, but the blood rather was profaned, for the garment is a pro- 
fane thing. Still less could the blood of the slain beast be regarded 
as unclean. It was not in itself properly impure, even before the 
death and expiation, but was only so in a measure by its connection 
with the blood. Had the blood been impure it could not have come 
upon the holy vessels. Had the flesh been unclean, then its better 
parts, the fat, could not have been given up to Jehovah through the 
fire, for Jehovah suffered nothing impure to approach Him. 

In regard to the material of the sin-offering, the want of the meat- 
offering comes first into consideration. That this want was important 
and essential is shown by the ordinance (Lev. 5: 11) which appointed 
in case of extreme poverty a bloodless offering to be brought instead 
of a bloody one, and which, furthermore, prohibits any addition of 
oil or frankincense to this substituted, bloodless offering, and expressly 
adds as the reason for this prohibition, “for it is a sin-offering.” 
Accordingly it was the oil and incense whose presence made the 
bloodless offering a meat-offering, and whose absence in the substitu- 
tion of the bloodless for a bloody sin-offering, was essential and neces- 
sary. In this then lies the reason why in general no meat-offering 
was united with the sin-offering. Oil and incense symbolize the spirit 
of God and the prayer of man. The meat-offering in general is the 
symbol of good works. These, however, are good works and accept- 
able to God, only when they proceed from the depths of a godly and 
sanctified heart, when they are produced and matured by the Holy 
Spirit, and when, furthermore, they are presented to God as His own 

pie in favor of imputation and substitution, which the opposite view will never be 
able to eliminate. 
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work in man, and the latter acknowledges with thanksgiving and 
praise, that the works are not the product of his own goodness, but 
of the grace of God. The sin-offering, however, was the expiatory 
sacrifice xar The idea of atonement was here so entirely 

predominant that no room for the other ideas remained. The giving 
up of all the members and capacities, subsequently to the expiation, 
to the sanctifying fire, already retires to the background ; while the 
consecration of the good works is here wholly wanting, and can 
appear only in the succeeding stage of the sacrificial institute, the 
btq* tit-offering. 

In regard to the material of the bloody sin-offering, we perceive 
that the value of the animal to be chosen stood in a proportionate 
relation to the higher or lower expiation, and hence also to the rank 
and position of the offerer within the theocracy : “ Most commonly, 
and certainly in the more general and important cases, the he-goat 
(tr?y was appointed. That this selection was not made without 

design is too manifest to be overlooked, yet the reasons assigned for 
it are very diverse.” We here confess our ignorance, and passing 
over the most wonderful and even absurd explanations of the same, 
we shall note only the opinion of Baehr, which, though it be purely 
conjectural, yet possesses the merit of being a very ingenious and 
certainly a not improbable conjecture : “ The name of this kind of 
goat will guide us to a correct conclusion. They are called 
on account of their long, shaggy hair. From this the garments of 
the mourners, and of the preachers of repentance were commonly 
manufactured (comp. Zech. 13: 4 with 2 Kings 1: 8). Among the 
mourners such a garment was called pip, oaxxog, (Isaiah 20: 2 ). 
That these garments possessed a significant character needs no proof. 
With the mourners, they were the direct signs of sorrow. With the 
prophets, they indicated that he who was thus clad proclaims sin and 
repentance, — a sermo propheticus reaUs . The ip , as the sin- 

offering, had a similar reference to sin, and the mourning necessary 
for it (repentance). Very suitable then was the appointment of this 
animal for those offerings chiefly which had to do only with sin ; and 
this was the more appropriate in case offerings, especially burnt-offer- 
ings, were brought at the same time. That this selection had not to 
do with male goats as such, is shown by the simple circumstance 
that not male goats in general, but only this species of the same, were 
selected for the sin-offerings, and never the other species, the c^/i ny 
which were employed in the thank-offerings (Num. 7: 17). 

Finally, Baehr passes to the case of indulgence, Lev. 5: 11, to 
Vol. IX. No. 83. 5 
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which we have already alluded : “ The oil is to the meal what the fat 
is to the animal. It is the sign of fulness and prosperity, and as such 
is the ornament and grace of the offering. The frankincense also, 
like all perfumes, is expensive, and is of the nature of ornament. 
The absence of both these has reference to the offerer as well as to 
this particular kind of offering. It was a poor offering, destitute of 
ornament and grace.” (Vol. II. p. 400.) 

This interpretation is clearly an unfortunate one, and must have 
had its origin in utter perplexity. If the oil bore the same relation 
to the meal as the fat to the animal, then it must have been as indis- 
pensable as this. As the fat of the sin-offering was offered to Jeho- 
vah, in the fire, so the oil must have been presented to Jehovah, on 
the altar. And if the oil, as the sign of fulness and prosperity, as the 
ornament and grace of the offering, was wanting, and if this destitu- 
tion belonged to the idea of the sin-offering, then there should have 
been selected for the sin-offering as lean an animal as possible, or at 
least the fat portions of the same should have been 6et aside, and not 
have been laid on the altar. The reason, as we have already seen, 
is entirely the same as that by which the addition of the meat-offer- 
ing to the sin-offering was prohibited. In the burning of the fat por- 
tions nothing peculiar presents itself. Only this appears remarkable, 
that the expression occurring so frequently in the burning of the flesh 
of the burnt-offering rnrPb rnpfii (fire of a sweet savor 

unto Jehovah), is here never employed. Since the burning of the 
most excellent part of the flesh had manifestly the same significance 
as the burning of the whole flesh, so from the absence of the expres- 
sion we cannot argue the non-existence of the fact. In the burnt- 
offering, the burning is the essential thing, the properly characteristic 
function which renders the offering a burnt-offering ; and hence the 
phrase “ of a sweet savor for Jehovah,” which denotes the effect of 
the burning, is here chiefly and even exclusively employed. What 
the burning is in the burnt-offering, the sprinkling of blood is in the 
sin-offering, the expiation ; and hence to this sprinkling, the 
(to make atonement) is chiefly and almost exclusively ascribed. As 
in the burnt-offering, the expression nEsb is extremely rare, occur- 
ring indeed only once, so that “ of sweet savor,” in the sin-offering, 
never occurs. But even if the had never been affirmed of the 
burnt-offering, yet, on account of the blood-sprinkling which here took 
place, expiation could not be denied to it ; so also the “ sweet savor 
for Jehovah” cannot be denied to the burning of the sin-offering, al- 
though it be not expressly ascribed to the same. The difficult pns- 
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sage, Lev. 5: 1 — 13, which we are convinced, appertains to the sin- 
offerings, yet as it has been placed by many, and especially by Baehr 
also, in the rubric of trespass-offerings, we can only consider here- 
after. 


ARTICLE III. 

HEBREW CRITICISMS. 

By M. Stuart, lately Prof, of Sacred Literature at Andover. 

No. L A WORD MORE ON PSALM XXII. 17. 

Wiiat more can be said, or needs to be said ? are questions which 
may very naturally be asked, by any one who knows that a little 
library of books has already been written, on the controverted clause 
of the text in question. And after all, the matter has not, as our 
cousin- Germans express it, come into the clear . Doubt and division 
of opinion remain ; and not only as it regards the readers in genera! 
of the original Scriptures, but also among the most learned Hebrew 
scholars now living. 

These grounds of doubt and difficulty cannot be felt, or duly appre- 
ciated, by the mere English reader. They rest almost wholly on the 
form of a single Hebrew word, viz. , as now presented in our 
commonly received Hebrew text. The English reader finds the verse 
in question apparently very plain. It runs thus : u For dogs have 
compassed me ; the assembly of the wicked have enclosed me ; they 
pierced my hands and my feet. n The word dogs will, of course, be 
tropically understood by every intelligent reader ; just as it is in the 
New Testament, when the Apostle says : “ Beware of dogs ” (PhiL 
8: 2), and again, when the Apocalyptist says : “ Without are dogs * 
(Rev. 22: 15). In all these three cases, degraded, vile, ravenous, 
and shameless men are tropically designated. 

The second clause of Ps. 22: 17 (Eng. version, y, 16) employs a 
more literal diction, instead of this figurative one. Its words are : 
The assembly of the wicked ; which is an equivalent of the preced- 
ing word dogs, such as is common in Hebrew parallelisms. All 
then appears to be plain. The meaning thus far seems to be simply, 
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that many base and mischievous persons have surrounded the com- 
plainant, and with an intent to injure him. 

The last clause only of the verse might suggest some doubts to the 
mind of a practised reader of the Bible. To speak of piercing mg 
hand* and mg feet , instead of saying me, or my person, or my body t is 
at least very unusual, and therefore seems somewhat strange. In- 
deed, the particularity of it is such, as to excite something of wonder, 
at first view, if not a suspicion that the original text has somehow 
been disturbed. Yet a little further investigation will serve to allay 
this feeling, in a good measure, since we shall find other very strik- 
ing and unusual particulars, disclosed by the language of the sufferer. 
For example, v. 19th: “ They part my garments among them, and 
cast lots upon my vesture and again : u They shake the head, say- 
ing : He trusted in the Lord, that he would deliver him ; let him 
deliver him, seeing he delighted in him !” vs. 7, 8. This last is ut- 
tered in the way of mockery and insult at the sufferer's helplessness. 
But both passages are peculiar for their speciality , and their remote- 
ness from the usual modes of describing persecution. And so with 
the last clause of v. 17. The wounding of the hands and the feet are 
circumstances not elsewhere to be found, in such descriptions. This 
may serve to awaken inquiry in respect to the expression as a whole ; 
but the simple meaning of the words by themselves, in English, is 
entirely plain and obvious to every one. Of course, no one would 
hesitate about the general meaning of the verse, provided it could l>e 
shown that our English version is correct. The difficulty of show- 
ing this, is what perplexes the commentators ; and not without some 
reason. 

All the real difficulty of the passage is concentered in the single 
word , which is translated pierced, . But apparently the very 
same word elsewhere, in four cases, means, and is on all hands trans- 
lated : As a lion , viz., Is. 38: 13. Num. 23: 24. 24: 9, and Ezek. 22: 
25. The only discrepance in these cases, as to the form of the word, 
is this, visL, that in the last three cases, it is printed 3 , that is, 
it has a Pattah under the 3, instead of a Qamets as in the other two 
cases. But this is a thing which does not at all affect the real and 
essential meaning of the word. It is simply the absence of the article 
from the noun, in the last three instances, which occasions its special 
vowel-point, Pattah.' But in the first two cases, the article belongs 
to the noun ; and this article being elided by the prefix particle 3, 
its vowel (Qamets) is thrown under the 3, according to general 
usage. Hence we have ‘'nas, instead of Of course every 
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one sees, that it makes no more difference with the main word itself, 
in Hebrew, than it does in English, whether we say as the lion , or 
as a lion. Both are good, in English and in Hebrew. Both mean, 
or at least may mean, the same identical thing. All the difference is, 
that in the first case, the article the tacitly distinguishes the lion from 
other beasts ; and in the second case, the omission of the makes the 
word mean a lion , that is, any lion. In other words, a shade of dis- 
tinctiveness appears in the first case, which is omitted in the second ; 
but without the least change in the essential meaning of the word. 
In the Hebrew, the 3 of comparison is perhaps more often followed 
by the article, expressed or implied ; but this usage has almost as 
many exceptions as examples. Of course, both methods are good 
usage. 

Here, then, is ample vindication of the meaning of ■‘nlSS, if we 
follow the analogy of the other four cases ; for in all four of them 
there is not a spark of doubt, that the meaning is simply as the lion , 
or as a lion . Why not follow this analogy in our text ? 

The answer is, that 4 such a rendering in the clause before us would 
make no intelligible meaning/ Js a lion , my hands and my feet — 
what sense is there in this ? Certainly there is, I concede, no tole- 
rable sense, unless the construction is elliptical , and we introduce 
some verb to govern and make significant the last two nouns. 

But here we are met with the allegation, that a verb cannot be 
brought over, in this instance, from the preceding clause; although 
every one is forced to concede, that in a great number of instances, 
where a preceding verb is appropriate, it is thus mentally carried for- 
ward, instead of being again repeated in the text. Indeed, nothing 
is more common than this, in Hebrew poetry. But while the gene- 
ral principle is conceded, as here laid down — a principle which brevi- 
loquence and energy of diction fully justify — yet the allegation in 
the present case is, that the verb would be wholly inappropriate. 
The Rev. Mr. Landis, in the preceding number of this Review, 
has fully and even sarcastically exposed the incongruity of supplying 
the verb , if translated (as he insists it must be) by our verb 
surrounded. He asks, and not without reason, how we can conceive, 
imagine, or paint, a lion as surrounding the hands and feet of a man. 
He tells us that such an expression could come only from a 44 son of 
the Emerald Isle whom in fact he introduces as using it, or at least 
the like of it. This is all well enough, at any rate plain enough, pro- 
vided we must translate the Hebrew verb as he does, viz. sur- 

round. But what if this same verb may mean stab, pierce , transfix ? 

5* 
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Why then all is plain enough. As a lion [they pierce] my hand s 
and my feet , is surely good sense, and has no Hibemianiem in it. 
Hands and feet are the instruments of defence or of flight, in case of 
an attack by a lion. The hands are spontaneously stretched out to 
defend the body ; or, in case of flight, the feet are specially employed. 
To cripple these is the first effort of the lion ; and this he does, by 
seizing them with his teeth, and piercing them through. The victim 
is then maimed, so as to be incapable of resistance or escape ; and so, 
the comparison is pregnant with meaning. What hinders our inter- 
preting the passage thus ? 

Not the verb , in the preceding clause. This may have, and 
not improbably here has, the meaning required. The verb 
which is the root, originally means to pierce, strike through , transfix, 
to fasten with nails , etc. This meaning of the verb is fully confirmed 
by both the Chaldee and the Arabic, where this same verb has such a 
sense. In Kal, the verb is employed but once in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
But in Piel, it twice appears, and with the meaning above given in- 
tensified, e. g., in Is. 10: 34, and in Job 19: 26, with the meaning (in 
the latter case) a little generalized, being » rn3, and meaning to 
destroy. But in the text before us we have a Hiphil form, which 
generally has a derived or secondary meaning, viz., to go round, to 
encircle, to surround; as may be seen in the lexicon. But it does 
not follow from this, that Hiphil has, or can have, no other shade of 
meaning than this secondary one. A great multitude of verbs have, 
in this passage or in that, a meaning sui generis in Hiphil ; as every 
one familiar with Hebrew must know. It is the context, which must 
dictate the shade of meaning, not only of verbs, but very often also 
of nouns. Take for example the very plain and simple word i^ovala, 
and ask whether any of its evident and familiar meanings will apply 
to 1 Cor. 11: 10, where the apostle says : “ For this cause ought the 
woman to have power (J^ovaiav) on her head, because of the angels.” 
What downright nonsense would any of the usual meanings of i%ov- 
aia make here ! We are forced to explain it as meaning symbol of 
power ; and probably it was the local and current name of the veil 
worn by married women ; and, viewed in this light, it was moreover 
a very significant name. Now why do we depart from the usual 
meaning of i^ovaia here ? The answer is : Simply because the con- 
text demands it. We take it for granted, that the author wrote 
sense ; and therefore we feel obliged so to interpret his words as to 
make sense. 

Even so, in the case before us. If the verb in question has most 
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clearly the sense demanded in order to be carried forward with pro- 
priety, and this in all cases of its use out of Hiphil in Hebrew, and 
also has the same meaning in the cognate languages, what violence is 
done to the common principles of exegesis, by adopting this appro- 
priate meaning in the present case ? Surely none. One needs to 
consult only a few verbs in the Hebrew Lexicon, in order to satisfy 
himself that the Hiphil form often has the same sense as some one 
of the meanings in Kal or Piel ; see Hoed. Heb. Grammar, § 52. 2. 
If then the context invites us here to give the verb such an interpre- 
tation as that named above, why are we not at liberty to do so ? I 
know of nothing which forbids it. The fact that the Hiphil of 
elsewhere means go round, surround , etc., is by no means conclusive 
against the present proposed meaning. Let any one take his lexi- 
con, and search out the Hiphil forms, and he will soon see, that cases 
enough may be found, where only one single passage exhibits a sui 
generis meaning, while all the other examples of usage differ from it. 
Specially do Hiphil and Piel often convey the same meaning; g. 
T38 , , he destroyed, . This is all we need, in the present case. 

All the cases of in Piel mean to pierce or wound ; why may not 
some of the examples in Hiphil preserve and exhibit the same mean- 
ing ? Most clearly no grammatical or lexical difficulty stands in the 
way of this, provided the context demands it. It would be easy to 
show this, by a multitude of examples of the like nature, both as to 
Kal and Hiphil, and as to Piel and Hiphil ; e. g. as to the first class* 
viz. Kal and Hiph., we have EON, Kal and Hiph. clausit ; -jnfij, 
Kal. and Hiph., longum fecit ; , Kal and Hiph., sprevit ; , 

Kal and Hiph., percepil, (only in one case, Is. 28: 19, while a multi- 
tude of other examples in Hiph. are of a different shade) ; , Kal 

and Hiph., aperuit ; and so sexcenties, and even more. In regard to 
Piel and Hiphil, the cases are more numerous still; e. g. Piel 
and Hiph., statuit ; , Piel and Hiph., occult avit ; ors , Piel and 

Hiph., irritavit ; , Piel and Hiph., cinxit ; 73 , Piel and Hiph., 

liberavit ; ‘■he , Piel and Iliph., acerbum fecit; and the same in 
cases without number. The only question that remains therefore is, 
Whether, in the present case, the verb in Hiph. demands the same 
meaning which it has in Piel ? 

If now the last clause of the verse were wanting, we might say 
with confidence, that should be rendered surround, because the 

preceding clause has apparently a parallel in ^ MO , encircle or «/r- 
round. In such a case, the two members of the parallelism are sim- 
ply synonymous. The case would indeed, when thus circumstanced, 
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be too plain to admit of any doubt But the addition of the third 
clause of the verse (on the ground that means as the lion), 
renders absolutely necessary the supply of some verb ; and in a case 
like this, (which does not exhibit any of the commonly abridged and 
breviloquent expressions made plain by their frequency), we should 
of course expect the necessary verb to be supplied by the context. 
My belief is, that it is supplied in this way, in the present instance. 
We have seen that no grammatical or lexical principles hinder our 
giving to the Hiph. form the same meaning which the Piel has. 
The demand for this indeed is imperious, on the ground that is 
taken as a noun . The context must give us a clue to the verb, or 
else we must guess at the ellipsis, and supply it at our own will ; a 
principle which is inadmissible, in respect to any writing designed to 
be intelligible. And if the context does in the present case supply 
the ellipsis, then the meaning of pierced , transfixed , must be given to 
, because surround would make little short of 6heer nonsense. 

I venture then on giving to this last verb, the meaning here de- 
signated. Piel has it, ( Kal of this verb is not common in Hebrew 
use, so far as we know) ; the kindred dialects exhibit it ; usage, in 
cases without number, permits the employing of a verb in the same 
sense both in Piel and Hiphil ; and the context, (if be a noun), 
absolutely demands it. 

It is no good answer to this, to aver that the first clause of the 
verse controls the meaning of the second throughout. There are 
indeed many cases of strictly synonymous parallelism ; but these are 
fewer than those, in which an advance is made in the second clause. 
Climactic , in a measure, are unnumbered cases of parallels ; indeed 
this is almost normal. The second has a stronger verb, or noun, than 
the first. This is in accordance with the natural taste and feeling of 
every reader ; and examples without end could easily be adduced, 
but they are unnecessary for any well informed reader, since he may 
find them on every page of Hebrew poetry. 

I have already said, that if the third clause of the verse before us 
were omitted, then I should take the first two clauses as a clear exam- 
ple of the strict synonymous parallelism. But since the third clause 
is added, if ■'nNS has its normal meaning (i. e. as the lion), then 
must we give to rc'prr a climactic sense, (of which indeed, as we 
have seen, it is altogether capable), and translate it pierced or trans- 
fixed. So then, in this way, we have the idea, in the first clause, 
that the enemies of the sufferer gather in numbers around him, and 
with a hostile intention ; in the second, that these evil men assault 
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and wound him ; and in the third, we have a peculiar specification 
of the manner of the wounding, viz. the piercing of the hands and the 
feet . Of itself this seems to indicate, that the sufferer in question is 
peculiar , or at all events that he is wounded in a peculiar manner ; 
for in general, such descriptions deal not in minute particulars. If 
now the holy Redeemer was actually wounded in the way here indig- 
ested, (as in fact he was), then here is a description of his sufferings 
both unique and appropriate. This tells well for the meaning of the 
passage ; for the Psalm is, at least in my view, clearly Messianic, 
and certainly not applicable to David, the writer, in any appropriate 
sense. 

The assertion by Mr. Landis, that a root must be taken as the 
ground form of (p. 812), I must regard as not well grounded, 

and certainly as unnecessary. Gesenius and Fuerst both consider 
such a root as merely fictitious ; and although verbs Pe Yodh, of 
Class III, may in a few cases take such a form ifr Hiphil, yet there 
are no vestiges of such a root , either in Hebrew or the kindred lan- 
guages with such a meaning. Mr. L. calls the derivation of 
from a verb Pe Nun, a far fetched construction (ib.) ; why, I know 
not, for surely this is an ordinary form of such verbs Pe Nun in 
Hiphil ; whereas this form, if from , is to be reckoned only among 
the un frequent and somewhat rare forms. 

Mr. L. has twice asserted (pp. 812, 814), that the Athnach under 
W’jPSl “ shows that it [the verb] has no connection with the follow- 
ing words, and is not to be joined to them.” This is a mistake which 
may be corrected by referring to the first verse of the Hebrew Bible. 
There the Athnach rests on C'STbfit ; and if his position be true, then 
the verb fctna which precedes this, terminates its influence with the 
first clause, and we are of course obliged to translate thus : “ In the 
beginning, one created God.” This conclusion is inevitable on the 
ground which he assumes. The like would often take place, in all 
parts of the Bible, in cases almost without number. The simple 
truth is, that none of the Hebrew accents are safe guides always, in 
the matter of sense or connection. They often regulate merely the 
cantiUation of the Scriptures, and are not always distinctives as to 
the sense ; as might easily be shown by a cloud of witnesses. 

Dr. Nordheimer says, very justly, in his Hebrew Grammar (II. 
p. 314), that “very often a verb expressed in the first clause of a 
poetic parallelism, is left to be understood in the second ; ” of which he 
gives plain and striking examples. Now in all, or nearly all, of these 
cases, the Athnach stands on the last word of the first clause ; but 
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this never hinders the continuance of the power of the verb, and its 
extension to the second clause. Many other examples he gives of 
the like merely merited transfers of words from the first clause to the 
second, and some even vice versa. This is a matter so obvious in 
Hebrew poetry, that there is scarcely room for a mistake. 

It is in this way, that I arrive at a satisfactory view of the mean- 
ing of the contested clause. It is true, I arrive at the same goal as 
Mr. L., and as Dr. Alexander also, in respect to the substance of his 
opinion. The clause respects the Redeemer, and designates his 
peculiar sufferings on the cross. But I arrive at the goal, by travel- 
ling in a road somewhat different from that which either of these 
gentlemen have travelled — in a way which seems to me plain, facile, 
and offending neither grammar nor lexicon, nor demanding any 
change in the Hebrew text. And if I am right in my views of this 
way, it is surely preferable to one, which demands laceration. of the 
text, or even of it^vowels, in order to bring about a desired meaning. 

That the ancient versions and most of the later commentators have 
translated TO'jp.n by surround , can be easily accounted for on the 
ground of the ready parallelism which this makes with the preceding 
clause. Having thus translated, and seeing that surround would be 
preposterous as applied to my hands and my feet , they of course felt 
constrained to make into a verb, or into its equivalent, i. e. a 
participle. But they are not all agreed as to the meaning of the verb, 
as Mr. L. has himself shown. Had they looked at the third clause, 
as governed by the second, they would then have been directed to a 
more easy and obvious solution, than that which they have chosen. 
But still, no one need be surprised at this. The careful interpreter 
will often meet with passages, which have come down to us in a tra- 
ditional garb that does not fit them, and which recent and more exact 
criticism is obliged to strip off. Nor need we hesitate to do this, 
when a better and more facile meaning can be brought out in this 
way. Even the vowel-points are not binding, since they came in 
nearly a thousand years after the writing of the Old Testament was 
completed. They are indeed an elucidation of the text — one so ad- 
mirable and appropriate in general, that no one should ever depart 
from them except for a good and obvious reason. But when such a 
reason does occur, who can scruple to follow a better sense than they 
give ? Yet this matter is never to be engaged in lightly, or without 
sober and adequate consideration. But surely it is not every reader, 
who can judge skilfully, whether the reason for the departure is a 
good and valid one. It is best here to “make haste slowly.” A 
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minute knowledge of grammar and idiom are necessary, in order to 
judge well. 

Mr. L. has expressed his wonder at the unwillingness of Dr. A. to 
adopt the reading of the Qeri here, or rather of the Masora parva on 
Num. 24: 9 ; which, instead of the infiO in Ps. 22: 17, suggests in 
remarks on the former passage, that the text in the Psalms reads 
VI JO . This perhaps is to be read *nfit3 ; I say perhaps , for we are 
not certain that the Masorites did read thus. They may have read 
*HfiO, and thus have made the word a derivate from * 1 * 13 , 3 plur. 
Perf. written with a superfluous fit after the first vowel ; as it is, in 
like manner, in a very few other cases, e. g., tfitjP for fijj in Hos. 10: 
14, HTjfiTJ for in Zech. 14: 10; and thus in a few other cases. 
The fit here, in such a case, is merely a mater lectionis y a fulcrum , or 
at most is only intended to give emphasis to the preceding vowel. 
That in fact the Masorites must have so read the word in question 
(i. e. read it mfiO), seems quite probable if not certain. As to the 
word * 11 ^. 3 , it has no basis. A root *nfit3 is a nullity, so far as I can 
discover, a real Hebrew XJnding ; and if so, of course we must sup- 
pose the Masorites to have read the word as *nfit3 from -n3. 

It becomes interesting to inquire here, whether the Masora has 
given a consistent testimony, in regard to the controverted word ‘'nfip . 
So far as it respects the ancient text, the Masora is the only critical 
commentary and guide which we have, in regard to nearly all the 
ancient various readings of the Hebrew manuscripts. All the ancient 
translators have dealt more or less freely with the text, in giving, 
every now and then, paraphrastical versions ; so that in a case of 
nicety as to what was a Hebrew reading, they are rarely to be de- 
pended on. The Masora has given us a pretty ample list of various 
readings, which existed at the time when it was written. We, of 
course, are entitled to choose between them, and are not at all bound 
to follow the Qeri, which bids us read so and so, in a way different 
from the received text or Kethibh. But although we have a right to 
call in question the authority of the Qeri, and half the time, or in 
some books (e. g. Daniel and Coheleth) more than half, feel obliged 
to follow the Kethibh as the better reading of the two ; yet the Ma- 
sora is a highly important means of ascertaining what the ancient 
readings of different Codices were, and some of its readings are of 
high, if not of essential, value. 

Is the Masora consistent, now, in the case before us ? On Num. 
24: 9, it says, as we have seen, that the Kethibh of Ps. 22: 17 is 
IlfiO, probably read *nao). But we must observe, that in the very 
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same passage of the Masora, the statement is made that occurs 
twice with Qamets [viz. Ps. 22: 17. Is. 38: 13], and twice with Pat- 
tah [Num. 23: 24. Ezek. 22: 25]. I understand this as meaning so 
many times, in other passages besides the text in Num. 24: 9, because 

such is the fact. In other words, with a S before it occurs five 

• *! 

times in the whole, twice where 3 has Qamets (i. e. the vowel of the 
article), and three times, if we include (as we must) Num. 24: 9, with 
a Pattah under the 3 , which merely show that the article is not here 
employed. The word and its combinations (with a) are the same in 
all these cases, as we have seen above, p. 52. Now these are all the 
instances, in which a word of this form and combination appears in 
the Old Testament. And as the Masora includes all these under its 
remark on in Num. 24: 9 ; and as these are all the forms of 

this kind in the Old Testament, in what light can we consider the 
suggestion of the Masora in this place, that the Kethibh or text 
has the form of *nfcO ? The note is plainly contradictory of itself 
here ; yet from other quarters, much later ones, we know that sonde 
Codices have read ViKD ; see Bib. Sac., p. 820, 1851. Indeed, the 
last remark of the Masora on Num. 24: 9, viz. SaYD *nao , evidently 
bears the stamp of being supposititious, or, in other words, of having 
been subsequently inserted, when *nfiO had crept into some of the 
Codices. 

The Masora magna confirms my statement. In the last chapter, 
which treats of words which are the same as to form, but which dif- 
fer in their signification , it enumerates among these and as- 

signs this form to Ps. 22: 17 and Is. 38: 13. Here then is full proof 
against TifiO in the text of Ps. 22: 17. That the Masora magna as- 
signs a different meaning to the same word as to form, in the two cases, 
doubtless arose from the perplexity in which the writers were about 
the meaning and connection of the third clause in the verse before us. 
In the Masora textual on Ps. 22: 17, the remark is also made, that 
the two cases of have a different meaning. Here both the 

Masoras agree, not only in respect to the same form, but also in the 
opinion that the two cases differ in meaning . No one ever doubted 
the meaning as the lion in one of them, viz., in Is. 38: 13 ; and it 
follows, therefore, that the Masorites made out a different meaning 
of in Ps. 22: 17. But what that meaning is or was, we have 
no means of ascertaining. Doubtless the difficulty of the passage 
which would here result from the translation by the words as the lion , 
pressed them with the seeming necessity of another signification; 
just as it has led most critics to give another, even down to the 
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present time. But as the Masorites are not authoritative, we are at 
liberty to depart from their opinion, whenever we can find “ a more 
excellent way.” 

Taking then the whole of the Masoretic testimony together, it is 
quite clear that it stands for ’nap as the reading in our text. The 
one clause in the Masora on Num. 24: 9, viz. nvo IlfcO, i. e. the 
text has *nfiO , is plainly contradictory of all the rest in the Masora, 
and bears on its face the marks of being a later addition. Hengsten- 
berg (in loc.) says, that only two unsuspected Jewish manuscripts 
have this reading in the Kethibh. 

We have only one other reading, then, which competes with "nap. 
This is *n», which would be the 3 pL either of “}*Q or of rH3. As 
to this reading, it is found only in one primary, and in a few copied, 
Jewish manuscripts. And since all the manuscripts, with the insig- 
nificant exceptions above noted, are on the side of the received text, 
as also the Masora, I should say (with Hengstenberg in loc.) : “ It 
would be to abandon everything like certainty in criticism, and along 
with this, criticism itself, were we to reject this reading” for another. 

So much for text-readings . Our main question remains : How can 
the meaning, they pierced , be made out from 'nap ? 

We have seen above, that this word occurs elsewhere only four 
times , viz. in Is. 38: 13. Num. 23: 24. 24: 9. Ezek. 22: 25. It is 
agreed, on all hands, that in all these cases it means, with the article, 
as the lion, without it, as a lion. This constitutes ground for a strong 
presumption in respect to the case before us, to say the least. To rebut 
it, we must have some plain and practicable way of making out such a 
meaning as they pierced, from . Plain the way is not. If the 
root, as is usually alleged, be then the whole matter at once be- 
comes doubtful. Gesenius well says, this root is “ of dubious author- 
ity and F uerst (Concord.) says, that it is not used. Then more- 
over, there seems to be a pretty strong probability against it, since 
we have already in Hebrew use, rn3, all of the 

like signification. But admitting T)s as a root, how then are we to 
get ■pip from it ? The normal Part. plur. of is Dpa . In all 
the Hebrew Scriptures, there are only three cases, so far as I have 
been enabled to discover, where an K is inserted after the first radical 
of a verb t[*, viz. ONp in IIos. 10: 14 (a verb) ; rri»&n in Prov. 
24: 7, and in Ezek. 28: 14, the last two being participles . 

So Alting, in his best of all books on the anomalies and rare forms of 
the Hebrew, the Fundamenta Punctat. Heb. Francof. 1717. If 
there be more, they could hardly have escaped such an indefatigable 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 6 
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and discerning investigator as he was. But these cases are all so 
plain in their form and meaning, as to leave no reason for doubt- 
ing that the is here a mere fulcrum or mater lectionis. They have 
no other anomalies but this, and no doubtful meaning to perplex the 
interpreter. 

Different is the case before us. Here the intruder has a vocal 
composite Sheva under it ; in the other cases there is no vowel, be- 
cause the letter is otiant or a mere fulcrum . The analogy fails us 
then, in a very important point ; so important, that we may truly say, 
the Hebrew has no where else an analogous pointing for a participle 
from a verb 13 ? . The example before us is a perfect ana^ Isyopevov. 

But this is not all. We are told that stands for the plural 

, by virtue of an old plur. form in for But this plu- 

ral itself is, to say the least, a doubtful one. Hengstenberg (in loc.) 
asserts, that “ it occure in only one single well-ascertained instance.” 
Gesenius and Roediger (in Gramm. § 86) say, that the plur. ending 
“ in several places [to which appeal is usually made] is doubted by 
many.” Ewald, in the last edition of his Grammar, says that u there 
are only two cases in which such a plural has any certainty and 
these are in 2 Sara. 32: 44. Ps. 144: 2, and in Cant. 8: 2. 

He adds, that “ perhaps **373 , in Ps. 45: 9, belongs to this category.” 
He expressly excludes from it. Alting has wholly omitted any 
such plural. This is a strong array against extending such a plural, 
when it cannot be clearly and necessarily made out ; which surely is 
the case in the verse before us. It is only when we are forced to 
receive it in order to make any tolerable sense, that such a plural is 
admissible. The usual examples of it that are brought forward, be- 
sides those mentioned above, are all capable of another and an easier 
solution. 

But we have not yet done with our difficulties. In order to ac- 
count for fit with a vowel , in , we are obliged to resort to the 

Chaldee mode of pointing the participle, in the cases of a root 13?. 
Here nip, for example, makes Part Cfitp, and plur. But 

what other instance, in all the Bible, is there of such a Clialdaisra ? 
The other examples with inserted K , as produced above, present no 
case of such an inserted K with a vowel of its own. Of course, then, 
they have no analogy. The case before us stands solus cum solo. 

To recapitulate for a moment; we have the following reasons 
against making the word before us a plur. participle of ms: (1) 
Such a root as ms is altogether doubtful ; the probability is much 
against it. (2) The insertion of M , in such a case, has only two or 
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three examples to support it. (3) The punctuation of such an fct 
with a vowel of its own, is without any example in Hebrew ; and if 
referred to Chaldaism, there is nothing like it elsewhere in the whole 
Hebrew Bible. (4) The plur. ending in ■»_ is at least highly im- 
probable here, if indeed it is ever admissible ; and therefore it should 
not be admitted without a necessity. Putting now all these things 
together, and adding to the whole the consideration, that the sense of 
the last clause may easily and lawfully be made out in another way, 
without any change of the text, or any violation of the laws of gram- 
mar or of the lexicon, and without a change in any word of even a 
vowel point — the case becomes, at least in my view, all but one of 
downright and absolute certainty. It is impossible to defend •'ntp , 
either as a verb or a participle, on any grounds of considerate regard 
to the grammar and the structure of the language. On this point I 
must sympathize with Dr. Alexander ; although I feel much more 
decided in regard to it, than he has expressed himself to be. But 
his solution of the whole passage I cannot well adopt. He says : 
u The sense would then be, ‘ they surround my hands and my feet 
as they would a lion/ i. e. with the strength and fierceness of a lion." 
He admits ingenuously, that there is a strangeness in this, and doubt- 
less he has some serious difficulty in his own mind, about receiving 
such an interpretation. I cannot for a moment hesitate to reject it 
It is in vain to contend against the certain and established laws of 
grammar and idiom. 

Dr. Alexander, in his Commentary, has given us but partially the 
views of Dr. Hengstenberg. He has perhaps chosen the most pru- 
dent course, since he has not obligated himself to follow that com- 
mentator in everything. But since Dr. Hengstenberg’s work has 
been translated and published in England, and since he has acquired 
so high a reputation among us, it has become important to our reli- 
gious public, that they should distinctly see where this able and learn- 
ed writer now stands, as to his theory of exegesis in regard to Ps. 
xxii., and also in regard to other Messianic Psalms. 

In his Ghristology , Dr. H. has warmly defended the personal and 
individual application of this Psalm to the Messiah, Vol. I. p. 172 seq. 
In speaking of such an application (p. 175 of ChristoL in German) 
he says, that he “ decidedly agrees with it.” He then proceeds (p. 
176) to detail all the specialities of description in the Psalm, and 
repeatedly asserts that they can be applied to no one but to the suffer- 
ing and crucified Messiah. His language is very strong, and some- 
what stringent, in respect to the opinion of his neological opponents. 
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Among other things, he adopts unhesitatingly the word as a 

plural form of the participle from ; and he appeals to Cfi*p and 
(cited above on p. 61), as justifying the redundant fit. But he 
never notices the essential difference between the fit otiant here, and 
the fit with a vowel in ’nets , which is fatal to his solution. Thus 

"I * 'i T 

much, however, for the tone and tenor of the Christology ; and these 
are such as meet my hearty approbation, and (the grammatical faux 
pas excepted) I could heartily subscribe to all the distinctive and 
important parts of his original comment on Ps. 22: 17. 

In his recent and formal Commentary on the Psalms, Dr. H. has 
departed far enough from his prior views ; and in speaking of them 
apologetically he says, that he did the best he could at the time ; for 
then “ he had as yet advanced but a little way on an independent 
footing into the depths of the Old Testament,” p. 862 Eng. translation. 
At the present time, he says, that “ if we consider the Psalm as re- 
ferring to the ideal person of the Righteous One . . . nothing but igno- 
rance (sic!) can object to this interpretation,” p. 364. He says, 
moreover, that “ this character is introduced throughout the Psalms 
more frequently than any other.” It would seem, then, that the igno- 
rance in question has scarcely any apology for itself, if such be in- 
deed the case. 

It may be so ; but after devoting a somewhat long life to the study 
of the Scriptures, I have never yet been able to form in my mind 
any definite conception, as to who or what sort of a person this ideal 
person of the Righteous One is, separate from the character and per- 
son of Christ. Dr. H. says, that “ every particular righteous man 
might appropriate to himself the consolations of this Psalm, ... so 
far as he embodied in his own person the ideal righteous man” p. 364. 
Of course, as he argues, every such man may appropriate to himself 
the sufferings depicted in it. The inference, he says, is clear, that 
the Messiah, as a righteous person, must be a sufferer. And inas- 
much as suffering and righteousness have a consummation in him, we 
in this way may come at last to see how it is applicable to the Mes- 
siah ; (not, as it would seem, to him as a unum pro omnibus , but 
merely as a unum inter omnes ). 

On v. 16 (Heb. 17) he says, in reference to a special application 
to Christ, that “ the grounds adduced in his introduction [to this chap- 
ter], make it evident, that the Psalm has reference to him [Christ] 
only as embodying the perfect idea of the righteous man,” p. 886 seq. 

The Psalmist, then, has merely drawn a picture of an ideal good 
man , first as suffering, then as rewarded. The description in Psalm 
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xxii. is true, and applies to the Saviour, only par excellence , as being 
a more distinguished good man ; and all the special and peculiar traits 
of suffering here described become, in his view, only specialities which 
intensify the light and shade of the general picture. Quantum mu - 
talus ab iUo ! 

I shall enter into no defence here of the views diverse from these, 
entertained by evangelical interpreters ; although this were an easy 
task. I would only say, that such a claro-obscure picture of the pre- 
dicted Messiah has no point of attraction for me. What could the 
Jewish people at large understand, about a mythical or philosophical 
ideal or abstraction of a good man, such as this is ? Some living and 
real examplar they might contemplate, and learn to copy. But it 
required more of transcendental philosophy to realize such a gene- 
ralization, and to connect it specially with the Messiah, than any 
Hebrew of that day ever learned. 

Doubtless, if Dr, H. is consistent with himself, we shall next hear, 
that he has applied Is. liii. to the abstract genus of righteous sufferers, 
and not to the Messiah in particular. Knobel himself (Comm. s. 365) 
is not unwilling to admit such a qualified Messianic exegesis as this ; 
and De Wette would doubtless have acceded to it. 

But in truth, the so called Messianic Psalms would be of little 
worth or force to os, when looked at through such a medium. We 
can easily understand simple predictions, that the righteous will suf- 
fer, and will be rewarded. But in what way a mere ideal is to suffer 
and be rewarded, and how all righteous men are made to participate 
in him, and so far suffer and enjoy as they are parts of this ideal, 
and what special bearing any or all of this can have on the true Mes- 
siah, we wot not. We cannot see objects distinctly, when surrounded 
with such a silver fog. It may be Dummheit or Unkundigkeit (as 
Dr. H. suggests), which prevents our seeing. But after all, it does 
need unusually sharp optics to see palpably a mere abstraction. 

With unfeigned regret we make these remarks. Dr. H. has stood 
long before the world, as the dauntless champion of evangelical views 
in Germany. Dr. Alexander has (perhaps wisely) forborne to bring 
these things out in his Commentary. Our views of duty to the 
church constrain us to give, to our religious public, an account of these 
matters as they really are. Our young men especially, who are most 
exposed to be led away by distinguished names, should have the paths 
laid open before them, in which such visionary exegesis bids us to go. 

After so much of this nature, it will cease to create surprise, when 
we learn, that Dr. H. has given up the definite Messianic interpreta- 
6 * 
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tion of the Psalms usually deemed Messianic, nearly throughout the 
whole book. Ps. viii. belongs to the ideal man. So does Ps. xvi, 
Ps. xxii. (as we have seen), and also Ps. xl. On this last Dr. H. 
makes a remark worth quoting : “ The views given by the author 
himself [viz. the author of this Comm.], in the beginning of his course, 
have lost all significance , since he has attained to a deeper insight of 
the way and manner of the New Testament, and specially of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in handling the declarations of the Old Tes- 
tament,” (Introd. to Ps. xl.). Formerly, he had stringently urged 
the consideration, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews had 
made a plain and palpable application of this Psalm to the Messiah, 
“ which is decisive as to all who believe in the divine authority of 
this Epistle.” But now his deeper insight into the nature and extent 
of the abstract , ideal, good man, has shown him that (here is no weight 
to be attached to this argument, Ps. ii. and Ps. xlv, however, are 
so difficult to manage, by way of application to the ideal man , (since 
divinity and supremacy are here assigned to the subject of these 
Psalms), that he allows them to pass as Messianic ; yet with less of 
strenuousness than formerly. 

But to other Psalms, generally deemed by most to be Messianic, 
he has applied again that universal solvent — the ideal good man . 
Upon the whole he has given us much reason to exclaim, with de- 
sponding Mary at the sepulchre : “ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him !” John 22: 13. To stop 
with Ps. ii. and xlv, and represent all the rest as transcendental 
speculation on the abstract and ideal good man, is a stride in exege- 
sis, which I would hope in God our countrymen may never be pre- 
pared to make. 

All this, by the way, helps to show that it is far from being desira- 
ble to be cast on German commentary alone, for (he elucidation of 
the true spirit of the Scriptures. All that pertains to mere philology 
and criticism of a literary kind, the Germans have done more effec- 
tually, in general, than any other writers whatever. But on this 
point of all points, the real Christology of the Bible, it seems to me 
very unsafe to follow them. Even such learned and excellent men 
as Drs. Nitzsch, Neander, Tholuck, and Muller, in their new Deutsche 
Zeitschrifl , deliberately and designedly call in question the inspiration 
of the Bible, as we hold it. They acknowledge errors of fact, of 
science, and of other minor things ; they admit discrepancy and con- 
tradiction among the various writers of the Scriptures, and attribute 
these last to individual writers, in respect to their own works. If any 
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one wishes for the proof, let him read Tholack’s Essay on Inspiration , 
in the said Zeitschrift , and Dr. Neander’s Letter to the translators of 
his Leben Jesu , given in the Preface of the Translators. Is it not 
time for American theologians to be on the look out for such things ? 
And above all, should we not provide for raising up our own critics 
and interpreters ? Is there not talent enough in our American youth, 
if duly called out, to equal, yea surpass, the Germans themselves in 
such matters ? I cannot doubt it, for a moment. But alas I how are 
our churches to be roused up to a proper sense of their present duty 
and their danger ? How are they to be persuaded, that we should 
not be dependent on foreign countries for our sacred literature? 
And when will adequate provision be made to secure a corps of life- 
guards for the church and the Bible, by an arrangement which shall 
establish and make permanent at least a small body of them, who are 
competent to meet and repel every invading foe ? 

No person, who has an adequate and enlightened view of the pres- 
ent 'state and dangers of the Christian church in this country, when 
we are becoming flooded with foreign books of all kinds, in respect 
to sacred philology, doctrinal theology, dogmatic and church history, 
(not to speak of Rationalism and atheistic philosophy), — I say no 
one can refrain from the most sincere and ardent wish, that some 
wealthy and noble-hearted Christians would make themselves immor- 
tal in the churches of God, by founding and establishing a Seminary, 
on an adequate pecuniary basis, the sole object of which should be to 
teach, to explain, and to defend the Bible. There should be in it at 
least four Professors, one for the elementary studies in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic ; one for the higher exegesis of the Old 
Testament on critical grounds ; one for Hellenistic Greek, including 
the Septuagint, the New Testament, the Apocrypha, and the apostolic 
and early Fathers, with the early New Testament apocryphal writ- 
ers ; and one for New Testament critical exegesis. 

An appendage of this critical Bible School, (into which last, laymen, 
if they desire it, as well.as theological students should be admitted,) 
should be another department, with at least two competent teachers 
to fit youth, male and female, for the great business of Sabbath Schools . 
A residence at this department should be at the election of the pupil 
as to length of time, beyond a half year’s course ; but none should be 
admitted for less time than six months. Both Institutions should be 
so endowed, and furnished, that a residence there would cost but 
quite a small sum ; and thus they would be thrown open to all ranks, 
on condition of satisfactory character and attainments. 
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Such an Institution would interfere with no other in the land. In 
the higher branches, a three years 9 curriculum should be the normal 
demand. Then the pupils who choose, can go into the Seminaries 
where doctrine, church-history, and homiletics are taught, and go 
through the ordinary course, languages excepted. With such pre- 
scriptions, only younger students would be likely to attend the Bible 
College, and the number who would frequent our already established 
Seminaries, would not probably be diminished sensibly, in the end, 
by such an Institution. 

Are these airy visions ? I am afraid they may prove to be so. 
But how easy it would be for some half a dozen men in Boston or 
New York, to do all that such a plan requires, even without sensibly 
diminishing their wealth, and certainly with great augmentation of 
their happiness. Our Statesmen soon find out how their country can 
be best and most effectually defended. They provide for manning 
the militia, when called out, with officers trained up in all military 
science at West Point. Two wars have effectually demonstrated the 
cleverness of these tactics. Why should “the children of light” bo 
less wary and wise than Statesmen ? Our all is at stake in the 
Bible . As surely as its inspiration is set aside, and our people are 
taught that enlightened views demand them to give it up, so surely is 
there an end to all evangelical religion among the mass ; and all the 
authoritative power of the Bible will cease thenceforth to be recog- 
nized. Then we shall be where France is; or (which is not much 
better in respect to piety among the mass of men) where the Germans 
are, having, on the Sabbath, some twenty, or it may be thirty, but 
rarely fifty, persons to attend a brief public worship, in their large 
towns and villages, and most of that brief time of worship occupied 
with music. If we are not to come to this, then may God put it into 
Jhe hearts of wealthy and enlightened men among us to raise up, here 
and there at least, Bible Colleges, Sacred West-Points, where officers 
will be trained up, who are able and willing to defend, to the last 
extremity and triumphantly, that holy citadel of Christianity, the 
Scriptures given by inspiration op God. 

Having, in a preceding paragraph, ventured to speak plainly con- 
cerning the views of some men greatly respected and honored, I must 
not do myself, or the distinguished writers above named, the injustice 
of an exposure to be misunderstood. 1 would say therefore explicit- 
ly, that I do not think there is any good reason to doubt the personal 
piety of any of the gentlemen whom I have thus named, certainly 
none to doubt their highly distinguished talents and learning. I have, 
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as I think, very good reason to believe, that each of them regards 
the whole soul and essence of Christianity as centering in the •person 
of Christ , and that without him is neither true religion nor Christian 
salvation. They receive and regard him as their Saviour, in an ap- 
propriate sense. But their education and modes of reasoning have 
led them to think less of what they would name the costume or non- 
essentials of the Scriptures, than we are accustomed to do. They 
separate facts, and incidents, and what they regard as Jewish opin- 
ions and views, from what they would name the moral and spiritual 
essence of the religion set forth in the Bible ; and while they are in a 
measure indifferent to the exactness of the truth and consistency of 
the former, they believe and receive the latter. Their refined edu- 
cation, and tlieir great powers of discrimination, enable them, in some 
measure, to separate between costume and person ; and while they 
are not solicitous about the first, they seem readily to admit for sub- 
stance the last. Endowed with such powers and such learning, they 
may, perhaps, do all this, without hazard to their own personal sal- 
vation. Who can doubt of the late Neander’s personal piety ? And 
so one might speak of Tholuck, of Mtiller, and of Nitzsch. But 
while they may make such discriminations as the above, perhaps sal - 
va fide in a personal sense, could their positions in regard to the 
Scriptures be received by the undiscriminating multitude of men, 
both learned and unlearned, without the most absolute hazard of all 
belief in the Bible as divinely authoritative ; of all belief in its doc- 
trines, its precepts, and its facts? Impossible, altogether impossi- 
ble. The ground once abandoned, which Paul has taken, that all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, every man of com- 
mon attainments will feel at liberty to say whatever his own subjec- 
tive feelings may dictate ; to say : 1 This is unimportant, that is un- 
essential ; this is a doubtful narration, that is a contradictory one ; 
this is in opposition to science, and that to reason ; this may be prun- 
ed, and that lopped off, while the tree may still remain as good as 
ever.* In a word, every one is left, wholly and without any check, 
to be his own judge in the case, how much of the Bible is consonant 
with his own reason and subjective feelings, and how much is not ; 
and these feelings are of course the high court of appeal. What now 
has become of the book of God, true, authoritative, decisive of all 
duty and all matters of faith ? Gone, absolutely gone, irretrievably 
gone, as to the mass of men who are not philosophizers in casuistry 
and in the theory of religion. And if any doubt remains, as to the 
effect of such doctrine, I appeal again to the religious state of the 
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great German community — to their Sabbaths, to their lonely sanc- 
tuaries, to their lack of missionary spirit, and to their general indif- 
ference as to revivals of religion, such as produce and foster warm- 
hearted piety. The Pietists , (as in the way of scorn they name all 
warm-hearted and practical religious men), are merely “ a smoke in 
the nostrils ” of their scholars and their statesmen. No man can re- 
but the force of this appeal ; for the truth of it is too palpable. The 
worst of all is, that the mass of the Germans look, with secret scorn, 
on a man who claims that a practically godly, prayerful, humble life, 
is essential to religion. One question sums up the account. Where 
is the family altar for prayer and praise in the German community ? 
Even in the so-called religious community ? If what I have often 
heard be true, such altars are not more numerous among them, than 
were the righteous, whom Abraham was requested to find in a devot- 
ed city of old. I do not say there can be no piety, where this is the 
case. There may be some sevens of thousands, I hope there are, 
who do not “ bow the knee to Baal ;” and doubtless the Redeemer 
has sincere followers and friends there. But that active spirit of 
piety, which fills the church and the conference-room with humble 
and anxious inquirers after the way of salvation ; which sanctifies 
the Sabbath; which builds up religious Schools; which sends the 
Gospel to the destitute in one’s own country, and raises up mission- 
aries and causes them to go forth unto the ends of the earth, that 
“the dead may hear the voice of the Son of God and live” — such 
a spirit cannot breathe strongly and freely, where there are no family 
altars, and no Sabbath. 

To the same position or state, or one much like it, must we also 
come, ere long, unless this tide can be averted from us. But this 
must be done, if it can be accomplished. On the present generation 
in our country it rests, to decide the question whether we shall fol- 
low in the footsteps of Germany. The spirit of every Christian pas- 
tor in the land, and of every private Christian too, ought to be roused 
up to meet this great exigency ; and the churches should at once 
concert and adopt measures to establish such an Institution as has 
been described above, or something equivalent to it. New times 

AND NEW DANGERS CALL FOR NEW AND ADEQUATE DEFENCES. 
We should train our own men ; so that they may rush with skill 
and power into the thickest of the battle, so often as the porten- 
tous contest arises. Alas! How will our churches rue the day, 
(when they have become prostrate in energy and insignificant in 
numbers), in which they have neglected to furnish a corps of holy 
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officers , who are adequate to guide in every contest and on every 
occasion ! 

But 1 sat out to descant on a short Hebrew text, and have made 
a long, a very long, excursus ; and yet I would hope, not one that 
will be useless ; for I am sure that it is not uncalled for. A few 
words more, in returning to our text, and I have done. 

It is clear from what I have said above, that Dr. Alexander, Mr. 
Landis, and myself, perfectly agree as to the applicability of that 
text in Ps. 22: 17, to a crucified Saviour . We differ only in the 
mode of arriving at the conclusion. I must confess that I see noth- 
ing to take alarm at in Dr. A/s opinion about it. Mr. L., too, is 
clearly and entirely orthodox as to principle ; and besides all this, he 
has managed his discussion with much acuteness and ability. If he 
has made some small slips in regard to the grammatical nature and 
power of Hebrew forms and accents, he can appeal to a long line of 
critics who have done the same thing before him, in respect to the pas- 
sage now in view. He has the consolation at least of being found in 
very respectable company. He will doubtless do me the justice to say, 
that I have shown him no disrespect ; at least, if I have, I am uncon- 
scious of it, and it certainly was not intended. A man who can write 
as he does, need not anticipate disrespect from any sensible reader. 

To conclude ; I have not advanced my own solution of the contro- 
verted passage in question, with any intended assumption of certainty 
on my part, or made any efforts to cast on other opinions differing 
from mine any contumely, or to hold them up to disrespect. I have 
merely proposed a way of interpreting the controverted verse before 
us, in a manner simple, normal, without offence to grammatical or 
lexical usage, and without changing any one either of the letters or 
of the vowels of the text. I am no stickler for the Kethibh or for the 
Qeri, but I adopt either, when the sense seems to me to demand it. 
And as to the vowel-points, since they are notoriously no older than 
the sixth century of our era, we are clearly not bound by them. 
Yet no good Hebrew scholar can say, that they are not a masterly, 
and almost always a true, exposition of the meaning of the Hebrew 
text. It follows, of course, that when we depart from them, there 
should be an exegetical necessity , or at least an evident advantage , in 
doing so, as to the meaning of the text. That we may depart from 
them, is with me one of the orthodox critical canons ; that we should 
depart from them, except for reasons such as have been suggested, 
I deem little short of downright heresy in criticism. 
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Since the preceding pages were in type, a copy of Lengerke’s re- 
cent Commentary on the Psalms has come into my hands. He has 
made some remarks that are worthy of attention, on the passage 
which has been before us, and which go far toward showing the pos- 
sibility of retaining in its usual Hiphil sense, with only some 

little modification. 

That the original meaning of is to smite , beat, ( schlagen ), both 
Gesenius and Lengerke assert ; and this is fully borne out by the 
kindred languages. But there is an accessory idea attached to it, in 
most, if not all cases. This is that of smiting around a thing , and 
sometimes so as to enclose , clamp , clasp, or clinch it. So in Is. 17: 6. 
24: 13, qpb means the healing around , i. e. of a fig-tree, in order to 
knock off its fruit. From this is easily deduced the secondary and 
common meaning in Hiph., viz. to surround, enclose ; as in 1 Kings 
7: 24. Is. 15: 8. 2 Kings 6: 14. 11: 8. Ps. 17: 9. 7§: 18. It is not 
confined to persons ; it may extend to things , as in Job 19: 6, “He 
has thrown around (sj^pP;) me his net.” So tropically, in Lam. 8: 5. 
The idea is, that the net grasps or surrounds him, so that he is help- 
less. Easily deduced from this shade of meaning, is that of going 
round in a continuous circle ; like the revolution of the stated feasts. 
Is. 29: 1. Job 1: 5. 

Yet the verb has clearly another shade of meaning, which attaches 
itself mostly to the simple idea of smiting or heating ; e. g., Is. 10: 34 
(Piel), where it is applied to smiting down a forest, viz., with the 
blows of the axe. So in Job 19: 26; where (in Piel) it is used for 
smiting the skin of Job with grievous ulcers so as to destroy it ; (comp. 
Job 2: 7, “And Satan . . . smote (*j«l) Job with sore boils,” etc.). 
A destructive smiting is implied in both these cases, by the tenor of 
the sense. On this may be easily grafted the smiting or wounding of 
the hands and the feet; as I have interpreted the passage above. 
But Lengerke chooses the other shade of sentiment, and renders thus : 
[“ They have clasped or clinched'], lion-like, my hands and my feet .” 
This he refers to the clinching of the hands and feet by the claws of 
the lion, who thus prevents his prey from defending himself or escap- 
ing. The meaning is, that the claws surround the limbs, so as to 
constringe them ; and thus the victim has no means of escape. Of 
course, he carries forward W*pn of the second clause, to the third, 
as shown above in the version, and takes Unfits in the same sense as 
that which I have endeavored to defend. 

Certainly this is an ingenious and not unnatural interpretation. 
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Conceding it, all the absurdity which Mr. Landis and others find in 
surround, as applied to hands and feet, falls away ; and the image 
seems to be taken from nature. Yet 1 have a doubt remaining ; and 
this is, whether the lion does not always employ his teeth first, in as- 
saulting his victim, and his daws merely in holding him fast, and 
helping to tear him in pieces. If so, then piercing or wounding is 
the more probable sense of because the most appropriate. 

In either way, this verb suits well the last clause, and doubtless ought 
to be transferred to it. 

[Note. I add a word, in respect to the English Translation of Hengstenbcig’s 
Commentary. I have, in reading some of it, not unfrequently found myself 
obliged to resort to the original, in order to be sure of the meaning. For exam- 
ple, we have a version of the Hebrew (H. p. 39 German) by Dr. H., which runs 
thus : “ Sie umgeben mich Lowengleich nach Handed und Fiissen Eng. Trans- 
lation : “ They beset me, lion-like, on my hands and my feet” If I rightly under- 
stand the German, it means : “ They surround me, lion-like, as to my hands and 
my feet,” the two latter nouns in Hebrew being the Acc. of manner. To beset any 
one, is plain and good English ; but to beset on , sounds strange to us in these 
western ends of the earth. To set on, is familiar enough ; but to beset on, I cannot 
get at, without going to the German. I would by no means characterize the 
Translation in general as unfaithful ; but it needs revision and more pains-takiug 
in passages of critical nicety.] 

No. II. Suggestions respecting the much controverted 
of Psalm viii. 2. 

This word still remains an offendiculum criticorum . Hengstenberg 
insists, that it is the Inf const form of the verb , to give , put, 
place , etc., although he takes the liberty, in his version of it in the 
Commentary, to translate it gekronet , [hast] crowned. Hoffmann, in 
his striking work on Prophecy and its Fulfilment, makes it an Imper . 
of ; on which no comment is needed. De Wette renders the 
clause thus : “ Who exaltest thy praise to heaven.” Ewald (Psalmen) 
renders thus: “ Thou whose glory is exalted above the heavens.” 
All of these translations are rather metaphrases of the word rrtn, 
than a literal version. The sense which they give is a good one in 
itself ; but our question now is : Whether it is true to the original ? 

Most of the expositors and grammarians have assigned n:n, as 
Hengstenberg does, to the const. Inf. of . The latter strenuously 
maintains, that it can be made nowhere else. My question, and the 
first one, is : Whether it can, with any probability, be made here ? 

(1) All analogy in the alleged verb (]nj) is against it. Examples 
of the Inf. forms of this verb are very numerous. Two of them are 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 7 
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normal, like *jri3 . All the rest, excepting the case before us, are 
either n3P (a usual Inf. fem. form in verbs :o), or else a contraction 
of this form, viz. nP. The examples of these amount to some 140. 
As to the Inf. form of rr3P, if it is one, it stands alone. 

(2) No other verbs Pe Nun form such an Inf. All that are not 
normal, follow the model of njP (nP). 

(3) Verbs Pe Yodh, like those Pe Nun, do many of them drop 
their first radical in the Inf. ; e. g. , Inf. n*jb . In a very few 
cases here, there are forms like Pin V, , i. e. with a long vowel on the 
first syllable ; but only one has a Sheva under the first letter (like 
fi:p) ; and this is in Gen. 46: 3. The word in question is 
which is said to be innn with a 73 prefix preposition. But this for- 
mation I doubt, because there is not another like it in all the fem. 
Infinitives of verbs Pe Yodh. It is said, that the verb which pre- 
cedes this word, viz. N^P, requires 73 prep, to follow it. But this is 
not so always. This verb does indeed admit a 73 prep, after it; but 
by far the greater number of nouns which follow it, are in the simple 
Acc. without the 73 . Then it is easy to suppose a noun-form in PHnfc) 
(descent), such as is formed in the second class of verbs Pe Yodh, 
e. g. such as ntpTS from 3t3^ , only that in the case before us, the 
Yodh quiescent is omitted in the writing, which is very common 
everywhere. The sense of the passage is the same by using the 
noun, as if we employ the supposed Infinitive. 

Where can we find, then, in the hundreds of cases in verbs Pe 

Nun and Pe Yodh, an established fem. Inf. form, which is like Pisn? 

■» ; 

Not even one can be found. It is therefore very hard to believe, 
against such united and universal testimony as all this. It must be 
the most extreme necessity, which would justify us in admitting H:n 
under the category of Infinitives. 

Is there such a necessity in the present case ? Plainly not. In 
fact the clause fi'Trjsn-b? ^“rin n:n "Vvi'N, in v. 2, seems to forbid 

• r » - ' : * l -i 

an Inf. here. Dr. H. translates thus, in his Notes: “Thou, in re- 
spect to whom the giving thy glory over the heaven.” Is there not 
something strange and seemingly lame in this? is rendered 

thou in respect to whom. Literally the Hebrew runs thus : Thou in 
respect to whom to give thy glory , etc. This is enigmatic enough ; 
and I must believe this to be a connection and position of an Inf. 
without any parallel. 

To me it seems quite probable, almost certain indeed, that the flip 
here is either a verb Praeter from the root n:P, and should be so 
pointed ; or else (which appears more probable), it is the Pres. Part. 
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of the same verb, and to be pointed njh . Nothing is easier, in either 
of these cases, than the grammatical construction. The relative pro- 
noun can be combined in sense with the in tjnin, i. e. it can 
be combined with the second, or even the first pers. of a pronoun ; 
just as we can say : “ He who , tkou who , I who ; Heb. Gramm. § 12 1. 
1. n. 1, But the last two combinations are somewhat rare ; yet not 
so much so as to be doubtful. Naturally the pronoun -npat relates 
more often to the third pers., and to make a different reference with- 
out necessity, is undesirable. But if it be taken as the third pers. 
here, it would disagree with the suffix . 

But what now is the meaning of the proposed construction above? 

I answer, that the verb is no stranger in Hebrew. It occurs in 
Hos. 8: 9, 10, in the sense of distributing or diffusing . Its original 
meaning is to extend or stretch out. Abundant pledges of this are 
given in its correlates. In Greek we have rsi'-ou, to extend , stretch 
out In the Indo- Germanic, tan is of the same meaning. In 
Ethiopic, tin =* expanse . In our English word ex-tend , we have the 
game etymon at the basis. Indeed this sense is quite plain, and well 
established, in the original root. 

Besides this, if there be any meaning in the root ]n3 , to give , which 
is here necessary, the same is also to be found in ; for one of its 
meanings is, to give , to distribute , as it evidently stands related to ]na . 
But clearly the former sense of diffusing or expanding is altogether 
appropriate in the verse before us, which speaks of glory expanded 
abroad over the whole heavens . What that glory is, the fourth verse 
has disclosed, viz., the moon and the stars, which, as a combined whole, 
are spread over the entire face of the sky. 

We seem, then, to have arrived near our goal. We can now 
translate : Thou who diffusest abroad thy glory over the heavens ; thus 
taking as related to the second person, in connection with the 
pronoun We point the controverted word, in this case, partici- 
piatty , viz. n Jh . Participles have no distinction of person , but only 
of gender and number ; and they may tlierefore be used, with equal 
propriety, with either the first, second, or third person. All on this 
ground is plain, proper, and appropriately significant. We merely 
gupply the appropriate vowel-points ; and the liberty to do this, when 
the exigency of the passage demands it, has already been vindicated 
in the preceding No. I. That there is an exigency here, seems to me 
plain ; for we cannot, against the universal testimony of all verbs Pe 
Nun and Pe Yodh, make an Inf. form out of nan from . If it is 
sot a monstrosity, it is at least in opposition to all normal forms of 
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abridged fern. Infinitives. We obtain as good a sense, even a better 
one, oot of n:h, than oat of n2Pu 

V » J 

But there is another way of resolving the difficulty, viz., by taking 
the word ron as a verb in the Praet., and pointing it rtJR. It would 
then have -rill for its subject, and we must translate thus : Thou 
whose glory extends abroad over the heavens. This is favored by 
Ewald ; and for substance it gives the same sense as the other meth- 
od of pointing, although the structure is not so facile, when we point 
it as a verb. The noun "tin is masc. and therefore requires the 
masc. verb; and such is 

v v 

Thus we save all the grammatical difficulty of an Infin. form, which 
is against usage and without a single parallel in the language. Thus 
too we obtain even a better sense than fn? gives. And as the verfe^ 
when pointed as above (i. e. either njn or njh), is no stranger in 
the older Hebrew, and has extensive off-shoots in other languages, I 
can see no valid objection to admitting it here. The objection, that 
such a verb is not frequent in the Hebrew, if urged against any par- 
ticular word in this passage or in that, would, if admitted, exclude a 
great many well established words. E. g. (son) in Ps. 2: 12, 
stands quite alone in Hebrew, if we except the three examples of it 
in the brief composition of Lemuel, contained in Prov. xxxi. But 
who doubts the reality of the reading ? So fnitj (wife) in Ecc. 2: 8, 
stands entirely alone in all the Bible ; yet that is no good reason for 
rejecting the word. And so of a multitude of other words. It is 
quite as probable that David should use the verb elsewhere 
also employed, as that he should use *13 in Ps. 2: 12. The only fair 
question is : Whether the verb is usable and appropriate ? We re- 
ply by affirming both ; and we have given our reasons for such a 
reply. 

My object was merely a special one in the preceding remarks, viz. 
to investigate the apparently strange form of the word ran, as com- 
ing from ]nj . We have found an easy and obvious solution, in 
supposing a different root in actual use. In this case, we change only 
the vowel-points ; and if we can thus avoid trespassing the laws of 
grammar as to the fem. Inf. forms of verbs Pe Nun, and make even 
a more appropriate sense by adopting another root, I do not see why 
any serious objection should be made against the view of the subject 
which has been taken above. 

I merely remark, at the close, that in my apprehension, Ps. viii. 
needs, and ought to receive, a very different exposition from that 
which Dr. H. has made out. The abstract ideal man accomplishes 
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very little here, in the way of satisfying the demands of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 2: 6—9, and several other passages. It seems to 
me quite certain, that the author of that epistle verily believed that 
the Messiah is to be found in Ps. viii. My views of his authority 
are such, that in my mind this settles the question, whether Christ is 
to be found there, in the affirmative. But time and space forbid 
entering on a discussion of the Psalm, although one is much needed. 


ARTICLE IV. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS AS WE NOW HAVE THEM IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, AND THE HEGELIAN ASSAULTS UPON THEM. 

By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Professor in Bowdoin College. 

[Continued from Vol. VIIL p. 529.] 

Y. Comparison of the Canonical Gospels with the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels still extant. 

The impugners of the New Testament gospels appeal to the fact, 
that there are gospels acknowledged to be apocryphal, as a proof of 
their theory that our recognized gospels are also myths or forgeries. 
Any one who candidly examines these spurious gospels, and compares 
them with the New Testament, will find in them, not a refutation of 
our sacred writers, but a most convincing testimony to their intelli- 
gence, honesty and supernatural inspiration. So totally diverse are 
they from the genuine gospels, in conception, in spirit, in execution, 
in their whole impression — in all respects so entirely unlike, so im- 
measurably inferior, that the New Testament only shines the brighter 
by the contrast. They have scarcely so much resemblance to the 
genuine gospels, a9 the monkey has to a man. 

An elaborate history and collection of these writings was first pub- 
lished by Fabricius near the beginning of the last century. The 
first volume of a new and critical edition was issued at Halle by Thilo 
in 1832. Prof. Norton has given an account of them in the third 
volume of his work on the Genuineness of the Gospels, but with an 
incredulity in regard to the testimony of the ancients which amounts 

7* 
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almost to credulousness ; jet it is very useful to be studied in con- 
nection with other and more credulous authorities. Ullmann gives a 
very good abstract of them in his treatise entitled Historisch oder 
Mgtkisch, and Guerike in his Introduction to the New Testament 
makes a brief and intelligible catalogue of them. Quite recently Dr. 
Hoffmann of Leipzig has compiled a Life of Jesus according to the 
Apocrypha, accompanied with learned annotations. English transla- 
tions of the principal apocryphal writings of the New Testament have 
been collected and published both in England and the United States. 
If this has been done with any purpose of bringing discredit on our 
genuine New Testament, the design has most signally failed, for on 
every fair minded and intelligent reader, they must produce directly 
the opposite effect. 

Fabricius gave the titles of about fifty of such spurious writings, 
and the industry of subsequent investigation has added to the num- 
ber ; but scarcely one-tenth part of these are now extant, and prob- 
ably there were never more than ten or a dozen distinct works of the 
kind, the others being different recensions of the same narrative, or 
different titles of the same work, or mere repetitions of each other. 


The Apocryphal Gospels . 

Not more than seven of these now remain, which are worthy of 
notice, three of them in the Greek language, two in the Latin, and 
two in the Arabic. They are the following : 

1. The Protevangelium of James the Brother of the Lord , of which 
the full Greek title is this : Aujyqaig xeu latOQia ftc og iyewrftri t) in sq- 
ayia Qeoroxos tii aanrjQiar, that is, Declaration and history how 
the most holy mother of God was horn for our salvation . This seems 
to be the most ancient and valuable of these books ; it was first made 
known in Europe by W. Postel about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and was published by Fabricius in his Codex Apoc. Nov. 
Test. The principal part of it is occupied (cap. 1 — 20) with the his- 
tory of the birth and childhood of Mary, and the circumstances at- 
tending the birth of Christ. Then follows briefly and much in the 
manner of our gospels (cap. 21, 22) the visit of the Magi and the 
flight into Egypt ; and it concludes (cap. 23, 24) with an extended 
description of the murder of Zachariah, the father of John the Bap- 
tist. The style of this gospel is far more simple and pure than that 
of any other of these apocryphal narratives, though in this respect, 
as in all others, it is immeasurably below the canonical books. Some 
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things mentioned in it are alluded to by Justin Martyr and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and the book is expressly quoted by Origen. It was 
in existence, at least a part of it, as early as the third century, though 
it was much later than that, before it was ascribed to the brother of our 
Lord, or took the title of Protevangelium. It gives some indications 
of a Gnostic origin. It was for a long time held in high estimation 
by the Greek church, and publicly read at their festivals, especially 
those which pertained to Mary. Very probably many of the early 
church traditions respecting Mary are preserved in it ; and in this 
respect it may gratify a curiosity for which the canonical gospels 
make very little provision. 

2. The Greek Gospel of Thomas . This is one of the most extrav- 
agant of the apocryphal books, and professes to give a minute ac- 
count of Jesus from the twelfth year of his age. It is filled with 
miracles which are wholly ridiculous, and some of them decidedly 
immoral and malevolent. The beginning and close of the book are 
very fragmentary. Irenaeus (adv. Haer. 1. 17) refers to some things 
contained in the book, and Origen (Horn, in Luc. I.) expressly men- 
tions it. There is not the shadow of probability that it was written 
by Thomas the apostle. It is evidently of heretical origin, and was 
highly esteemed and in great use among the Manichaeans. It is 
probably of considerably later date than the preceding one, and its 
Greek style is very impure. 

3. The Greek Gospel of Nicodemus . This, next to the Protevan- 
gelium, is the most important and respectable, as well as the most 
widely circulated of the apocryphal gospels. It is divided into two 
unequal parts, which seem originally to have been separate works. 
The first part (cap. 1 — 1G) contains a minute description of the ex- 
amination of Jesus before Pilate, and of his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion, and appears to be a remodelling and amplification of certain 
epistles and acts of Pilate , which are very early mentioned, but have 
not come down to us in_a reliable shape. (See Justin Martyr, Apol. 

I. 76, 84. Tertull. Apol. 21. Oros. Hist. VII. 4. Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 

II. 2.) It is probably of Jewish-Christian origin, and written for 
the purpose of affecting unbelieving Jews by the example of Annas 
and Caiaphas, who, it alleges, were converted by the testimony of 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. 

The second part (cap. 19 — 27) describes Christ's descent into Hades 
and the wonderful things he accomplished there. This is apparently 
more modern than the first part. Some Latin MSS. have an addi- 
tional chapter, in which Annas and Caiaphas make oath before Pilate, 
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that they are convinced, from all the testimony, that die Jesus con- 
demned and executed at their instigation, is truly the Son of God* 
There are also printed with it, by Thilo, letters of Pilate to the em- 
perors Claudius and Tiberius. 

The book, in its present form, cannot have been earlier than the 
fifth century, and was probably much later. It is not expressly 
mentioned until the thirteenth century. The prologue, which states 
that it was written in the Hebrew language by Nicodemus in the 
time of Christ, and translated into Greek by a Jewish Christian, 
named Annanias, during the reign of the emperor Theodosius, is evi- 
dently a mere fiction. The book was held in high esteem during the 
middle ages, and before the invention of the art of printing, it had 
been translated into Latin, Gaelic, Anglo-Saxon, German and 
French. 

4. The Latin Gospel of the Nativity of Mary . This probably be- 
longs to the sixth century. The prologue, which states that it was 
written by Matthew, and translated into Latin by Jerome, deserves 
no regard. It goes over the same ground as the Protevangelium ; 
but is more minute as to the birth of Mary, and more condensed on 
the other points. 

5. The Latin History of the Nativity of Mary and of the Infancy 
of the Saviour . The first part (cap. 1 — 17) from the annunciation 
of Mary to the Bethlehem massacre, follows mainly the Protevange- 
lium, though with considerable variations and amplifications ; while 
the latter part, the childhood of the Saviour, is more like the apoc- 
ryphal books which we find in the Arabic language. 

6. The Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. In this book, 
Christ is introduced as discoursing with his disciples, and giving them 
a long and marvellous account of the life, death and burial of Joseph. 
Its Arabic style has an air of antiquity about it, though it is some- 
what bombastic. It seems to be the product of a Jewish-Christian, 
and a translation from the Hebrew. It may possibly, in its present 
form, be as early as the third or fourth century. 

7. The Arabic Gospel of the Childhood of the Redeemer. This 
book was in high esteem among the Nestorians, and may have been 
the product of some Nestorian Christian of the fourth or fifth century, 
and originally written in Syriac. Cap. 1 — 9 relate minutely the 
birth of Christ; 10 — 26 the flight into Egypt, and the wonderful 
miracles wrought by his presence, his clothes, the water in which he 
had been washed, etc. ; 27 — 35 another course of miracles through 
the instigation of Mary ; 36 — 49 miracles wrought by the boy of liis 
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own accord, all of them childish, some of them obscene ; and cap. 50 
relates a visit made to the temple at Jerusalem. 


Abstract of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

Having thus given an account of these books, it remains that we 
present an outline of their contents, in order to afford opportunity for 
a comparison between them and the genuine. To avoid repetition, 
it will be most convenient to do this in the form which Ullm&nn has 
adopted in the work above referred to, namely, by grouping into one 
view what is said in the different books respecting the same person 
or subject. Each subject, however, has some one book particularly 
devoted to it, so that an analysis of a subject is generally the analy- 
sis of a book. We begin with 

Joseph. According to the Arabic History of Joseph (No. 6), 
Christ, seated in the midst of his disciples on the mount of Olives, 
relates for substance the following story : “ Joseph, well acquainted 
with the arts and sciences, was a priest in the temple of the Lord ; 
but he pursued his carpenter’s trade, and lived, even in Egypt, by 
the labor of his hands, that, according to the law, he might not, for 
his support, be chargeable to any one. He was highly distinguished, 
not only by his intellectual qualities, but also by the physical ; ha 
never suffered from weakness, his sight never failed, he never lost a 
tooth nor had the toothache, he never lost his presence of mind, he 
always walked erect, he never had a pain in his limbs, and was al- 
ways fresh and cheerful for labor. He lived to be a hundred and 
twelve years old, and it was not till near the close of his life that he 
felt any diminution of the liveliness and vigor of his mind or body, 
or lost in any degree his interest in his handicraft. An angel an- 
nounced to him his approaching death, and he fell into great fear and 
distress, and earnestly entreated God for help and relief. He prayed 
God not to permit frightful looking demons to come in his way, nor 
the gate-keepers of paradise to obstruct the entering in of his soul, 
nor the lions to rush upon him, nor the waves of the fiery sea, through 
which his soul must pass, to overwhelm him, before he had seen 
the glory of God. In the anguish of death Joseph cursed himself, 
his life, the day of his birth, the breasts he had sucked ; he heaped 
up all kinds of accusations against himself, besides original sin, all 
kinds of actual sin, untruthfulness, hypocrisy, reproachfulness, fraud, 
and many others. In this distress he calls upon Jesus, the Naza- 
rene, as his Saviour and deliverer, hi9 Lord and God, begs his 
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pardon that he, through ignorance, had sinned against the mystery of 
his miraculous birth by an unworthy suspicion, and then concludes, 
‘ O my Lord and God, be not angry, and condemn me not on account 
of that hour ; I am thy servant, and the son of thy handmaid, and 
thou art my Lord, my God and Saviour, the Son of God in truth.’ 
This earnest prayer of Joseph not to be forsaken, being satisfactory, 
Jesus laid his hand upon the bosom of the dying man, and perceived 
that his soul was about to dee out of his mouth ; and from the south 
he sees death and hell approaching with their fiery troop; and then, 
at his prayer, the archangels Michael and Gabriel appear, receive 
the soul of Joseph, enfold it in a lustrous garment, and protect it from 
the demons of darkness, which are found on the way. At the lamen- 
tations of the family, Nazareth and Galilee come together and take 
part in the mourning. Jesus utters a prayer which he had composed 
before he was born of Mary, and as soon as he says 4 Amen,’ a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host draws near ; he commands one of them to 
spread out a resplendent shroud, and therein enwrap the body of Jo- 
seph. Then he blessed the dead ; no smell of death should proceed 
from him, no worm should touch him, no limb should be decomposed, 
no hair should fall from his head ; but he should remain entire and 
uninjured till the millennial feast. Afterwards the most distinguish- 
ed men in the city come to array Joseph in his grave-clothes, but 
they cannot remove from him the linen garment ; so closely and im- 
movably does it adhere to his body, that they cannot find a single 
fold by which they can seize hold of it.” 

The apostles, to whom Jesus relates all this, only wonder that 
Joseph, the just one, whom Jesus calls his father, whose festival by 
the command of Jesus all the world must annually celebrate, was not, 
by the miraculous power of Jesns, made immortal, like Enoch and 
Elijah. To this Jesus replies, that by Adam all men without excep- 
tion, who descend from him, are made mortal — that this is the fate 
which even Enoch and Elijah, who as yet retain their bodies, will 
experience at the final consummation, when four will be slain by 
anti-christ, namely, Enoch and Elijah, Shilo and Tabitha. 

Towards the close of the book the celebration of Joseph’s festival 
is most earnestly enjoined, as also the copying and circulating of this 
history of Joseph. Whoever, on the festival of Joseph, distributes 
alms, or offers gifts and prayers, shall be rewarded thirty, sixty, and 
a hundred fold ; whoever copies the history of his life, him will Christ 
commend to the special protection of God for perfect absolution ; the 
poor, who have nothing to give, must at least give the name of Joseph 
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to a new born son, and thus protect him from poverty and sudden 
death ; and finally, as Christ in the canonical gospels says, “ Go and 
teach all nations,” so here he says, “ Proclaim to them the death of 
my father Joseph, celebrate his birth with a yearly festival ; and he 
who adds to this word or takes from it, is guilty of sin.” 

In reading such a gospel as this, what a totally different atmosphere 
we breathe from that of the canonical gospels ! We are transported 
at once to another age, to a different planet, to a totally diverse world 
of ideas. It is as different from the New Testament gospels as Jack 
the Giant-killer is from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Yet it was 
written in or near the same country as the canonical gospels, and 
probably not many generations later. 

Mary. Here we derive our information mainly from the book 
already quoted (No. 6), from the Protevangelium (No. 1), from the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary (No. 4), and from the History of the 
Nativity of Mary (No. 5). Jn the History of Joseph (No. 6), Jesus 
makes the following statements respecting his mother, namely, that 
when she was three years old she was brought into the temple and 
remained there nine years, till she was twelve. At the close of this 
period, on consultation with the priests, that the change of constitu- 
tion might not occur to her in the temple, and thereby God be in- 
censed, it was resolved to give her to a just and pious man. Twelve 
venerable men from the tribe of Judah were called together, and the 
lot cast, by which she was given to Joseph, who took her away. 
With Joseph Mary found children of a former marriage, among them 
James, whom she brought up, and thence she was called the mother 
of James. In the fourteenth year of Mary’s age, Christ, with the 
approbation of the Father, and the concurrence of the Holy Ghost, 
accomplished through her his incarnation, being born in a mysterious 
way which no created being can understand. The birth, on account 
of which Joseph went with Mary to Bethlehem, occurred in that pro- 
phetic city in a cave near the grave of Rachel. Satan informed 
Herod of it, and this occasioned the persecution and the flight into 
Egypt. Says Jesus : u Then Joseph arose and took my mother, and 
I rested in her bosom, and Salome accompanied us on our journey to 
Egypt.” The family remained in Egypt a year, and Jesus relates 
all the circumstances, as if he had the most perfect recollection of 
them. 

The account of Mary in the Protevangelium is far more minute 
and circumstantial. In this narrative she is in a miraculous manner 
promised to her parents, Joachim and Anna, who had long been child- 
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less, and mourned and suffered much on that account When Mary 
was six months old her mother put her on the floor to see whether 
she could stand, and she walked seven steps and then came back to 
the arms of her mother. In her third year she was brought into the 
temple attended by a company of pure virgins, and was received by 
the high priest with the eulogistic words : “ Mary, the Lord hath ex- 
alted thy name among all generations, and in the last days God will 
reveal to thee the treasures of his redemption for the sons of Israel.” 
Then the high priest placed her on the third step of the altar, and 
she sprang upon her feet and the whole house of Israel loved her. 
Mary was now brought up like a dove in the temple of the Lord, and 
received her food from the hand of an angel. By a revelation made 
to the high priest, at twelve years of age she must be betrothed to an 
Israelite for her protection, and this her protector must be pointed 
out by a divine token. All the widowers of the people were to come 
together with their staves ; and he on whose staff the sign appeared, 
was to take her away. A dove flew out from the staff of Joseph, the 
last one, and rested upon his head ; and then, notwithstanding his 
reluctance, Mary was given to him. 

When Mary first went out to draw water, she heard a voice: 
“ Hail, thou favored one, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou 
among women.” She looked about her to the right and left to see 
whence the voice proceeded ; and when she returned to the house 
the angel of the Lord met her, and announced to her that she would 
be the mother of the Son of God. Joseph, when he sometime after 
returned from his work, was exceedingly shocked at the appearance 
of Mary, and broke out into the most bitter complaints against her, 
both on her account and on his own. She resolutely asserted her 
purity. The affair came to the ears of the high priest, who called 
them before him and loaded them with reproaches. Mary affirmed 
that she was pure, and Joseph that he was innocent ; and they both 
passed the ordeal by drinking the water of proof, and with a result 
so dear that the high priest acquitted them. Soon after, on account 
of the enrolment, they took their journey to Bethlehem ; and on the 
way Joseph perceiving that Mary is sometimes sad and sometimes 
laughing, inquires of her the cause. She answers : “ I see two na- 
tions before mine eyes, the one sighing and weeping, the other exult- 
ing and laughing.” When the time of her delivery drew near, Joseph 
placed her in a cave and went out to seek a nurse. And here for a 
few sentences we will give the narrative literally as it is contained in 
this gospel. 
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44 A 3 I \Vas going (said Joseph) I looked up into the air and I saw 
the clouds astonished, and the fowls of the air stopping in the midst 
of their flight. And I looked down towards the earth, and I saw a 
table spread, and working people sitting around it, but their heads 
were upon the table and they did not move to eat. They who had 
meat in their mouths did not eat, they who lifted their hands to the 
table did not draw them back, and they who lifted them up to their 
mouths, did not put anything in, but all their faces were fixed upwards. 
And I beheld there sheep dispersed, and yet the sheep stood still, and 
the shepherd lifted up his hand to smite them, and his baud continued 
up. And I looked unto a river, and saw the kids with their mouths 
close to the water, and touching it, but they did nclt drink. Then I 
beheld a woman coming down from the mountains, and she said to 
me, 4 Whither art thou going, O man ? * And I said to her, 4 1 go to 
inquire for a Hebrew midwife.* She replied to me, 4 Where is the 
woman that is to be delivered ?’ And I answered, 4 In the cave, and 
she is betrothed to me.* Then said the midwife, 4 Is she not thy wife ? * 
Joseph answered, 4 It is Mary, who was educated in the holy of holies, 
in the house of the Lord, and she fell to me by lot, and is not my 
wife, but hath conceived by the Holy Ghost.* The midwife said, 4 Is 
this true ? * He answered, 4 Come and see.* And the midwife went 
along with him and stood in the cave. Then a bright cloud over- 
shadowed the cave, and the midwife said, 4 This day my soul is mag- 
nified, for mine eyes have seen surprising things, and salvation is 
brought forth to Israel.* But on a sudden the cloud became a great 
light in the cave, so that their eyes could not bear it. But the light 
gradually decreased, until the infant appeared and sucked the breast 
of his mother Mary. Then the midwife cried out and said, 4 How 
glorious a day is this, wherein mine eyes have seen this extraordinary 
sight 1* And the midwife wnetitout of the cave, and Salome met her. 
And the midwife said to her, 4 Salome, Salome, I will tell you a most 
surprising thing which I saw. A virgin hath brought forth, which is 
a thing contrary to nature.* To which Salome replied, 4 As the Lord 
my God liveth, unless I receive particular proof of this matter, I will 
not believe that a virgin hath brought forth.* ** 

The narrative proceeds to inform us that Salome entered the cave, 
and proceeding to examine that she might have demonstration of this 
wonderful fact, her hand was seized with a blazing fire and excru- 
ciating pain ; and it was only by earnest prayer and the interposition 
of a miracle, an angel directing her to take the child in her arms, 
that she was rescued. 

Vol. DL No. 83. 8 
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The Latin Gospel of the Birth of Mary (No. 4) is similar to the 
preceding, but has some things peculiar to itself. According to this, 
as many of the greatest and most holy persons were born of mothers 
before unfruitful, such was the case also with Mary. She was prom- 
ised to her mother Anna as a special gift of God, by an angel, who 
also predicted her course of life. In her third year, having been 
taken by her parents to the temple, without a leader she walked up 
the steps like an adult ; and hereby the Lord indicated her future 
destination. During her residence in the temple, she was daily visited 
by angels and enjoyed the visions of God, whereby she was protected 
from all evil and filled with all good. In her fourteenth year, by the 
direction of the priest, she with her companions, was to be betrothed. 
They consented, but Mary resisted because she had vowed perpetual 
virginity. The priest in perplexity asked for a divine oracle, and 
was pointed to Isaiah 11: 1. In order now to espouse her to some 
one, he called together all the unmarried men of the house of David. 
They were to appear with their staves ; and he whose staff should 
blossom, or upon which the spirit of the Lord should rest in the form 
of a dove, should be affianced to the virgin and take her under his 
protection. The decision was in favor of Joseph, for a dove came 
from heaven and seated itself upon his staff. During her residence 
in the house of Joseph, the angel of the annunciation appeared to her 
and she at once recognized him as a heavenly messenger, for she had 
already become familiar with such appearances. The angel promised 
to her a son, whom she would conceive and bring into the world 
without sin and with virginity intact. Mary wished to know how 
this were possible ; and the angel informed her that it would be with- 
out the aid of man, solely by the Holy Ghost and the power of the 
Most High. 

The same general features pervade the other History of the Nativ- 
ity of Mary (No. 5), though with enlargements and additions, and 
still greater extravagances. According to this, Mary, when three 
years old, was like an adult ; her face glistened like the snow, so that 
one could scarcely look at it $ she busied herself with all the labors 
appropriate to woman, but especially with prayer, in which she con- 
tinued from early dawn till the third hour of the day, and then again 
from the ninth hour onward, till there appeared to her the angel of 
the Lord, from whose hand she received her food, in order that she 
might daily grow in the love of God. Never was virgin more pious, 
more pure, more virtuous, more lovely, better instructed in the wis- 
dom of the divine law ; she was firm, always equable, immovable, 
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constantly increasing in goodness. She took care for her compan- 
ions, that none of them should fail in word, or laugh aloud, or do any 
thing wrong. She lived only on angelic food ; the provisions which 
she received from the priests in the temple she distributed among 
the poor. When a sick person touched her, he returned well to his 
house. Frequently angels were seen waiting upon her and talking 
with her. 

In the choice of a husband for her, three thousand men came to- 
gether and deposited their staves with the high priest Joseph, who 
was highly esteemed as an elder, would not take his staff again ; but 
the high priest Abiathar called after him with a loud voice, and when 
he received his staff, out of the top of it there came a dove, whiter 
than snow, and of great beauty, which flew a long time about the 
pinnacles of the temple, and then soared away to heaven. Joseph 
took Mary, and also five other virgins to whom the high priest had 
assigned work, namely, Rebecca, Sephiphora, Susanna, Abigail, and 
Zabel. Mary obtained by lot the most honorable work, namely, the 
sewing of purple for curtains of the temple ; and on this account, the 
other virgins called her the queen. On the third day, while about 
her usual employment, an angel of wonderful beauty appeared to 
her, and made to her the annunciation, etc. etc. 

Contrast all this fanfaronade of childishness, superstition, and fool- 
ery, with the few brief, simple, and rigidly common-sense notices of 
Mary, which we find in the four canonical gospels. Can any two 
kinds of writing be more utterly unlike ? 

Christ. We next turn our attention to the account which these 
books give of Christ himself. Here the contrast between them and 
the canonical gospels appears, if possible, in still stronger colors. 
There is nothing of the Christ whom we find in the New Testament. 
All is puerile, bizarre, extravagant. The real dignity, the steady 
benevolence, the unvarying good sense of the New Testament Christ, 
are wholly unknown. The periods of life selected, and the topics 
treated, are wholly different from those of the New Testament 

Infancy and Childhood of Christ. These topics occur in but two 
of the canonical gospels, and are there treated very briefly ; but they 
make the great staple of the apocryphal gospels, and are drawn out 
to a most wearisome length. The most minute and characteristic of 
these narratives is the Arabic Gospel of the Childhood of the Re- 
deemer . According to this book, while the child Jesus was lying in his 
cradle he said to his mother, “ I, whom thou hast brought forth, am 
Jesus, the Son of God, the Logos, as the angel Gabriel announced 
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to thee ; and I am sent by my Father for the salvation of the world.” 
At his birth his parents are in a cave, amid the splendor of lights 
w hich shine more brightly than the light of the sun. The woman 
called in by Joseph, as soon as she saw that Mary was the mother, 
exclaimed, “ Thou art not like the daughters of Eve ;” to which Mary 
replied : Ci As none among the children is like my child, so his mother 
has not her like among women.” Mary allows the nurse to lay her 
hands on the child, and thus are they made clean. The child is cir- 
cumcised in the cave, and the Hebrew women preserve the foreskin 
in a vessel of spikenard, the same vessel from which afterwards Mary 
the sinner anointed the head and feet of the Lord. To the Magi, 
who came in consequence of a prophecy of Zoroaster, Mary gave one 
of the swaddling cloths in which the child had been wrapped, and 
they received it as the choicest treasure. On their return home, they 
held a festival, and, according to their custom in religious worship, 
kindled a fire, and into it they threw the bandage, which, however, 
remained unscorched, as if the fire had not touched it. They kissed 
it, spread it over their head and eyes, and said, “ This is an undoubt- 
ed truth, verily it is a great thing that the fire cannot destroy it.” 
And they took the bandage, and with great reverence preserved it 
in their treasury. 

Next comes the narrative of the journey into Egypt, and a loose, 
disconnected story of the strangest and most trivial miracles. The 
holy family come to a city which is the abode of the most distinguished 
god in the land ; and the moment they take lodgings in a public house, 
there is great excitement among the citizens, and they flock to their 
god to learn the cause. He replies, “ An unknown God has arrived 
here, and he is God in truth ; and besides him there is no one worthy 
to be worshipped, for he is indeed the Son of God.” In that same 
hour the idol fell to pieces, and at his fall came all the inhabitants of 
Egypt with the other citizens running together ; and a son of the 
priest, three years old, who was possessed with many devils, being 
seized with his frenzy, ran to the public house, where Mary was 
washing and drying her child's linen, one piece of which the demo- 
niac boy caught down and placed upon his head, when immediately 
the devils came out of his mouth and fled aw r ay in the form of rams 
and snakes. 

The holy family, proceeding on their journey, came to a den of 
robbers ; and the robbers hearing a noise, and supposing the king to 
be approaching with an army, took to flight, leaving behind them 
their booty and their prisoners. The prisoners stood up and began 
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to break off each others fetters, and were about to depart with their 
property, when, seeing the holy family drawing near them, they 
asked Joseph what king it was whose perceived approach had put 
the robbers to flight. Joseph replied, “ He is coming behind us.” 
In the city to which they came next, there met them a demoniac 
woman, who could neither live in a house nor endure clothing; but 
the very sight of Mary so completely pacified her, that the devil fled 
from her in the form- of a young man. In another city there was a 
nuptial ceremony, but by the influence of Satan and the magicians, 
the bride was dumb. She took the Christ-child in her arms, folded 
him to her bosom and kissed him, when immediately the band of her 
tongue was loosed. They spent a night in another city, where was 
a woman whom Satan, in the form of a serpent, was accustomed to 
overpower and embrace ; but she took the child in her arms and 
kissed him, and was thus delivered from Satan's power. This same 
woman the next day washed the child Jesus in perfumed water, which 
she kept. A girl whose body was white with leprosy, being sprinkled 
with the water, became entirely well. The people said, “ Doubtless 
Joseph and Mary and their child are gods, for they do not seem to 
be mortals." The maiden who was healed, now attended them, and 
by the wash-water which had cured her, she now performed many 
miracles ; as, for example, she cured the young son of a prince who 
had been leprous from his birth. They came to another city to spend 
the night, and put up at the house of a man recently married, but, 
in consequence of some poison in his system, he was unable to con- 
summate his marriage. The presence of the child Jesus entirely 
cured him of his infirmity, and he constrained them to stop the next 
day and feast with him. 

The holy family then met three ladies in distress for their brother, 
who by magic had been transformed into a mule, and they were tak- 
ing care of him very tenderly in this form. Mary placed the child 
on this mule and said, “ O my son, by thy great power restore this 
mule, and make him what he was before, a rational being ; ” where- 
upon the mule immediately became a beautiful young man, and after- 
wards married the maiden before referred to, who had been dispos- 
sessed of the devil and was then attending them. The following 
night they came upon an encampment of robbers under two leaders, 
Titus and Dumachus. The first by a gift restrained the others from 
attacking the holy family, for which Mary blessed him, and Jesus 
said, “ Thirty years from now the Jews in Jerusalem will crucify me 
and the two robbers with me, Titus on my right hand and Dumachus 
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on my left ; and on that day Titus will go before me into paradise.” 
In the neighborhood of Matarea, Jesus called forth a fountain in 
which his mother washed his clothes ; and from the perspiration 
which there fell from Jesus, there sprang up an abundance of balsam. 
They journeyed to Memphis and visited Pharaoh. They abode in 
Egypt three years, and Jesus wrought many miracles, which aj*e re- 
corded neither in this Gospel of the Childhood, nor in the Evangelio 
perfecto . 

To the above narrative we add some incidents from the Latin His- 
tory of the Nativity of Mary and the Infancy of the Satnour (No. 5). 
According to this, during the flight to Egypt, the holy family rested 
near a cave, out of which many dragons suddenly emerged, where- 
upon Jesu 3 descended from the lap of his mother, and placed himself 
before the monsters, when they fled, and then turned and worshipped 
him. Likewise lions and leopards honored him, and even acted as 
his guides. Lions mingled with the oxen and other beasts of burden 
which they had with them ; wolves associated with the sheep, and 
they were all equally peaceful and harmless. A tall palm tree, 
whose fruit was beyond reach, at the command of the child Jesus, 
bowed itself down to Mary and allowed her to pluck its fruit; 
and at a second command it restored itself to its original position. 
From the roots of this palm Jesus caused to flow a spring of the 
freshest and purest water. A branch of the same palm, at the com- 
mand of Jesus, was carried into paradise by the angels, there to be a 
sign of victory to the soldiers of the Christian warfare. When the 
wanderers were oppressed by heat, Jesus by his word enabled them 
in one day to perform a. journey of thirty days. It is also related 
here that when Jesus entered a temple, the idols all tumbled down. 

We now return to the Arabic Gospel of the Childhood (No. 7), 
which proceeds to give an account of the return to Bethlehem, and 
of many miracles wrought by the water in which Jesus had been 
washed. This sprinkled upon a child enabled it to remain unhurt 
in a burning oven. A sick child also was healed by being put into 
the bed of Jesus and covered w r ith his clothes. Mary often distribu- 
ted his washing-water as a miraculous tincture, and pieces of his 
clothing as amulets against all kinds of harm. A demoniac boy 
named Judas, was accustomed in his frenzy to bite at those who were 
near him ; and when he was brought near to Jesus he began to snap 
and strike at him, but Satan soon came out of him in the shape of a 
mad dog. This was Judas Iscariot, and the same right side on which 
ho struck at Jesus, the Jews afterwards pierced with the lance. 
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Then follow miracles which belong to his later childhood, and 
which are distinguished from the preceding in this respect, that they 
are not only performed by the power which dwelt in Jesus, but with 
a more definite consciousness and will of his own. Once, in his sev- 
enth year, he was playing with other boys, and they were making, 
with clay, images of oxen, asses, birds, etc., and while each was en- 
deavoring to excel the others, the child Jesus said, “ The figures 
which I have made I will command to walk.” He did so ; and to the 
astonishment of the other children, the clay images walked off, 
and returned at his command ; he then made sparrows which Hew 
about, obeyed his word, and received food at his hand. At another 
time, Jesus came into the house of Salem the dyer, and there were 
clothes there which were to receive different colors. All these Jesus 
threw into one dye-pot, whereupon the dyer coming in was exceed- 
ingly angry ; but Jesus said to him, “ I will give to each piece of 
cloth the color you desire;” and taking them out, each was dyed 
as the dyer wished. Then the Jews, who saw this sign and wonder, 
praised God. 

Joseph, in his travels to his work, was accustomed to take the boy 
Jesus with him, and w’hen anything was made too long or too short, 
too wide or too narrow (for he was but a bungling carpenter), the 
child stretched his hands over it and brought it all right Once he 
had a throne to make for the king in Jerusalem, and worked upon it 
two years. When it was finished, he found it too small for the place 
where it must be put, and being much cast down about it, the child 
Jesus bade him be of good cheer, and each taking hold of an end of 
the throne, they pulled upon it till it came to the right size. The 
throne was made of the figured wood which was in use in the time 
of Solomon. At another time, the boys who were playing with him 
he turned into little goats, and they hopped about him and honored 
him as their shepherd. The women seeing this, cried out, “ O our 
Lord Jesus, son of Mary, thou art indeed the good shepherd of Israel, 
have mercy on thy handmaidens.” Then, at the entreaty of these 
women, he restored the boys to their proper shape. In the month 
Adar, Jesus collected the boys together, as their king. With their 
clothes they spread for him a seat, they made him a crown of flowers, 
placed themselves around him as his guards, and compelled all who 
passed by to do him honor. Then came men bearing on a bier a 
boy who had been bitten by a serpent in the woods. They were 
compelled to come up and do homage to the little king. Jesus com- 
manded them to take the wounded boy back to the place where he 
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had received the bite, to force the snake from his hole, and compel 
him to suck out the poison, which was promptly done, and immedi- 
ately the snake burst asunder. This boy was the Simon Zelotes 
afterwards mentioned in the gospels. 

Once as the boys were playing, one fell from a roof and was killed. 
The others fled, but Jesus stood by. The relatives coming up 
accused Jesus of throwing the child down, but he ordered the boy to 
arise and give testimony, which he did, and affirmed that it was an- 
other who threw him down. Another time Mary sent him for water, 
but the pitcher, after he had filled it, broke in his hands ; so he caught 
the water in his apron and brought it to his mother. One Sabbath 
day he was playing with other boys by a brook, and he made spar- 
rows which he placed around a little artificial pool ; but a son of the 
Jew Hannas, enraged at this profanation of the Sabbath, ran and de- 
stroyed the pool. Jesus let the sparrows fly, and then said to the 
boy, “ As the water has disappeared from this pool, so will thy life 
disappear ; ” and from that moment the child sickened, and soon after 
died. One evening as Jesus was going home with Joseph, a rough, 
careless boy ran against him, and he said : “ As thou hast overthrown 
me, so shalt thou be overthrown and not rise again,” and immediately 
the boy fell down and died. Other revengeful acts of the boy Jesus 
may be found in the Gospel of Thomas (No. 2). Joseph at length 
gives Jesus to understand that they could no longer be tolerated 
among parents whose children had been slain by his mischievous 
power, and Jesus answered : “ I know those are not my words, but 
thine ; nevertheless for thy sake I will be silent, but those who have 
complained of me shall receive their punishment;” and the eom- 
plainers were soon struck blind. Jesus subsequently restored them 
to sight, but no one after that dared provoke him to anger. 

The Gospel of the Childhood and of Thomas have many anecdotes 
of the school-days of Jesus and of his being taught to read. A school- 
master in Jerusalem by the name of Zacheus offered to teach the 
child, and when his parents brought him, the teacher wrote the al- 
phabet, and told the new scholar to pronounce first Aleph and then 
Beth . Jesus said, u Tell me the meaning of Aleph , and then I will 
pronounce Beth .” The master threatened to punish him for his im- 
pudence ; but Jesus unfolded the meaning of the letters Aleph and 
Beth , and described their different forms and positions in a way the 
master had never heard of nor read in books; and then he pro- 
nounced the whole alphabet. The master then said, “ I believe this 
boy was born before Noah ; ” and sent him back to his parents because 
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he was more learned than all teachers, and had no need of instruction. 
It fared worse with another more able teacher, who on a like occasion 
struck the boy Jesus, and at once his hand was withered and he died, 
so that Mary said, “We will not any more let him go out of the house, 
for all who resist him are punished with death.” A third teacher, 
who hoped to gain the boy’s affections, was so astonished at his learn- 
ing and the knowledge of the law which he manifested to all the by- 
standers, that he entreated Joseph to take him away. Jesus smiled 
and praised this teacher, and said he had spoken well ; and on his 
account he healed the others. When at the age of twelve he was in 
the temple at Jerusalem, he asked questions on the different sciences ; 
he explained the law and the mysteries in the prophetical books, the 
depths of which no created mind can sound ; he explained to an 
astronomer all the relations and movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and the rules of astrology which are thence derived; he showed 
knowledge of all parts of the human body, the fluids and solids, the 
bones, nerves and veins — all the faculties of the soul and their rela- 
tion to each other and to the body ; in short, all kinds of knowledge 
were entirely familiar to him ; as the narrative expresses it, the phy- 
sical and the metaphysical^ the hyperphysical and the hypophysical , so 
that a learned philosopher present arose and said, “ O Lord, from this 
time onward, I am thy scholar and thy servant.” 

From this time Jesus began to withhold the manifestations of his 
knowledge and his power till his thirtieth year. 

The Death of Christ and his Descent to Hades . The account of 
these we find in the Greek Gospel of Nicodemus (No. 3). Pilate 
commands an officer to bring Jesus before him, but with gentleness. 
The officer spreads a cloth before Jesus for him to walk upon. The 
Jews complain of this ; and Pilate, asking him why he had done it, 
he replies, that he had witnessed the entrance of Jesus into Jerusa- 
lem, and noticed how he was honored. Jesus was made to advance 
without the cloth, but as he stepped between the soldiers who held 
the standards, these eagles themselves bowed down to do him honor. 
The Jews, observing this, raised their voices in anger against the 
standard-bearers. Pilate called them before him, and inquired why 
they had done this ; and they assured him that they, as pagans, knew 
no reason for honoring Jesus, but the standards had done it of them- 
selves. Then Pilate leaves it to the chief of the Jews to make trial 
for their own satisfaction, and they select twelve of their strongest 
and bravest men, and commit the two standards, each to a company of 
six, to hold them before Pilate. They are threatened with death if 
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they allow the standards to bow. But when the officers bring in 
Jesus, again the standards bow and worship him. Now the Jews 
complain of Jesus that he is a magician ; that his birth was attended 
with infamy ; that he was born in Bethlehem, and was the cause of 
the massacre there ; that his parents fled to Egypt because they dared 
not confide in the people ; that he had profaned the Sabbath, ’etc., 
etc. During this strife, Pilate asked Jesus, “ What is truth ?” Jesus 
answered, “ Truth is from heaven.” Pilate again : “ Is there not 
truth on earth also ?” And Jesus answered, “ Mark how those who 
have the truth on earth, are judged by those who have the power on 
earth.” 

Then follows the narrative of the crucifixion and resurrection. 
After this, Joseph of Arimathea had a vision of Jesus, who appeared 
to him in a splendid light Joseph sank down and knew not Jesus, 
but Jesus raised him up and said, “ Fear not, Joseph, see me, who I 
am.” Joseph cried out, “ Rabboni, Elias.” He replied, “ I am not 
Elias, but Jesus of Nazareth, buried by you.” For proof, Jesus led 
Joseph to the tomb in which his body had lain, and showed him the 
clothes in which the corpse had been wrapped, and then led him 
back to his house, and blessing him, separated from him. Joseph of 
Arimathea afterwards related to Annas and Caiaphas, that Jesus had 
not risen from the dead alone, but had called several others to life, 
who had appeared in Jerusalem, among them two sons of the high 
priest Simeon, who had taken Jesus in his arms when he was a child. 
They were then living in Arimathea, but were silent as the de$d, and 
engaged wholly in prayer. Joseph, Nicodemus, Annas and Caiaphas 
went immediately to Arimathea, and found them praying, and brought 
them reverently into the synagogue at Jerusalem, where, with closed 
doors, they adjured them to disclose the particulars of their resurrec- 
tion. Charinus and Lenthius (these were their names), when they 
heard this, trembled and groaned, and they looked towards heaven 
and made the sign of the cross on their tongues. They then demand- 
ed writing materials, and when these were brought, they wrote in 
substance the following narrative : 

They were with the fathers in the dark abyss, when suddenly a 
golden sunlight entered and shone around them. Father Adam, the 
patriarchs and prophets, arose and announced the arrival of the De- 
liverer ; and their father Simeon, who had taken the infant Jesus in 
his arms, joined in the announcement. The whole multitude of the 
saints rejoiced; John the Baptist also stepped up and declared what 
had happened at the baptism, and that he had come there before 
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Jesus to announce his arrival. Then Adam through Seth informed 
the patriarchs and prophets what he had heard from the archangel 
Michael, when in his weakness he had sent him to the gates of para- 
dise to get for him some oil from the tree of mercy. Seth related 
that he was then referred to the coming of Christ on earth ; he should 
bring to believers the oil of mercy, and should also lead father Adam 
into paradise to the tree of mercy. Satan now commanded hell to 
arm against Jesus, who had boasted that he was the Son of God, 
though still a man who was afraid of death ; he had himself tempted 
him while on earth, and excited against him his ancient people the 
Jews. Yet hell was afraid, for she had felt the power of Jesus, and 
could not retain Lazarus against his will. Finally the Lord of glory 
arrived in the shape of a man, enlightened the eternal darkness and 
loosed the perpetual bonds. Death and hell acknowledged themselves 
conquered, and against their will celebrated the glory of Jesus. Je- 
sus smote death by his majesty, gave over Satan to the power of hell, 
and took Adam with him into his glory. He called to him all the 
saints who bore his image and likeness, he took Adam by the right 
hand and blessed him with his righteous descendants. Adam returned 
thanks, and all with him bowed the knee to Jesus. Then he marked 
them with the sign of the cross, and led them out of hell with Adam 
at their head. David uttered a song of praise, so did Habakkuk, Mi- 
cah, and the other prophets, all the saints joining in. The Lord then 
delivered Adam and the saints to the archangel Michael, who led 
them into paradise. Here they were met by two very old men, who, 
on being asked who they were, replied that they were Enoch and 
Elijah ; they had not yet tasted death, and were to be kept alive till 
the coming of anti-christ, with whom they were to fight, and to be 
slain by him, and then, after three days and a half, they would be 
taken up into the clouds alive. During this conversation there came 
along a poor, wretched looking man, bearing on his shoulder the sign 
of the cross, and resembling in appearance a robber. On being ques- 
tioned he ackowledged that he was the thief whom the Jews had cru- 
cified with Christ, that Jesus had sent him into paradise, that the 
angel of paradise had admitted him on account of the sign of the 
cross ; and had informed him that Adam with his righteous and holy 
sons would soon arrive* 

“ These are the divine mysteries which we, even I, Charinus and 
Lenthius, saw and heard ; more we dare not tell, according to the 
commandment of the archangel Michael. But repent, and make ac- 
knowledgment and give honor to God, that he may have mercy upon 
you.” 
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Charinus gave what he had written to Annas, Caiaphtts and Gama- 
liel, and Lenthius gave his manuscript to Nicodetiius and Joseph, 
when suddenly they were transfigured in glory and were no more seen. 
The two writings, on being compared, were found to correspond ex- 
actly, without the difference of a single letter. 


Remarks on the Apocryphal Gospels , as compared with the Canonical . 

The above is a full and faithful narrative of all that these apocry- 
phal gospels contain ; more full perhaps than some may think neces- 
sary or will have patience to read. But as the idea has been seri- 
ously advanced by Strauss and enlarged upon by others, that these 
apocryphal books are of very much the same kind, and got up in 
very much the same way as the canonical, it is time that the friends 
of evangelical truth fully understood the matter ; and it can be under- 
stood only by examination. The books are as yet in but few hands ; 
some of them are published only in foreign and difficult languages, 
and it is desirable that the abstract, which we give, should be suffi- 
ciently full to make a fair and complete representation of what they 
actually contain. Such a representation we claim to have made, in 
the preceding pages. 

Now let any candid man, with a reasonable share of common sense, 
carefully read the narratives above given, and compare them with 
our four gospels, contained in the New Testament, and what will he 
say to the allegation of Strauss, and those like him ? Is there any- 
thing to be said, except this, that the clumsiest counterfeit of a bank 
note which was ever issued, a counterfeit so gross that the most juve- 
nile clerk of a country store can detect it as well as the most expe- 
rienced banker, cannot be more unlike the genuine note than these 
apocryphal gospels are unlike the canonical? In the great mass, 
there are some very few touches which seem to indicate a tradition 
above the ordinary level ; but as a whole, in every aspect of the case, 
they present a perfect contrast. So far from possessing any of the 
excellences of the canonical gospels, there is not resemblance suffi- 
cient to make them even caricatures. Instead of simplicity, we have 
bombast ; instead of strong, good sense, silliness ; instead of purity, 
filthiness ; instead of manliness, puerility ; instead of dignity, mean- 
ness ; instead of self-forgetfulness, self-exaltation ; instead of gene- 
rosity, spitefulness; instead of elevated, sublime sentiment, poor, 
degrading nonsense. Indeed, while the genuine gospels are fully 
equal to and even above the delicacy and true refinement and intel* 
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lectual and moral elevation of the most cultivated nations and ages, 
the apocryphal generally fall below almost the lowest, and could 
scarcely find anywhere a public, mean enough to receive and relish 
them, except in the dark corners of the declining Homan empire, 
where they first originated, or the equally dark corners of the mod- 
ern papacy and Mormonism, et ejus generis omnis . 

Moreover, if the genuine gospels were of the same character as 
the apocryphal, how could the philosophic historian, from such a 
beginning, account for the development of such an institution as the 
Christian church ? 

The Christian church exists ; Hegel himself could not deny that, 
nor reason the fact into non-existence. The Christian church has 
existed for a long time ; it has had a history, it has exerted influ- 
ences, it has had a character ; and here are results to be accounted 
for, events which have had a cause ; and is the cause to be sought in 
such stuff as these apocryphal gospels are made of? Are these re- 
sults to be accounted for by ascribing them to such persons as are 
described in these books, or such minds as produced these writings ? 
With even more reason might you attribute the planning and rearing 
of such edifices as Westminster abbey and St. Paul’s church, and the 
new parliament house, to such characters as Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Jingle, the Artful Dodger and Fagin the Jew. There is reason in 
all things that are really things ; and that which has no reason in it, 
is nothing (an Unding), and neither deserves nor needs an answer. 

VL Comparison op the Canonical Gospels with the 
Fragments op Gospels supposed to be lost. 

Besides these apocryphal gospels, which a mere inspection and 
comparison with the genuine show to be worthless and of late origin, 
there are preserved in ancient writers the names and certain passages 
of others, which seem nearer the apostolic period and more worthy 
of notice. That there were written memorials of our Saviour’s min- 
istry anterior to some of our canonical gospels, is plain from the de- 
claration of Luke in the prologue to his gospel ; and that these me- 
morials were imperfect and unsatisfactory is equally evident from the 
same authority. To be fully satisfied on this head one need only 
carefully read the verses referred to, Luke 1: 1 — 4. 

It is not probable that Luke had here in mind Matthew and Mark, 
for two could not with propriety be called many (noXloi) ; and had he 
referred to these divinely authorized historians, he could hardly have 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 9 
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assigned it as his reason for writing, that Theophilus might know the 
certainty (dayakeiay) of the things wherein he had been instructed ; 
for so far as the certainty is concerned, it could be as well ascertained 
from Matthew or Mark as from Luke. Luke, when he wrote, might 
not have known that Matthew and Mark had written before him ; 
and it would seem from his introductory remarks, that Theophilus, 
his friend, had not yet found access to any written account of Christ, 
except such imperfect and fragmentary notices as had been penned 
by different men without divine authority. That such notices should 
have been written is in itself in the highest degree probable ; and 
existing as they must only in manuscript and in private hands, it is 
also certain that after the authentic gospels were published, they 
would generally cease to be transcribed and would finally perish. 
Yet portions of them would probably remain extant for a considerable 
period ; in certain places and by some persons, they would most likely 
be preferred to the true gospels ; and combined, augmented, and va- 
riously fashioned, they might hold their position several generations, 
before they would finally perish. 

The earlier Christian writers, as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria and Tertullian, make allusions and even quotations, 
which seem to establish the fact of the existence of such narratives 
in their time ; and when we come down to the time of Origen and 
Jerome, we find gospels mentioned by name which differ both from 
the canonical and the apocryphal as we now have them. In the first 
homily on Luke, published with the works of Origen and ascribed to 
that author, there is the following statement : u Many undertook to 
write gospels, but all were not received .... so that you may know 
that not four gospels only but many, were written, from which those 

which we have, were chosen and delivered to the churches 

The church has four gospels, the heretics many ; one of which is in- 
scribed according to the Egyptians , another, according to the twelve 

apostles I know a certain gospel which is called according to 

Thomas , and according to Matthias The last two of these may 
properly be called apocryphal, but the first two seem not with strict 
justice to come under that designation, inasmuch as it seems probable 
that the first was mainly an Egyptian edition of the gospel of Mark, 
and the second nearly , identical with the Hebrew gospel of Matthew. 
In his preface to Matthew, Jerome says : “ There were many who wrote 
gospels, .... which, being edited by different authors, became the 
sources of diverse heresies, as that according to the Egyptians , and 
Thomas , and Bartholomew , and also the twelve apostles .” In his work 
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De Fir . Must (c. 2), he makes mention of a u gospel which is called 
according to the Hebrews, which was lately translated by me into both 
the Greek and the Latin languages.” This gospel according to the He- 
brews seems to have been a Hebrew edition, or the Hebrew original, 
of Matthew’s gospel, and also called the gospel of the twelve apostles. 
Eusebius, speaking of the Ebionites (Hist. Ecc. IIL 29) says : “ They 
use only the gospel which is according to the Hebrews” 

Of those writings, which may be supposed to have some connection 
with the “many” alluded to by Luke, we will present a translation 
of some fragments still preserved from that according to the Hebrews , 
from the one according to the Egyptians , and the memorabilia (dnopnj 
porevficcra) quoted by Justin Martyr. We shall add a brief notice 
of the Diateesaron of Tatian and of the gospel of Marcion, which last, 
being for substance an abridged edition of Luke, has been learnedly 
and laboriously restored and edited by Aug. Hahn, and published 
entire by Thilo in his Codex Apoc. Nov. Test . I. 401 — 486. It is 
the only one of these gospels which is yet extant 

Gospel according to the Hebrews . Papias, Irenaeus, Origen, Epipha- 
nius, Jerome, Eusebius, and most of the ancients, affirm that Matthew 
originally wrote a gospel for the Hebrews in the Hebrew, or Syro- 
Chaldaic language, that is, the Hebrew of common life in the time of 
Christ, now generally called the Aramaean. Papias : w Matthew 
set forth his oracles in the Hebrew dialect, which every one inter- 
preted as he was able.” (Euseb. Hist Ecc. III. 39.) Irenaeus: 
“ Matthew put forth the writing of the gospel among the Hebrews in 
their dialect” (Adv. Haer. IIL Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 8.) Origen : 
“ The first (gospel) was written by Matthew, and, as he published it 
for those who were converted from Judaism, it was written in He- 
brew letters.” (Euseb. Hist Ecc. VI. 25.) Jerome : “ Matthew, 
first in Judea, on account of those from the circumcision who believed, 
composed the gospel of Christ in Hebrew letters and words.” (Catal. 
c. 4.) “ Matthew published a gospel in Judea in the Hebrew lan- 

guage.” (Proleg. in Matth.) Eusebius : “ Matthew, having first pro- 
claimed his gospel to the Hebrews .... committed it to writing in 
his native tongue.” (Ecc. Hist. III. 23). Epiphanius: “They in- 
deed (the Ebionites) receive the gospel according to Matthew ; for 
this both they use and also the Cerinthians. They call it indeed the 
gospel according to the Hebrews ; as it is true to say, that Matthew 
alone in the New Testament made the declaration and preaching of 
the gospel in Hebrew and with Hebrew letters.” (Haeres. XXX. 3.) 
The very nature of the case, and this abundant and uncontradicted 
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testimony of antiquity, would seem sufficient to establish the fact, that 
Matthew did write a gospel in Hebrew, in the language spoken by 
the Jews of Palestine in the time of Christ. This was not the pure, 
ancient Hebrew, though generally called Hebrew in the New Testa- 
ment, as in Acts 21: 40. 22: 2. Specimens of the language are given 
in Matth. 27: 46. Mark 5: 41. 7: 34. 15: 34; which last passage, 
being compared with the original of Ps. 22: 1, will show the very 
great similarity of this dialect to the ancient Hebrew. Any person 
acquainted with the one, could very easily and fully understand the 
other ; they were quite as nearly related to each other as the Eng- 
lish of Henry VHTs time is to the English of the present day. 
The Jews of Palestine tenaciously held on to this their national 
tongue, and never used the Greek if they could possibly avoid it. 
Josephus declares respecting himself, that though he received the 
best education, both Hebrew and Greek, which could then be ob- 
tained by a Jew, yet he never had been able to pronounce the Greek 
language correctly, he not having been accustomed to it, on account 
of the aversion of his countrymen to the learning or teaching or using 
of foreign languages. (Antiq. XX. 11.) 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that Matthew did 
write a gospel in the then existing language of Palestine, for the use 
of Jewish converts ; but it being designed only for a local and tem- 
porary use, it was soon superseded in the Christian church generally, 
by the Greek gospel subsequently written by the same apostle. This 
original Hebrew gospel by Matthew was probably, as will hereafter 
be apparent, the ground-work of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
so often referred to by ancient Christian writers. Eusebius often 
mentions it, but seems not to have read it ; for in referring to a pas- 
sage quoted by Ignatius, he says he “ knows not whence the words 
were taken” (Hist. Ecc. III. 30), while Jerome, when referring to 
the same text (De Vir. 111.), says it comes from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews .” Jerome had not only seen this gospel, but he 
himself actually translated it into Latin and Greek ; he says it is the 
one which some referred to the twelve apostles, but most supposed it 
to be the original gospel of Matthew. He says (Adv. Pel. III.), u In 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews , which is written in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, but with Hebrew letters, which the Nazarenes 
use to this day, as according to the twelve apostles , or, as most sup- 
pose, according to Matthew .” Again (De Vir. HI. 2. 2), “ The gos- 
pel also which is called according to the Hebrews , and which was 
lately translated by me into the Greek and Latin languages, which 
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also Origen often uses,” etc. Once more, says Jerome (De Vir. 111. 
c. 3), “ Moreover, this very Hebrew (gospel) is kept to this day in 
the Caesarean library, which Pamphilus the martyr so diligently 
collected. The opportunity of copying it came also to me from the 
Nazarenes who use this volume in Beroea, a city of Syria.” He also 
observes that in this gospel the quotations from the Old Testament 
follow the Hebrew and not the Septuagint ; and gives as -examples : 
out of Egypt have I called my son ; and, he shall he called a Nazarene ; 
both which passages are cited by our Matthew and by no other of 
the evangelists in the New Testament. 

These remarks may be sufficient as an introduction to certain spe- 
cimens of this gospel according to the Hebrews , which are found in va- 
rious ancient writers. Neither the gospel itself, nor Jerome’s trans- 
lations of it, have for many centuries been seen ; and all the knowl- 
edge which we can now obtain of its contents, must be derived from 
incidental quotations, like those which we herewith translate. 

Clemens Alex. (L. II. Strom, p. 380) : “ In the gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, it is written, He that hath admired, shall reign ; 
and he that hath reigned , shall have rest . ” 

Origen (in Johan. VoL IY. p. 63) : u But if any one will go to 
the gospel according to the Hebrews, where the Saviour himself 
saith : How my mother , the Holy Ghost , took me by one of my hairs , 
and brought me to the great mountain even Tabor” 

In Matth. XIX. 19 (Vol. IH. p. 691) : “ It is written in a certain 
gospel, which is called according to the Hebrews (if yet it may please 
any one to take it, not as authority, but as an illustration of the ques- 
tion proposed), and it says : One of the rich men said to him, Master, 
doing what good thing shall I live ? He said to him, Man, fulfil the 
law and the prophets. He replied to him, I have done it He said to 
him, Go, sell all which thou possessest, and divide among the poor, 
and come, follow me. But the rich man began to scratch his head, 
and it did not please him. And the Lord said to him, How canst thou 
say I have fulfilled the law and the prophets, when it is written in 
the law, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ; and behold many of 
thy brethren, the sons of Abraham, are covered with filth, dying with 
famine, and thy house is filled with many good things, and nothing 
almost goes out of it to them ? And turning to Simon his disciple, 
who sat by him, he said, Simon, son of John, it is easier that a camel 
go through the eye of a needle, than a rich man into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Epiphanius (Haeres. XXX. 13) : “ In the gospel with them (the 
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Ebionites) called according to Matthew, yet not entire and pure, but 
adulterated and .... they call it the Hebrew (gospel) .... it is 
contained thus : There was a certain man, Jesus by name, and he was 
about thirty years old, who chose us. And going into Capernaum 
he went into the house of Simon, who is called Peter, and opening 
his mouth he said : Passing along by the sea of Tiberias, I chose John 
and James, the sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew and Simon 
Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot ; and thee, O Matthew, sitting at the re- 
ceipt of custom, I called, and thou didst follow me. Wherefore I will 
that ye be twelve apostles for a testimony unto Israel. And John 
was baptizing, and the pharisees went out to him and were baptized, 
and all Jerusalem. And John had raiment of camel’s hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins. And his food, it says, was wild honey, 
whose taste was that of manna, as honey-cakes with oil ; that thence 
they may change the word of truth to a lie, and instead of locusts 
(axQt'Scov) they may make it cakes (iyxQi'dag) with honey. But the 
beginning of the gospel with them is this : It came to pass in the days 
of Herod, the king of Judea, John came baptizing the baptism of re- 
pentance in the river Jordan, who was said to be of the race of Aaron 
the priest, the son of Zachariah and Elisabeth ; and all came to him. 
And after saying many things it goes on, The people being baptized, 
Jesus also came and was baptized. And when he went up from the 
water, the heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God 
in the form of a dove descending and coming to him. And there 
was a voice from heaven saying, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee 
I am well pleased. And again, I this day have begotten thee. And 
immediately a great light illumined the place. Which seeing, it says, 
John said unto him, Who art thou, Lord ? And again there was a 
voice from heaven to him, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. And then it says, John falling down before him, says, 
I pray thee, O Lord, baptize thou me. But he forbade him, saying, 
Suffer it, for thus it is becoming that all things be fulfilled.” 

XXX. 14: “ Cutting off the genealogies in Matthew, they begin: 
To make the beginning, as I said before, saying, It came to pass, it 
says, in the days of Herod king of Judea, in the high priesthood of 
Caiaphas, a certain man, John by name, came baptizing the baptism 
of repentance in the river Jordan, and so on.” 

XXX. 16: “That which is called the gospel with them, contains 
this : 1 have come to destroy the sacrifices, and if ye will not cease 
to sacrifice, wrath will not cease from you.” 

Jerome (Contra Pel. HI. 2) : “In the gospel according to the 
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Hebrews the history narrates, Behold the mother of the Lord and 
his brethren said to him, John Baptist is baptizing for the remission 
of sins ; let us go and be baptized by him. But he said to them, 
What have I sinned, that I should go and be baptized by him?” 

Comm, in Isa. XI. 1 : “ According to the gospel which the Naza- 
raeans read, the fount of every Holy Spirit shall be upon him. 
Moreover we find these things written : And it came to pass when 
the Lord ascended from the water, the fount of every Holy Spirit 
descended and rested upon him and said to him, My Son, in all the 
prophets I was expecting thee, that thou shouldst come, and I should 
rest upon thee. For thou art my rest, thou art my first born Son, 
who shalt reign forever.” 

Comm, in Mich. VII. 6 : “In which (gospel according to the He- 
brews) it is said in the person of the Saviour, My mother, the Holy 
Spirit, took me lately by one of my hairs.” 

Comm, in Ephes. V. 3 : “ Also in the Hebrew gospel we read, that 
the Lord, speaking to the disciples, said, You may never rejoice ex- 
cept when you see your brother in charity.” 

De Vir. 111. c. 2 : “ The gospel according to the Hebrews, after 
the resurrection of the Saviour, reports : But the Lord, when he had 
given the linen cloth to a servant of the priest, went to James and 
appeared to him. For James had sworn that he would not eat 
bread from that hour in which he had drank the cup of the Lord, 
until he had seen him arise from them that sleep. And again, a little 
after, The Lord said, Bring a table and bread. And immediately it 
adds, He took the bread and blessed and brake and gave to James 
the just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of 
man has risen from them that sleep.” 

Comm. Pel. III. 2 : “ And in the same volume (gospel of the He- 
brews), he says, If thy brother sin against thee in word, and make 
satisfaction to thee seven times in a day, receive him. Simon, his 
disciple, said to him, Seven times in a day ? The Lord answered and 
said unto him, Yes, I say unto thee, until seventy times seven ! For 
even in the prophets, after they are anointed with the Holy Ghost, is 
found matter of sin.” 

Comm, in Matth. VI. 11: “In the (Hebrew) gospel, the man who 
had the withered hand, is said to be a brick-layer ( caementarius ), and 
he prayed for help in this manner : I was a brick-layer, earning my 
living by my hands ; I pray thee, O Jesus, that thou wouldst restore 
health to me, that I may not basely beg my bread.” 

Ep. 120, ad Hedib. : “In the (Hebrew) gospel we read, not that 
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the veil of the temple was rent, but that the lintel of the temple, of 
wonderful magnitude, was broken down.” 

From the above extracts, it is manifest that the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews was vastly superior to the later apocryphal gospels, of 
which an abstract has already been given ; and greatly inferior to 
the canonical gospels of our New Testament The ground- work of 
it would seem to have been the Hebrew gospel of Matthew, in some 
places mutilated, and in others enlarged by augmentations from a 
tradition not then remote. There were probably several different 
recensions of it ; and it seems to have been substantially the same 
with that which was sometimes called the gospel according to the 
twelve apostles . 

The gospel according to the Egyptians . Epiphanius, in speaking 
of the Sabellians, has the following passage (Haer. L. XXII. 2) : 
“ Their whole error, and the power of their error, they derive from 
certain apocryphal books, especially from one called the Egyptian 
gospel , to which some give this name. For in it are contained many 
such things, as it were mysteriously in a jumble, from the person of 
the Saviour, as that he declared to his disciples that he was the Fa- 
ther, and he the Son, and he the Holy Ghost.” 

Clemens Alex. (Strom. III. 6. etc. p. 445, 52, 53.) : “ To Sa- 
lome, inquiring how long death should have power, the Lord said. 

As long as you women bear children Moreover, she saying, I 

have done well in not bearing children, the Lord answered, saying. 
Eat every herb, but that which is bitter thou mayest not eat ; by 
which words he signifies, that celibacy or marriage is a matter within 
our own choice, neither being enforced by any prohibition of the other. 
This, I suppose, is contained in the gospel according to the Egyptians' 9 

Clemens Ro manus. In. the second epistle, ascribed to this au- 
thor (6: 12), there are two quotations from a certain gospel, which, 
when compared with what is said of the Egyptian gospel by Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus, learned men have inferred to be from that w'ork. 
The first is as follows : “For the Lord saith, ye shall be as lambs in 
the midst of wolves. Peter answered and said, What if the wolves 
shall tear the lambs in pieces ? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs, after they are dead, be afraid of the wolves. And ye also, 
fear not them that kill you, and are then able to do nothing to you ; 
but fear him who hath power, after that ye are dead, to cast both 
soul and body into hell-fire.” The second passage is this : “ Where- 
fore also he saith thus : Keep the flesh pure and the soul unspotted, 
that ye may receive eternal life.” 
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The above is nearly all that remains of the gospel according to the 
Egyptians ; and it is not absolutely certain that all even of these pas- 
sages are from that work, for Clemens Alexandrinus only supposes , 
and the source of the quotations of Romanus is wholly conjectural. 
So far as we are able to judge, this Egyptian gospel was still more 
faulty than that of the Hebrews. 

Besides these, there are mentioned by ancient writers a gospel of 
Peter (Theodoret Haeret. Fab. H. 2), and a gospel of Gerinthus 
(Epiphan. XXVII. 5. XXX. 14.) ; but no extracts are given from 
them, and from what is said about them, it would seem that the latter 
was closely connected with the gospel of the Hebrews, and the for- 
mer with that of the Egyptians. According to this, the gospel of 
Cerinthus would have some connection with our canonical Matthew, 
and the gospel of Peter with our canonical Mark. (Guerike, Einleit. 
N. T. 198, 199). 


Memorabilia of Justin Martyr . 

This father, in his writings, frequently refers to the deeds and 
words of Christ, and cites passages from certain apostolic writings, 
which he calls memorabilia or memoirs , and also gospels . These writ- 
ings he affirms were the work of apostles and of the companions of 
apostles. Two passages from his second Apology may be sufficient 
to illustrate the manner in which he refers to these authorities. Oi 
yaQ anootoXoi iv rolg yeroperoig in cxinwv dnopvtjpovevpd rear a xa- 
ZeTtai svayyflua ovrcog naQsdcoxctv, For the apostles , in the memoirs 
composed by them , which are called gospels , have thus handed down , etc. 
*Er yaq % olg dnofirrjporevfiaaw a cptjfu vno tow dnoatoXcov avtov nai 
rear ixeivoig naQaxoXov&Tja arrow Gvvrerdy&a^ For in the memoirs 
which I say were composed by the apostles or by those who accompanied 
them, etc. 

Some of the passages which Justin quotes, are literal tra^cripts 
from our canonical Matthew ; many are quotations, with slight verbal 
differences, from Matthew and Luke ; some combine the sense of 
passages found in two or more of the gospels ; and others merely 
give the meaning of a text without attempting to give the words. 
There are still others which differ very much from our present gos- 
pels, and some few, of which no trace can be found in our canon. 
Of the two kinds last mentioned we will give a full selection, and 
specimens of the others. 

By comparing all the quotations, it would seem that Justin used 
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mainly our Matthew, and was quite familiar with Luke ; while he 
makes very little direct use of Mark, and still less of John. He seems 
also to have had traditionary reports of some passages in the life of 
Christ not contained in our gospels, and access to some writings not 
now extant, as perhaps the original Hebrew gospel of Matthew, and 
some of the “ many ” referred to by Luke in the introduction to his 
gospel. All this is very easily accounted for by the fact that Justin 
was a native and resident of Palestine, where these traditions and the 
writings from which he draws, originated and were longest preserved ; 
while, of the two gospels which he passes over almost without notice, 
the one (Mark) was written and published for the use of the Latins, 
the other (John) was originally designed for the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. 

We begin our extracts with the sentences which differ most widely 
from our canonical gospels. 

Dial. c. Tryph. : “ And then the child, having been born in Bethle- 
hem, since Joseph had not in that village a place to lodge, was lodged 
in a certain cave near the village. They being there, Mary brought 
forth the Christ, and laid him in a manger ((patrtj), where the Magi, 
coming from Arabia, found him.” 

“ Then Jesus came to the river Jordan, where John was baptizing, 
and when he went down to the water, a fire was kindled in the Jordan ; 
and while he was ascending from the water, his apostles write, the 
Holy Ghost like a dove flew upon him .... and at the same time 
a voice came out of the heavens, Thou art my Son , I this day have 
begotten thee” 

(Jesus) u being among men, did carpenter’s work, making ploughs, 
and yokes, by these things even teaching the symbols of righteous- 
ness and an industrious life.” 

“ And they, seeing these things take place, said it was a magical 
fantasy, for they dared to call him a magician and a deceiver of the 
people.” 

“ Christ said, In what things I apprehend you, in those also I shall 
judge you.” 

The matters in the above statements, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in our canonical gospels, are evidently traditionary no- 
tices ; and some of them very closely resemble what the fathers quote 
from the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

We proceed to give extracts, of which the sense is found in the 
canonical gospels, though not always in one passage nor in the same 
words. 
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Apol. EL: “Be not anxious as to what ye shall eat, or wherewith 
ye shall be clothed. Are ye not better than birds and beasts ? yet 
God feedeth them. Be not anxious, then, as to what ye shall eat or 
wherewith ye shall be clothed ; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things ; but seek ye the kingdom of heaven, 
and all these things shall be added unto you ; for where the treasure 
is, there is also the mind of the man.” 

“ Many will say to me, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and drank 
in thy name, and ‘wrought miracles? and then I will say to them, 
Depart from me ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, when the righteous shall shine like the sun, 
and the wicked shall be sent into eternal fire. For many shall come 
in my name, being clothed outwardly with the skins of sheep, but in- 
wardly are ravening wolves. By their works ye shall know them. 
Every tree not bearing good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the 
fire.” 

“ Be not afraid of those who destroy you, and after that are not 
able to do anything ; but fear him who after death, is able to cast 
both soul and body into hell.” 

These extracts all have the appearance of being quoted from mem- 
ory out of different parts of the canonical Matthew and Luke, without 
reference to the particular place, or any attempt at verbal accuracy. 

Apol. II. : “ Whosoever is angry, shall be obnoxious to the fire.” 

“For whosoever heareth me and doeth what I say, heareth him 
that sent me.” 

“ Woe to you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites ; for ye tythe sea- 
soning and rue ; but consider not the love of God and the judgment.” 

“ Many false Christs and false apostles shall arise, and shall lead 
astray many of the faithful.” 

“ For Christ also said, Except ye be born again, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. But it is plain to all, that it is impossi- 
ble for those who have once been born, to enter again into the womb 
of those that bare them.” 

Dial. c. Tryph. : “ A certain one saying to him Good Master, he 
answered, Why callest thou me good ? there is one good, my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

These are the quotations by Justin which differ most widely from 
the text of our canon. He quotes very often, generally without any 
variation in sense, and frequently with literal exactness. Very many 
verses of the New Testament are found complete in his writings. 
It is evident, on comparison of the whole, that his memorabilia or 
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memoirs were the same gospels which we now have, with perhaps 
the addition of a Hebrew Matthew ; and when he gives what is not 
in our gospels, he copies from the traditions of his own times, either 
oral or written, or both. 


DicUessaron of Tatian. 

Tatian is described by Eusebius (Hist Ecc. IV. 29) as once a 
hearer of Justin Martyr, in good repute among Christians ; but after 
the death of Justin, he became an ascetic Encratite, abstaining from 
flesh and wine, and denying the lawfulness of marriage. He wrote 
against the gentiles a book which Eusebius commends, the object of 
which was to prove the superior antiquity of Moses and the prophets 
to the sages of Greece and Rome. He also wrote the DicUessaron 
(did TeoGctQow), an abridgment and harmony of the four gospels ; and 
of this Eusebius speaks disparagingly. 

Theodoret (Haer. Fab. I. 20) informs us that Tatian cut off the 
genealogies of Jesus and the account of his birth ; and Bar-Salibi, an 
oriental writer (Asseman. Bibl. Or. I. 57), says his Diatessaron be- 
gan with the first words of John’s gospel, *Ev oqxv fjr 6 Xoyog. 

Epiphanius (Haer. XL VI. 1.) says, that some called his to did 
teoffdQtov evayyihov the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

This, I believe, is all the reliable information we have respecting 
this work of Tatian, which some modern critics, as Eichhom and 
Schmidt, would have to be a biography of Jesus, independent of our 
canon. There is not the least evidence of any such thing, but of the 
exact reverse. The most probable supposition is, that it was a har- 
mony of our four canonical gospels, somewhat mutilated and modified 
to suit his Encratite views, and based mainly on the Hebrew Mat- 
thew ; as Tatian, it seems, was taught Christianity in Palestine, and 
by Justin Martyr. In any event, certainly, nothing can be made out 
of it to the disparagement of our canonical gospels. 


Gospel of Marcion. 

Marcion, an anti-Judaizing Gnostic, according to the uncontradict- 
ed testimony of antiquity, published for his followers a gospel, which 
was simply the gospel of Luke, mutilated and changed to suit his 
own views. This is the testimony of both Tertullian and Epiphanius 
(adv. Marc. IV. 2, 6. Haer. XL1I. 11.). Some of the important 
parts omitted are Cap. I. II. and III. 1—9. 29—35. XV. 11 — 32i • 
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XIX. 29—46. XX. 9—18, 37, 38. XXIL 35—38, 42—44. Gue- 
rike, Einleit N. T. 206. 

The beginning of Marcion’s gospel, according to the edition of 
Hahn, is as follows : “ In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar, God came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and was 
teaching on the Sabbath days. And they were astonished at his 
doctrine, for his word was with power. And there was in the syna- 
gogue a man, having a spirit of an unclean devil, and he cried out 
with a loud voice, saying and so on, word for word, according to 
Luke 3: 1. 4: 31 — 33, etc. In accordance with the above represen- 
tation of the first appearance of Christ in Galilee, an ancient writer 
informs us that “ the Marcionites frequently affirm, that the good 
God suddenly appeared and came down immediately from heaven 
into the synagogue.” (Pseudo-Orig. Dial. p. 823. Thilo, Codex. Apoc. 
N. T. I. 403.) 

The extract given above may be considered a fair specimen of the 
book, and of the manner in which it compares with the canonical Luke. 
It is perfectly plain from the testimony of the ancients, and from an in- 
spection of the work itself, that it is in no sense a rival of our canon- 
ical gospels, nor derived from any sources independent of them. 

Of the other early gospels, sometimes alluded to, that of Bartholo- 
mew, according to the testimony of Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. V. 10.) 
and Jerome (De Vir. 111. c. 36.), was nothing else than the Hebrew 
gospel of Matthew. Of those ascribed to Matthias and Thomas, no 
authentic trace remains; and there is not the shadow of evidence 
that either of those apostles ever wrote a gospel. Those ascribed to 
Apelles and Basilides were nothing more than extracts from the ca- 
nonical gospels, variously mutilated and interpolated. None of these, 
certainly, are fit to hold any rivalship with our four which are con- 
tained in the New Testament. 

Ajrabia has been prolific in the apocryphal literature of the New 
Testament ; several of the apocryphal gospels have been preserved 
to us through the Arabic language ; and Mohammed was much in- 
debted to this source for his materials in the construction of the Ko- 
ran. Chapters III. and XIX. of that strange book are well worthy 
the perusal of every Christian, for they contain a minute account of 
the families of Christ and John, and all the wonderful circumstances 
attending their birth, in the true Arabic fashion. 

In drawing up the preceding account of the gospel fragments of 
the early age, we have been largely indebted to De Wette’s learned 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 10 
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and vigorous" Introduction to the New Testament. The German 
unbelief cannot now be successfully encountered without the help of 
the German learning. The antidote is scarcely to be found except 
where the poison grows. The climes which yield the most noxious 
plants, are the very climes which produce the most effective medi- 
cines, the sweetest fruits, the most luxurious vegetation. 

[To be concluded.] 


ARTICLE V. 

THE KINGDOM OF CONGO AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARIES. 

By Rev. John Leighton Wilson, Missionary in Western Africa. 

No part of Western Africa is so well known to history as the 
kingdom of Congo. For this distinction, however, it is not so modi 
indebted to any importance which it ever possessed itself, as to other 
causes of an incidental nature. It borders upon, and has given its 
name to, one of the finest rivers on the continent of Africa, and is 
therefore somewhat known merely from its geographical position. 
And the Circumstance that has contributed to its notoriety, but not to 
its honor as a nation, is the fact, that from the earliest period of its 
discovery by the Portuguese up to the present moment, it has always 
borne the lead in the foreign slave trade, and in all probability, has 
fbmiehed a larger number of victims for the markets of the new world 
than any other region of Africa whatever. Congos or their descend- 
ants may still be identified in many parts of the United States, 
throughout the West India islands, and in large numbers in Brazil, 
where they have not yet laid aside their vernacular tongue. 

But the circumstance which, above all others, has contributed to 
give it interest in the eyes of the civilized world, is the fact that it 
has been the stage Upon which has been achieved one of the most 
successful experiments ever made by the church of Rome, to reclaim 
a pagan people from idolatry. For more than two centuries, the 
kingdom of Congo, according to the showing of the missionaries them- 
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selves, was as completely under the influence of Borne, as any sister 
kingdom in Europe ; so that if the inhabitants of that country are not 
now, in point of civilization and Christianity, what Borne would have 
them to be, or all that a pagan people are capable of being made 
under her training, the fault lies at her own door. In relation to the 
missions which she planted about the same time in India, China and 
other parts of the world, it has been alleged with some degree of 
justice, that her designs were thwarted in consequence of political 
changes in Europe, which placed protestant nations in the ascendant, 
and gave them a preponderant influence in those countries where her 
missions had been established. With no less justice it has been 
urged, that the failure of her efforts among the Indian tribes, both of 
North and South America, ought to be ascribed to the fact that these 
tribes have been overshadowed and borne down by the presence of 
more powerful races, without allowing sufficient time for the full de- 
velopment of her peculiar principles. But whether these things can 
be regarded as satisfactory explanations of the causes of failure in 
other parts of the world or not, nothing of the kind can be urged in 
relation to her missions in Congo. Here she has always had the 
field to herself ; and for more than two centuries, enjoyed facilities 
and advantages for propagating her religion among this people, which 
she can scarcely ever expect to have again in any future efforts of 
the kind that she may make. 

It is our intention in the present article to examine the character 
and results of this mission. But in order to render our views intel- 
ligible, we must give a hasty sketch of the civil as well as the 
religious history of the country, before entering upon the proposed 
investigation. 

The kingdom of Congo, as also the great river of the same name, 
was discovered by the Portuguese about the year 1485. 1 It was not 
a new or isolated discovery, but an extension of those they had made 
some years previously higher up the coast. At the time, however, 
it was regarded as immensely valuable, and it awakened an interest 
in Portugal, in behalf of this people and country, that has not entirely 
subsided after the lapse of more than three centuries. 

The kingdom of Congo lies entirely on the south side of the river, 
which forms its northern boundary ; while on the south it is bounded 
by the Portuguese province of Angola, on the west by the Atlantic, 
and on the east by the mountains of Matamba, which separate it from 

1 By the natives of the country the river is called the Zaire , a name that is 
adopted also by most modern geographers. 
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the country of the savage and warlike Giaghis. It is of an oblong 
figure, extending along the sea-coast about 250 miles and interior- 
wards about 350. At the time of its discovery, or very soon after- 
wards, it was divided into six provinces, viz. Sogno, Bamba, Pemba, 
Batta, Pan go and Sundi, to the chiefs of which the Portuguese gave 
the names of dukes, counts and marqueses, which they eve? after re- 
tained. Of these provinces, Sogno and Bamba were the largest and 
altogether the most important Bamba was said to have been about 
as large as Sicily or Naples, and bordered on the province of Angola* 
Sogno was still larger, and not only formed the frontier of the whole 
kingdom, but commanded the entrance of the river, and therefore 
acquired importance proportioned to the amount of commerce carried 
on with the civilized world. San Salvador, the capital and metropolis 
of the whole kingdom, was situated in the province of Pemba, about 
50 Italian miles south-east of the mouth of the Congo, and about 
140 north-east of Loando St. Paul, the capital of Angola. It was 
situated upon the summit of a high mountain, and not only enjoyed 
a magnificent prospect of the surrounding country, but was reputed 
healthful even for Europeans. It was not only the residence of the 
king, but was the head quarters of the missionaries, as also for a large 
number of Portuguese merchants, who resorted thither on account of 
the facilities it offered for trade. At the time of its greatest pros- 
perity, which was probably the early part of the seventeenth century, 
it is said to have contained about 40,000 inhabitants. The palace 
was a large wooden building, surrounded in part by a 9tone wall, and 
was constructed no doubt under the direction of the Portuguese resi- 
dents, and probably at the expense of the king of Portugal. For 
many years, a bishop and his chapter, a college of Jesuits and a mo- 
nastery of Capuchins, were supported in San Salvador at the expense 
of the Portuguese government. Besides a cathedral of large dimen- 
sions, there were ten smaller churches, to which the ordinary names 
of St. John, St. James, St. Michael, St. Anthony, etc. were given, 
all of which contributed materially to beautify this otherwise barbaric 
city. It was accessible to the whites by the way of the river, but the 
more common route to the sea-coast was through the province of 
Bamba to Loando St. Paul. There were several fortified posts along 
this route, but none of them were places of strength or importance. 
The only other towns of any considerable importance were the capi- 
tals of Sogno and Bamba ; neither of which, however, is supposed to 
have contained more than six or eight hundred houses. In both of 
these there were monasteries of Capuchins, and in Sony, the capital 
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of Sogno, there were six churches, the largest of which could contain 
five or six hundred people. Sony was situated upon a small creek, 
that emptied into the Congo a few miles from its mouth, and was the 
great seaport of the kingdom. 

The history of Congo, civil as well as religious, commences with 
its discovery by the Portuguese, as little or nothing is known about 
it previously. 

Diego Cam, the original discoverer, having entered the river and 
learned by signs from natives whom he found upon its banks, that 
there was a great kingdom in the interior by the name of Congo, 
was so much elated by the discovery, that he took very little time to 
verify these equivocal proofs, but made all speed back to Portugal to 
report his success. The interest which this discovery awakened in 
the mind of the king and people of Portugal, was scarcely less than 
that felt by Diego Cam himself ; and he was sent back almost imme- 
diately with three Dominican friars. On his second arrival he had 
an interview with the king, and was treated with the utmost kindness 
and courtesy. Two of the friars that accompanied him, died soon 
after their arrival, probably of the effects of the climate ; and the 
third was killed some years after by the Giaghis, while acting as 
chaplain to the Congolan army. 

On his third voyage to Congo, Diego Cam took with him twelve 
missionaries more, of the Franciscan order, who are regarded as the 
founders of the Christian religion in the kingdom of Congo. . The 
count of Sogno and the king of Congo, his nephew, were among the 
first converts to Christianity. For a time the latter showed great 
zeal in promoting the new religion among his subjects ; but as soon 
as he found that he was required to give up the multitude of wives 
and concubines with which he was surrounded, and be married to a 
single wife, he renounced it and returned to the religion of his fa- 
thers. His son and successor, Don Alphonso the First, felt no such 
difficulty. He not only embraced Christianity himself, but did 
all he could to promote its interests throughout his realms. His 
brother Pasanguitama was a man of a very different spirit, and find- 
ing there was quite a popular dislike to the new religion, availed 
himself of it to raise a rebellion against his brother. The armies of 
the two brothers had scarcely engaged in battle, when St. James was 
distinctly seen fighting on the side of the king ; and victory, of course, 
soon turned in his favor. Pasanguitama was not only beaten, but 
was made a prisoner. He refused to ransom his life by embracing 
Christianity, and was accordingly executed. It fared differently with 

10 * 
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his general, who was pardoned on the condition of becoming a Chris* 
tian, but had to do penance in the way of bringing water for all who 
were baptized in the capital. Soon after this signal victory in behalf 
of Christianity, a large reinforcement of missionaries was sent out by 
the Society de Propaganda Ride , most of whom were from the 
Italian States ; and in the course of fifteen or twenty years the entire 
population of Congo was gathered into the pale of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, however, the labors of 
the missionaries met with a serious interruption in consequence of an 
invasion of the country by hordes of the warlike Giaghis. The Con- 
golan army, though large and well disciplined, was scattered like 
chaff before these savage invaders. San Salvador was burnt to the 
ground, and the king and his people had to betake themselves to the 
u itle of horses,” on the Zaire, for safety. In this extremity, the 
king of Congo appealed to Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, for help, 
which was promptly granted. Don Francis Gouvea was despatched 
with six or eight hundred Portuguese troops, and after having been 
reinforced by two or three hundred more, from Angola, he gave bat- 
tle to the invaders in the heart of the kingdom. After several en- 
gagements, in which the Giaghis showed great bravery, he succeeded 
in driving them from the country, and restored the king to his throne. 
Don Alvaro the First, the king at the time, out of gratitude, engaged 
to make the king of Portugal an annual present of slaves, and offered 
to acknowledge him as his sovereign. This latter proposition the 
king of Portugal generously declined, preferring to regard Don Al- 
varo as a brother king. Don Francis remained in the country with 
a part of his troops three or four years, for the purpose of restoring 
order, and to prevent another invasion of the Giaghis. 

The missionaries, who it is supposed retired to Angola during these 
strifes, returned to their labors, and having been reinforced by new 
recruits from Europe, not only reestablished the Catholic worship in 
all the provinces of Congo, but extended their labors into neighbor- 
ing districts over which the king of Congo had no jurisdiction. They 
crossed the Zaire, and were nearly as successful in making converts 
in Loango and Kakongo as they had been in Congo. In the mean 
time San Salvador was rebuilt, commerce was resumed on a more 
extended scale, and the country soon attained to a degree of prosper- 
ity and power quite beyond anything it had previously known. This 
period of peace and prosperity, however, was not of more than forty 
or fifty years’ continuance. 
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In the year 1636, a civil war broke out between the king of Congo 
and the count of Sogno. The occasion of this war arose from an un- 
justifiable attempt on the part of the king to transfer the province of 
Sogno to the crown of Portugal. Having had need of the aid of the 
Portuguese of Angola to effect his coronation, he engaged to give 
them for their assistance two gold mines and the country of Sogno. 
For some time previously, the Portuguese had entertained the belief 
that there were valuable and extensive gold mines in the country back 
of San Salvador. The natives of the country, either from motives of 
policy or from that inherent love of the marvellous which characterizes 
the race, had studiously encouraged this belief, without, however, fur- 
nishing any information by which the Portuguese could identify the 
particular region in which they were to be found. At the same time 
it was quite obvious that these mines could be of no special value to 
the Portuguese, unless they could get possession of Sogno, which com- 
mands the entrance of the river, and prevent other foreigners from 
participating in the advantages of their discovery. To couple these 
two things, therefore, for the purpose of securing the assistance and 
cooperation of the Portuguese, showed great shrewdness on the part 
of the king ; but so far as it concerned the welfare of the country gene- 
rally and the stability of his own throne, it showed great weakness, 
as well as want of foresight. The proposition, as might have been 
foreseen, roused the indignation of the people as well as the count, to 
the highest pitch, and they soon placed themselves in an attitude of 
defiance. The count denied the sovereignty of the king of Congo, 
and not only charged the Portuguese with fraud in accepting what 
he had no right to give, but reproached them bitterly with ingratitude, 
inasmuch as only a few years before, when they were driven out of 
Loando St. Paul by the Dutch, he had given them shelter in his 
country and extended to them pardon that had never been requited. 

The king of Congo raised a large army, and having been joined by 
about eighty Portuguese, he determined to force the count into sub- 
mission. In the first engagement the Sognoese army was beaten and 
the count himself was slain. His son and successor, who was a man 
of equal energy and bravery, resumed the war, and in the first engage- 
ment the royal army was not only defeated, but the king himself and 
a large number of his Portuguese allies were made prisoners. The 
latter had the alternative of death or slavery submitted to them, and 
preferring the former they were immediately executed. The king, 
Don Alvaro the Second, obtained his own liberation by acknowledg- 
ing the independence of the count and ceding to him an additional 
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district of the country. It was not long, however, before this treaty 
was denounced and hostilities were recommenced by the king, but 
with no better success. Finding it impossible to reduce the count to 
subjection, the king despatched an embassy with valuable presents to 
Prince Maurice, who at that time was acting as agent for the Dutch 
in Brazil, to ask his aid. The count sent another at the same time 
and probably by the same vessel, and with presents equally valuable, 
to beg his non-interference. The prince determined not to interfere, 
and wrote to the governor of Angola to take no part in the quarrel, 
as he would prefer to regard both parties in the light of friends. 
For a time hostilities were suspended, but the country of Sogno 
was never afterwards united to the crown of Congo. The part which 
the Portuguese had taken at the commencement of these troubles, 
made them ever afterwards intolerably odious to the Sognoese. The 
count indulged his resentment by persecuting the missionaries in his 
country. Several of them were ignominiously dragged out of his do- 
minions and thrown among the savages on the opposite side of the 
river, where it was thought they would be put to death. It was not 
long, however, according to the statements of the missionaries, before 
this deed of violence recoiled with redoubled force upon the count's 
own head. The love which the people bore to their religious teachers, 
and the apprehension of some dreadful calamity from heaven, roused 
them to a state of phrenzy, and the count in turn was seized and 
drowned in the Zaire, near the spot where he had perpetrated this 
deed of cruelty against the missionaries. A more devout successor 
ascended his throne, and the missionaries were recalled to exercise 
more absolute authority than they had ever done before. 

About the same time, Don Alvaro the Second, sent to Pope Urban 
the Eighth, for a new recruit of missionaries. In compliance with 
this request, twelve Capuchins were sent ; but having been detained 
on account of the war with Spain, they did not reach Congo until 
after this king’s death. A part of this company remained with the 
count of Sogno, and the others found their way to San Salvador, 
where they were kindly received by Don Garcia the Second, the son 
and successor of Don Alvaro. The reign of Don Garcia was short, 
and he was succeeded by Don Antonio the First, who by his unpar- 
alleled wickedness and brutality, not only threw his whole kingdom 
into disorder and anarchy, but had nearly extirpated every trace of 
Christianity from the land. He not only behaved in the most des- 
potic and’brutal manner to his own subjects, but treated the Portu- 
guese residents and the missionaries with so much indignity that they 
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were compelled to fly from his realms. It was not long, However, 
before the Portuguese of Angola determined to resent these indigni- 
ties. An army of one or two thousand natives and four hundred 
Portuguese soldiers was raised, and they determined to give this im- 
pudent king battle in the heart of his own country. On this occasion, 
it is confidently stated by the missionaries, that Don Antonio raised 
the incredibly large army of 900,000 men. They say very little, 
however, for the bravery or discipline of tliis immense army, when 
they add that the main division of it was entirely routed by four 
hundred Portuguese musketeers. Don Antonio himself was killed, 
and his crown was taken to Loando St. Paul. Had the Portuguese 
been so disposed, they might have turned this victory to good account 
by subjecting the whole kingdom to the Portuguese crown. But this 
seems never to have been desired. The existence of gold mines was 
then known to have been a mere fabrication, and as they enjoyed a 
monopoly of the trade of the country, there was no object in making 
it a dependency of the crown of Portugal. There was also, it is 
probable, a religious motive which prevented the Portuguese from 
seizing upon the country. Congo had received the Catholic religion 
at a very early period after its discovery, and its sovereigns, with one 
or two exceptions, had always shown as much deference for the au- 
thority of Rome, as those of Portugal itself. All of her kings had 
been crowned according to the Catholio ceremonial, and the crown 
itself had been bestowed by the pope as a testimony of their loyalty. 

After the signal defeat just mentioned, the country was left to re- 
cover from its disorders as best it could. It was not long, however, 
before order was restored and another king placed on the throne of 
Don Antonio, but who he was we are not informed. He signalized 
his reign by an unsuccessful effort to reunite the province of Sogno 
to the crown of Congo. Father Carli, in 1667, saw the great duke 
of Bamba, who was always the leader of the royal forces, just 
after he had disbanded an army of 150,000, with which he had in 
vain attempted the subjugation of the count of Sogno. Twenty years 
later, and the great Duke himself had renounced his allegiance to the 
king, and cut off all intercourse between the capital and Loando St. 
Paul. The close of the seventeenth century may therefore be re- 
garded as the termination of the national existence of the kingdom 
of Congo. From the moment that the Count of Sogno and the grand 
Duke of Bamba, through whose territories alone the inhabitants of 
San Salvador could have any intercourse with the civilized world, 
renounced their allegiance to the king, the capital lost all of its com- 
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mercial importance, and the king himself must have sunk down to an 
equality with the merest petty chief in the country. As far back as 
1668, San Salvador had become a wilderness, and a pretender to the 
crown of the ancient realm, as a last resort, had applied once more 
to the Portuguese for assistance to place him upon his throne and 
reduce his revolted provinces to subjection. At that time, however, 
Portugal had enough to do to attend to her own affairs, and we hear 
no more of the kingdom of Congo. 

The missionaries continued their labors in some parts of the coun- 
try, especially in the province of Sogno, some time after the dissolu- 
tion of the government. During the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century their authority in Sogno was nearly as great as it had ever 
been ; so much so, that English vessels could not buy slaves in the port 
of Sony without first conciliating their good will. At what time pre- 
cisely, or from what causes, they finally abandoned the country alto- 
gether, we are not certainly informed, and can therefore only con- 
jecture. 

Before the close of the eighteenth century, indeed, for anything we 
know to the contrary, before the middle of it, not only all their former 
civilization, but almost every trace of Christianity had disappeared 
from the land, and the whole country had fallen back into the deepest 
ignorance and heathenism, and into greater weakness and poverty 
than had ever been experienced even before its discovery. 

According to Malte Bran, a company of missionaries left Nantes 
in 1768, and endeavored to reestablish the Catholic religion north of 
the Zaire, but on account of sickness, or some other untoward cause, 
they failed to accomplish anything. The effort was renewed by an- 
other set of missionaries from the same place five years afterwards, 
but with no better succees. In 1777, according to Grandpere, four 
Italian priests embarked at Rochelle for the purpose of reestablishing 
the Catholic faith in Sogno. They took with them large presents 
for the chiefs, and adopted every precaution to render their mission 
successful ; but they found that the inhabitants had sunk down to the 
lowest grade of paganism, and were so savage withal, that they could 
not travel in safety among them. Two of the four died soon after 
their arrival, as it was supposed by the survivors, from the effects of 
poison. The other two, finding their lives in great peril, had recourse 
to stratagem to extricate themselves from the country. Capt. Tuckey, 
who was sent by the English government, in 1816, to explore the 
Congo river, states that three years previously, some missionaries 
had been murdered in Sogno, and that a Portuguese pinnace had 
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been cut off by the natives at the same time. Who these missiona- 
ries were, or how many there were, we do not know, but they were no 
doubt agents of the de Propaganda Fide . During his sojourn in the 
country, he found no traces of Catholicism, except a few crucifixes 
and relics strangely mixed up with the charms and feteiches of the 
country, and were no doubt distributed by Portuguese slave traders, 
who still frequented the river. One man introduced himself on board 
as a priest, and said he had a diploma from the college of Capuchins 
at Angola, but was without education, and so ignorant of the usages of 
the church which he represented, that he unblushingiy acknowledged 
that he had a wife and five concubines. At the present time, not even 
these fragments of Romanism can be found, except it be the crucifixes 
and pictures which the Portuguese and Spanish slave traders still con- 
tinue to distribute ; and so far as civilization, order and industry are 
concerned, we scarcely know another community on the whole coast 
of AJrica, that will not compare to advantage with the poor, miserable 
and degraded inhabitants to be found along the banks of the Congo 
at the present day. 

It is not easy to say how much civilization there was in Congo in 
the days of its greatest prosperity. The statements of the missiona- 
ries, upon which we are in a great measure dependent for all the in- 
formation we can get, are so deeply tinged with the marvellous, and 
are so grossly exaggerated withal, that they cannot be received with- 
out great abatement They use language that would indicate great 
commercial prosperity and an amount of civilization of no ordinary 
grade for that age of the world. Father Carli states that when he 
arrived in Bamba about the year 1667, the great duke had just dis- 
banded an army of 150,000, with which he had in vain tried to effect 
the subjugation of the count of Sogno. Professor Ritter, who had 
advantages for examining all that was written by the missionaries in 
relation to the kingdom of Congo, states upon their authority, that the 
great duke of Bamba could at any time raise in his own province 
alone 400,000 troops. The statement is not only made, but endorsed 
by several of the most intelligent and respectable missionaries, that 
one of the kings of Congo, who was no doubt Antonio the First, had 
raised an army of 900,000. But there is not one of the statements 
that does not strike us as utterly incredible. We seriously doubt 
whether the king of Congo ever did raise, or ever could have raised, an 
army of more than 20,000. To raise, equip, provision and direct an 
army of 900,000, implies an amount of population and a degree of civi- 
lization, of which there are no traces whatever at the present time, 
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and which is at variance with innumerable other statements inci- 
dentally scattered over the pages of the missionary journals. The 
system of government organization, too, which seems to have been a 
sort of an elective monarchy, to which the provincial chiefs were 
tributaries, bears strong marks of having been formed by the mission- 
aries or Portuguese residents, and had but little stability of its own. 
And as the result proved, it stuck together and was rendered effective 
only so long as foreigners exercised a controlling influence in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs. The missionaries and the Portuguese resi- 
dents no doubt did something to change the general aspect of the 
country. Wherever they went, they planted gardens, cultivated 
fruit trees, and built substantial houses both for private dwellings and 
places of public worship. The king and some of the chiefs followed 
their example ; but the great mass of the people continued to live in 
the same kind of bamboo huts as their fathers had done ; they culti- 
vated only the indigenous vegetables of the country and were always 
clad with the scantiest apparel, while there were vast hordes of the 
poorer people who had no clothing whatever. They had no roads 
except the merest footpaths. The highway from the capital to 
Loando St. Paul was of this description, and so infested with wild 
beasts that it could not be travelled in safety without an escort of fifty 
or sixty armed men. They had no beasts of burden, no carriages of 
any kind ; and their commerce, exclusive of the slave trade, which 
was somewhat considerable, was confined to a small quantity of ivory, 
copper ore and civet cats — less in amount perhaps than it is at the 
present day, which we suppose scarcely exceeds $100,000. 

It will no doubt occasion surprise, that the natives of Congo showed 
so little disposition to conform to the specimens of civilization that 
were set before them. But this is only another of the innumerable 
proofs that might be adduced to show that something more is neces- 
sary to secure the civilization of a heathen country than merely to 
set before them specimens of civilized life. The idea, that such 
would be the case, is natural enough, but is wholly unphilosophical. 
It implies the belief that the only hinderance to the improvement of 
a heathen people is ignorance ; whereas the very essence of heathen- 
ism consists in indolence and an aversion to the exercise of those 
energies, which alone can secure the prosperity of any people. 
We look in vain for any upward tendencies in a pagan commu- 
nity, until their moral and intellectual natures are awakened ; and 
as Roman Catholicism has no power to do this, we are not surprised 
to find that there are so few traces of civilization among the people 
of Congo. 
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But whatever may have been the character of the civilization of 
Congo, there is no doubt but Roman Catholicism was, for a period of 
at least two centuries, the ostensible, acknowledged religion of the 
realm. Paganism was interdicted by law ; and the severest penalties 
were inflicted upon those who were known to participate in the ob- 
servances of any of its rites. There were periods, too, in the history 
of the country, when it would have been difficult, if not impossible, 
to find one adult in the whole kingdom, who had not in infancy or 
afterwards, been introduced by baptism into the church. It is im- 
possible to say how many missionaries at different times were sent 
to Congo. Father Merolla incidentally mentions at least one hun- 
dred, among whom were Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, 
St. Augustins, Bernardians, Carmelites, and those of almost every 
other order in the church. The number of churches and other places 
of public worship was very considerable. In San Salvador there 
were eleven ; in Sony, the capital of Sogno, there were six ; and in 
the whole province eighteen. In the entire kingdom, it is probable, 
there were not less than one hundred consecrated churches, and per- 
haps two or three times as many other places where the priests were 
in the habit of performing baptism and celebrating the mass. The 
king and his chiefs always vied with each other in their attendance 
upon mass, and there was scarcely a single outward ceremony of the 
church, which they did not scrupulously perform. Wherever the 
priests went, it was the duty of the chief to send a messenger around 
the village to notify the people of his arrival, and direct them to come 
and have their spiritual wants attended to. If he failed to perform 
this duty, he was displaced from office, or compelled to do penance. 
Nor were the common people behind their chiefs in outward zeal for 
their adopted religion. They might be seen in long trains bearing 
logs of wood to the convents, or scourging themselves with unrelent- 
ing severity in the churches, as acts of penance. One of the mission- 
aries states that the women, in one of the villages he entered, rushed 
upon him “like mad women” to have their children baptized. An- 
other expressed great surprise when an adult woman presented her- 
self for baptism, that there was one in the country who had neglected 
the ordinance so long; and at the same time he complained that he 
could find no children to baptize, because he had been preceded by a 
fellow missionary, who had done the work up so effectually that 
nothing was left for him to da. The authority of the priests, too, in 
matters political as well as ecclesiastical, was established on the firm- 
est basis. There were no acts of penance or humiliation inflicted 
* Vol. IX. No. 33. 11 
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upon the sovereigns of Europe, when Rome was at the zenith of her 
power, that these missionaries had not the satisfaction of seeing 
the humbler chiefs of Congo subjected to. And one can readily 
imagine with what awe it must have struck the simple minded Afri- 
cans, to see the count of Segno, the most powerful chief of the 
kingdom, prostrated at the church door, clothed in sackcloth, with a 
crown of thorns on his head, a crucifix in his hand, and a rope about 
his neck, while his courtiers were looking on, clothed in their most 
brilliant robes. 

Nor was papacy established in Congo in a hasty or superficial 
manner. It was a work at which successive companies of missiona- 
ries labored with untiring assiduity for two centuries. Among these 
were some of the most learned and able men that Rome ever 
sent forth to the pagan world. It was a cause, too, that always lay 
near the heart of the kings of Portugal, when that nation was at the 
climax of power and wealth. The royal sword was ever ready to be 
unsheathed for its defence, and her treasures were poured out for its 
support without stint. 

But what has become of this church, with all its resources and 
power? Where are the results of this spiritual conquest that cost so 
much, and of which Rome had boasted in such unmeasured terms of 
exultation? To answer these questions impartially, the friends of 
Rome must acknowledge, that they constructed a spiritual edifice in 
the heart of this pagan empire that could not stand in its own strength ; 
the moment the hand which reared and for a time upheld it, was 
taken away, it fell to pieces. Nay more, to acknowledge the whole 
truth, not only has this great spiritual edifice crumbled to the dust, 
but it has left the unfortunate inhabitants of that country in as deep 
ignorance and superstition, and perhaps in greater poverty and de- 
gradation, than they would have been if Roman Catholicism had 
never been proclaimed among them. One thing at least may be 
affirmed without the fear of contradiction, that in point of industry, 
intelligence and outward comfort, the people of Congo, at the present 
day, cannot compare with thousands and millions of other natives 
along the coast of Africa, w hose forefathers never heard even the 
name of the Christian religion. 

But how is all this to be accounted for ? Has Romanism too little 
spirituality to bear transplanting to a pagan soil ? Or is the African 
race incapable of being Christianized or raised to any considerable 
degree of civilization ? These are questions in which others besides 
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Roman Catholics are interested. The friends of Protestant missions 
may well despair of the evangelization of the world, if their labors 
are to be as protracted and to be attended with as few permanent 
good results. 

In accounting for this failure there is no necessity to suppose that 
it arose either from the want of vitality in Romanism itself, or from 
the want of religious susceptibilities on the part of the negro race. 
To maintain the latter assumption, would not only be at variance 
with abundant proofs to the contrary, but would be a serious impeach- 
ment of the power and sovereignty of Divine grace itself. It would 
be equally preposterous to say that Romanism has no vitality what- 
ever. However much it may be encumbered with error and su- 
perstition, it has, nevertheless, vitality enough to maintain its own 
existence, as its own past history abundantly proves. Whether it has 
power to propagate itself among the pagan nations of the earth in 
the present age of the world, is a question that admits of serious 
doubt, and will become a subject of discussion in a subsequent part 
of this article. 

In accounting for the downfall of Romanism in Congo, something 
no doubt is to be ascribed to the decline of Portuguese power. It 
was under her fostering hand that the church of Congo first rose to 
power and importance. She had been called upon in every emer- 
gency, and she was never called upon in vain. The time came, how- 
ever, when Portugal had no more treasures to bestow upon the 
church, and as little power to control the political affairs of the State. 
Her sympathies were still with the church and the people ; but some- 
thing more substantial than mere sympathies, was necessary to keep 
up an interest in the church or to enforce order in political matters. 
Besides which it may be justly said, that if the church and govern- 
ment could not sustain themselves after two centuries of faithful and 
indulgent guardianship, there was no probability that they ever would ; 
and it would be but a foolish waste of time and money to try to prop 
them up by artificial supports. 

The insalubrity of the climate has sometimes been alleged as one 
of the chief causes which led to the suspension and overthrow of this 
mission. But we hear no complaints on this score by the missiona- 
ries themselves, and the fact that the mission was maintained in vig- 
orous operation for two centuries, proves conclusively, that this was 
never regarded as an insurmountable obstacle to the establishment of 
Christianity in the country. The missionaries undoubtedly suffered 
from the effects of the climate, and not a few of them made their 
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graves in that land, because they chose to die in the scene of their 
labors. The sufferings which they endured, however, did not arise 
so much from the virulence of the acclimating fever, as the injudi- 
cious and extravagant mode in which it was treated. Their theory 
of acclimation was, that there could be no permanent health until all 
the blood which they brought with them from Europe, was taken 
away and replaced by other blood, formed from the indigenous pro- 
ducts of the country. The lancet was almost the only prescription, 
and the freedom with which it was used would make a modern prac- 
titioner stand aghast. Father Angello died after fifteen bleedings. 
His associate, who was not a physician, fearing that he had overdone 
the matter, reported the case to a doctor in Angola, who replied, that 
if he had been bled thirty times, he would probably have recovered. 
Father Carlie, during his first attack of fever, was bled twice a day 
for twenty days in succession. He was taken to Angola in a state 
of great exhaustion, and was bled twenty-four times more by way of 
revulsion . During three years’ residence in the country, he was 
bled ninety-three times, besides copious effusions of blood from his 
nose, mouth and ears. 

But whatever blame may be attached to the unhealthiness of cli- 
mate, there is one fact of an opposite character, which cannot be 
thrown aside by those who bring the argument forward. It is, that 
the number of foreigners who have continued to reside on the borders 
of Congo, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the missionaries, even 
up to the present day, is much greater than the number of missiona- 
ries that were employed there at any one time. And it may be said 
in relation to this, as has just been said in relation to the patronage of 
the government of Portugal, if the church of Congo could not live 
after having been nursed for two hundred years, there was no prob- 
ability that it ever would. 

One of the real causes, as we believe, which contributed to 
the extinction of the Roman Catholic religion in Congo, was the 
countenance which it always extended to the foreign slave-trade. 
We offer no discussion of the general subject of slaveholding 
— whether it be compatible or not with the practice of enlight- 
ened Christianity; in Africa, where men are seized for the first 
time and converted into property for the purpose of gratifying 
the avarice of their fellow-men, it assumes a character of aggrava- 
tion, which it does in no other part of the world ; and no enlight- 
ened man of the present day, who has had an opportunity to 
witness its degrading and disorganizing influence, will hazard his 
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reputation for common sense or humanity so far as to attempt its 
justification, on any principles whatever. In the earlier stages of 
this traffic, its victims were procured in wholesale numbers by war 
and violence; villages were surprised and the entire population 
seized and sold into slavery by their more powerful neighbors. But 
this system, in the very nature of the case, could not last long ; and 
it soon gave place to another, which, though not attended with the 
same outward violence and bloodshed, has nevertheless proved more 
injurious to the country, in the course of time, than the one it sup- 
planted. Few are now taken to the markets kept open along the 
coast, except those charged with some crime ; and the most prolific 
source of accusation is the charge of witchcraft, a thing so subtle and 
indefinite that it may always be substantiated on the most precarious 
evidence, and so pliable, at the same time, that it may be made to 
cover the most barefaced acts of injustice and cruelty. The writer 
has more than once known a company of men, on the mere suspicion 
of witchcraft, to seize upon one of their own number, sell him to a 
slave-dealer, and divide the proceeds among themselves, when it was 
not only obvious to others, but acknowledged by themselves, that 
there was a strong probability that they would all within a short 
period be disposed of in the same way. And yet such is ti e 
insensibility engendered by this cruel traffic, that men can acknowl- 
edge and think of such a liability without emotion. He has known 
two friends (professedly so at least) come to a slave-factory, on a 
mere pleasure excursion, and while one was secretly negotiating for 
the sale of his companion, the intended victim has had the adroitness 
to escape with the money and leave the other to atone for his dupli- 
city by a life of foreign servitude. These are not rare cases, but com- 
mon occurrences in the vicinity of every slave-factory on the coast of 
Africa ; and it must be seen, at once, that where such deeds of injus- 
tice are perpetrated with impunity, there can be no order, no morality, 
and no sound religion whatever. And yet these or similar deeds of 
villany must have passed under the notice of the missionaries of Congo 
almost every day of their lives ; and as the whole nation was included 
in the pale of the Catholic church, these deeds were perpetrated by 
those over whom they claimed to exercise spiritual jurisdiction ; and 
we have often wondered what kind of morality they must have in- 
culcated, or what system of church discipline they must have enforced, 
to allow such enormities. 

But the missionaries are chargeable with more than the mere tole- 
ration of these things. They participated in this traffic themselves ; 
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and if not from the same motives of avarice which influenced the 
mass of the people around them, they at least gave the full force of 
their example to countenance all the enormities which are inseparably 
connected with it. By an arrangement with the civil authorities, all 
persons convicted of celebrating the rites of the ancient religion, were 
delivered up to the missionaries, and by them sold to the first slave 
vessel which entered the river, and the proceeds were distributed 
to the poor. The number of individuals thus convicted was very 
considerable ; so that vessels engaged in transporting slaves to Brazil, 
could always depend upon the missionaries to give them material 
aid in making up their complement of slaves. The missionaries, 
too, seemed to have no scruples in occasionally presenting a few 
of their domestic slaves to such captains or supercargos as had done 
them favors. Father Merolla mentions that he had once given a slave 
to a Portuguese captain in consideration of a flask of wine that he 
had given him to celebrate the sacrament Indeed, the missionaries 
seem to have felt that there was no serious harm in consigning 
any number of the inhabitants of the country to foreign servitude, 
provided only that they were baptized and were not permitted to fall 
into the hands of heretics. Allowances are to be made, of course, 
for the age in which these missionaries lived. The whole Christian 
world, protestant as well as papal, stands implicated in the charge of 
having countenanced this trade which is now so universally denounced. 
Still, however, it may be said in extenuation of the conduct of the 
great mass of the Christian world, that they never saw the worst 
side of the picture. They have contemplated the evils of the slave 
system only in countries comparatively enlightened, and where it has 
always been regulated, less or more by Christian principle. Of its 
baneful and desolating influence upon society in Africa, they have 
known little or nothing, except as a matter of conjecture, or what 
they have learned from the reports of others. But the missionaries 
were eye-witnesses of the worst results of this traffic, and we are 
more than surprised that they did not interpose all their influence to 
save the inhabitants of Congo from its destructive tendencies. They 
ought, from the circumstances of the case, to have been in advance of 
the rest of the Christian world in denouncing it, whereas they were 
greatly behind their own church when public sentiment began to set 
iu an opposite direction. Towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Cardinal Cibo, on the part of the sacred college, wrote to the 
missionaries, complaining that the “ pernicious and abominable abu *e 
of selling slaves was still continued,” and exhorted them to use fill 
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their influence to put it down. The missionaries assembled to con- 
sider this letter, but concluded that the advice was impracticable, 
inasmuch as the people of Congo had little or no trade, except in 
slaves and ivory. They resolved, however, to do all they could to 
prevent them from selling slaves to the heretics, by whom were meant 
the Dutch and English, but more particularly the latter. This one- 
sided morality did more harm than good. The people had too little 
discernment to see any essential difference in the case ; and as the 
English always gave better prices, and furnished them with guns and 
amunition, which the Portuguese from motives of policy would not, 
they always preferred the English trade. The attempt on the part 
of the missionaries to enforce this resolution, brought them on seve- 
ral occasions in conflict with the authority of the count of Sogno, and 
more than once they had nearly secured their own expulsion from the 
country. They ultimately succeeded, however, in securing to the 
Portuguese traders a sort of monopoly of the trade, and much the 
greatest proportion of slaves shipped from Congo were taken to Bra- 
zil ; so that if any praise is due for keeping them out of the hands of 
heretics, the missionaries are entitled to the whole ; but in the same 
proportion are they responsible for the ruin of that country, to whose 
welfare they had consecrated their lives. 

There were other causes, however, which contributed still more 
efficiently to the overthrow of Christianity in Congo than the foreign 
slave trade. Had this been left to itself, and allowed sufficient time 
to work out its own natural results, it would, with the utmost cer- 
tainty, have obliterated every trace of civilization and Christianity. 
But there were other causes that intervened and did the work more 
summarily. We allude to the character of the religion the mission- 
ries introduced into Congo ; the manner in which that religion was 
propagated; and the unjustifiable measures that were adopted to up- 
hold it after it became the established religion of the country. 

One would naturally suppose, that going among a people so deeply 
debased, and so utterly ignorant, of course, of everything pertaining 
to Christianity, as the inhabitants of Congo must have been when 
they were first discovered by the Portuguese, the missionaries would 
have taken special pains to instruct them in the principles of 
the Catholic religion before introducing them into the church. It is 
but natural to suppose that they would have translated the word of 
God into their language, established schools for the instruction of the 
youth, and employed all the ordinary means for diffusing Christian 
knowledge among the people, in connection with the preaching of the 
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Gospel. But the world knows that such a course is no part of the 
policy of Rome. In all parts of the world where they have attempted 
to establish their religion, whether in earlier or later times, the bap- 
tismal seal has been looked upon as the only thing necessary to convert 
any heathen into a bona fide member of the Romish church. They 
pretended, it is true, to catechize their candidates for baptism, but the 
ordinance, according to their own statements, was administered with 
so much rapidity and in such wholesale style, as utterly to preclude 
the idea of anything like thorough catechetical instruction. None 
but those who have had some experience in training the heathen 
mind, can understand how slow it is to receive religious instruction. 
The Divinely appointed mode of “ giving line upon line, and precept 
upon precept,” and this persevered in for a long period, is indispen- 
sably necessary to impart to their minds the first and the simplest 
principles of revealed religion. But the Congo missionaries made no 
allowances whatever for the sluggishness of the heathen mind. They 
either misapprehended its true character, or regarded religious knowl- 
edge as a matter of only secondary importance. Their chief ambition 
seems to have been, to drag as many into the church as possible, and if 
their merit is to be measured by the number of their converts, they are 
the most meritorious and praiseworthy men that ever lived. Father 
Carli states that during his residence in the capital of Bamba, he 
seldom baptized less than eight or ten children a day, and not unfre- 
quently fifteen or twenty. During a residence of two years he bap- 
tized 2,700. One missionary in Chiovachianza is reported to have 
baptized 5000 children in a few days. Another missionary baptized 
12,000 persons in Sogno in less than a year. Father Merolla states 
that he had baptized as many as 272 in one day, and in less than five 
years, he had baptized more than 13,000. He mentions the case of a 
brother missionary who had baptized 50,000 ; and of another who 
during a residence of twenty years had baptized more than 100,000. 

The missionaries however did not confine themselves to the single 
ordinance of baptism. They introduced, as far as they could, all the 
rites and ceremonies of the Romish church. The mass was celebrated 
with all due pomp; the confessional was erected in almost every 
village ; penances of all grades and kinds were imposed ; children and 
adults alike were required* to perform the rosary, and the people en 
masse soon learned to make the sign of the cross, and most readily 
did they fall into the habit of wearing crucifixes, medals and relics. 
There were certain heathenish customs, however, which the mission- 
ary fathers found much difficulty in inducing the people to abandon ; 
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and they were never entirely successful until they substituted others 
of a similar character, which the natives regarded as a sort of equiv- 
alent for those they were required to give up. One of the mis- 
sionary fathers has very ingenuously placed the customs which were 
abolished, and those which were substituted in their place, side 
by side in his journal, little imagining how forcibly others would 
be struck by the family likeness of the two. The limits of this 
article will not allow us to extract extensively from his journal, 
but a brief reference to a few of these customs will be quite 
sufficient to justify the remark just made. It was a custom of the 
country, for example, to bind a cord of some kind around the body 
of every new-born infant, to which were fastened the bones and teeth 
of certain kinds of wild animals, which was regarded as a sort of a 
charm to preserve the health and life of the child. This practice 
was regarded by the missionaries as an offence of high grade, and the 
mother who had the temerity to present her child for baptism with 
one of these heathenish cords about it, was scourged in public and in 
the severest manner. In the place of this, the missionaries enjoined^ 
u that all mothers should make the cords with which they bound 
their infants of palm leaves that had been consecrated on palm Sun- 
day ; and moreover guard them well with other such relics as we are 
accustomed to use at the time of baptism.” 

Another custom that was regarded as not less objectionable by the 
missionaries, was the practice of handing over every new-born infant 
to a native priest or sorcerer to tell its fortune, which they pretended 
to be able to do by examining its form, its limbs and countenance. 
In the place of this, they enjoined “ that all mothers, after the birth 
of their first-born, should carry it to the church and perform the 
ceremony of entering into the holy place ; and if it be sick, we order 
its mother to recommend it to the Lord, together with some sort of a 
vow.” 1 

Another custom in Congo, which excited the displeasure of the 
missionaries, was the habit of interdicting to every person at their 
birth some one article of food, which they were not, through life, upon 
any consideration, to put into their mouths. This practice was re- 
garded as specially heathenish, and was unconditionally interdicted. 
In the place of it, however, they commanded “ that the parents should 
enjoin their children to observe some particular devotion, such as to 

1 The vow, in all such cases, was an engagement on the part of the mother, 
that the child, for a specified period, should not eat a certain kind of food, wear 
clothes of a certain color — or something of a similar character. 
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repeat many times a day the rosary or the croton , in honor of the 
blessed virgin ; to fast on Saturdays ; to eat no flesh on Wednesdays, 
and such other things as are used among Christians.” 

Another custom of the country at the root of which the axe was 
laid, was that of guarding their fruit-trees and patches of grain with 
fcteicheSy which were supposed to possess themselves the power of 
punishing all trespassers. The practice was interdicted, but the peo- 
ple at the same time were recommended, u to use consecrated palm 
branches, and here and there in their patches of corn to set up the 
sign of the cross.” These details might be extended to almost any 
length, if it were necessary. A Roman Catholic of discernment may 
possibly see an essential difference between these heathenish customs 
that were abolished, and those that were substituted in their place ; 
but we seriously doubt whether the simple-minded people of Congo 
were ever conscious of any material change in their code of supersti- 
tious rites, or derived any essential advantage by the exchange. At 
the same time, wiser heads may well be excused for doubting whether 
the one is more conformed to the spirit of enlightened Christianity 
than the other ; or whether it is worth the trouble and expense of 
sending the Gospel to the pagan nations of the earth, if it produces 
no better results, or lays no surer foundation for salvation. It was 
the great error of the missionaries, perhaps we should say the grand 
defect of Romanism, that they presented the benighted inhabitants of 
Congo with a system of superstitious observances so nearly allied, 
both in spirit and form, to the one which they aimed to extirpate. 
It was utterly impossible that one of two systems so nearly related 
could ever have supplanted the other ; and all therefore for which the 
inhabitants of Congo were ever indebted to the missionaries, was for 
a burdensome accession to those superstitious ceremonies that had 
already crushed them almost into the dust. The new religion had no 
more to do with their moral and intellectual natures than the old one. 
It imparted to them no clear views of the sublime truths of the Gospel, 
and left them in as great ignorance of the true gospel plan of salva- 
tion, as it found them. It limited their attention almost entirely to a 
few drivelling expedients to preserve themselves from the evils and 
accidents of life, without attempting to impart any glimpses of that 
glorious immortality, brought to light in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Instead of relaxing the cords of superstition and conducting them 
into a wider space and greater freedom, it only drew them the more 
closely, and chained them down to a heavier burden of idolatrous 
rites than they or their fathers had ever known. Knowing this to 
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be tbe case, we are not surprised that this corrupted religion found 
no permanent lodgment in their hearts, and produced so few benefi- 
cial changes in the state of society. 

The fact that the people occasionally showed great zeal for the 
outward observances of their adopted religion, is no proof whatever 
that they ever possessed any sincere attachment for it, or that they 
had in the least relaxed their hold upon the old. It was their inter- 
est, or they thought it their interest, to make a display of zeal. It 
was important for them to enjoy the favor of the missionaries, and 
they had no fears that their own religion would be contaminated by 
contact with Romanism, and no danger of its being lost from occupy- 
ing a subordinate or less conspicuous position. If they showed all 
due reverence for the rites and ceremonies of the Romish church in 
the presence of the missionaries, they were not less punctilious in 
performing the rites of their own, in their absence. As but few of 
the missionaries ever made themselves acquainted with the language 
of the country, the natives had special advantages for playing off this 
double game. If the missionaries had studied the character of the 
people more thoroughly, and adapted their instruction to their wants, 
instead of endeavoring to make everything bend to the lifeless and 
frigid demands of Romanism, the probability is that they would have 
done them real good, and would not themselves have been so easily 
duped by their dissimulation. The natives were perfectly aware of 
their ignorance in this respect, and they did not hesitate to turn it to 
good account, in acting out one of the most remarkable farces that 
has ever been recorded. It co6t them no effort to appear easy and 
natural in a character foreign to their own * — to maintain their own 
private views and principles inviolate in strict consistency with the 
outward exhibition of views and principles of the very opposite char- 
acter — in other words, to appear to be zealous Roman Catholics, 
when in reality they were but the most besotted pagans on the face 
of the earth. The missionaries themselves seem occasionally to 
have had some misgivings about the sincerity of their converts; 
they repeatedly expressed apprehensions that they might, at some 
time, revert to the pagan worship of their forefathers. 

The attempt which they made to brace up their authority and en- 
force the demands of Romanism, by practising upon the credulity of 
the people, did not tend materially to avert this dreaded result They 
naturally supposed they were in possession of a field wonderfully 
promising for the exercise of miraculous powers. What they could 
not effect by the bare exercise of authority, or by the ordinary powers 
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of persuasion, they hoped to accomplish by the exercise of their pre- 
tended miraculous gifts ; and great were the marvels they performed 
in this hidden corner of the world. Devils fled at their approach ; 
trees withered away under their rebuke ; the rains descended or held 
back as they wished ; sorcerers fell down dead at their feet in conse- 
quence of taking a false oath upon the mass book ; if a comet ap- 
peared in the heavens, it was there in obedience to their call, and all 
were threatened with immediate destruction who would not obey the 
priests ; if the small pox made its appearance among the people, it 
was sent to chastise the obstinacy of their chiefs, and great would be 
the clamor if they did not at once perform the appointed penance. 
If the eloquence of a holy father was insufficient to draw tears from the 
eyes of his audience or wring from them expressions of sorrow for 
their sins, a curtain is suddenly drawn aside and an image of the vir- 
gin in relievo , with a dagger thrust through her breast, is revealed to 
their wondering gaze. 

These things, doubtless, had a momentary effect upon the minds of 
the people, but they exerted no lasting influence. The missionaries 
forgot that the sorcerers, whom they persecuted with so much viru- 
lence, not only pretended to work the same kind of miracles, but 
others so much more wonderful, that their own would appear exceed- 
ingly tame by the side of them, and at the same time supported by 
proofs quite as good as any that the missionaries could adduce. In 
fact, the imagination is such a predominant element in the mental 
constitution of the negro, that he cares very little about proofs in such 
matters ; he will more readily accredit a pretended miracle by one 
of his own countrymen, provided only that it is sufficiently gorgeous 
to suit his taste, than he would one by the missionaries, which must 
alwayB have some decent reference to credibility and truth. 

The negro feels, that in energy of character, in scope of under- 
standing, m the exercise of mechanical skill, and in the practice of all 
the useful arts of life, he is hopelessly distanced by the white man. 
Any suggestions of rivalry here never fail to provoke his unbounded 
mirth. But whenever you enter the precincts of the unknown 
and the mysterious, the realms where the imagination alone can 
travel, there is no place where he feels more at home, and the 
endless variety of fantastic images which he brings forth from 
these mysterious regions, shows that here he has no rival. The 
missionaries, therefore, when they addressed themselves to the task 
of working miracles, little knew how egregiously they were to 
be outstripped ; and perhaps they could not possibly have adopted any 
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course that would more certainly bring themselves and their religion 
into contempt. 

But notwithstanding the multiplied ceremonies imposed upon the 
people of Congo by the church of Rome, for a time and to a certain 
extent, they did not feel it to be burdensome. So long as its require- 
ments were confined to the ordinance of baptism, to saying the rosary, 
wearing crucifixes and doing trivial acts of penance, they submitted 
to it without any symptoms of serious discontent. But in the course 
of time, when the missionaries set themselves more earnestly to work 
to root out all traces of the old religion ; when they commenced a 
more vigorous persecution of the priests of that religion ; and above 
all, when they determined to abolish polygamy throughout the land, 
they assailed heathenism in its strong hold, and aroused hatred and 
opposition which astounded themselves. In this emergency, when 
priestly authority and miraculous gifts were of no more avail, they 
had recourse for aid to the civil arm, that never-failing resource 
of Rome. And this they could command without any difficulty. 
The king and the chiefs, who were indebted to the missionaries for 
alms and all the power they possessed, could well afford to exert that 
power in enforcing the commands of the church. The missionaries 
could any time pledge the assistance of the king of Portugal to main- 
tain them in authority, and it was as little as they could do in turn to 
support the spiritual authority of the missionary fathers. And from 
the moment the missionaries had recourse to the civil arm for 
aid, they threw aside every other means of promoting the interests 
of religion. The severest laws were enacted against polygamy ; the 
old pagan religion, in all its forms and details, was declared illegal, 
and the heaviest penalties denounced against all who were known to 
participate in celebrating its rites ; sorcerers and wizards, by whom 
were meant the priests of the pagan religion, were declared outlaws ; 
at first the penalty denounced against them was decapitation or the 
flames, but it was afterwards commuted to foreign slavery. For a 
time the missionaries entrusted the execution of the laws to the king 
and his chiefs. But if they showed the least dilatoriness or reluc- 
tance to punish tlieir subjects, they took the law into their own hands 
and administered it with unsparing severity. The count of Sogno 
was required on one occasion, as an act of penance, to compel three 
hundred of his subjects to be married after the Christian manner ; 
and it is mentioned as a proof of the sincerity of his piety, as well as 
the excellence of the ordinance, that he became so zealous in the 
cause of the church, that he did not stop until he had compelled six 
Vol. IX. No. 33. 12 
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hundred. Corporeal punishment was the favorite instrument of dis- 
cipline, and it was administered without restraint The slightest de- 
viation from the prescribed rules of the church was punished by 
public flogging, and it was not uncommon for females, and even 
mothers, to be stripped and whipped in public. Sometimes these cas- 
tigations were inflicted by the missionaries themselves. Father Me- 
rolla relates with no little glee, how he had once belabored a wizard 
with the cord of his order , calling upon St Michael and all the rest 
of the saints to participate in the sport. He mentions the case of a 
Father Superior who had boxed the ears of one of the magnates of 
the land for having expressed some doubts about the efficacy of bap- 
tismal regeneration. This had nearly proved a serious matter, how- 
ever, and it required all the sophistry that Merolla could command, 
to convince the chief that it had been done in love, and was intended 
only to rescue him from the snares of the devil. 

These acts of tyranny could not fail to awaken hatred and resent- 
ment in the minds of the people against their religious teachers, and 
especially so, as it was done to enforce the observance of a religion 
for which they felt no attachment. These wrongs were endured, 
however, with wonderful forbearance, so long as it was apparent that 
the authority of the missionaries could not be resisted with impunity. 
But as soon as it became manifest that Portugal could no longer 
interfere w f ith the internal affairs of the kingdom, the true state 
of feeling, both among the chiefs and the common people, began to 
show itself ; and it was not long before the tide of persecution began 
to set in the opposite direction. The count of Sogno was among the 
first to resent the indignities that had been heaped upon him, by per- 
secuting the missionaries in the most shameless manner. The com- 
mon people revenged themselves in several instances by abandoning 
the missionaries, with whom they were travelling, in the gloomiest 
woods, with the expectation that they would be devoured by wild 
beasts. In several instances of severe sickness, the people refused 
to let them have anything that would administer to their relief* In 
the province of Bamba, once one of the strongest holds of Christian- 
ity, six Capuchin missionaries were poisoned at one time £ and an 
unsuccessful attempt of the same kind was made upon the life of an- 
other missionary who was sent there to get the effects of the deceased 
brethren. Philip da Salesia, another of the missionary brotherhood* 
fell into the hands of banditti in the character of sorcerers, and by them 
was killed and devoured. Father Joseph Mariae da Sestu was poisoned, 
and Merolla himself was brought to the verge of the grave in the same 
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way. Indeed, the apprehensions of the missionaries became so much 
excited in this way, that they seldom travelled without having an 
antidote for poison. And it was not long before they had to abandon 
travelling altogether and confine themselves to a few localities where 
the people were more friendly. Ultimately they had to leave the 
country altogether, and we need be at no loss to account for the almost 
simultaneous disappearance of all the religion they had propagated in 
that country. We have no certain information of the process by 
which it ceased to be the religion of the country. It is not probable, 
however, that it was abolished in any of the provinces by a formal 
enactment of government. It is pretty certain that it did not require 
the force of a political revolution to overturn it. It is quite as im- 
probable that it was rooted out by persecution, for there were none 
that loved it enough to be persecuted for its sake. We can only 
compare it to a magnificent edifice that fell to pieces because it had no 
foundation upon which to rest ; or to a beautiful exotic that withered 
away because it had taken no root in the soil of the country. 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE THEOLOGY OF RICHARD BAXTER. 

By George P. Fisher, Resident Licentiate, Andover. 

No one of the eminent English divines of the seventeenth century 
is more widely known than Richard Baxter. There are many who 
prize the accuracy and learning of Owen, and many who admire the 
calm strength and fertile imagination of John Howe ; while dissen- 
ters as well as churchmen render homage to the genius of South, of 
Barrow and of Jeremy Taylor. But neither of these, and indeed few 
of the illustrious persons of that age, prolific of great men, can claim 
a reputation so extensive as that of the Pastor of Kidderminster. 
And yet it is not as a theologian that Baxter is chiefly known. He 
is least indebted for his reputation to those works on which he most 
relied for fame. The volumes which are the fruits of his most se- 
vere toil and were written “ chiefly for posterity,” repose, in dust and 
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silence, on the shelves of antiquaries ; while the “ Call to the Uncon- 
verted” and the “ Saint’s Rest” are found with the Pilgrim of Bun- 
yan, wherever our language is spoken. The explanation of this fact 
must be sought both in the peculiar character of the' man and of the 
times in which he lived. 

The lot of Baxter was cast in a period when the English mind 
was roused to an unexampled activity, and the old institutions of 
church and state were shaken from their foundations, to be recon- 
structed according to the views of a new age. The contest of Pre- 
rogative and Privilege, of hereditary authority against individual 
rights, had come to the crisis to which it had been for centuries ap- 
proaching, and men were leaving the halls of debate for the field of 
battle. The Reformation, by working out its natural results, had 
generated a spirit of earnest and fearless inquiry upon the subjects of 
religion. And the Puritans, with whom politics was a secondary in- 
terest, from small beginnings had grown into a powerful and organ- 
ized party, which was endeavoring not only to resist the advance but 
to cripple the power of the hierarchal churches. 

That Baxter was well fitted, in many respects, to mingle in the 
strifes of a troublous age, is sufficiently evinced by his life. The 
ardor and energy of his character, his courage, the acuteness and 
vigor of his mind, his stores of learning and ample knowledge of the 
various parties, gave him signal advantages. More than all, his piety, 
chastened by intense and protracted suffering and confirmed by prayer 
and self-denial, was fervid and constant. The number is small, in 
any communion, who have cherished more holy aims, or have proved 
their fidelity to the Redeemer under stronger temptations. At the 
same time, it will be readily allowed by all, who are familiar with the 
story of his life, that he wanted the practical wisdom which adapts 
means to ends. Hence his tireless energy and multifarious knowl- 
edge were too often wasted in unpractical labors. It was his ruling 
desire to bring about a peace among all the parties in church and 
state. Especially did he wish to unite, on a common platform, the 
Calvinistic and Arminian theologians. The mode which he chose to 
attain this desirable end, was the publication of voluminous and subtle 
disputations. In this attempt to secure a peace, he excited more con- 
tention than he quelled, and a great part of his life was spent in the 
controversies of which he was himself the author. In his own candid 
and pathetic review of his course, he says : “ Concerning almost all 
my writings, I must confess that my own judgment is, that fewer, well 
studied and polished, had been better ; but the reader, who can safely 
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censure the books, is not fit to censure the author, unless he had been 
in the place and acquainted with all the occasions and circumstances.” 
He speaks of the zeal with which he had started controversies for the 
correction of error, and tersely remarks: “Men are so loth to be 
drenched with the truth, that I am no more for going that way to 
work.” It is certain that his eagerness fully to explain and defend 
his opinions led him to compose disquisitions so long and intricate, 
that they have repelled the mass of readers. 

Yet the theological character of Baxter entitles him to respectful 
attention. As a man of intellect, he is a marvel. Although he had 
not the advantage of an academical training, he stored his mind with 
patristic and mediaeval lore, and gained an acuteness, as a metaphy- 
sician, which few men have ever attained. His strong conviction of 
the evils of ambiguity impels him often to mourn over the deceitful- 
ness of words, and in the analysis of many of the vexed terms of 
theology, he has anticipated the work of later writers. His diligence 
is not less rare than his candor and erudition. “ Never,” it has been 
said, “ was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter’s person and yet there was never a body 
which had so small success in impeding the work of the soul. He is 
the author of one hundred and sixty-eight treatises, most of which 
are filled with valuable truth, and almost all breathe the spirit 
of piety. While his English style is often inaccurate and the style of 
bis Latin works is beneath criticism, he abounds in passages which 
justify the encomium of Doddridge, who looked on him “ as one of 
the greatest orators, both with regard to copiousness, acuteness and 
energy, that the English nation has produced.” He is, moreover, 
dear to the heart of the church, as a minister of Christ, who loved 
conscience better than preferment. He was defamed and persecuted, 
and has formally submitted his opinions, as well as conduct, to the 
judgment of succeeding times. We attach a peculiar interest to the 
thoughts of a man who toiled on amidst almost unparalleled difficul- 
ties through seventy-five years, with the single design of extending 
the kingdom of his Master. 1 


1 Baxter was roughly treated by his opponents. The following are the signi- 
ficant titles of some of the books which were written against him : “ Baxterianism 
Barefaced;” “ A Vindication of that Prudent and Honorable Knight, Sir Henry 
Vane, from the Lies and Calumnies of Mr. Richard Baxter, in a Monitory Let- 
ter to the said Mr. B.;” “Rebel’s Plea examined; or Mr. Baxter’s Judgment 
concerning the late War.” A book, in which passages of his writings are arrayed 
against eadi other, bears this droll name : “ The Casuist Uncased, in a dialogue 

12 * 
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The theological views of Baxter cannot be ascertained from his 
earlier doctrinal works, since, after their publication, his views un- 
derwent important changes. About fifteen years before the close of 
his life, he published the “ Catholick Theologie,” 1 an English folio 
of seven hundred pages. Only six years afterward he published his 
one hundred and eighteenth volume, the “ Methodus Theologiae,” s a 
Latin folio of sixteen hundred pages, which exhibits his complete the- 
ological system. These two works undoubtedly contain the mature 
opinions, which were the results of his long and varied study. In 
the following exhibition of his Theology, only such references will 
be made to his other works as may explain or confirm the doctrines 
of these treatises. When it is remembered that Baxter gave little 
if any time to the revisal of his productions, and that his complicate 
discussions go through almost every branch of theological science, it 
will not be expected that he should be free from contradictions. The 
subsequent selections are believed to represent faithfully his predom- 
inant views. We will, in the first place, endeavor to ascertain his 
opinions on the doctrines of Anthropology. 


betwixt Richard and Baxter, with a Moderator between them, for Quietness’ 
sake.” Atrocious crimes were laid to his charge. (See Orme’s Baxter, p. 55.) 
Scurrilous epitaphs were composed for him during his life-time. (Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, Vol. II. p. 219.) After the restoration of Charles II, Baxter en- 
dured the persecution of prelates and the gibes of buffoons, who shared together 
the honors of a dissolute court. 14 Dr. Dubious ” was his sobriquet among the 
wits of the time. His treatment by the notorious Jeffries and his cruel imprison- 
ments are well known. 

1 44 Richard Baxter’s Catholic Theologie : plain, pure, peaceable : for Pa- 
cification of the dogmatical Word-warriours, who, 1. By contending about 
things tmrevealed or not understood ; 2. and by taking verbal differences for real, 
and their arbitrary notions for necessary sacred truths , deceived and deceiving by 
Ambiguous, unexplained words, have long been the shame of the Christian religion , 
a scandal and hardening to unbelievers , the incendiaries, dividers and distrocters 
of the church, the occasion of State discords and wars, the corrupters of the 
Christian Faith, and the subverters of their own souls and their followers, call- 
ing them to a blind zeal and wrathful warfare, against true piety, love and peace, 
and teaching them to censure, backbite, slander and prate against each other, 
for things which they never understood," etc. etc. 44 Written chiefly for posteri- 
ty, wheu sad experience hath taught men to hate theological wars, and to love, 
and seek, and call for peace. (Ex Bello Pax.)” 

2 “ Methodus Tlicologiae Christianae.” 1. Naturae Rcrum, 1 Congrna 

2. Sacrac Scripturae > Conformis 

3. Praxi ) Adaptata," 

etc. 44 Dicata per Richard um Baxterom, Philotheologum." 
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§ 1. Sin. 

Wiiat is the cause of Sin ? God cannot properly he said to he 
the cause of sin. 

44 God is truly the first cause of the [moral] act by giving the power, and 
doing all that belongeth to the fons naturae to the exercise. And he is the 
first cause of our liberty, in making us free agents, and he is the first cause 
of the moral goodness of our actions, by all that he doth by his law, provi- 
dence and grace to make them. But he is in no way the first cause of them 
as evil.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. Pars I. p. 165.) 

— 14 there is a great difference between God’s permitting sin (after great 
means against it) and his causing it ; between the making of a free agent 
and the putting of life or death in his choice ; and his causing men unavoid- 
ably to sin, and then to damn them for it. The holiness of God’s nature 
will stand with the being of sin, by man’s causing ; but not with God’s caus- 
ing it” (Cath. Theol. B. I. Pars I. p. 573.) 

44 And it must be remembered that God is far from a total peimission or 
non-impedition of sin. He always hindereth it, so far as to Jorhid it , to threat- 
en damnation to affright men from it, to promise salvation and all felicity to 
draw men from it. lie tells men of the vanity of all which would allure 
them to it. And his daily mercies and corrections should withhold men 
from it. Only by doing no more , and not effectually changing or restraining 
sinners, but leaving them to their own choice under all these moral, restrain- 
ing means, he permitteth sin.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. I. p. 153.) 

44 Permission is nothing else than not efficiently to hinder.** 44 It must 
therefore be said that God foreknows sin, as a future event, while he not at 
all chooses , nor absolutely refuses its existence ; but prohibits and in very 
many ways hinders it, yet not effectually ; and as an event, He permits it.” 
(Meth. Pars. I. cap. 2. p. 70.) See also Cath. Theol. B. I. P. I. 87, 140, 157, 
165, 529, 708. Part ni. p. 106. B. II. p. 3G. p. 151 note. 

44 The devil and man cause sin, and God uses it well. [Deuscausato benfc 
utitur.]” (Meth. Pars III. c. 25. 2. 22.) 44 The devil himself was the first 

cause of his own pravity ; God made him not ev il, but he made himself so.” 
(Praot. Works, Yol. XX. p. 433.) 

Why has God made men capable of sinning ? 44 We may say that the va- 
riety of the Divine Works is beautiful, and that ever)’ one has its fitness for 
a proper work ; but the question is for the most part inscrutable to us. And, 
indeed, this liberty of the will and natural indetermination with the power 
of freely determining itself, is adapted to the business of this life, which is 
preparatory to everlasting rewards. He who can say why God has not made 
all animals rational, or men angels, or stones suns, can solve this question.” 
(Meth. Pars in. c. 25. p. 278.) See also Cath. Theol. B. n. p. 188. 

We know that God will be no loser by it [by making men defectible], 
but equally glorified and pleased in the way of recovering grace.” (Pract. 
Works, Yol. XIX. p. 583.) 
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Is Srn THE means of oood ? “ Unless I am mistaken, the strife is about 
a word. That sin is an occasion of good, is conceded by all. But whether 
occasion should be called means , is to be decided by an explanation of the 
latter term. If by means is denoted any true causality, then sin is not the 
means of good ; but if by means is only meant an antecedent sine qu& non, 
I have no disposition to contend. But that the matter may be understood, 
it should be confessed that sin has the same relation to the Divine Glory, as 
a rebellion or treason has to a king who pardons it, or as a disease has to a 
physician. If there had been no disease, the skill of the physician would 
have been less conspicuous. But truly the disease has no causal power to 
produce the glory of the physician [causalitatem ad medici gloriam]. And 
indeed the term means signifies strictly what, in some way, positively and 
really conduces to the end ; and in this sense, sin cannot be called the means; 
just as death is not the means of resurrection ; night is not the means of 
morning. Winter is not the means of Spring ; ignorance is not the means 
of learning, or of the glory of the teacher ; but only the occasion or the evil 
removed . But if the term means is to be taken more widely, for something 
or nothing which is interposed, or for the terminus a qud, it is to be demand- 
ed of those who choose to speak foolishly, that they do not coin their non- 
sense into articles of faith, or by disputing sacrifice the peace of the church. 
Good from the occasion of sin is in no wise the good of sin. The good which 
God himself does against sin and by sin, as an occasion, is indeed chosen by 
God. To choose health after disease, is not to choose disease ; to choose 
resurrection is not to choose death. To choose to give money to the poor, 
is not to choose their poverty ; and to choose to pardon a sinner, to justify, 
to sanctify, to save him, is not to choose sin.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 2. pp. 64, 65.) 

44 It is still false that sin is any medium to God’s glory, or desirable, or 
hath any good.” 44 God's glory is our end, and to forbear things prohibited 
is not the means. If sin conduce as much as Christ and holiness to God's 
glory , why may we not desire it, sub ratione medii , though not as preceptum f” 
(Cath. Theol. B. I. P. I. 610.) 44 It is the destroying of sin that God is glo- 

rified by.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. III. p. 59, note.) 

44 He [his opponent] saith that the Universe would not be perfect , if there 
were perfect holiness and no sin , and so no pardon or punishment ; but he 
giveth us no proof, but confident assertion, at all. I need not say, that it 
would be more perfect if there were no sin ; it sufficeth me to say, that it would 
be as perfect ; and so that it is not necessary to the world’s perfection, that 
there be sin or hell ” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. I. 621.) 

44 It is a horrible injury against God to entitle him [i. e. to ascribe to him] 
sin, and make it seem necessary to his ends and honor. Good ends will not 
justify evil actions.” (Tract Works, Vol. II. p. 300.) See also Cath. TheoL 
B. I. P. I. 536. 655 note. B. II. p. 30. 

Is Sin Voluntary? 44 So great is the dominion of the will in human 
actions, it may be truly said that what is not voluntary is not sin or merit” 
“ An omission of choice is called voluntary, when one does not choose what 
he could choose.” 44 The will is culpable, because he either does not use his 
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power when he ought, or abuses it [male utitur].” “ The beginning of sin 
is an abuse of freewill ; or not to choose, when one could have chosen.” 
(Meth. Pars I. c. 8. p. 214.) 

“ Morality consisteth formally and primarily in the will or voluntary.* 9 
(Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 94.) 

“ Sin is (formally) the violation of the perfect, holy and righteous law of 
God.” “ It is all willingly done and chosen by a free agent that could not 
be constrained to it.” “ Voluntarium est omne peccatum.” (Practical Works, 
II. pp. 244, 246.) 

u Human nature has taught all nations of all ages to speak of human ac- 
tions as voluntary actions, and to ascribe to the will the final praise or blame, 
the merit or fault of persons and of actions ; and in public as well as private 
judgments to excuse or absolve him who involuntarily does an injury, but to 
condemn him who voluntarily does an injury.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 7. p. 216.) 

What is meant by the Voluntariness of Sin ? Has the sinful 
agent the power of contrary choice t 

“ The natural freedom of the will consists in the three things enumerated 
in the following table : viz. 1. and principally, that the will, as a part of the 
natural Divine image is a kind of first cause (dependent and subordinate to 
God) of its own acts ; on which it is implied that it is a power to do an act, 
not yet determined.” 2. “ That it has the power of commanding the other 
faculties ; but in different ways, according to the nature of the faculties 
commanded. 3. That absolutely, directly and properly, it is so subject to 
no created power, that by physical motion it can be efficiently determined, 
or receive the necessity of determining itself.” 1 “ To the evil of sin God pre- 
determined the will of no man ; because this is against the perfection of the 
Divine nature ; and it would be against the liberty of the person to be so pre- 
determined to sin.” “ Good angels, the solicitations of the Devil, tyrants or 
friends” can persuade “but cannot determine the will by causal necessity.” 
“ An object can be the occasion of the determination, and is sometimes such 
and so presented, that the will, in such circumstances, is always and infalli- 
bly determined to it;” but neither the object nor the intellect which appre- 
hends it, M by a causal necessity determine the will.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 7. p. 
208.) “ Whether, de facto , men equally enabled , predisposed , helped and 

1 It is proper to remark that the self-determining power of the will which Bax- 
ter maintains is not the theory that the will “ determines its own acts by choosing 
its own acts,” which is refuted hy President Edwards. (Treatise on the Will, 
Part II. Sect. 1.) Baxter simply teaches, as an ultimate fact of hnman nature, 
that, in the circumstances which are requisite for a volition, the mind has tho 
power of choosing or refusing the object. (Meth. Pars I. c. 8. p. 213.) If he in- 
advertently uses language which implies the absurdity of an infinite series of 
choices, it is no more than has been occasionally done by the best writers upon 
the subject, including Edwards himself. Baxter also opposes the liberty of in- 
difference or the theory that the will is determined, uninfluenced by involuntary 
inclinations (which is refuted in the same section of Edwards’s treatise). He 
only denies their necessitating power. ( See Meth. Pars I. c. 8. p. 207. Cath. 
Theol. B. H. p. 75 ct passim.) 
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hindered, do yet without any cause but their own freewill itself act or will 
act variously, is a question that these controversies need not come to. That 
such (were there such in the world) could do it, I take for granted ; whatever 
they [actually] do." (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 151.) 

“The understanding guideth, but doth not necessitate . (B. II. p. 153.) 

“ All pretended middle ways between Hobbes, his necessitation, physical, 
and true freewill, are but fancies, as far as I can perceive.” “ I have great 
reason to think ireewill a part of his [man’s] natural image;” “and that as 
God is a causa prima entiurn , so freewill may be a kind of causa prima (not 
of the action, as such) but of the comparative moral species of its own acts.” 
“ I say therefore that here is no effect without a cause. Freewill may be the 
qause of various effects, without a various predisposition.” (Cath. Theol. B. 
II. p. 152.) 

“ I doubt some think so much of strength or power alone, as if they thought 
God were glorified by nothing else ; or more in an ox or horse, than in a 
man. And whatever is ascribed to God’s sapiential operation, they con- 
contcmptuously call a moral causing , and not a physical ; as if God must move 
men, as he doth the air, the water, or a stone.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 195.) 

“ They who place the will under a caused or imposed necessity of sinning 
(either from above or without) either actually deny all sin, or resolve the sin 
and misery of the damned into the Divine will.” “It does not matter 
whether this is done by the necessitating physical predetermination of the 
Dominicans, or, according to the great Camero and others, by the necessi- 
tating predetermination of the will, through objects apprehended by the in- 
tellect ; while God is the cause of the law, of the will, of the intellect and of 
the object In either way, the doctrine of the infidel Hobbes, concerning 
the necessity of every volition, is asserted." (Meth. Theol. Pars. I. c. 8. p. 215.) 

“ By the necessity of existence [i. e. by the necessity of incompatibility], 
indeed, the contrary act may be impossible. Whatever exists, when it 
exists, exists by necessity [i. e. it cannot exist and not exist at the same time] ; 
and so its contrary, by necessity, is non-existent. But sufficiency of power 
to the contrary, even, at the instant before [the choice], formal power to 
the contrary is not inconsistent [with the actual occurrence of the choice].” 
(Meth. Pars III. c. 25. p. 272.) “ Whoever says that God is not able to make 

a creature with power to determine one volition of its own without His effi- 
cient physical predetermination aforesaid, sayeth more against God's omnipo- 
tency (though on pretence of a contradiction) than I dare say or think.” 1 
(Cath. Theol. B. L P. HI. p. 86.) 


1 The course of Baxter’s reasoning leads him to conclude that man is free, 
if God could make him free ; and that to doubt the possibility of making him 
free is impious. Bishop Berkeley, on the other hand, in his celebrated argument 
for the freedom of the will (Minute Philosopher, Dial. VII.), starts with the ad- 
mission of his opponent, that God can make a creature free, and proves that man 
has the qualities which, it is expected, will characterize a free creature. Indeed, 
the grayest objections, which are offered to the doctrine of human freedom, ap- 
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44 Do you think, 1. That it will be the way of glorifying the justice of God 
in judgment, to have the world know that he condemneth the world, merely 
because He will condemn them, for that which they never had any more 
true power to avoid than to make a world ? 2. Or will their conscience in 

hell accuse them or torment them for that which they then know was natu- 
rally impossible and caused by God ? ” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 140. See also 
B. I. p. 40.) 

Is THE GUILT OF THE SINNER LIMITED BY THE POWER OF CONTRARY 
CHOICE ? 

44 Those who are made, capable only of doing wrong , cannot do wrong ; it 
is a contradiction. For it is not sin never to have done that, for doing which* 
we have never received mediate or immediate power from God ; just as we 
do not sin in not dying, like birds, or shining, like the sun. It is not sin to 
do the only thing we can do ; [and this] by the irresistible will of the Crea- 
tor.” (Meth. Pars HI. c. 25 p. 265.) 

44 Accordingly I judge of guilt and shame and accusation ; which will not 
be a bare discerning of what God made us do or be ; but what we volunta- 
rily did or toerej when we could do [or be] otherwise.” (Cath. TheoL B. I. 
Part H. p. 115.) 

44 The obligation of law ceaseth, when the thing commanded becometh 
impossible without the subject’s fault” 44 A necessity contracted by our own 
fault (as by drunkenness leading to madness) excuseth not from guilt” 
44 This is a sin (and the consequent acts and omissions), not simply in itself 
considered, but secundum quid and participatively, as it partaketh of the 
first sin, which is described itself to be 4 a voluntary forbidden act , disabling 
us to future duty , and virtually containing a sinful lije to the end* ” When 
such a physical disability is incurred, 44 strictly and properly God is not said 
after to oblige him by that law, because he is not receptive and capable of 
such new obligations. And yet he is not disobliged as to his benefit For 
no man getteth a right to any benefits by his fault” (Cath. Theol. B. I. Part 
I. p. 39.) 

44 We may answer the old question, 4 Whence is evil ?* For as sin is a 
moral thing, etc., unbounded wisdom and goodness having laid our endless 

pear to resolve themselves into the question : 4 Is the creation of a free agent 
within the compass of Infinite power ? ’ And it is worthy of notice that the op- 
poser and advocate of freedom confront each other with the same objection. 

4 You disparage the Divine Omnipotence,’ says the former, 4 when you assert 
that a creature can be free to choose his own course.’ 4 You disparage the Divine 
Omnipotence,’ says the latter, 4 when you assert that a creature cannot be made , 
Who is free to choose his own course.’ Baxter refutes the objection to freedom, 
derived solely from the prescience of God, by distinguishing between certainty 
and necessity, and between the logiail necessity that an event will be which wUl be, 
and the reed necessity which would constrain the agent. The foresight no more 
than the retrospection, of an act, causes the act to be truly unavoidable. Baxter 
also frequently answers the objections to his doctrine by showing that they apply 
with as much force to the acts of the Deity as to those of man. 
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happiness as a reward for obedience, and endless wretchedness as punish- 
ment for sin. Without this obedience, there could be no heaven ; without 
sin, no hell. And without a power not to do in both, there could be neither. 
So then, that God may have leave to make man happy for holiness, man 
must needs have power to make himself wretched for sin.” (Cath. Theol. B. 
II. p. 151 note.) See also Cath. Theol. B. I. § IX. 229. In answer to the 
question, 44 what is the use of such power [of contrary choice],” he says, 44 1. 
If they [men] had power to do good, they could have done it ; for what else 
is power, but that by which I can do the act. 2. The power given was a 
proportionable demonstration of God's power, wisdom and mercy, and there- 
fore it did good. 8. That it was not used to their own salvation , was their 
own fault, for which they suffer.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p 28.) See also 
Cath. Theol. B. I. § X. 229. 

What is Original Sin? In conformity with the foregoing 
views Baxter develops his doctrine of Original Sin. Adam’s pow- 
ers, at the beginning of his existence, were in a right state. This 
righteousness was not superadded after his creation, and yet it was 
not an essential attribute of his mind. (Meth. Pars I. c. 15. p. 354.) 
For he sinned and fell, when he had, not “ the hypothetical or con- 
ditional,” but the true power to stand. (Cath. TheoL B. II. p. 113.) 
In Adam, original sin “ was the forbidden act, and the depraved dis- 
position which followed it” In us, it is fundamenteUly the imputation 
of Adam’s sin ; it consists (materially) in “ the destitution of right- 
eousness, and in positive corruption.” Whether Baxter is self-con- 
sistent, therefore, depends on his doctrine of Imputation ; or on his 
answer to the following question : 

Why are the Posterity of Adam charged with his Sin ? 

Baxter speaks of persons who have excited opposition to the doctrine 
of Original Sin “ by feigning an unproved, arbitrary covenant of God, made 
with Adam and his posterity, which was no law of nature, nor was made [or 
adjusted] to any other since (according to the change of the covenant), and 
by which God imputeth Adam’s sin to us, not because we were in his loins, 
(for then it would extend to others,) but because it was His will to do so ; 
as if it had been God and not Adam that defiled our natures and made us 
all sinners, by an unnecessary, if not ungrounded imputation.” (Cath. Theol. 
B. B. p. 105.) 

44 My thoughts are these : 1. That we were seminally and virtually really 
in Adam; having the very essence of our souls derived from him ; not being 
in him, as the house is in the head of the architect , but as an essential form is 
in the generater ; though wc call both esse in causa . 2. That we were not 
personally in Adam (though seminally) ; that is, we were not natural persons 
in him, when he sinned. 3. God supposeth no man to be what he is not, or 
to have done what he did not; for he erreth not. 4. God is not the author 
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of flan ; therefore He doth not by arbitrary imputing of Adam’s act, and re- 
puting us to have done what we did not, make all men sinners, which Adam 
could not do. 5. But God doth truly repute us to have been seminally in 
Adam, and to have no essence but what is really derived from his essence ; 
and as when a man is guilty, no part of him is innocent, neque semen, ne- 
que sanguis, though they have not a distinct guilt, but jxirtwipative, qua 
partes rei ; so we were sinners in that act, and guilty of that act, so far as 
we were partes Adami, and in him. 6. This was not to be at that lime guilty, 
as distinct persons ; for we were not such. 7. But we, that were then only 
seminally existent, after became real distinct persons, and then that guilt 
even of Adam’s act, adhering still to us, became guilt of persons , because the 
subjects of it are persons. Even as if Eve had been made after the fall, of 
Adam’s rib, that rib at first was guilty, not by another, but the same numeric 
cal guilt that Adam was, as part of a sinner ; for it was a capable subject of 
no more ! But when that same rib was made a person , it would be a guilty 
person ; for it lost not the guilt by that change. But then it is not only or 
chiefly our bodies that are from Adam, (which are from the elements in our 
daily food), but our souls ; and therefore the adherence of the guilt to a 
rational spirit essentially flowing from another’s essence, is more easily un- 
derstood and defended than that of the corporal rib could be. 8. I do (con- 
trary to excellent Jos. Placeus) suppose that in primo instanti, this, our par- 
ticipation in Adam’s guilt, is in order before our qualitative pravity ; and 
that God doth therefore deny us His Spirit first, to make us originally holy, 
not only because Adam, but because we in Adam (as aforesaid) did forfeit 
and expel it 9. I think that some men’s assertion of a decree or covenant 
of God, that if Adam fell, any more should be imputed to his offspring than 
they were thus really guilty of themselves, is the bold addition of men’s in- 
vention, of greater audacity than the addition of ceremonies to the worship 
of God, which yet some are more sensible of. 10. I think if Adam had not 
sinned that same first sin, but had sinned another sin in the next hour, or 
day, or month, or year, or any time before generation, it would have been 
equally ours, as this first was, because we were equally in him, and no Scrip- 
ture-covenant makes a difference.” 12. “I doubt not but if Adam had 
never sinned, yet (supposing the same covenant [i. e. legal dispensation] to 
stand), if his sons after him had sinned, we should have been guilty of it as 
we are of his sin; yea, had it been but our nearest parents. 13. I doubt 
not but that we are still so guilty of our nearer parents’ sins, 1 further than 


1 Baxter held that the original sin of infants is pardoned at their baptism ; 
and even when the rite is, for a good reason, omitted, the offspring of pious par- 
ents are saved. They are regarded as parts of their parents and ore thereforo 
members of the ehureh and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. The Holy Spirit 
renews their heart from their infancy, and they are to grow Up in the exercise of 
holy faith. The supposed fact that the children of pious parents sometimes lead 
Unholy lives, when no marked fault can be charged on their parents, was ono 
cause of Baxter’s difficulties on the subject of “ Perseverance.” It seemed to him 

Vol. IX. No. 33. 13 
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as the introduction of the new pardoning covenant, and the oft pardons by 
it, and the incapacity of nature to bear any more punishment may make a 
difference.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 111.) 

“ When Adam sinned, every part of his body participated in his guilt 
(ejus reatum participavit). And if a leg or an arm had been cut offj one 
would not at all attribute innocence to this limb ; but at the Resurrection it 
would bring back its part of the guilt.” “ But when we were parts , we 
were not innocent (not more than an amputated foot is innocent).” “ That 
the will is the primary seat of moral good and evil, we grant But from it, 
the whole body becomes participant of the guilt (reatus particeps).” (Meth. 
Bars'll^. 15. p. 370.) 

To the objection, “ What is involuntary is not sin, original depravity is 
not voluntary and therefore is not sin,” he replies by denying the minor 
premise ; and avers that original sin is voluntary, “ since it proceeds from ' 
the act of him, from whom our essence proceeds.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 15. p. 
37C.) “ Why am I guilty of what Adam did, but because I have a nature 
that was seminally in him ; and was it not proximately in my nearer pa- 
rents ?” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 105.) 

“ God is the author of no man’s sin, but the Creator of his nature, which 
voluntarily sinned, when it had power not to sin ; and by his own will man 
subjected himself to the deceiver.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. { XX. p. 118.) See 
also B. I. Pars III. p. 101. B. II. p. 128. 

Baxter endeavors to relieve himself from the charge of materialism by a 
physiological disquisition, in which he attempt* to combine the theories of 
Traducianism and Creationism. (Meth. Pars I. c. 15. p. 871.) 1 


tiot an unreasonable hypothesis that, when once converted, they may actually fall 
away. (See Meth. Pars III. c. 9. p. 98, et passim.) 

1 Baxter’s doctrine of original sin unquestionably develops the ancient doctrine 
of Imputation. It is taught by the earliest Christian writers. Origen (of the 
third century) held that men were tainted with sins committed in a former state. 
It was the opinion of Tertullian and the Traduciani that the souls of children 
have existed in reality or at least potentially, in their parents, and this as for back 
as Adam ; and that in this way the souls of all his posterity participated in the 
actions done in his person, although they themselves were never after conscious 
of such an action.” (Knapp s Theology, p. 275.) The doctrine of Ambrose and 
Augustine may be learned from the clear and indisputable statements of Neander. 
Ambrose “ says i ‘ We have all sinned in the first man ; and, with the propagation 
of the nature, the propagation of the guilt also has passed from one to all. In 
him human nature sinned/ In one aspect, the corruption which passed from the 
first parent to all his posterity, seems to be derived from the law of natural pro- 
pagation ; in another, a certain inherent connection seem^to be supposed between 
the first member of the human race, as one in whom the whole kind was already 
contained in the germ , and all the later members of the race; as indeed Ambrose was 
already led to this view by the phrase ‘ in quo 1 in the Latin version of Rom. 5: 12 ; 
which expression was referred to Adam. This idea was afterwards more fully 
developed by the Philosophical Realism of Augustine.’’ (Neander’s Church His- 
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What control has God over Sin ? God foreknew sin. It 
is important to observe, in this place, the peculiar doctrine of Baxter 

tory, VoL I. pp« 562, 563.) The “participation of all in Adam's transgression, 
Augustine made dear to his own mind in this way : Adam was the representative 
of die whole race, and bore in himself the entire human nature and kind, in the 
germ, since it was from him it unfolded itself. And this theory could easily 
blend with Augustine's speculative form of thought, as he had appropriated to 
himself the Platonioo- Aristotelian Realism in the doctrine of general conceptions, 
and conceived of general conceptions as the original types of the kind, realized 
in individual things. Furthermore, his slight acquaintance with the Greek lan* 
guage and his habit of reading the Holy Scriptures in the Latin translation, led 
him to find a confirmation of his theory in a falsely translated passage of the Epis- 
tle to Romans, 5: 12.” (Neanderis Ch. Hist, Vol. I. p. 609.) That this was the 
doctrine of Augustine is also shown by Bretschneider and Doderietn. “ In Adam 
all sinned ; in the loins of Adam was the human race ; in him, we were all one 
man,” is the language of this father. “In Adamo omnes peccarunt; in lum- 
bis Adami eras genus humanum : ” “ omnes eramus anus iUe homo.” Augus- 
tine, while he did not formally admit, yet did not deny the doctrine of Tradu- 
danism. The theory of Augustine “ was the prevailing theory among the school- 
men, and even throughout the sixteenth century and until about the middle of 
the seventeenth, when it was contested by the French reformed theologians, 
Joshua Placaeus and Moses Amyraldus, who, however, were violently opposed.” 
(Knapp's Theology, p. 276.) It is the doctrine of Anselm of Canterbury. (Roun- 
der's Ch. Hist, Vol. IV. p. 492.) The influence of Augustine stamped this doc- 
trine upon the theology of Anselm and contemporary schoolmen of the same 
philosophic sect, as well as upon the systems of modern theologians. (Neander, 
Yol. IV. p. 492.) 

We “sinned in him and fell with him in his first transgression” is the phrase 
of the Westminster Assembly. 

The same doctrine is taught by President Edwards in his Treatise on Original 
Sin. “ Therefore I am humbly of opinion,” he says, “ that if any have supposed the 
children of Adam to come into the world with a double guilt,one the guilt of Adam’s 
ein, another the guilt arising from their having a corrupt heart, they have not so 
well conceived of the matter. The guilt a man has on his soul at his first exist- 
ence, is one and simple, viz. the guilt of the original apostasy, the guilt of the sin 
by which the species first rebelled against God." (Edwards on Original Sin, Ch. HI.) 
He also says: “The sin of the apostasy is not theirs [i. e. ours] merely because 
God imputes it to them. Bnt it is tkuly and propeelt theirs, and on that 
ground God imputes it to them" (lb. Ch. ni.) If it be true that Edwards in his 
argument for the doctrine of original sin, as the Princeton Essayist (Princeton 
TheoL Essays, 1st series, p. 139) has said, “philosophizes on the nature of unity 
until he confounds all notions of personal identity,” the fact serves to show how 
his great mind toiled fc^avoid the hecessity of making God impute to men a sin 
which is not, previously, “ truly and properly ” their own. 

The Calvinistic or Augustinian doctrine of Imputation may be thus stated : 
Man, or human nature, or the human race was in Adam and constituted one 
person; and in consequence of their retd (though not individual) participation 
fin his offence, men are, when they are born or become distinct persons, guilty of 
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with respect to the Divine foreknowledge. He rejected the theory 

the sin which they really committed in their progenitor and are condemned on ac- 
count of it. This is Calvinism ; but this doctrine of Calvinism is now very often 
abandoned. 

There is, however, another doctrine, which has borrowed front Calvinism the 
name of “ Imputation,” and may be thus stated : The human race were not in 
Adam and did not really participate in his sin ; but God imputes or ascribes the 
6in of their progenitor to all men, and, on the ground of this imputation, judi- 
cially condemns and punishes them. 

Between the Calvinistic and the latter doctrine there is a radical and irrecon- 
cilable difference. The Calvinistic doctrine imputes to men what is truly and 
properly their own ; while the latter doctrine imputes to them what is not truly 
or properly their own. The Calvinistic doctrine makes men guilty in the sense 
of sinful, for the sin of Adam ; but the latter calls them guilty only in the sense 
of 44 exposed to punishment” The Calvinistic doctrine makes the punishment 
of men for Adam’s sin an infliction of evil for their own share in his sinful act ; 
and the latter doctrine makes it a judicial infliction of evil for an act in which 
they had no real participation. It should be added that those theologians who 
are adduced to sustain the latter doctrine, make the secondary or covenant im- 
putation of Adam’s sin to his descendants to rest primarily on the existence of 
the race in him at the time of his sin, or on the Realistic conception of Augustine. 
They are especially earnest in this view when they are answering objections. 
Owen, for example, in his “ Display of Arminianism,” says that the first ground 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin is, that 44 we were then in him and parts of him.” 
(Owen’s Works, Vol. V. p. 180.) He, not less than Baxter, distinguishes be- 
tween the ground of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness and of Adam’s sin. 
u Sin and punishment,” he says, “ though they are sometimes separated by his 
[God’s] mercy, pardoning the one, and so not inflicting the other, yet never by 
his justice inflicting the latter where the former is not ; sin imputed by itself 
alone without an inherent guilt, was never punished in any but Christ ; the un- 
searchableness of God’s love and justice, in laying the iniquity of us all upon him 
who had no sin, is an exception to that general rule he walkcth by, in his dealing 
with the posterity of Adam.” (Ib. p. 127.) The plain sense of the term “guilt” 
in this passage is enough to show the groundlessness of the statement that 
its uniform and established meaning in theology is u exposedness to punishment.” 
He says, and quotes Augustine to confirm him, that when Adam sinned 44 we 
were then all one man, we were all in him, and had no other will but his ; so that 
though that be extrinsical unto us, considered as particular persons, yet it is tn- 
trinsical, as we are all parts of one common nature ; as in him we sinned so in 
him we had a will of sinning.” (Ib. p. 127.) He says tbat if, without any sinful- 
ness of our own, u God should impute the sin of Adam unto us,” it could not be 
44 reconciled with that rule of his proceeding in justice with the sons of men, 4 the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die which clearly granteth an impunity to all not 
tainted with sin.” (Ib. p. 129.) 

From these historical facts it follows that the new doctrine of Imputation can- 
not derive support from Augustine, or many of the other eminent theologians of 
the church, and must stand or fall, as common sense may decide it to consist or 
not to consist with the teachings of the Bible and the rectitude of the Divine 
character. 
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that the foreknowledge of God depends on his purposes, or that his 
purposes depend on his foreknowledge ; and held that foreknowledge 
is an independent attribute or a part of the Divine omniscience. 

u God, knowing that He will make the free agent, knoweth also that this 
agent will freely sin ; in all which the futurity is nothing, nor is any existent 
cause [i. e. existent, when the event of sin was foreknown] necessary ; but 
only the truth of the proposition would result from the infinite perfection of 
God’s knowledge.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. p. 88.) 

Man is not made independent of God. “ Much less do we take the will 
from under the power and government of God; for, 1. It could have no 
self-determining power but of God, one moment 2. He giveth us govern- 
ing laws accordingly. 8. And he attaineth all His ends, and fulfilleth all 
His will, as perfectly in consistence with our power and freedom, as if we 
had none such at all.” (Cath. Theol. B. L p. 565.) 

44 This rank and state of free agents is God’s own wisely-chosen work in 
which He is delighted.” (Cath. TheoL B. I. P. HI. p. 116.) 

God can cause the certainty of events without impinging on human 
freedom. Although Baxter commonly vindicates the doctrine that 
God can control the existence of sin, by referring to his foreknowl- 
edge, there are still several passages in which he asserts that God 
has caused the certainty of events, without causing their necessity. 

u It is not right to doubt but that God can render the occurrence of an 
act infallibly certain finfallibiliter futunim reddere] by moral means and by 
ways unknown to us, without physical predetermination. For if the will 
has no other liberty except the power of choosing as it does [praeter ipsum 
velle] then all certain faith and the Christian religion fall to the ground, as 
has been before amply proved. But if God cannot cause the future certain- 
ty [certo futurum reddere] of the free volition of man, divine Providence in 
the government of the world and the security of His promises, are destroyed. 
Both which consequences are intolerable. But the question, how God does 
or can do this, misbecomes us dim-sighted pigmies.” (Meth. Pars III. c. 25. 
p- 274 -> 

It is conceded 44 that the determination of the will by itself, and God’* 
moral way of determining it (by which He causes the will to determine it- 
self infallibly, and yet without physical determination), is consistent with 
liberty and formal power to the contrary.” (Meth. Pars U3. c. 25. p. 272.) 
See also ib. p. 288. 

How can God prevent Sin ? 44 God could prevent all future sin, if he ab- 
solutely willed so to do, either by destroying the world or disabling the sin- 
ner, or by withholding his moving influx, or by such a change of his nature 
as should make him indefectible.” (Cath. Theol. B. L P. HL p. 58.) 

13 * 
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§ 2. Ability. 

“ This unhappy can is the cannon that battereth our peace and love.” 
(Cath. TheoL B. II. p. 118.) “ This one poor word is the grenade or fire- 
ball.” (lb. p. 88.) “ I tell you, once for all, that the shaming and ending of 
all the controversies between the Synodists and moderate Arwinians (or Je- 
suits), lieth in the true opening of the ambiguity of this one syllable Can. 
And unhappy is the church when its pastors have neither skill nor love 
enough to forbear torturing and distracting it, by one poor ambiguous sylla- 
ble, not understood by the contenders.” (Ib. p. 86.) 

What is Natural Ability ? “ Remember that a true power is that 
by which we truly can ; and not that faculty which could do this or that, if 
God would predetermine it, and otherwise cannot ; no more than the sun 
can shine without him.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. ILL p. 74.) 

“ Is not natural strength or power a thing belonging to man as man which 
sin destroyeth not and grace restoreth not ? ” “ The soul of every man hath a 
true natural power to repent, believe and love God ; and they omit it, not for 
the want of natural power, but of something else.” (Cath. Theol. B. IL p. 86.) 

“ This unhappy syllable can by its ambiguity is the cause of all our silly 
quarrels. If by can, you mean a physical power or faculty, man can not 
only do more good than he doth, but he can repent and believe , who doth not” 
(Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 107.) 

“ If man’s will had been made by God such as could not possibly love Him 
or holiness, it would not liave left a man without excuse in judgment, that 
his enmity was voluntary.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. III. p. 100.) 

“ A natural power of freely determining itself, both to tlic choice of God 
and spiritual good, remains in the will of the unregenerate. For the sinner 
is free from a fatal predetermination to evil, and from the dominion of 
created causes over his will, and from the necessity of sinning, imposed in 
any other way.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 15. p. 215.) 

Ability is not a mere capacity , without a motive to action. “ Man’s [invol- 
untary] inclination to felicity, truth and goodness, which is natural, doth 
continue.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. I. p. 155.) 

“ Man’s natural faculty itself, besides natural power, hath all these apti- 
tudes to the act. Man hath self-love and a desire of felicity, and an unwill- 
ingness and fear of hell and misery, and of all that he knows doth tend to it, 
as such. He can seek for glory, honor and immortality.” He has “ Reason 
to understand what is told him of good and evil in some sort,” “ conscience 
to accuse and excuse,” u the disgrace of sin,” “ the fear of the devil,” u the 
prospect of death and immortality ;” and “ God addeth by his works and 
word many vehement motives, persuasions and urgent exhortations, exam- 
ples, mercies and corrections.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 147. See also p. 158.) 

“ Even in the point of believing, [the will] hath natural power and liberty 
to act otherwise than it doth, even to turn itself from the act of unbelief to 
the act of faith. But being indisposed and ill-disposed, it will not do that 
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which it hath a natural self-determining power to do ; till God assist it or 
turn it by his grace.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 97.) 

What is Moral Inability ? u He that wanteth not natural force or 
power, but only a right disposition of his will, and so far wanteth it, that none, 
in his case, do ever change their own acts to good, without more help and 
power than he hath, is said to be morally unable or impotent (Cath. Theol. 
B. I. p. 87.) 

“ Ofttimes, in Scripture, by the word * cannot’ is meant only that which a 
man cannot do without suffering, loss or difficulty. (So 1 Sam. 25: 17, ‘ He 
is such a son of Belial, that a man cannot speak to him,’ i. e. without incon- 
venience by it.) ” 44 Ofttimes this inconvenience, procuring unwillingness is 
named like impotency , and it is said, ‘ men cannot ,’ because they will not. 
(Luke 14: 20, 4 1 have married a wife and cannot come,’ i. e. I will not, be- 
cause I cannot without inconvenience.) ” 44 And this unwillingness, when it 
is habitual and prevalent, is what is commonly called man*s moral impotency , 
as to believe, love, obey, etc.” 44 That power is morally called impotency , 
which no man ever reduceth to act” (Cath. Theol. B. H. pp. 95, 96.) 

44 Both habitual and dispositive and actual willingness or unwillingness is 
not called usually strength or power, but will ; the will itself hath its proper 
power to will, for it is a natural faculty ; but its habits and acts are better 
known by the name of willingness or unwillingness than of power. If, 
therefore, men would do as the Scripture doth, usually express moral habits 
and acts, by these their best known names, and when we use the terms of 
power, can and cannot , would do it so rarely and explainedly as to be under- 
stood, that it is nothing but moral willingness and umcillingness that we mean, 
it would do much to end all this controversie.” (Cath. Theol. B. IL p. 98.) 

What is Moral Ability ? There are many passages in which 
Baxter asserts that men are not only naturally able but also morally 
able to perform actions which they yet do not perform. The appa- 
rent confusion of ideas is obviated by observing that he sometimes 
uses the term will , in the way it is used by the old writers, to denote 
not only the power of choice but also the tendencies or involuntary in- 
clinations which influence the mind in choosing. When these invol- 
untary inclinations are so excited by a gracious influence toward the 
right object, that the choice of it is comparatively easy , then the mind 
is sometimes said to be morally able to perform the action. Hence, 
too, in his view, there are different degrees of moral ability. It is ob- 
viously important to ascertain his idea of the extent of moral inability, 
or the effect of sin upon those powers of the mind which lie back of 
the faculty of choice. This question Baxter answers both in the 
passages already quoted, which relate to the power of contrary choice, 
and in those which assert the existence of natural (involuntary) ten- 
dencies to happiness and goodness. He is, however, in other places, 
more explicit : 
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“ This impotence is not a total defect, but weakness of power. And man 
still retains true power for acting here and now (even without the aid of 
any other cause) .” But this power wants the alacrity and firmness u which 
render the action certain. It is not prompt and prepared for action, and 
can abstain from acting. Impotence is the cause (sine qua non) of inaction, 
but not the necessitating cause. I say, therefore, that whenever the will 
does not act, when it ought to act, no necessitating reason for the inaction is 
to be rendered ” “ The reason of inaction is finally to be resolved into the 
will itself.” “ Sin does not destroy an essential faculty and so destroy the 
human species “ nor is every inclination to good, to happiness, to God, to 
the salvation of the soul, to virtue, lost” “ But by means of sin, the active 
powers may be languid, and the intellect ill-disposed to perceive higher v 
things, and the will disposed or inclined, by evil habits against spiritual and 
toward sensual good.” “ No one is good or bad, contrary to his will ; but 
the happiness or misery of every one follows his election or rejection of the 
means.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 7. pp. 215, 216.) 

Baxter sometimes uses the word habit in the sense of a fixed, vol- 
untary inclination ; but frequently, as it is used by the old writers, 
to denote an excited involuntary principle or inclination. “ A habit,” 
he says, “ is not only a power to act, but a power to act promptly 
and easily.” It implies a greater likelihood of the act than the term 
moral power . 1 But prior to the existence of a holy “ habit,” the 
mind has involuntary inclinations which tend to God and holiness, 
and give it a true natural power to do right . 2 

“ But habit itself does not necessarily produce an act, although by a nat- 
ural agency it makes a man incline to the act Indeed men often act against 
a habit. But habits are a kind of second nature, and so strongly incline to 
the act, that they constantly produce it, but do not necessitate it” (Meth. 
Pars III. c. 25. p. 275.) 

It is, therefore, plain tliat in the passages where Baxter asserts 
that men have grace enotigh to enable them to perform certain acts 
which they omit, he refers to moral ability. His language is not free 
from ambiguity, but perhaps his meaning may be thus expressed : 
Men are morally able to do an action when, from their previous incli- 
nations, it appears to us probable that they will perform it; and when 
the omission of it costs them a mental struggle. All men have not 
only the natural power to repent and believe, but they have such 
grace as confers moral ability, and if faithfully used, would lead final- 
ly to their conversion and salvation . 8 

Let us now ascertain the views of Baxter with respect to the Bible 
and the principal doctrines of Theology. 

1 Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 97. Meth. Pars L c. 8 . p. 202. * Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 92. 

* Cath. Theol. B. III. p 433. Meth. Pars ILL c. 25. 
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§ 3. The Bible. 

What is the authority of the Bible ? The truth and Divine author- 
ity of the Scriptures have been abundantly proved. Whatever in 
the Bible professes to have the sanction of God is worthy of belief ; 
and whatever errors or contradictions may be found, are to be attrib- 
uted to the mistakes of transcribers, printers or translators . 1 There 
is nothing in the Bible which is superfluous, and nothing which does 
not conduce to the well-being of Christianity.® The Bible brings the 
evidence of its own divinity to the attentive reader : u it shineth by 
its own light, and it beareth the certain seal of heaven.” Yet the 
perfection of the Scriptures is not absolute but relative to the ends 
for which they were given, and by their fitness to these ends their 
value is to be estimated. One part of the Bible may be preferred to 
another, as it may treat of greater themes, or be furnished with clearer 
marks of Divine authority, or be the work of a writer who excels in 
style and method. The imperfections of the biblical authors in know- 
ledge and the art of composition contribute to the perfection of the 
Revelation ; just as the meanness of David’s weapons proved that 
his victory over Goliath was a Divine achievement . 8 

What is essential to be believed ? Baxter makes a careful distinc- 
tion between faith in the veracity of God and a belief that the doc- 
trines of the Bible are divinely inspired. The former is essential' ; 
while one may think that no part of the Scriptures is canonical ex- 
cept the bare announcement of the condition of salvation, and although 
he is grossly mistaken, he can yet believe and be saved. Hence it is 
not requisite for ecclesiastical communion that one should subscribe 
to every verse, chapter or book of the Bible, as canonical ; but it is 
essential that he should credit all the words of God, and especially 
that he should believe the vital truths of the Christian religion. Men 
ascribe too much to the Bible when they affirm that it presents no 
signs of human imperfection, and maintain that we have no greater 
certainty of the truth of the Christian religion than we have of the 
truth of “ every item of history, genealogy, number or word,” and 
assert that every one who doubts whether a single word is true or 
was dictated by the Holy Spirit may, with equal reason, doubt the 
whole Gospel . 4 “ And here,” he says, “ I must tell you a great and 
needful truth, which ignorant Christians, fearing to confess, by over- 

1 Meth. Pars III. c. 15. p. 208. Pract. Works, Vol. XX. p. 430. 

* Moth. P. III. c. 15. p. 208. 8 Meth. P. HI. c. 15. p. 203. 

4 Meth. Pars HI. c. 15. pp. 200, 201. 
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doing, tempt men to infidelity. The Scripture is like a man’s body, 
where some parts are for the preservation of the rest, and may be 
maimed without death; the sense is the soul of Scripture and the 
letters but the body or vehicle.” 1 

The relation of Reason to Revelation . Baxter discovered no an- 
tagonism between Faith and Reason. He would have cordially as- 
sented both to the apothegm of Augustine, “ crede ut intelligas,” and 
the proud saying of Abelard, “ intellige ut credas.” For he insists 
upon a right temper of heart as indispensable for the successful study 
of religious truth, and also teaches that nothing is to be done or be- 
lieved without a sufficient reason. We always have sufficient reason 
for believing a doctrine that is proved to be the testimony of God.* 

“ They that believe and know not why, or know no sufficient reason to 
warrant their belief, do take a fancy or an opinion or a dream, for faith. I 
know that many honest-hearted Christians are unable to dispute for their re- 
ligion or to give to others a satisfactory account of the reasons of their faith 
or hope ; but yet they have the true apprehension of some solid reasons, in 
themselves.” (Christian Directory, Part L c. HI.)* 

Baxter was one of the earliest of the English writers on the proofs 
of revealed religion, and published the first answer to the treatise “ de 
Veritate ” of Lord Herbert, the founder of the English school of De- 
ists. He appreciated the importance of Natural Theology, as furnish- 
ing proof alike of the possibility and of the need of a revelation, and 
as confirming the truths of the Bible. Worthy as are his defences 
of the external grounds of Christianity, his works on this subject now 
have their chief value in the force with which they unfold the inter- 
nal evidences of Christian truth. 

§ 4. The Trinity. 

Is OUB LANGUAGE RESPECTING GOD LITERALLY CORRECT? It 

is a fundamental principle of Baxter’s theology, that the traces of a 
Trinity may be perceived in every pfwt of the universe. What is 
dimly discerned in inanimate nature, and seen less faintly in the irra- 

1 Pract Works, XIX. p. 32. * lb. XX. p. 429. 

8 The “ Christian Directory ” is a companion to the “ Method us Theologiac,” 
and treats of Practical Ethics. It was first published in 1673 in a large folio vol- 
ume, which would have been still larger had not the author fortunately been ab- 
sent from his library during the time of its composition. It is an able treatise on 
Casuistry and ranks with the “ Ductor Dubitantium ” of Jeremy Taylor. To this 
inferior department of moral science, little has been contributed since the time of 
Baxter. 
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tional animals, is more clearly recognized in the soul of man, which 
is the image of the Creator. From what we see around us and in 
ourselves, we derive language to express our conceptions of the Deity. 
But this language is tropical and must not be literally interpreted. 

“ All our terms concerning God are plainly metaphorical. For although 
the thing expressed is primarily in the Deity, yet the notion which expresses 
it, is primarily adapted to creatures ; and by it something created is com- 
monly signified. And since we must speak improperly or metaphorically 
concerning the Deity, no where else than from the human spirit, can our 
conceptions and metaphorical modes of speech be borrowed. Nor is any 
other natural mirror known to us, in which we can more clearly see God. 
Nor is the soul Vainly called by God Himself, the image of God.” (Meth. 
Pars I. c. 2. p. 218. Also Practical Works, Vol. XIX. p. 57G.) 

What is known of the Trinity? Looking upon the human 
soul as upon a mirror, Baxter finds 44 in God, who is an infinite and 
undivided Spirit,” a Trinity of 44 essentialities” or 44 active principles f 
viz. Active or Vital Power, Intellect and Will [Potentia- Actus, Intel- 
lectus, Voluntas]. These principles are the ground of a threefold, 
eternal, immanent act in the Deity ; viz. 1. Vital Activity or 44 Self- 
living” [ 44 Sibi Vita vel vivens”]. 2. Self-knowing [“ Intellectus se 
Intelligens ”]. 3. 44 Self-loving [‘‘Voluntas se Amans”]. These, 
too, are respectively the eternal ground of a transitive act, and so of 
God’s relation, 1. to the existence of things or to nature; 2. to the 
order of things, and to grace ; 3. to the end of things and the glory 
of man. These principles are the Trinity of persons, Father, Word 
and Holy Spirit. Hence, in the Scriptures, power is emphatically 
ascribed to the Father, wisdom to the Son, and the communicative 
love of God to the Spirit. Hence, also, by His eternal act of self- 
knowledge, God is said to generate the Son ; and as the communica- 
tions of Divine Love are ordered by Wisdom and Power, the Holy 
Spirit is said to proceed from the Father and the Son. 44 We shall 
be as loth to say that the Father or the Holy Ghost was incarnate 
for us, or died for us, or mediates for us, as that the power or love 
of God doth the works which belong to His wisdom.” 44 As in man’s 
soul, the power, intellect, will [posse, velle, scire] are not three parts 
of the soul, it being the whole soul quae potest , quae inteUigit et quae 
vull” so “ the whole Deity is power, the whole is understanding, and 
the whole i9 will.” [See 44 Methodus,” Pars I. c. 2. pp. 36, 37, 34, 
28. Practical Works, Vol. XIX. pp. 62, 63, 576 et seq. Vol. XX. 
p. 439. Vol. XXL p. 307 et seq.] 

44 1 hold it certain that we are to conceive (though imperfectly) of God* 
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as triple [tripliciter] : 1. in respect to his vital-active, intellective and volitive 
power ; 2. in his triple immanent act ; 3. in his transitive, external [ad extra] 
[or emanent] act, as an agent It is certain that in the Holy Scriptures, 
the works of power are, in some way, most frequently ascribed to the Father, 
the works of wisdom to the Son, the works of love to the Holy Spirit. Effi- 
ciency of the works is ascribed to the Father, direction of the works to the 
Son, and perfection of the works to the Holy Spirit ; creation is ascribed to 
the Father, redemption to the Son, and sanctification to the Holy Spirit 
And so, eminently, the Father is the author of nature, the Son of remedy 
[medicinae], the Holy Spirit of salvation, and all alike of glory.” (Meth. 
Pars I. c. 2. p. 121.) 

Whether the Trinity of the Divine Being be anything more than 
is above described, Baxter professed himself unable either to affirm 
or deny. u And what mortal man is able to say whether the distinc- 
tion of persons be greater or less than this ?” (Prac. Works, XXI. 
p. 312.) If it be more, the truth is still rendered credible by the 
manner in which it is shadowed forth in all the works of God. Na- 
ture is at least a ladder by which we may climb upwards to a know- 
ledge of the Deity. 

u There are some who do not presume to define the Personality , whether 
it be anything absolute, a power, an immanent act, a mode of existence, a 
relation, a property, or something formal, and admit that no formal and 
proper conception of the Divine Personality (as well as none of the Divine 
Essence or of any essential Divine Attribute), is possible to the human intel- 
lect. That these agree with me, I do not deny [minime diffiteor]. (Meth. 
P. I. c. 2. p. 123.) 

44 That the Trinity of Persons is the same as that of Essentialities [or ac- 
live principles], I have never verbally or mentally affirmed ; I think that it 
cannot be affirmed.” (Ib. p. 121.) 

What is essential to be believed ? Soundness of belief does 
toot consist in the use of any particular words, as Person, Relation, 
Generation or Procession. (Meth. P. I. c. 2. p. 119.) 

44 The reasons of Rada, by which he decides that it is not heretical to con* 
sider the Persons absolute Attributes, I deem to be entirely valid.” (lb. p. 1 22.) 

44 Whoever says, with proper reverence, that the third Trinity [Father, 
Son and Spirit] is the same Trinity [of principles or active powers], pre- 
sented most clearly to the apprehension of men [hominibus explicatissim&m], 
and in the sense, last and best known by us, is a Trinity of persons, as ap- 
pearing in their special, visible works ; whoever says this, will not be accused 
of heresy by me.” (Meth. P. I. c. 2. p. 37. Pract. Works, Vol. XXI. p 313.) 

44 He will be saved, who so believes in God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, three persons in one Essence, as to give and devote himself 
Wholly to God the Father, Creator (Lord, King, Friend) Redeemer And 
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Sanctifier, and repose in Him bis entire confidence and hope; and this is 
saving faith in the Trinity.” (ib. p. 1 22.) 1 

Baxter’s theory of the Trinity may be in part accounted for by his 
fondness for the scholastic writers and his familiar acquaintance with 
their works. The history of the doctrine which he gives, at once 
evinces his profound research and discovers the sources whence he 
derived his opinions. The view of Augustine tended to Sabellianism ; 
and the well known comparison which he had made between the per- 
sons of the Trinity, and the memory, intelligence and will, may be re- 
garded as the key-note to the principal speculations of the schoolmen. 
They reasoned of the nature of the Trinity from the analogy of the hu- 
man mind. The common view among the theologians of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries (Anselm, Abelard, Hugo a St. Victore, Thom- 
as Aquinas, Alexander of Hales, Raymund Lull), is like that of Bax- 
ter ; and, indeed, the doctrine of Abelard which represented the three 
persons as the power, wisdom and love of the Divine Being “ became, 
on the whole, current in the middle ages.” 2 ' In later times, similar 
modes of reasoning were adopted by Melanchthon, and to a certain 
extent by Grotius. But Baxter has gone beyond every other writer, 
in the minuteness with which he has carried the system of trichotomy 
through every form of existence and every department of science. 
Groundless and diverse from the biblical view, as such speculations 
may be, they have not been without their value in counteracting a 
tendency toward Tritheism, which has more than once revealed itself 
in the history of the church. 


§ 5. Decrees. 

The following are the leading opinions which are presented, with 
endless distinctions, in his prolix discussions of this topic. 8 

1 This baptismal formula appears to have been the result of Baxter’s search 
for a symbol on which Christians ought to unite in love and communion. He 
frequently declares that this formula is the substance of our religion ; and that 
the Apostles’ creed, the Lord’s prayer and the Decalogue arc a summary expres- 
sion of the belief, the desire and hope, and the duty of the Christian. (Pref. to 
Cath. Theol. Works, Vol. XXI. p. 265.) 

- Ha^uhach’s Ilist. of Doctrines, Vol. I. p. 478. Neandcr’s Church History, 
Vol. IV. pp. 457—465. 

8 One cannot forbear to sympathize with those who deplored or smiled at Bax- 
ters tedious distinctions. Xo man could divide a hair with so exquisite nicety. 
His fondness for logomachy often injured his cause. At the Savoy Conference 
he was pitted against Gunning, afterwards Bishop, first of Chichester and then of 

Vol. IX. No. 33. 14 
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The decrees of God are Ilis eternal purposes. They are made m 
accordance with infinite wisdom. God foresees the results of all His 
possible actions. Yet, in the view of Baxter, the mode of the Divine 
prescience of actual events is to us inscrutable, and therefore the 
question, whether His foreknowledge is dependent on His purposes, 
is beyond the reach of our faculties. 1 The decree of God with re- 
spect to sin is simply a purpose not forcibly to prevent what he fore- 
sees will, without His efficient prevention, certainly occur. To the 
positive existence of sin, according to the view of Baxter, no specific 
decree is required; 2 and in his view, the assertion of such a decree 
is in the highest degree objectionable, 8 since with the term decree he 
associated a preference on the part of the Deity that the event de- 
creed, rather than its opposite, should occur. And it was a principle 
of his theology, as we have seen, that God prefers holiness to sin, in 
themselves considered and all things considered. The purposes of 
God have primary reference to his own actions. 

Election. “ The true meaning and scope of the doctrine of election is, 
that God, the absolute Lord and Benefactor of all, does not distribute his 
gifts equally, but, as it pleases His most wise will [sapientissimae voluntati], 
gives to some more and greater, to others fewer and inferior blessings. To 
some He gives more grace, to the end that they may be certainly saved and 
happy ; but to some less grace — such as is merely necessary or sufficient 
(commonly so called) — but which He yet foresaw they would abuse to their 
destruction. And so it must be said that from eternity He has decreed that 
these blessings shall be distributed with the inequality with which He has 
actually distributed them.” (Meth. Pars I. c. 2. p. 52.) 

The order of decrees. In the order of time, the purposes of God 
are contemporaneous ; and to inquire respecting any other order than 

Ely. Burnet says : u Baxter and he spent some days in much logical arguing, 
to the diversion of the town, who thought here were a couple of fencers engaged 
in disputes, that could never be brought to an end or have any good effect” 
(Burnet’s “ Own Times,” Vol. I. pp. 283. 284.) The town were probably correct 
in their view. Yet, it is needless to say, Baxter was never a quibbling sophist, 
but was ever actuated by high moral aims. Often be alludes to some question 
as useless or impious, and grieves that it was ever raised ; bat for the sake of 
concord “ a few necessary distinctions must be made,” and then he goes on with 
them through mapy a weary page. With propriety he has been styled the last 
of the schoolmen. He seemed to think that men wanted only an exhibition of 
the truth to he convinced ; and he would hardly have deemed an argument hope- 
less even with those whom the poet describes as on a l; hill retired,” reasoning high 
t; Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate.” 

1 Cath. Tlicol. B. I. P. I. pp. 2t, 26, etc. 

8 Cath. Thcol. B. I. P. I. p. 43. P. HI. p. 72, etc. 8 Cath, Tlieol B. I. P. I. p. 43. 
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that of their execution is useless, if not impious. The ultimate end 
of God is His own glory or complacency in His glory. He predes- 
tinates men to destruction “ only on the foresight of their wilful sin. 
The election of men to salvation is absolute and not conditioned on 
His foreknowledge of their repentance. 1 

§ 6. Redemption. 

Who is the Redeemer f A human soul and a human body consti- 
tute the human nature of Christ ; this with the Divine nature of the 
eternal Word constitutes the person of the Mediator. The mode of 
this hypostatic union is incomprehensible. There are in Christ two 
principles of intelligence as well as of choice, the acts of which are 
separate ; but since the Divine nature moves the human faculties as 
subordinate, the act of the human nature is also the act of the Divine 
nature, while not every act of the Divine nature is also the act of the 
human nature, “ for the Divine nature can do what is above and be- 
yond the human.” 2 u So many diverse opinions have arisen about 
the person and natures of Christ, that we ought to beware of rashness 
in forming opinions and of a rash condemnation of those who differ 
from us.”* 

What is the origin of redemption f “ It must not be supposed that a cove- 
nant, properly so called, was formed between the Father and the eternal 
Logos. But since it was certain, that some things were to be done by the 
Son, and some things were to be given to the Son, as incarnated, and some 
things were to be bestowed on men by His grace, theologians often call these 
divine decrees or volitions, by the name of covenant. But observe that these 
allegorical modes of speaking are not to be too often, or generally, used, lest 
they be mistaken for literal forms of speech. And when controversies grow 
out of them, we should revert to proper expressions.” (Meth. P. HI. c. 1. 
pp. 9, 10.) 

Redemption springs from the love of God, and impious [nefandus] 
is the idea of those who attribute mildness and lenity only to the Son. 4 

Rid Christ suffer the punishment of sin ? In the first place, Bax- 
ter defines the term. Punishment, in its generic sense, is natural 
evil inflicted on account of moral evil. The primary and most com- 
mon [famosissimus] meaning of the word is natural evil inflicted on 
the delinquent himself. But punishment, in a secondary and ana- 
logical sense, signifies the natural evil which, not directly, but me- 
diately follows moral evil. This may occur in two cases : (1) where 

i Catb. Theol. B. I. P. I. p. 123. * Meth. P. III. c. 1. p. 31. 

* Meth. P. III. c. 1. p. 36. 4 Meth. P. III. c. 1. pp. 9, 10. 
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the sufferer has a natural connection with the offender, as in the in- 
stance of slaves who suffer for the faults of their master, or children 
for the faults of their parents ; and (2) where suffering follows in ac- 
cordance with a voluntary stipulation of the sufferer. The latter is 
called vicarious punishment. 

Christ was not a sinner, and therefore in the usual meaning of the 
term, he was not punished. "Christ was not reckoned a sinner;” 
44 for God does not judge falsely he was not punished, in the ana- 
logical sense of the term, for the faults of parents. He suffered vica- 
riously, and therefore only in the last signification of the word can it 
be said that he was punished. “ The sufferings of Christ were a 
natural evil, occasioned and remotely caused by the sins of the human 
race', and proximately caused by the obligation of a stipulation and 
proper consent of the sufferer.” 1 

Were the sins of men imputed to Christ f In its primary and most 
proper signification, the term relates to “ guilt of the fault” [reatum 
culpae] ; and therefore sin is not, in this sense, imputed to Christ. 
But in an improper sense of the word, it can be said that our sins are 
imputed to Christ, “ as they were the cause whence sprung the ne- 
cessity of his suffering. But this phrase [viz. imputation of sins to 
Christ], however well it may be explained, though it can be tolerated, 
is yet improper, and is therefore not to be used too often, or in con- 
troversies, where there is need of great clearness.” 2 

44 The forensic meaning [of terms], when God is the judge, is their true 
and reasonable, and not their false meaning.” 44 Christ did not suffer pun- 
ishment on account of his own sins ; therefore he was not reckoned a sinful 
person.” (Mcth. Pars III. c. 1. p. 47.) 

“ Christ chose and consented to be made a sacrifice for sinners ; to a cer- 
tain extent, he was our surety (sponsor j>oenarum).” 44 Our sins were the 
remote cause of the sufferings of Christ. For if we had not, by means of our 
sin, become exposed to punishment [poenarum reatum incidissemus], it could 
not have been in any way necessary for Christ to suffer punishment, as the 
means of liberating us.” 44 In the proper sense of Imputation, not our sin 
but his own is imputed to Christ ; not by God, but by men ; not by the good 
but by the wicked ; not truly but falsely.” (Meth. P. III. c. 1. p. 47.) 

Bid Christ die for all men f Christ died for all, but not for all 
equally. 8 There are some benefits, as faith and repentance, whicli 
only a part of mankind actually possess; and hence we conclude that 
Christ did not determine that his death should eventually put all men 

1 Meth. P. HI. c. 1. p. 38. a Meth. Pare HI. c. 1. Detcnn. 7. 

8 Meth. P. III. c. 1. pp. 55, 56. 
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in possession of them . 1 And yet he did intend and decree that the 
gift of them should be offered to all. Christ is the Redeemer of the 
human race and suffered for the sins of the human race ; 2 the death 
of Christ is “ in itself a remedy sufficient to profit all ; but if it be 
not taken it will not heal.”* In consequence of his death, on the 
condition of faith and repentance, it is true that justification, adoption, 
and a right to celestial glory are given to every man. Innumerable 
favors which “ tend to produce repentance-” are granted to all. To 
these benefits, there is added such assistance of the Holy Spirit as 
confers mediate or immediate [moral] power for the right use of 
them . 4 

What is the matter of the Atonement ? The lofty dignity of Christ 
and his sinless obedience increase the value of his sufferings . 6 His 
sufferings were not the same in kind and degree as are due to all 
sinners, nor is their value to be estimated by their severity. They 
were chiefly spiritual, and arose from his deep sense of God’s dis- 
pleasure at sin . 0 His humiliation forms a part of his atoning sacri- 
fice. 

What is the formal nature of the Atonement f Christ did not lite- 
rally fulfil the precept of the Law for us, “ by representing our per- 
sons, as a man’s servant pays his master’s debt, by his command .” 7 
Nor did he literally bear the penalty for sinners. “ The punish- 
ment of one is not the punishment of another.” If the precept had 
been fulfilled* “ we should not be bound to obedience if the penalty 
had been endured, u we should need no pardon .” 8 It is more correct 
to say that “ he suffered for our sake and in our stead,” and “ unless 
he had suffered we must have suffered.” 

What is meant by the satisfaction of Christ ? Satisfaction has re- 
spect remotely to the precept of the law and proximately to its 
threatening. The punishment of the sinner himself is satisfaction 
for the violation of the precept ; the substituted punishment [i. e. 
suffering] of Christ is directly satisfaction on account of our release 
from punishment [impunitatem], and remotely on account of our dis- 
obedience . 9 

His sufferings render satisfaction, because they demonstrate the 
justice, wisdom and mercy of God, and enable Him to attain the ends 
of government in a better way than by executing the law and de- 

i Cath. Theol. B L P. II. p. 53. 3 Meth. Pars HI. c. 1. p. 42. 

* Cath. TheoL B. I. P. I. p. 118. 4 Meth. P. II. p. 53. 

* Meth. P. III. c. 1. pp. 39, 40. 6 Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. pp. 40, 41. 

» lb. p. 38. 8 Meth. P. IH. c. 1. p. 47. • lb. p. 48. 
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stroying the world . 1 They express the Divine hatred of sin and so 
repress any contempt of the lawgiver and the law, and are, moreover, 
wonderfully adapted to declare to the world God’s love and compas- 
sion. Fitness to accomplish these ends is the principal ground of the 
satisfaction . 2 The punishment [i. e. suffering] of Christ is said to be 
meritorious in procuring the remission of sins, since it is the means 
voluntarily applied to attain the aforesaid ends . 2 

Baxter often styles Christ our Surety or “sponsor poenarum.” 
The word surety denotes one who undertakes to satisfy a creditor, 
when the debtor cannot pay. “ But,” he observes, “ all this similitude 
of a creditor and debtor is to be limited in the application, according 
to the great difference of sin and debt, which will infer a great diver- 
sity in the consequents.”* 


§ 7. Regeneration. 

What is common grace? In interpreting the writings of Bax- 
ter, it is necessary to consider his use of the term Grace. After the 
apostasy of the race, everything which they have, except their bare 
existence, is a gift, bestowed on them by the mercy of God. Hence, 
even man’s natural power to do right (as it has been defined on a 
preceding page), when he is placed in the ordinary circumstances of 
life, is sometimes spoken of as a result of Divine grace, or as a 
gracious power. Hence, too, not only the supernatural influences of 
the Holy Spirit, but also all the arrangements of Providence, which 
have a tendency to win men from their sins and lead them to holiness, 
are the gifts of grace. Such gifts are bestowed on all men as give 
them, beyond their natural power, a moral ability or a facility for the 
performance of certain acts of duty . 4 If they perform these acts, 
they will acquire a moral power or promptitude for doing other and 
higher duties, until they have attained salvation and perfect holiness. 
Those who are not saved, must not simply neglect, but must posi- 
tively resist merciful influences . 6 

1 Cath. Theol. B. II. P. I. p. 41. Works, Vol. XX. 

2 Meth. T. III. c. 1. p. 49. 8 lb. p. 38. 

4 That men may believe this, he exhorts them “ to turn their eyes a little 
from l’elagius. and everything else that useth to blind disputers with prejudice.” 
(Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 156, 101.) 

6 On this subject, as we have before hinted, Baxter may not always be con- 
sistent with himself. He occasionally affirms that man has power, through grace, 
to do some acts which are preparatory to repentance, and employs such phrase- 
ology as would seem to imply that man has no present power to do more. Yet 
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Sufficient grace is given to alL “ By sufficient grace is meant that without 
which, the thing could not occur, and with which, it could be done. It is 
what is necessary and sufficient to produce the act ; but not sufficient to ren- 
der the event actually necessary or certain.” (Meth. Pars III. c. 25. p. 265.) 

“ If they [men] talk only of passive or obediential power, and say 4 man 
can believe because God can make him believe/ and so denominate man 
able to do that, which they mean God is able to make him do, this is to play 
with words.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 98.) 

“ All men have some helps and grace, in its kind sufficient to enable them 
to seek salvation, and God will not forsake them until they forsake him.” 
(Cath. Theol. B. II. p. 133.) 

What is special grace t “ Because no one would believe or have penitence 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, plenitude of power is given to the Re- 
deemer, to give the Holy Spirit to whom He chooses, and in whatever de- 
gree He pleases. But it is the wise design of the Redeemer not to give to 
men the same degrees of aid ; but to vary the degree sometimes according 
to the preparation and receptivity of men, and sometimes only according to 
his good pleasure ; and, therefore, to give to some such degrees of aid as will 
efficiently work in them repentance and faith.” 

“ It is given to the elect not only to be able to believe [posse credere] but 
also to believe.” (Metli. Pars HI. c. 25. p. 274.) 

Is grace resistible t “ (1) Most of the disputants confess that the Divine 
working is not such as physically necessitates the human volition ; or takes 
away the simultaneous power to the contrary [simultatem potentiae ad con- 
trarium]. (2) With respect to the force of the means, almost all but the 
followers of Hobbes [Hobbianos] confess that it is not such as forces or phy- 
sically necessitates the will.” (Meth. P. III. c. 25. pp. 283, 286. Also Cath. 
Theol. B. II pp. 136, 138.) 

Has the truth an agency in regeneration f Since man has the same 
essential faculties which lie had before his apostasy, the spirit of God 
doe3 not add to the mind any new faculty. 1 Faith and repentance 
are the acts of the natural faculties. To procure the performance of 
these acts, certain means, as preaching and reading, are appointed, 
which have an inherent aptitude to the end. 1 The Divine influence 
is in harmony with the nature of the mind, and “the word is a true 
cause which works with an efficiency subordinate to the final cause of 

his strong doctrine of Natural Ability, which with him, as we have seen, is com- 
plete power for the performance of all duty, would require him in all these pas- 
sages to signify a moral ability. That every man has full power, in some way, 
either mediately or immediately, to repent and be saved, is his unequivocal as- 
sertion. And to the possession of this power he links personal responsibility 
for declining the invitations of the Gospel. See Meth. P. III. c. 25. p. 291. Cuth. 
Theol. B. II. p. 98. 

» Cath. Theol. B. I. pp. 40, 41. B. H. p. 165. 
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conversion .” 1 “It is most probable that God overcometh moral im- 
potency and giveth moral power by moral means and operations.” 

The order of Divine operation in regeneration. u It is most probable that 
He first rouses the mind by a certain awakening motion. 2. That He shows 
the probability of Divine truth. 3. That from this He excites some fear of 
punishment and desire of escaping it, and at length some little hope. 4. That 
then before, by His Spirit, He renders the act of true faith and penitence 
morally possible, He gives a power of believing, inclined to the act (as the 
seed of faith). 5. And that at the same time, He excites the act of faith. 
6. And that, finally, by frequent acts and the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
He produces a habit of faith, hope and love. 

Who is the author of regeneration ? This topic is illustrated by a compari- 
son of Paul and Nero. “ Faith and unbelief are the constitutive, differenc- 
ing causes.” “ Quest. 1. What is the cause (efficient) of Nero’s unbelief? 
Ans. His own will or wicked heart. Quest. 2. What is the efficient cause 
of Paul’s faith? Ans. 1. The principal efficient is God, by His Spirit. 2. 
The meritorious cause is Christ 3. The chief ministerial efficient is Christ 
in giving the Spirit to work it. 4. The instrumental efficient is the Gospel. 
5. The immediate efficient is Paul ; for it is he that believeth and not God.” 

“ This prerequisite disposition [of man] and the eoncurse of man’s will, is 
only the use of a power, freely before given of God, with all necessary helps 
to use it. And therefore that God is from first to last the first cause of all 
that is good in man, though not the only cause, and that of himself, man can 
do nothing.” (Cath. Theol. B. II. pp. 181, 183.) 

“ Lastly, forget not that as man is not moved as a stone, but governed as 
a moral agent, and as the wonderful changes by motion in the world are 
made recipiendo ad modum recipiendum, by the diversity of receptive dis- 
positions, which are no efficient causes of what they receive ; so man can and 
must do somewhat, yea much , under God, to the due receptivity of the Divine 
Influx ; not without God, nor by any power, not freely given him of God ; 
but by a power which he may or may not use.” “ And when God giveth 
man not only the gold if he will open his hand, and the meat if he will open 
his mouth, or not turn away and spit it out, and also giveth him all his vital 
power, by which he can do this, if he will, and also can will it , and giveth 
him both freedom to use this power, and manifold persuasions and helps 
to use it ; all this must not be reproached as no grace, nor the w'orld in- 
structed in ingratitude, by them that should preach that Gospel of Christ 
1 which makes gratitude the universal complexion of all our duties, which 
must give life and beauty to them all.” (End of the Discussion on Grace, 
Cath. Theol. B. II. pp. 19G, 197.) 

Do aU , who are regenerated \ persevere in holiness f On this subject 
Baxter has written largely. lie held that all the elect *ire kept by 

1 Mcth. P. III. pp. 292, 293. Baxter appears to use the terms Regeneration 
and Conversion os interchangeable. ' 
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the agency of the Holy Spirit from falling into fatal sin. But the 
question whether any but those who are elected to be saved, are truly 
converted, he seems to have been unable fully to decide. He affirms 
that the authority neither of Augustine, nor Prosper, nor Fulgentius, 
nor of the church generally for a thousand years after Christ, can be 
adduced to sustain the doctrine of universal Perseverance. At one 
time he avowed his belief in the doctrine , 1 but in the “ Catholic The- 
ology” he inclines to the view that “strong Christians ” persevere, 
while Christians, weak in virtue, sometimes fall. “ It is confest,” he 
says, “ that this point is no article of our creed, nor is an agreement 
in it necessary to church communion and Christian love, but difference 
in it must be accounted tolerable .” 2 

It was a favorite belief of Baxter that the number of the regenerate 
is not limited to those who profess a belief in the Christian religion. 
u As the sun,” he says, “ sendeth some light to the world, before it 
riseth and is seen itself, so doth Christ send many excellent gifts of 
His grace to those that knew him not as incarnate.” It appeared 
to him not improbable that some, besides nominal Christians, even 
some among the heathen, “ do truly love God and holiness above the 
pleasures, profits and honors of this world.” The censures, of which 
this opinion was the cause, occasionally drew from him a sarcastic 
retort. “ Those,” he remarks, “ that teach the church that it is a 
certain truth, that no one in the world, infant or aged, is saved from 
hell-lire, but Christians only, and that this is not only certain to such 
great understandings as their own, but must be so to all true Chris- 
tians, do but discover that they overvalue their own understandings, 
and that siding hath contracted their thoughts and charity into a sin- 
ful narrowness, and that the opinion of men, counted orthodox, pre- 
vailed more with them than the evidence of truth, and I think that 
they are to be numbered with those, that by overdoing do dangerously 
undermine the Christian faith .” 8 

1 In his tract on Perseverance, 1657. 

3 Cath. Theol. B. III. p. 217. B. I. P. II. p. 116. 

8 Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. p. 49. It was said of Baxter, by one who knew him, 
that he was “ sparingly facetious and satire certainly was not his usual weapon. 
But there was a class of persons in his time to whom he shows little mercy and 
whom he describes “ as those who are so very wise in their own eyes as hardly to 
suspect anything to be an error which they have long held, and who build much 
of their religion and theological reputation in adhering to the opinions of those 
whose communion they think most honoreth them, and who, out of a blind zeal 
for that which they count orthodox, will presendy, without impartial considera- 
tion or friendly debate, magisterially pass their judgment among those that reve- 
rence them, and backbite those that they cannot confute.” 
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§ 8. Justification. 

Baxter’s view of Justification isHbest learned by observing his doc- 
trine of the Covenants. The Divine constitution, which was origi- 
nally established with roan, embraced two parts, the Law and its 
Sanctions ; and as it contained a conditional promise, it may be call- 
ed a Covenant 1 Neither the legal precept nor the threat of punish- 
ment was annulled by transgression . 1 By the law all are condem- 
ned.* The Covenant of Grace is the promise of God, made in con- 
sequence of the work of Christ, that all who will repent of their sins 
shall be saved. We wish to ascertain the nature of the right [jus] 
to salvation, which is acquired by those who fulfil the prescribed con- 
dition. It is not derived from our obedience, either actual or sup- 
posed, to the original law ; nor is it founded on the fact that God 
judged Christ to be the legal person of the sinner ; for such a judg- 
ment would not be true.* 

44 To say that Adam's Law meant 4 Do this by thyself or by Christ , and 
thou shalt live ,' is a human fiction, not found in Scripture, confounding the 
law of innocency with the Gospel ; and to say that the New Covenant mak- 
eth us one person with Christ, and then the law of Adam doth justify us, is 
a double error. We are not reputed one person with Christ ; nor doth the 
first covenant justify any but the person that performeth it” (Cath. Theol. 
B. II. P. II. p. 62.) 

44 The disputes whether it be Christ's Divine, his habitual, hi* active or 
his passive righteousness, that is made ours to our justification, seemeth to be 
but the offspring of the error of the undue sense of Christ's personating or 
representing us in His righteousness ; and the parcelling out of the uses and 
effects (that one is imputed to us instead of habitual righteousness, another 
instead of actual, and the third pardoneth our sins), is from the same false 
supposition. It is well that they suppose not that his Divine righteousness 
is imputed to our Deification.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. p. 42 .) 4 

The covenant of redemption, in the view of Baxter, is a figurative 
representation of the Divine purposes . 5 And our whole right to sal- 
vation is derived from the gracious promise of God, who, on the 
ground of Christ’s atoning work, publishes the offer of pardon, and 
freely justifies the believer. 

44 And so [Christ] is the true meritorious Cause of all. That Sacrifice and 
Obedience, Righteousness and Merit, which are directly given to God, for 
man, by [the] performance of Christ's undertaking, may yet be consequen- 
tially said to be given unto man ; in that it was given to God for man, and 

i Mcth. P. IL c. 2. a Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. p. 69* 

8 Cath. Theol. B. II. P. H. p. 66. B. I. P. II. p. 75. 

4 See Meth. P. III. c. 27. p. 308. 6 Meth. P. IH. c. 1. pp. 9, 10. 
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in that the benefits merited were given to man ; and so relatively, as to those 
benefits, the Sacrifice, Obedience, Righteousness and Merit may be said to 
be given unto us.* (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. p. 42.) 

The foregoing passage indicates the only sense in which Baxter 
would allow the doctrine of the Imputation of Christ’s Righteousness. 
He contends that the faith of the Christian is imputed for his justi- 
fication, not however as a meritorious cause. 1 Though he employs 
different phraseology, he seems to have held substantially the view of 
the atonement and of justification which has been taught by the New 
England theologians. 


§ 9. Christian Virtue. 

Men have no virtue which deserves a legal reward. It is folly to 
divide the praise of a good act between God and man ; for while the 
whole is due to God, a part is due to man, since man holds his powers 
in subordination to God, and has nothing but what he received. All 
Christians have an imperfect righteousness. 2 

“ He that is no cause of any good work is no Christian, but a damnable 
wretch, and worse than any wicked man I know in the world. And he that 
is a cause of it [i. e. of a good work] must not be denied falsely to be a cause 
of it ; nor a saint denied to be a saint, upon a false pretence of self-denial* 
(Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. pp. 78, 74.) 

What is holy faith ? “ This Gospel covenant is the Christian religion.” 
“ It is a true description of justifying and saving faith, that it is such an as- 
sent to the Gospel, as produces a trustful [fiducialem] consent to this cove-' 
nant” (Meth. Pars HI. c. 8. p. 95. Cath. Theol. B. I. P. H. p. 82.) 

u When faith is spoken of as a virtue , it always necessarily includes an act 
of the will. For the prime seat of morality is the will, and nothing is good 
but what is voluntary. To choose freely, or to place confidence in the fidel- 
ity of some one, is the moral form of faith. Therefore holy faith always in- 
cludes an act of the intellect and of the will ; because it is in the highest 
sense, moral and voluntary.” (Meth. Pars III. c. 27. p. 326.) 

“ As Christ, as Mediator, is the summary means and way of bringing man 
home to his Creator; so faith in Christ is a mediating grace to work in us 
the love of God.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. p. 91 ; also B. I. P. H. p. 82.) 

The act of faith precedes the habit. “ God acts upon everything according 
to its nature.” 44 But acquired habits follow very many acts; therefore in- 
fused habits follow at least one act. It is quite probable that, in the case of 
adults, by means of the word, through His vivifying and illuminating influence, 
He first moves the mind for the purpose of eliciting [ad elicendum] the first 
act of faith ; and that from this, a habit i3 produced.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. 
P. II. p. 84.) 

1 Meth. P. HI. c. 27. p. 311. * Cath. Theol. B, I. P. I 73. 
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What is repentance f 1. In its narrower sense, “ the word repentance sig- 
nifieth only the aversion of the soul from evil, by sorrow and change of mind.” 
2. “ Repentance is sometimes taken comprehensively for the whole conver- 
sion of a sinner to God,” “ and is the same thing as faith, in the [its] larger 
sense, but expressed under another formal notion.” 

Distinction between faith and repentance. “ As man’s mind is not so happy 
as to conceive of all tilings that are one, by a single conception ; so we are 
not so happy in our language as to have words enough to express things en- 
tirely by one name, but we must have several words to express our inade- 
quate conceptions by. And so that is called repentance, as the soul's motion 
from the terminus a quo , which is called sometimes faith or affiance, and 
sometimes love, from the motion of the soul to the terminus ad quern , though 
the motus be the same. But when faith and repentance are distinguished 
as several parts of the condition of the new covenant, the common sense is, 
that repentance signifieth the conversion of the soul from sin and idols to God , 
as God , which is, or includeth, faith in God ; and faith signifieth specially 
faith in Christ as the mediator and way to God. And so [in this use of the 
terms] faith is below repentance as the means of it.” (Cath. Theol. B. L 
P. II. pp. 83, 84.) 

Holy love. The first holy act involves an exercise of love ; but a man is 
not so properly said to love God, until he has trusted in Him for salvation, 
and love has become “ the fixed habit or employment of the soul.” (Cath. 
;jTheol. B. I. P. II. p. 84.) 

Yet “ no faith, no fear, no obedience, no praise, no suffering, is further 
accepted of God, and a part of true holiness, nor will prove our salvation than 
it participated of predominant love to God.” (Cath. Theol. B. I. P. II. p. 92 ) 

“ The bellows of faith kindling love, and love working by holy obedience, 
patience, mortification, gratitude and praise, is the substance of all true 
religion.” (Ib. p. 91.) 


§ 10 . Eschatology. 

Whether the sensitive principle [“ anima sensitiva”] is a faculty 
of the thinking mind or distinct from it, is undetermined. Death 
does not annihilate the soul, or divide it into parts, or cause it to lose 
any of its essential powers. The mind does not give up its activity, 
nor does it lose its individuality and become absorbed in an all-per- 
vading Spirit ; nor is it transformed into any other creature, either 
of the same or of a different species. The souls of the redeemed, at 
the moment of death, are introduced by angels into the presence of 
Christ, and dwell forever in heaven. The souls of the wicked enter 
upon a state of hopeless and endless suffering ; for as the period of 
probation, and with it the mutable state of man, close with the pres- 
ent life, the destiny of all is then irrevocably fixed. 1 

1 Meth. Pars IV. c. 3. p. 397. 
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u The union of the rational soul with the body which has been 
formed anew, is the Resurrection.’’ 1 Baxter indulged in curious 
speculations on the mode of the resurrection. He conjectures, that 
the vital principle [“ anima vegetativa”] is pure, ethereal fire, and 
that while a portion of this fire adheres to the perishing body, another 
portion is indissolubly connected with the mind, and forms a spiritual 
organism. ^The -subtle flame which invests the sopl has only to touch 
the dust, and the body is restored to its pristine life and proportions. 8 

The Resurrection is followed by the General Judgment. Whether 
there will be any change in the place of lost souls, after this event, 
is unknown ; but their pains will be aggravated. The sources of 
their sufferings are not all revealed ; but among them are probably 
outward fire and darkness, joined with the torment of evil passions 
and remorse of conscience. 8 

Baxter held that the doctrines of immortality and a future state of 
retribution are evident by the light of nature.” 4 By arguments 
drawn from the nature of the soul, as an indestructible substance, its 
superior powers, its aspirations after happiness, and especially from 
its capacity of knowing and enjoying God, he endeavored to prove 
that it is immaterial and everlasting. Ilis belief, which was confirm- 
ed by the common consent of mankind to the doctrine, also derived 
support from the tales of celestial apparitions. 6 He argued the ne- 
cessity of the endless punishment of the wicked from the justice of 
God as a moral Governor. An evil, so odious and dangerous as that 
of sin, is not to be endured under the government of God, without an 
adequate demonstration of His justice, and a vindication of the Di- 
vine Law from contempt. And when the penalty has been threaten- 
ed, the veracity of God is pledged for its execution. In a remedial 
system even. His wisdom and goodness require Him to express His 
hatred of sin by inflicting the most severe sufferings upon the incor- 
rigible. 6 

We have endeavored to state the opinions of Baxter. In a subse- 
quent Number, we design to present to our readers an estimate of his 
Theology and Philosophy. 

1 Meth. Pars IV. c. 5. p. 384. 

2 lb. p. 390. Pract. Works, Vol. XXI. p. 447. 

8 Meth. P. IV. c. 6. pp. 394—396. 

4 lb. c. 4. p. 380. Pract. Works, Vol. XVIII. 6 lb. XVUX p. 284. 

6 lb. c. 6. p. 393. XXI. pp. 95—115, 320. 

Vol. IX. No. 33. 15 
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ARTICLE VII* 

NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY; 

WITH COMMENTS ON A THIRD ARTICLE IN THE BIBLICAL REPERTORT AN U 
PRINCETON REVIEW, RELATING TO A CONVENTION SERMON. 

By Edwards A. Park, Abbot Professor in Andover Theol. Seminary. 

When Napoleon bad made his majestic march to the Kremlin, 
and while he was retreating on a peasant’s sled in a storm, he uttered 
the maxim that “ there is but one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous.” We have been- reminded of this incident by the late 
incursion of Dr. Hodge into our northern country, and his later pre- 
cipitate egress. He advanced with the brave announcement that, 
“a man behind the walls of Gibraltar or of Ehrenbreitstein, can 
not, if he would, tremble at the sight of a single knight, however 
gallant or well-appointed ;” 1 but he has now hurried back with the 
excuse, “ There is another feature of Professor Park’s mode of con- 
ducting this discussion, which is very little to our taste He sailed 
up along our rock -bound coast and cried aloud, “ A man at sea with 
a stout ship under him, has a sense of security in no measure founded 
upon himself .” 8 After doubling and redoubling his course, and doub- 
ling it over again, he has sped homeward with the apology, u When 
we ran out of the harbor in our yacht, to see what ‘ long, low, black 
schooner’ was making such a smoke in the offing, we had no expec- 
tation to be called upon to double Cape Horn .” 4 We had said, in 
a plain way, that the same truths may be expressed in diversified 
forms, all reconcilable with each other. Our assailant rushed for- 
ward, with a seeming readiness to meet any foeman, anywhere, and 
proposed some of his own theories which he defied us to reconcile 
with our doctrines. We proved to him that his theories were not 
true, and that he himself did not believe them in his better moods. 
He now exclaims, u Where is this matter to end ? — This is a great 
deal more thatt we bargained for .” 4 And there is something rather 
ominous in the excuses which our antagonist has left behind him, 
for his very Unexpected departure. After having publicly accused 

1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 319. 

2 15. p. 693. The italics throughout the present article are our own, 

8 lb. p. 319. * lb. p. 676. 8 lb. p. 676. 
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us of. Rationalism, Schleiermacherism, Infidelity, profaneness, and, 
worse than all, “ Pelagianism,” he has retired because the discussion 
has assumed a “personal character!” 1 After having introduced 
various doctrines, to which we had not even alluded, and having 
attempted to prove some of his theories, he listens to certain New 
England objections, and then retreats with the words, “We regard 
it, therefore, as a matter of great importance, that such questions 
should not be open, at least within the church (i. e. among Chris- 
tians), to perpetually renewed agitation !” 2 This is significant. But 
the most instructive sign is, that our critic has declined an answer to 
our first Reply, because he did not understand it; 8 and has declined 
an answer to our second Reply, because he did understand it, and its 
contents were quite familiar to him. 4 It is a singular fact, that he has 
written an Essay twenty-one pages long, for th^ sake of excusing 
himself from answering our last argument, which might have been 
refuted in a single page, if it could have been refuted at all. 

And among the apologies assigned by him for abandoning his po- 
sition, there is one which deserves a formal statement. Our Reviewer 
drew out a creed 8 which would have answered well enough as an 
amusing caricature of our faith, but which he dignified with the name 
“ anti-Augustinian and he represented us as actually believing that 
strange creed to be true. He contrasted it with another system 
which he called the “ Augustinian,” and which likewise he repre- 
sented us as believing to be true. He even ventured so far as to 
introduce a quotation, with the regular quotation marks, and to charge 
it upon ourselves, in which pretended quotation we are made to say 
of the Augustinian creed, “ Let us admit its truth , but maintain that 
it does not differ from the other system” [the anti-Augustinian].’ 
“Both [creeds] are true , for at bottom they are the same.”® He 
has ventured to accuse us repeatedly of having “declared* 1 yea, of 
having “proposed to show” that those two creeds are “identical;” 
and only “different modes of stating the 6ame general truths.** 1 
Now we affirm, that neither we nor any body else ever heard of that 
anti-Augustinian creed, until Dr. Hodge collected its discordant parts 
into one mass. No man, woman or child, not even “ Pelagius ” him- 
self, ever believed it as a whole. It is no system at all, but a con- 
glomerate of different schemes that contradict each other. Dr. Hodge 
himself has not dared to accuse any individual of believing it, except 


1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIIL p. 688. 2 lb. p. 678. * lb. p. 307. 

4 lb. p. 678, etc. 6 lb. pp. 308 — 312. 6 lb. p. 319. 

* lb. pp. 319, 320, 322, 326, 328, 692, 694, etc. 
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the author of a late Convention sermon. And his courage failed even 
here ; for he once confessed that, “ so far as the present discussion 
is concerned, he [Prof. Park] may hold neither of these systems in 
its integrity, or he may hold the one which we believe to be true, or 
he may hold the opposite one ;” 1 that is, he may attempt, “ex pro - 
fesso,” to prove that both are true, and still not acknowledge that 
either is true ! We have once and again disclaimed a belief in that 
heterogeneous compound of errors mingled up for us by Dr. Hodge. 
We have pointed out some of its contradictions and eccentricities . 2 
Had we deemed it worth our while, we might have resented the im- 
putation of it to us, as at least an indecorum. But after all, — and 
will the reader believe it? — Dr. Hodge retires from his self-sought 
discussion, partly because we do not confine our Reply to the inco- 
herent creed which was originated by himself, and then injuriously 
imputed to us . 8 First, he requires us to prove a negative, viz. that 
his anti-Augustianian creed is not fairly stated : very well ; we have 
shown that we favor no such compound of errors ; that, as our creed, 
it is not fairly stated, and has no more to do with our faith than Mo- 
hammedanism has to do with our Reviewer’s . 4 Or, secondly, he re- 
quires us to prove another negative, viz. that the nondescript creed 
imputed to us is not allowable : very well ; we have shown that we 
do not allow it, and we challenge any man to name the individual 
who ever did allow it as a whole. Or, thirdly, he requires us to 
prove still another negative, viz. that he has not understood our 
theory : well, we have shown that we have harbored no theory like 
that which he has invented for us , 6 and he himself is sometimes com- 
pelled to admit, that he imputes it to us merely by his own inference, 
which we will not sanction. Or, fourthly, he requires us to prove 
that our theory is philosophical : well, we have abundantly shown 
that it is demanded by the philosophy of common sense, and that he 
himself is necessitated to believe it in his better hours. But what if 
we had shown none of these things ? What if we had not even de- 
nied that we believe that creed, which was never made to be believed, 
but to be imputed ? If the anomalous medley of errors which our 

1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 320. 

2 Bib. Sacra, Vol. VIII. pp. 604, 605, 624, 627, cte. 

8 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 694. 

4 Bib. Sacra, Vol. VIII. pp. 604, 605, 627, 628, etc. Also lb. pp. 164 — 174. 

6 lb. pp. 594, 596, 627, 628, 646, etc. The first fourteen pages of our second 
Reply, detail the only theory on which we have attempted to reconcile opponents, 
and this is a sufficient proof that we have never made use of the scheme which 
Dr. Hodge, by mistake, ascribes to Schleiermacher. 
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critic has been so kind as to devise for us be a logical result of our 
principles, he ought to have proved that it is so, instead of summoning 
us to prove that it is not. He ought to have produced at least one 
argument, to show that those errors grow up from our “ three radical 
principles.” But when or where has he even hinted at so much as 
a single proof, that our principles lead into that medley ? He has 
done nothing but assert that it is so ; and now he has hastened out of 
the contest in which he promised to be so victorious, and can plead 
no better apology than that we pay very little respect to his mere, 
sheer assertions. And is it enjoined in the ninth commandment, that 
anonymous Reviewers load an author with conjectural and false ac- 
cusations of heresy, and then make a bold request that he spend all 
his time in proving a negative, and none of his time in showing that 
his principles have been once and again avowed by his accuser, — 
avowed in words which have suddenly become ‘ very little to the taste 9 
of the man who first uttered them ? 1 

1 One chief benefit of theological controversy is, that it manifests the compara- 
tive necessity which the disputants feel for misrepresenting each other. He whp 
has the greater need of this malpractice, has the weaker cause. We have long 
thought that our Reviewer impairs the public confidence in his theological sys- 
tem, by the extreme to which he carries his misstatements of other systems. 
Thus, because we have said that some men, speculatively believing different 
creeds, do yet in practical life disown their differences and heartily agree, Dr. 
Hodge goes so far as to ask : “ Has any one, before our author, ever inferred 
from these facts, that idealism and materialism are different modes of one and 
the same philosophy, or that Arminianisin and Calvinism, Moravianism and 
Pantheism, are but different forms of one and the same theology ?” (Bib. Reper- 
tory, Vol. XXIII. p. 692.) He thus implies that we have a more absurd theory 
than any body else, and yet his great object has been to stigmatize us as adopt- 
ing nothing new, but rather an old Schleicrmacherian theory 1 He overleaps 
himself; for a candid reader, instead of believing that we have ever represented 
Materialism, Arminianism and Pantheism as, in any sense, allowable, will be- 
lieve that our critic was compelled to make such a misstatement, because he was 
unable to oppose us in a more honorable way. We have said far less to author- 
ize this caricature of our views, than our critic has said to justify us in publish- 
ing him as a worshipper of the Virgin Mary. For, notwithstanding all his pro- 
tests against our effort to show the practical agreement of good men, he goes so 
far as to declare his speculative agreement not only with New England divines, 
but also with Romanists ; see Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 324, 077, 686, etc. 
If, then, we should portray our Reviewer as sanctioning all the puerilities of 
Rome, we should have a better pretence for caricaturing him than he has for 
having caricatured us ; but we should dishonor our dogmatic faith, by betraying 
a consciousness that we cannot defend it, except by misrepresenting its assail- 
ants. 

15 * 
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But let us leave our author’s ingenious reasons for not holding out 
in the contest which he began. In his last Reply, he has made some 
remarks on New England Theology, which have induced us to dis- 
course on the same theme, with an occasional reference to that Reply. 

In the preface to the first printed sermon ever preached in Amer- 
ica, is the following sentence : “ So far as we can yet find, it [New 
England] is an island, and near about the quantity of England ; be- 
ing cut out from the main land in America, as England is from the 
main of Europe, by a great arm of the sea, which entereth in forty 
degrees, and rupneth up north-west and by west, and goeth out either 
into the South Sea, or else into the Bay of Canada .” 1 This “ great 
arm of the sea” means the Hudson river; the “ South Sea” means 
the Pacific ocean, and the “ Bay of Canada” means the river St. 
Lawrence. Now it were about as easy to learn the shape of New 
England from the preceding account, as to learn the type of New 
England Theology from the statements which some of its recent op- 
posers have deemed it wise to make. 

We beg leave, therefore, first of all, to explain the term, New 
England Theology. It signifies the formal creed which a majority 
of the most eminent theologians in New England have explicitly or 
implicitly sanctioned, during and since the time of Edwards. It de- 
notes the spirit and genius of the system openly avowed or logically 
involved, in their writings. It includes not the peculiarities in which 
Edwards differed, as he is known to have differed, from the larger 
part of his most eminent followers; nor the peculiarities in which 
any one of his followers differed, as some of them did, from the larger 
part of the others ; but it comprehends the principles, with their logical 
sequences, which the greater number of our most celebrated divines 
have approved expressly or by implication. As German philosophy is 
not adopted by all Germans, and is adopted by some foreigners, so New 
England Theology is not embraced by all New Englanders, and is em- 
braced by multitudes in other parts of the world. Its more prominent 
standards, however, are from these north-eastern States. It was first 
called New-light Divinity ; then New Divinity ; afterward, Edward- 
ean ; more recently, Hopkintonian or Ilopkinsian. From the fact that 
Edwards, Hopkins, West and Catlin resided in Berkshire County, it 
was once called Berkshire Divinity. When it was embraced by An- 
drew Fuller, Dr. Ryland, Robert Hall, Sutcliffe, Carey, Jay and Ers- 
kine, it was called American Theology by the English, in order to dis- 

1 The Sin and Danger of Self-Love Described, in a Sermon preached at Ply- 
mouth, in New England, 1621, p. iii. , 
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criminate it from the European systems. It has been denominated 
New England Theology by Americans, in order to distinguish it from 
the systems that have prevailed in other parts of the land. In 1756* 
two years before the death of Edwards, there were, according to Dr. 
Hopkins, not more than four or five clergymen who espoused this new 
theology. In 1773, according to Dr. Stiles, it was advocated by about 
forty-five ministers; and Dr. Hopkins says that, in 1796, it was fa- 
vored by somewhat more than a hundred. Still, even while it was 
thus restricted in its influence, it was distinguished as a system pecu- 
liar to New England. In 1787, Dr. Stiles mentioned as among its 
champions, the two Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, Trumbull, Smal- 
ley, Judson, Spring, Robinson (father of Dr. Robinson of New York), 
Strong, Dwight, Emmons. In 1799, Hopkins appended the names 
of West, Levi Hart, Backus, Presidents Balch and Fitch. We may 
now add such honored men as Dr. Catlin, President Appleton, Dr. 
Austin. Divines of this class were foremost in the Missionary en- 
terprises of the day. They were conspicuous in the establishment of 
our oldest Theological Seminaries, as Andover and Bangor. They 
gave its form and pressure to our theological system. They were 
imperfect men. They did not harmonize on every theme, but a de- 
cided majority of them stood firm for the 44 three radical principles,” 
that sin consists in choice, that our natural power equals, and that it 
also limits, our duty. Idle, idle is the late attempt to draw a line of 
demarcation between the elder Edwards, Bellamy, on the one side, 
and the younger Edwards, Emmons, West, on the other, with regard 
to these three principles. Hopkins was the beloved pupil of the first 
President Edwards, and through life, was the most confidential of his 
friends ; was with him in sickness and in health, in the house and on 
journeys, by day and often by night. He was also an adviser and more 
than a brother to Bellamy. He was the teacher and a spiritual father 
of the younger Edwards, West, Spring, and he w-as an intimate friend 
of Emmons. He serves, therefore, as a commune vinculum between 
the elder Edwards and Bellamy on the one hand, and the “choir 
leaders ” of the 44 Exercise Scheme ” on the other. But in more than 
two hundred of his free, private letters, and in all his published works, 
we have sought in vain for the slightest hint that, on these radical 
principles, there was even an approach to a disagreement between 
the two classes. He reached out his fraternal arms to Edwards and 
to Emmons, and gave them both his approval and his blessing in 
their maintenance of these three doctrines, and he often expressed, 
as clearly as words can express, his hearty union with the forerunner 
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and the follower. And all the theories which the original Edward- 
eans and the later Coryphaei of the Exercise Scheme were harmo- 
nious in espousing, are parts of the New England system. 

What worthy end, now, could our Reviewer aim to accomplish, by 
insinuating that we “ regard the little coterie to which ” we belong, “ as 
all New England?” 1 We belong to no party which has not been 
honored throughout the Christian world; but does our assailant 
dream that u aU New England” must unite in the New England 
Theology? What! a single speculative .creed for the Churchmen 
and Come-outers, the Presbyterians and the Quakers, the Baptists 
and the Swedenborgians, the Sub-lapsarians and the Supra-lapsarians, 
the Owenites and the Baxterians, the Burtonites and the Emmonites, 
of a community whose fathers were John Robinson and Roger Wil- 
liams ! We have never pretended that New England Theology is the 
dogmatic faith of every man, woman and child, or of a majority of the 
laymen, or even clergymen, of these free States. It has, however, 
been the faith of certain elect minds, whom New England has loved 
and will ever love to venerate. 

We now proceed to say, in the second place, that the Theology of 
New England is marked by certain new features. We have seen 
that for a hundred years it has been called “new;” it has been opposed 
as new, it has been admired as new. All its designations which we 
have just repeated show it to have been new. The younger Ed- 
wards wrote an essay on the “ Improvements made in Theology by 
his father, President Edwards.” 2 We do not mean to say, that the 
Edwardean school discovered principles which were never thought 
of before. They claim to have brought out into bold relief the ob- 
scurer faith of good men in all ages. They gave a new distinctness, 
a new prominence, to doctrines which had been more vaguely believ- 
ed by the church. They produced new arguments for a faith which 
had been speculatively opposed by men who had practically sanction- 
ed it We say that Aristotle first discovered the syllogistic art, al- 
though Adam reasoned in syllogisms, whenever he reasoned at all. 
We say that Bacon first detected the law of induction, although Eve 
made obeisance to that law before she decided to eat the apple. We 
say that Longinus and Tully were among the first to find out the 
principles of rhetoric, and yet we are aware that all men, in all times, 
have known enough of those principles to comply with them in their 

1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 694. 

8 See Dr. Jonathan Edwards’s Works, Vol. I. pp. 481—492. 
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speech. He is called a discoverer who makes that palpable which 
had been dim, and shows that to be reasonable which had formerly 
been held by an instinct. 

We might illustrate these remarks by referring to several doctrines, 
but we will confine our illustration to the single truth, that an entirely 
depraved man has a natural power to do all which is required of 
him ; a truth which has been so clearly unfolded by the New Eng- 
land divines, that it properly belongs to their distinctive system. 1 
All unsophisticated thinkers, we are aware, have practically believed 
that a just God will not command men to do what they have no 
power to do ; that he will not punish them with unending pain for 
doing as well as they can ; that, in every case, physical ability is 
commensurate with obligation. In what sense, then, may so old a 
doctrine be called new ? In this sense : the Edwardean school have 
made it more prominent and more effective than it has been made by 
some ; have shown more fully than others have done its agreement with 
the truths of man’s entire sinfulness and of God’s decrees ; have de- 
fended it against those metaphysical Calvinists who speculatively deny 
their own practical faith ; have been the first to make obvious, promi- 
nent and impressive, the consistency of those two truths, which all good 
men have more or less secretly believed, — that a sinner can perform 
what a reasonable law requires of him, and that he certainly will 
never do as well as he can, unless by a special interposition of Heaven. 
They deserve far more gratitude for their originality in developing 
these truths, than Hume deserves for his originality in unfolding the 
laws of mental suggestion. 


1 Dr. Hodgo errs in supposing that our natural power to repent must be the 
same as a power to regenerate ourselves. (Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 682, 
683.) The very term, regenerate, implies that there is a parent, and also a child 
distinct from the parent It has a different relation from the term repentance. 
It refers to the renewing Father, as well as to the renewed offspring. To say 
that a man can repent, is as different from affirming that he can regenerate his 
soul, as to say that he can learn is different from affirming that he can impart 
knowledge to his soul ; or as to say that he can go from one place to another is 
different from affirming that he can carry himself in his arms from one place to 
another. Dr. Hodge asks, “ Where is the man who has ever regenerated him- 
self?” We answer by asking, first, Where is the commandment which requires a 
sinner to regenerate himself? and secondly, Is there no difference between a 
man’s actually doing what the law does require of him, and his being able to do 
it ? There is a requisition that we make ourselves new hearts ; but no requisi- 
tion that we be bom again, by a special divine infiucuce ; and it is one thing to 
have a power of obeying, and another thing to obey actually. Our Reviewer is 
not alone in overlooking these distinctions. 
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It has been lately maintained, however, that on this topic Edwards 
and his followers taught nothing which the Calvinistic standards had 
not taught with equal uniformity and consistency ; that New England 
Divinity does not recognize a sinner’s power to use his faculties aright, 
but simply recognizes the fact of his possessing a reason, a conscience 
and a wilL When the word able is used in its literal and proper 
sense ; a sense too simple to be made clearer by a definition ; then, 
we are told, the Edwardean school believe, not that a sinner is able 
to use his capacities aright, but only that he is endued with the above 
named capacities, distinguishing him from brutes. After all his past 
opposition to Edwards on the Will, Dr. Hodge now seems to believe 
that Edwards, “ Bellamy, Dwight, and the other great men of New 
England,” denied that “ ability limits responsibility,” and meant no 
more than that “ since the fall man retains all his faculties of soul 
and body, and is therefore a free, moral agent. 1 

Are our opponents right, then, in affirming that the far-famed 
“ natural ability ” of the Edwardean school means nothing more than 
the natural capacities of soul and body, and does not include an ade- 
quate power to use those capacities as they should be used ? 

1. This explanation is utterly inconsistent with the language of 
that school. It may agree with some of their expressions, but not 
with the rich variety of them. Our standards teach that, in the 
u proper sense of the terms,” man can now repent, has now power to 
love. Do they say that a child, while it remains an infant , has 
power to speak, because it has the natural faculties of a speaker ; 
that it can walk in its earliest days, because it has the natural facul- 
ties of a walker ? Of what use is it to prove that man has the capa- 
cities of a moral agent, if he cannot use them in the right way ? 
How can they be called power, in its only “proper” signification? 

1 This novel mode of explaining the Edwardean system has been advocated 
by several recent authors, and is here ascribed to Dr. Hodge on the ground of 
his assertions in Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 681 — 683, 685, 686, 693, 694. 
On. those pages he gives in his adhesion to the great New England standards 
concerning the will and sin, and alludes to our own 11 hallucination.” In the same 
paragraph winch refers to our hallucination, he says, that the advocates of the 
“ Exercise Scheme ” were led to a “ denial ” of the doctrine that sin consists in 
sinning, and that the three radical principles which he has imputed to a Conven- 
tion Sermon, were never “ rejected ” by any class of New England divines repu- 
ted orthodox, except the Emmons and the New Haven schools (p. 694). We 
presume that he meant here, as we hope that he has meant elsewhere, exactly 
the opposite of what he said ; but it was not very opportune for him to speak of 
our own hallucination, in the very paragraph which combines so singular a want 
of carefulness, with so singular a kind of charity. 
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and yet in this signification Edwards often affirms that we have 
power commensurate with duty. He refers not only to the existence, 
but also to the degree and extent of our faculties. Thus he writes : 
“ We can give God no more than we have. Therefore if we give 
him so much, if we love him to the utmost extent of the faculties of 
our nature, we are excused. But when what is proposed, is only 
that we should love him as much as our capacity will allow, this ex- 
cuse of want of capacity ceases, and obligation takes hold of us, and 
we are doubtless obliged to love God to the utmost of what is possible 
for us, with such faculties and opportunities and advantages to know 
God as we have? 1 The faculties must have opportunities enabling 
them to act. 

Dr. Bellamy teaches, in a volume which Edwards recommended, 
that the heathen are without excuse because they enjoy “ sufficient 
means of knowledge that God’s law is on “ a perfect level ” with 
man’s u natural powers and natural advantages “ that if God looks 
upon the advantages of the heathen^sufficient, no wonder that he so 
often speaks of the advantages of his own professing people as being 
much more than barely sufficient, even although they enjoy only the 
outward means of grace, without the inward influences of the Spirit ;* 
“ and thus we see how all mankind have not only sufficient natural 
powers, but also sufficient outward advantages to know God, and per- 
fectly conform to his law, eyen the heathen themselves.” 2 By suffi- 
cient outward advantages, Bellamy means all advantages except the 
special interposition of God’s Spirit. 

What says Dr. Smalley ? “ It must, I think, be granted that we 
do generally suppose a man’s present duty cannot exceed his present 
strength, suppose it to have been impaired by what means it will.” 2 
If, then, the strength of the faculty be lessened, the duty is lessened* 
This strength of the faculty, and not the mere faculty itself, is power 
M in the proper sense of that term.” The faculty must be strong 
enough to overcome all natural hindrances to right choice. Hence 
Dr. Smalley often speaks of a “ want of opportunity ” as excusing the 
sinner from blame. 4 Dr. Jonathan Edwards expressly declares that, 
on his father’s theory, men have physical power to remove their moral 
inability ; that is, they are able to do what they are unwilling to do.”® 

1 Edwards on Original Sin, Part I. Ch. I. Sect. V. 

2 See Bellamy's Works, Vol. I. pp. 107, 109, 112, 115, 116, 117, 118, etc. 

8 Smalley's Sermon on Moral Inability, p. 5. Ed. 1811. 

* Smalley’s Sermon on Natural Ability, p. 38. Ed. 1811. 

8 Edwards’s Works, Vol. I. p. 309. Dr. Edwards here, as elsewhere, affirms 
directly what Dr. Hodge implicitly denies, in Bib. Repertory, Vol* XXIII* p 6*2 
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Dr. Hodge has seen fit to inform us, that “ the aberration of the 
advocates of the Exercise Scheme ” on this topic “ was in the direc- 
tion of ultra-Calvinism.” 1 Let us then go a little way in this ultra- 
Calvinism. The greatest of those advocates addresses the unregene- 
rate thus : “ You are as able to love God, as to hate him. You are 
as able to turn from sin as to continue sinning. You are as able to 
love God before you do love him as afterwards.” He often says that 
unrenewed men are “ as able to do right as to do wrong, and to do 
their duty as to neglect their duty ; to love God as to hate God, to 
choose life as to choose death ; to walk in the narrow way to heaven 
as in the broad way to hell ;” “ as able to embrace the Gospel as a 
thirsty man is to drink water, or a hungry man to eat the most deli- 
cious food ;” “ they can love God, repent of sin, believe in Christ 
and perform every religious duty, as well as they can think, or speak, 
or walk.” 2 And this is the common representation of the “ Exercise ” 
school, and this, according to Dr. Hodge, is “ in the direction of ultra- 
Calvinism.” It certainly is an avowal of something more than a mere 
impracticable faculty. 

Again, if natural ability be nothing more than the capacities of 
reason, conscience and disabled w ill, what then is natural inability ? 
Is it the Want of reason, conscience and disabled will ? When New 
England writers affirm that man has not natural power and is there- 
fore not required to become as holy as his Maker, do they mean that 
he has not the faculties of a moral agent ? Dr. Smalley answers the 
question by saying, “ Natural inability consists in, or arises from , 
want of understanding, bodily strength, opportunity , or whatever may 
prevent our doing a thing when we are willing, and strongly enough 
disposed to do it ;” and also, “ Persons who have ordinary intellectual 
powers, and bodily senses, and are arrived to years of discretion , and 
live under the light of the Gospel , labor under no natural inability to 
obtain salvation ” [by faith in Christ]. 8 It is the common remark of 

i Bib. Repertory, Yol. XXIII. p. 694. 

* Emmons’s Sermons, Yol. Y. pp. 154, 175. Yol. IY. pp. 352, 357 — 359, 361, 
514. Vol. VI. p. 92. The authority of Dr. Emmons on this subject is very impor- 
tant. He was the brother-in-law of Dr. Samuel Spring, and agreed with that 
divine more nearly, perhaps, than with any other. “ When Dr. Spring died, I 
lost my right arm,” was a remark which he often repeated. The most munifi- 
cent founders of Andover Theological Seminary were the devoted adherents of 
Dr. Spring, and admirers of his theology, and this was Emmonism. 

9 Smalley’s Sermons on Moral Inability and Natural Ability, pp. 9, 37, Ed. 
1811. See also Catlin’s Compendium, Essay XV. Griffin’s Park Street Lec- 
tures, Lect. I. We9t on Moral Agency, Part I. Sect. 2. Dwight’s Theology) Ser- 
mon 133* 
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the Edwardean school, that men have no inability to repent except 
their unwillingness, and this unwillingness is a sin, and sin is a vol- 
untary act. 

Our opponents are misled by confining their attention to one class 
of words, and using that class in its narrowest sense. When they 
read in Bellamy, for example, that the natural power to do right 
means “ the capacities of a moral agent,” they overlook his frequent 
explanations that “ men’s natural powers are adequate with the law 
of God, and so they, as to their natural capacities, are capable of a 
perfect conformity to the law.” 1 We allow that, speaking in a gene- 
ral way, New England divines do often affirm, that our natural power 
is our natural capacity ; but they do not mean to trifle ; they employ 
the word capacity in its widest sense ; they refer to a capacity which 
is capable of doing what is justly demanded of it ; and not to an in- 
capable capacity, which is nothing better than a natural incapacity, 
the very thing which they always deny. So when they speak of our 
natural powers and natural abilities, they mean abilities which are 
able, and powers which are sufficient to bear what is rightly laid upon 
them. 2 “ Nothing can be plainer,” says Emmons,® “ than that those 
who have a natural power to act, have the same natural power to 
refrain from acting ;” hence it is obvious that he uses the terms will, 
choice, moral agent, in their fullest sense, and, so used, they imply 
not a mere faculty of will, but a faculty able to choose or to refuse the 
same thing. What if a man have powers utterly incapable of per- 
forming the part assigned them ? Merely because he has ears, can 
he be required to hear the conversation of the antipodes ? Merely 
because he has eyes, can he be bidden, on penalty of eternal death, 
to see the remotest star of the universe ? And on the same princi- 
ple, what if he have a power of will ? Can he be justly required to 
put forth a choice equal to that put forth by an archangel, or to per- 
form any kind of act to which his powers are naturally inadequate ? 4 

1 Bellamy’s Works, Vol. I. pp. 105, 106, 109, 115, etc. etc. Dr. Bellamy here 
Uses the word “ adequate Dr. Hodge objects to this word above all others re- 
lating to the subject, and yet claims to agree with Bellamy. See Bib. Repert. 
Vol. XXIII. pp. 681—683, 693, 694. 

2 Smalley’s Sermon on Natural Ability, pp. 38, 39. Ed. 1811. Bellamy's 
Works, Vol. I. p. 93. Ed. 1850. 

8 Emmons’s Works, Vol. IV. pp. 304, 305. 

4 We had hoped that our Reviewer would attempt to explain the difference be- 
tween the morality of requiring a man to love God when man has no real strength 
to do so, and the morality of requiring a man to love God with a greater degree 
of strength than belongs to man’s constitution. Sec Bib. Sac. Vol. VLLL pp. 600, 

Vol. IX. No. 33. 16 
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The doctrine of New England is, that any powerlessness, in the ori- 
ginal, literal and proper meaning of the word, is incompatible with 
obligation. 

2. The new explanation which our opponents give of natural 
power, is inconsistent with the history of the disputes on the subject. 
President Edwards often says, that “ no Arminian, Pelagian or Epi- 
curean,” can even conceive of any freedom greater than he ascribes 
to man ; “ and I scruple not to say, it is beyond all their wits to invent 
a higher notion, or form a higher imagination of liberty.” 1 He has 
always been opposed by the assertion that, before the fall, men had 
more freedom than they have now ; and that although in paradise 
they lost their liberty and power to obey, yet God has not lo6t his 
right to command. Here has been and is now, a dispute. Edwards 
affirms, that for men to have more than their present freedom is in- 
conceivable. His opponents object, that they once had more and 
lost it. He says, that for men to have a power of freer choice than 
they now have, is as impossible, as for an animal in Terra Del Fuego 
to take a step always before the first step. His Calvinistic opponents 
reply, that this power which he ridicules was once possessed by Adam. 
What do they mean ? That Adam had once a moral power to do 
right? But Edwards never disputed this fact, for this moral power 
is holiness itself. Do they mean that Adam lost the natural capaci- 
ties of a moral agent ? They disclaim such an idea. They must 
mean, therefore, that Adam had and lost the power of using his ca- 
pacities aright; he lost his natural ability. But Edwards affirms, 
that the race have as real a natural ability as they ever had. 

Again, the Edwardean affirms, that holy beings in heaven possess 
a natural but not a moral power to do wrong. Does he mean that 
they have the natural capacities of a moral agent? Then there 
would be no dispute. But there is a dispute. The Edwardean is 
reproved, and told that the blessed in heaven have no power to do 
wrong. Now does the objector mean that they will not (i. e. they 
have a moral impotence to) do wrong ? The Edwardean agrees with 


601. But our assailant has chosen an easier part, and has merely reaffirmed 
some irrelevant distinctions. See Bib. Repert. Vol. XXIII. p. 681, 682. Docs 
he really believe that the u civil good ” of the old divines has any reference to 
the supposed holiness which exceeds our constitutional powers ? If not, why 
did he flee to the misapplied distinction between “ civil ” and “ spiritual obedi- 
ence V* Our question still remains unanswered : What is the moral difference 
between punishing a man for not being virtuous when he is literally unable to 
be so, and punishing him for not being more virtuous than he is literally able 
to be ? 

1 Letter to a Minister of the Church of Scotland. 
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him. Still, the objector perseveres in impugning the Edwardean, 
and denying just what the Edwardean affirms, that the spirits in hea- 
ven have a power to make a wrong use of their capacities, and this 
disputed power is natural ability. It is a singular phenomenon that 
our opposers ascribe to Adam in paradise, more liberty than to any 
other being in the universe. “ The inhabitants of heaven,” they say, 
'“have no power to sin. Men and fallen spirits have, in themselves, 
no power to be holy. But Adam, being left to the freedom of his 
own will, had a power to do right and also to do wrong, and used his 
power in doing both ” ! 

3. This new explanation of physical ability is disrespectful to the 
memory of our fathers. Many of them have supposed, that our 
national literature is honored by the Edwardean discriminations be- 
tween physical and moral ability. And when the younger Edwards 
declared that before these distinctions were made, “ the Calvinists 
were nearly driven out of the field by the Arminians, Pelagians and 
Socinians,” 1 did he mean that the tide of war was turned by his 
father’s discovering man to be endued with reason, conscience, and 
disabled will ? And when Dr. Dwight was borne so high as to sing, 9 

“ From scenes obscure did Heaven his Edwards call, 

That moral Newton and that second Paul,” — 

[Who,] “ in one little life, the Gospel more 
Disclosed than all earth's millions kenned before,” — 

did the bard thus exult because this “moral Newton” had found out 
that man, who was always* known to be wilful, really had the capa- 
city of will? And was it because this “second Paul” had detected a 
difference between the natural faculties of a moral agent, and the 
agent’s inclination to use those faculties in a holy way, that another 
poet exclaimed on hearing of Edwards’s death, 

“ Nor can the muse in deepest numbers tell, 

How Zion trembled when this Pillar fell f ” 8 

Did several of our strong-minded fathers publish volumes of long- 
drawn, wire-drawn arguments, to prove that the possession of a will 
was not the same thing with true virtue, which is moral power to 
do right ? Did they expose themselves to cavil and obloquy, and 
the charge of “ Pelagianism,” merely for the sake of proclaiming the 
discovery that impenitent man was not a stone nor a brute, but was 

1 Dr. Jonathan Edwards's Works, Vol. I. p. 481. a Triumph of Infidelity. 

8 See first edition* of Edwards on Original Sin, p. x. 
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elevated above both by rational and moral faculties ? Robert Hall 
teaches us, that the “ important distinction” between physical and 
moral impotence “was not wholly unknown to our earlier divines;” 
and adds “ The earliest regular treatise on this subject it has been 
my lot to meet with, was the production of Mr. Truman ;” and yet 
the learned minister of Cambridge questions even Mr. Truman’s 
“claim to perfect originality .” 1 Did the profound genius, then, of 
Robert Hall, pay homage to Mr. Truman for anticipating our own 
Edwards, in the discovery that man, since the fall, retains his human 
nature and that this is not real holiness ? 3 And have our fathers not 
only been cheating themselves with this “ hallucination,” but have 
their opponents been gravely disputing what few skeptics on earth ever 
^called in question before ? No. The New England theory of the will 
is a distinct and philosophical, and therefore uncommon, exposition of 
the very common faith, that a sinner can do without help what he is 
justly required to do without help, and can do with aid what he is 
^Justly bidden to do with aid. The theory may well be called 
original, for its faithfulness to human nature and the divine .govern- 
ment ; a faithfulness, alas ! how unusual in scholastic treatises. So 
far forth as the theory unfolds the before hidden teachings of con- 
science, it is a specimen of the New England system ; the substance 
of which is old, like all truth, but the form is novel, because it is a lumi- 
nous and harmonious development of ideas which had been confused. 

In the third place, New England Theology is Calvinism in an im- 
proved form. It does not pretend to be a perfect system. Both 
Edwards and Hopkins reiterated the wish and hope, that their suc- 
cessors would add to the improvements which the Genevan faith had 
already received. Neither does our system profess to be original in 
its cardinal truths. It has ever claimed that these great truths are 
the common faith of the church ; that they are recognized in many 
evangelical creeds ; that Calvinism contains the substance of New Eng- 
land Theology, not always well proportioned, not seldom intermingled 


1 Hall’s Works, Vol. II. pp. 450, 451. American edition. 

3 Although Dr. Hodge claims to agree with Edwards on the Will, he fails to 
remember that, according to Edwards, a moral power to do right is a disposition 
to do right, and the want of this power is a disposition to do wrong. With much 
emphasis, Dr. Hodge insists that, “since the fall, men are both ‘indisposed and 
disabled ’ to all spiritual good.” (Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 681.) This ex- 
pression means, on the theory of Edwards, that men are both indisposed and in- 
disposed to all spiritual good. To be morally disabled is, with Edwards, only 
to be disinclined. 
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with the remnants of an erring scholasticism, and sometimes envel- 
oped in inconsistences and expressed in a nervous style. “ The voice 
is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of E«iu.” The substance 
of our theology is Calvinistic ; here it is old. Much of its self-con- 
sistency is Edwardean and Hopkinsian ; here it is new. It is not 
mere Calvinism, but it is consistent Calvinism. Instead of pretend- 
ing to be an entirely new revelation, it has always professed to be a 
revised and corrected edition of the Genevan creed. As such, it was 
extolled by its early friends, and ridiculed by its early foes. That 
Hopkins was far from having an ambition to shine as the originator 
of an altogether novel creed, is apparent from the following modest 
words which he wrote in his eightieth year: “I believe that most of 
the doctrines, if not all, I have published, are to be found in the 
writings of former divines ; viz. Calvin, Van Mastricht, Saurin, Bos- 
ton, Manton, Goodwin, Owen, Bates, Baxter, Charnock, the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster, Willard, Ridgley, Shepard, Hooker, 
etc. These, indeed, did not fully explain some of those doctrines 
which are asserted or implied in their writings ; and many, if not 
most of them, are, in some instances, inconsistent with themselves, by 
advancing contrary doctrines .” 1 It was in reference to his labor in 
fitting together the heterogeneous parts of the Genevan creed, that 
Emmons said, “ I have spent half my life in making joints.” Both 
he and Hopkins defended the substance of Calvinism earnestly and 
reverently ; and the Genevan divine who now assails their memory, 
must be ignorant of their controversial successes, or careless of that 
grace which is called “ the memory of the heart.” 

Let us now allude to a few particulars, in which the New England 
divines have been employed in straightening the crooked parts of 
Calvinism, and have loved to retain all its theories which could be 
made to hold together. A favorite New England idea has been, that 
the certainty of human action is distinct from its necessity. But this 
is Calvinistic ; for the great Genevan himself has said : “ By impos- 
sible I mean that which never was, and which is prevented from be- 
ing in future by the ordination and decree of God.” 4fc There is no 
reason for cavilling at the remark, that a thing cannot be done, which 
the Scriptures declare will not be done .” 2 “I will not hesitate, 
therefore, simply to confess with Augustine, that the will of God is 
the necessity of things, and that everything is necessary which he has 
willed, just as those things will certainly happen which he has fore- 

1 Hopkins’s Ms. Letter in possession of the author. 

* Institut. Lib. II. Cap. YU. $ 5. See also $ 21. 

16 * 
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seen .” 1 An Edwardean never complains of such definitions, but only 
regrets that they are so often forgotten by the Genevan school, and 
that a necessity is merged into a fate. 

So are New England writers satisfied with many definitions which 
Calvinists give of human freedom. In describing the liberty which 
is “ inseparable from the will,” that learned old Puritan, W. Perkins, 
says : “ Liberty of will consists in a double faculty ; the first is, that 
when of itself it chooses anything, it can also on the other hand re- 
fuse the same ; in the schools, this is called the liberty of contradic- 
tion. The second is, that when it chooses anything, it can choose an- 
other or the contrary ; and this is called the liberty of contrariety .” 2 
We are often told by the Genevan divines, that the will is not deter- 
mined to its volitions by a natural or instinctive necessity, as the sun 
is necessitated to shine, and the fire to burn, and the horse to eat 
grass or hay ; 8 but that our freedom involves the intellectual faculty 
or power to discern good or evil, the power of will to choose or refuse 
either, and also the strength to execute the choice . 4 

What more can a New England theologian desire ? Only one 
thing ; that the Calvinists would not here, as elsewhere, disown their 
faith. But this they do ; for they no sooner ascribe to us free agen- 
cy, than they take it all back, and affirm that man is free only to 
evil, and has not the slightest degree of power to choose good. This 
free will, “ inseparable from man,” is yet said to be “ injured and de- 
stroyed;” we have an “utter and absolute impotence to do right;” 
and, in the words of Boston, “ our father Adam, falling from God, 
did by his fall so dash him and us all in pieces, that there was no 
whole part left, either in him or us,” etc. etc . 6 Now we affirm, that 
if it be possible for human language to express a contradiction (like 
iron-wood, oidrjQO^vlov), it does express one in the Calvinistic sen- 
tence, that (properly Rpeaking) man must have the ability to choose 
between right and wrong, and yet has not “ the least particle of abil- 
ity” to choose right.® 

1 Instit. Lib. III. Cap. XXIII. § 8. 

2 “ The Free Grace of God and the Free Will of Man,” translated in the 
Southern Pres. Review, Vol. IV. pp. 527 — 540. 

8 Sec Turretin, Inst Theol. Pare I. p. 729. Van Mastricht, Lib. IV. Cap. 4. 
4 xxx. x 

4 Sec, for example, Bucan. Inst. Theol. Loc. XVIII. § 1. Thomas Boston 
gives a definition equally unlimited. 

6 Boston’s Works, Fol. Ed. p. 815. 

6 Dr. Hodge is indignant at us for quoting sentences in a Princeton Review, 
which are understood to declare that man has ad adequate power of choosing 
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It is to relieve evangelical doctrine from this strife with itself, that 
our divines have explained the sinner’s power of choosing right, to be 
consonant with the certainty of his choosing wrong ; and the certainty 
of his choosing wrong, to be no literal necessity ; and thus they have 
united the opposite poles of science into one attractive system. The 
process is a simple one, but nearly all discoveries appear easy to him 
who has once made them. 

In their dogmatic theories, rather than in their practical faith, Cal- 
vinists have contradicted themselves with regard to the divine agency 
in producing sin. Inspiration declares, that God ‘ hardens the heart 
of men,’ and 4 moves them to do wrong/ and 4 puts a lying spirit With- 
in them,’ and 4 deceives them,’ and 4 creates evil.’ These intense ex- 
pressions of a profound truth have been transferred into the reason- 
ings of the Genevan school ; and even the learned founder of that 
school, who was far milder on this topic than many of his successors 
have been, has yet sometimes written as if the fervid words of inspired 
prophets were to be used like the exact phrases of a metaphysical 
creed. In reply to men of 44 delicate ears,” who choose to say that 
God permitted, rather than caused, the obduracy of Pharaoh, Calvin 
remarks, that 44 there is a difference between suffering a thing to 
be done, and actually doing it ; and God sets forth in this passage 
not his endurance, but his power. It troubles me not to say, and con- 
fidently to believe, what is so often said in the Bible, that God brings 
the wicked into a reprobate mind, delivers them over to shameful 
vices, blinds their intellect and hardens their heart. It may be said 
that God is thus made the author of sin, and this is detestable impi- 
ety ; but I answer, that he is not blamed in the least, when he is said 
to exercise judgment ; therefore if the blinding of the mind be his 
judicial act, he cannot be charged with crime for inflicting this pen- 
alty.” 1 44 What says the Spirit? Hardening is from God, that he 
may urge them on (praecipitet) whom he designs to destroy.” 2 In 
his Commentary on Rom. 9: 18, Calvin censures those men as diluti 
moderatores , who say that the hardening of the heart is a mere per- 
mission of wickedness. But the ablest men of his school often deny 

between good and evil ; and for not quoting other sentences in the same Review 
which arc understood to deny that man has such a power. But this indignation 
is unwarranted ; for'wc expressly said, and our aim was to show, that the Re- 
view contradicts itself ; and need we particularize all the instances in which its 
pendulum swings from one to the other extreme ? Comp. Bib. Sac. Vol. VIII. 
pp. 600 — 602, with Bib. Repert. Vol. XXI II. pp. 688, 689. 

1 Cal viiii Opp. Om. Tom. I. p. 269, in Exodum 4: 21. 

1 Op. Om. Tom. I. p. 35, in Josuc 11: 19. 
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that God exerts any positive agency in the production of sin, and then 
contradict themselves, by saying that our passive nature is itself sin. 
Must not this nature have a creating and sustaining cause ? Adam 
does not create it, nor Satan. It is created, then, by God. Calvin- 
ists believe that preservation is a continued creation, and they are 
driven to admit that our nature is constantly re-created by Jehovah, 
and yet the nature is sin. In this dilemma, they rush to a scholastic 
distinction which, even if it mean anything, avails nothing ; and they 
affirm that God is the author of our nature as an essence, but is not 
the author of it as sin ! Who then is the author of it as sin, or as a 
sin ? 1 It must have an author. Is man himself the personal cause 
of his passive iniquity, which exists before his own personal action P 
Nothing is gained by saying, that nature often means disposition.* 
For, we ask, who is the author of this passive disposition ? There 
is no way of covering up or retreating from the inference, that if our 
passive disposition, which we cannot separate from our infantile na- 
ture, be iniquity, or an iniquity, then the author of that disposition 
is the author of iniquity. And yet men who hold the premise, re- 
ject the conclusion, and deny, with emphasis, that He who made us, 
made also the nature, i. e. the disposition with which we were made ! 
Seeing these theorists in trouble with their own hopeless incongruity, 
the New England divine went to their help, more than a half century 
ago. He taught that men must be the agents of all their own sin, 
and at the same time that God has made and placed them so that they 
will certainly and freely do wrong ; that God never causes wicked- 
ness, in such a sense as renders it literally impossible for the sinner 
to avoid it, and yet that he never leaves the impenitent man in a 
state in which his wicked choices are uncertain. Thus is preserved 
the profound meaning of the declarations, that men harden their own 
hearts, and that God hardens them ; and thus it is perfectly consist- 
ent to deny that Jehovah is the author of sin, and at the same time 
to affirm, that he so constitutes and circumstances men, that they 
will certainly do evil. The New England theory has been well ex- 
pressed by the two Edwardses, thus : “ The divine disposal, by which 
sin certainly comes into existence, is only establishing the certainty 

1 Each created hnraan nature is itself sin. Then it is a sin. There are as 
many passive sins, therefore, as there are infants. Truly, we need a new lan- 
guage , or else New England Divinity. 

8 Some reply, that we were the causes of our own passive sin, when we were 
in Adam. But there is yet wanting a permmal cause of this sin, existing in our- 
selves as distinct persons. 

8 Bib. Repertory, VoL XXHI. pp. 684, 685. 
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of its future existence. If that certainty, which is no other than 
moral necessity, be not inconsistent with human liberty, then surely 
the cause of that certainty, which is no other than the divine disposal , 
cannot be inconsistent with such liberty.” 1 Hopkins expresses this 
truth, when he says : “ Something must have taken place previous to 
his sin, and in which the sinner had no hand, with which his sin was 
so connected as to render it certain that sin would take place just as 
it does.” 2 Here is the substance of Calvinism, in the self-congruous 
form of New England Theology. 

Were it seemly to smile, while writing on so grave a theme, we 
should be tempted to do so by the lame English on which our Re- 
viewer essays to get away from the logical results of his creed. He 
is so fond of using fervid expressions in his argumentative paragraphs, 
that he is often misled by them into errors from which he can extri- 
cate himself only by an unwholesome strain upon his mother tongue. 
At first he said with much apparent emotion, that our nature is 
“truly and properly sin.” 8 We replied, that if our nature be sin, 
the sin must have been committed by the author of our nature, just 
as the author of any actual sin committed that sin. 4 Now what does 
our Reviewer rejoin ? He gravely attempts to defend himself by the 
plea, which at the best would be unavailing, that the word nature, 
when it is called sin, means not essence, but disposition. 6 Now sub- 

1 Dr. Jonathan Edwards’s Works, Yol. I. pp. 485, 486. See the same idea in 
the President’s Inquiry on the Freedom of the Will, Part IV. Sections 9 and 10. 

2 Hopkins’s Works, Yol. I. p. 106, new Edition. It is readily admitted, that 
this writer and a few others in New England, have sanctioned the phraseology 
that God is the author of our wickedness. But. first, this is not the common 
phraseology of our best divines ; and secondly, it does not express, without much 
qualification, the real philosophy of our writers who employ it. They never 
mean that Jehovah is the author of moral evil, in any such sense as takes from 
man the full natural power to avoid every kind and degree of sin. They teach 
that our iniquity is as really our own, and as really our free act, as if God had 
never made it certain. They affirm that he never produces any sin which pre- 
cedes or overpowers, or in any way opposes, our own choice, and that our choice 
remains as free as the choice of any one can be, on earth or in heaven. Such a 
phrase as ‘ God is the author of iniquity,’ has recommended itself to them by its 
strength, and not by its philosophical exactness. It is unfaithful to their precise 
meaning, and belongs to the style of excitement and impression, rather than to 
that of calm discussion. It was Hopkins’s reverence for Calvin, and his fond- 
ness for expressing his creed in the powerful language of inspired men, which led 
him to say that our sins are caused, when he meant that they are made certain, 
by the positive efficiency of our Sovereign. His phraseology on this topic has 
been improved by more recent divines. 

8 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 314, 315. 4 Bib. Sac. Yol. VIII. pp. 631, 632. 

8 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 684, 685, 690. 
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Btitute the word ‘‘disposition” for its synonym ‘‘nature,” in our Re- 
viewer’s creed as first written, and see if it be, in his own language, 
“ designed to state with all possible 'precision the intellectual propo- 
sitions to be received as true.” Here is the sentence: “It [Dr. 
Hodge’s creed] acknowledges Adam as the head and representative 
of his posterity, in whom we had our probation, in whom we sinned 
and fell ; so that we come into the world under condemnation, being 
born children of wrath, and deriving from him a nature [i. e. a dis- 
position^ not merely diseased, weakened, or predisposed to evil, but 
which is ‘itself,’ as well as ‘all the motions thereof,’ ‘truly and 
properly sin ! ’ ” 1 Then our disposition, so strong to sin, is weakened , 
and even our disposition is predisposed to evil, and this predisposed 
disposition is, in itself, as well as its motions, sin. Who committed 
this sin ? Did any divine ever use such language before ? Can a 
parallel to it be found, except in our Commentator’s exegesis of 
Rom. 5: 12 ; which amounts to the doctrine that by one man all are 
x punished, and because they are punished, they are punished, and 
so all men are exposed to punishment, because they are punished. 3 
Is it wise for our friend to cherish so weakened and predis- 
posed a disposition for technical terms, that he cannot tear himself 
from their net- work without maiming the idiom of our fathers? 
Would it not have been more consonant with the genius of an “ easy 
English,” for him to take up with what he calls u the last arrow in 
the quiver,” i. e. the theory of a Convention sermon, and to confess 
outright, that his first affirmation was not what John Foster calls “ the 
simple, general language of intellect,” 8 but was too intense for the 
Reviewer’s own “sober second thought.” 4 


1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIIL pp. 314, 315. * Jib. Sac. Yol. VIII. p. 625. 

8 Foster’s Essays, Andover edition, p. 192. 

4 We are happy to confess that although Dr. Hodge has not recalled his as- 
sertion, Our passive nature is sin ; yet in the creed which he gives in his last Re- 
view, p. 677, he has amended it; and he now says, that we are “6y nature the 
children of wrath, infected with a sinful depravity of nature.” The depravity is 
the disposition belonging to the nature. In some connections the word nature 
means disposition ; but never in such connections as those in which our Reviewer 
used it. As Dr. Hodge has avowed his deference to the great Edwardeans of 
New England, we commend to his notice a remark of the younger Edwards 
(Works, Vol. I. p. 485), that it is hard to conceive of a distinction between the 
authorship of an act and of the sinfulness of that act. How can Dr. Hodge con- 
ceive of God as th6 author of a disposition and not as the author of the sinfulness 
of it ? Docs not our Reviewer rush into two difficulties in order to avoid one ? 
See Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIIL pp. 684, 685. 
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In the fourth place, New England divinity has been marked by 
strong, practical common sense. Its framers were remarkable men, 
invigorated by the scenes of an eventful era, and claiming our defer- 
ence for their love of plain, wholesome truth. We might extol them 
as diligent readers. It is supposed that, on an average, Hopkins 
studied twelve hours a day, for more than half a century. He read 
in the original Latin the whole of Poole’s five folios, nearly the whole 
of Calvin’s nine folios, Turretin, Van Mast rich t, and the standard 
treatises of English divines. For seventy years, Emmons remained 
like a fixture in his parsonage study, and like his brethren read 
“books which are books.” Dr. West sat near his library so long, 
that his feet wore away the wood- work in one part of his room, and 
left this enduring memorial of his sedentary habit. We care not, 
however, to extol our divines as readers. Many of them had been 
disciplined for practical life. The younger Edwards, who perused 
Van Mastricht seven times, was noted for his wisdom in his inter- 
course with men. It was a blessing not to be despised, that some of 
our standard-bearers had been early trained to rural labors in a new 
country, and by this discipline they gained a healthy and practical 
judgment. Nearly all of them had been teachers of the common 
school, and Luther Iias well said, that “ no man is fit to be a theolo- 
gian, who has not been a school-master.” They were married men, 
and thus were saved from writing like the exsiccated monks of the 
Middle Ages. That melancholy phrase, “He hath no children , 1 n 
could not be applied to our divines, as to many who have speculated 
in favor of infant damnation. Our later theologians, as Dwight and 
Appleton, were adepts in the philosophy of Reid, Oswald, Campbell, 
Beattie, Stewart ; and this has been termed the philosophy of common 
sense. The tendency of literature, during the last hundred years, 
has been to develop “ the fundamental laws of liuman belief,” and 
has aided our writers in shaping their faith according to those ethical 
axioms, which so many fathers in the church have undervalued. A 
modern reviewer has termed these axioms the germs of infidelity ; 
but without them skepticism is our only refuge. There has never 
been a more independent class of thinkers than our Edwardean theo- 
logians. They lived under a free government in church and state. 
Nor council nor university could awe them down. Hence they did 
not copy after other men, so much as exercise, and thereby strengthen, 
their own judgment. They were peculiar, also, in being called to 
write a theology for the pulpit. In general, divines have written for 
the schools ; but our fathers wrote for men, women and children* 
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The Germans have wondered that several of our theological systems 
are in the form of sermons. It is a practical form, and it was de- 
signed to exhibit a practical theology. We can say of it, as of few 
other systems, it is Jit to be preached. It has been accused of meta- 
physics, by men who distinguish between the sin belonging to us as 
natures, and the sin belonging to us inchoatively as bodies, and the 
sin belonging to us as persons. But the metaphysics of New Eng- 
land Theology is such as the yeomen of our fields drank down for the 
sincere milk of the word* It is the metaphysics of common sense* 
There are pious men, trained under other systems, who say in their 
creeds, that let man do whatever he can possibly do, there is no 
atonement available for him, if he be of the non-elect. But when 
these pious men are preaching to the non-elect, they hide this notion, 
“like virtue.” We can hardly repress a smile, when we hear good 
old Thomas Boston at one time exhort his impenitent hearers never 
to commit a sin, at another time assure them of their utter impotence 
to do anything which is not sin, and after all say to them, “ Do what 
you can ; and, it may be, while ye are doing what ye can for your- 
selves, God will do for you what ye cannot .” 1 It is because our 
theology has been practical in its aims, that it has been, more than 
any other system, devoted to the ethieal character of the acts preced- 
ing conversion, to the wisdom of demanding an immediate compliance 
with the law, and to the scientific refutation of all excuses for pro- 
longed impenitence. Dr. Hopkins valued none of his speculations so 
highly as those in which he proved the duty of a sinner’s instant sur- 
render to God. 2 

But let us illustrate the practical nature of New England divinity, 
and its agreement with the intuitions of a sound judgment, by a refer- 
ence to its theory concerning the nature of moral evil. This theory 
is just what Dr. Hodge affirms it not to be, ** that all sin consists in 
sinning ; that there can be no moral character but in moral acts.” 1 
We regard it as a dishonor cast upon the faith of our greatest divines, 
to deny that it has been and now is characterized by the adoption of 
this simple truth. 

1. The mode in which our Edwardean authors have reasoned on 

1 Boston’s Works, Fol. Ed. p. 52. 

2 It were easy to trace the influence of this doctrine upon the missionary spirit 
which distinguished the early advocates of the New England creed, and also up- 
on the revivals of religion in the midst of which that creed was developed, and 
to the furtherance of which it has conduced more than any other system. 

8 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 693, 694. 
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the doctrine of ability, proves that they must have had the good 
sense to resolve all sin into moral acts. Even our Reviewer will allow 
that they believed sin to consist in some kind of violated obligation. 
They are understood, by nearly all their friends and foes, to have be- 
lieved that ability is commensurate with obligation. And if any man 
admit that he is able and obligated to avoid all sin, he must either 
contradict himself, or else admit that he has no sin antecedent to his 
choice. For if the doctrine of power commensurate with duty be 
true, and if we be literally unable to do or to have a thing, we are 
not obligated to do or to have it. Now we are literally unable to 
have a well-balanced nature preceding our first choice. We are, 
therefore, not obligated to have it, and are not sinful for not having 
it. We are equally unable to avoid an ill-balanced nature preceding 
our first choice. We are, therefore, not obligated to unmake our- 
selves before birth and before our first act, and are not sinful in being 
born just as we were made by the Power which we could not resist. 
And not only is it true that our nature, antecedent to our first choice 
and beyond the reach of our faculties, is free from moral blame, but 
also if we cannot afterwards change it, and can only resist it, we are 
not blamable for not changing it, and are only blamable for not re- 
sisting it And this is the consecutive theology of New England. 1 

2. That our Edwardean divines were practical enough to regard 
all sin as a moral act, is evident from their mode of reasoning on the 
doctrine of our Paradisiacal offence. According to their creed, we 
are never obligated to perform an act which we cannot perform, and 
therefore are never obligated to perform an act where and when we 
cannot perform it. Now we never could have obeyed a law in Eden, 
for we were never there. Of course we were never obligated to 
obey a law of that place, and therefore we never sinned in not obey- 
ing it. Again, we never could 'have obeyed a law at the time of 
Adam’s dwelling in Eden, and of course were never bound to obey it, 
and thus were never sinful in not obeying it. Now we can no more 
prevent an evil make of our souls before choice, than we could have 
prevented an occurrence in Paradise. We might as justly be com- 
manded to go back six thousand years and refuse to eat the apple, as 
we can be commanded to go back one week before birth, and unmake 
our natures. And if we are not sinful for Adam’s offence because it 
eludes all our natural power, then, by parity of reasoning, we are not 

1 President Edwards often declares, that the kind of necessity which “ the will 
has nothing to do in,” “ does excuse persons, and free them from all fuult or 
blame.” Inquiry on the Will, Part IV. Sect iii. 

Vol. IX. No. 33. 17 
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sinful for our bad moral structure before birth, because that eludes 
all our natural power. And so far forth as it is literally impossible 
for us in one instant to renovate our natural sensibilities, just so far 
forth are we free from sin in not renovating them, and are bound only 
to refuse the wrong indulgence of them. This is the consistent theo- 
logy of New England. 

3. The speculations of our Edwardean divines on moral agency, 
are a proof of their having adopted the maxim of common sense, that 
all sin consists in sinning. And here the great fact is, that they 
looked upon moral agency as essential to good or ill desert, and upon 
a moral agent as the only responsible being, and they frequently de- 
scribe men as becoming sinners “ as soon as they become moral 
agents ,” and not before. Whenever they speak of the hrutes, who 
“ do not act from choice, guided by understanding,” or of anything 
“ that is purely passive and moved by natural necessity,” they deny 
that such existences are sinful. 1 According to Dr. Hodge, there is 
sin in a nature which is incapable of any action ; but according to 
the Edwardeans, men “ are subjects of command or moral govern- 
ment in nothing at all, and all their moral agency is entirely excluded, 
and no room is left for virtue or vice in the world,” 2 so far forth as 
there is no possibility of virtuous or vicious acts. In whatever de- 
gree men deny the existence of virtuous action, they “ do evidently 
shut all virtue out of the world, and make it impossible that there 
should ever be any such thing in any case, or that any such thing 
should ever be conceived of.” 8 Both Edwards and his disciples 
often assert, that if there be an act which precedes every act of will, 
it cannot be subject to any command or precept, directly or indirectly, 
and therefore cannot be either obedience or disobedience : “ if the 
soul either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is wholly involuntarily ; 
there is no willing obedience or rebellion, no compliance or opposi- 
tion of will in the affair, and what sort of obedience or rebellion is 
this?” 4 Now, a fortiori , if there can be no involuntary sinful act , 
there can be no involuntary sinful nature . Volumes might be filled 
with the repetitions which these men make of the assertion, that all 
sin is perverted fr ee-agency, and that free-agency u consists in choos- 
ing, and in nothing else.” 6 What says Dr. Dwight, with whom our 
Reviewer professes to agree on this subject ? “ Man is the actor of 
his own sin . His sin is therefore wholly his own ; chargeable only to 

1 Edwards on the Will, Part I. Sect. V. and Part III. Sect. II. 

« lb. Part III. Sect. IV. 8 lb. Sect. VII. « lb. Sect. IV. 

8 Dr. William R. Weeks’s Nine Sermons, p. 72. 
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himself ; chosen by him unnecessarily, while possessed of a power to 
choose otherwise ; avoidable by him ; and of course guilty and right- 
eously punishable. Exactly the same natural power is in this case 
possessed by him, while a sinner, which is afterwards possessed by 
him when a saint ; which Adam possessed before he fell, and which 
the holy angels now possess in the heavens. This power is also, in 
my view, perfect freedom ; a power of agency, as absolute as can be 
possessed by an intelligent creature.” 1 “The advocates of the Ex- 
ercise Scheme,” whose aberration, according to Dr. Hodge, “ was in 
the direction of ultra-Calvinism,” 2 uniformly say, “When we talk of 
moral agency, we talk of some kind of actian or exertion , and not 
merely of something which may be a foundation for action, and is 
yet perfectly and entirely distinct from it. When we speak of a per- 
son, or moral being, as the subject of punishment or reward, or as 
having in him desert of praise or blame, it is agreeable to the com- 
mon sense and understanding of men, to consider him as in exercise , 
at least aS having put forth some motion or exertion.” 8 

The standard Edwardean definition of law is, a rule of moral con- 
duct. What other law is there to be transgressed ? The standard 
definition of conscience is, the faculty to regulate moral conduct 
What faculty is there to regulate a condition preceding choice ? And 
where has obligation been described as anything more than a force 
binding to obedience ? And what is obedience but activity ? Here 
are facts, and they are more decisive than particular words and 
phrases, in favor of the proposition, that the New England Theology 
defines sin as the chosen rebellion against law, conscience and duty. 

4. The speculations of our Edwardean divines on the nature of 
virtue, give evidence of their having adopted the sensible theory, 
that all sin consists in moral acts. Everybody knows their doctrine 
to have been, that the whole of virtue is comprehended in love to the 
Creator and his creatures ; in “ love to being in general and is not 
this love a voluntary act ? Virtue is said to imply “ consent and union 
with being in general;” 4 and what is consent but an act of will ? It 
is said to consist in principle; but, says Edwards, “ a principle of vir- 
tue, I think, is owned by the most considerable of late writers on 


1 Dwight’s Works, Sermon 27. 2 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 694. 

8 West on Moral Agency, Part I. Sect. 1. In the very first sentence of his 
Treatise, this “ patriarch of Berkshire ” says, that moral agency “ consisteth in 
spontaneous, voluntary exertion.” See also Prof. Wines’s Inquiry, passim. 

* Edwards on the Nature of True Virtue, Chap. I. See also Hopkins on Holi- 
ness. Dwight’s Sermons, 97, 98, 99. 
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morality to be general benevolence or public affection 1 and is not 
ben e-volence a voluntary feeling ? And does not Edwards often say, 
that affections “are only certain modes of the exercise of the will?” 2 
Ilis whole doctrine of the affections is, that they “ are no other than 
the more vigorous and sensible exercises of the inclination and will 
of the soul and that “ true religion in great part consists in holy 
affections ;” 8 that is, in the more vigorous and sensible holy exercises. 

But the objectors say, Virtue, according .to Edwards, lies in “ a 
good will.” True, but what is a good will ? It is, he adds, “ the 
most proper, direct and immediate subject of command,” “ for other 
things can be required no otherwise than as they depend upon, and 
are the fruits of a good will.” Now what is the immediate subject of 
command ? He says : “ The first and determining act” of the will is 
that which “ more especially ” “ command or precept has a proper 
respect to,” and “this determining, governing act must be the proper 
object of precept, or none.” 4 This determining, governing act of the 
will, is, then, the “good will” in which moral excellence resides. 

The objectors reply, that virtue, according to Edwards, lies “ in the 
tendency and inclination of the heart to virtuous action but when 
he speaks thus, he means a voluntary tendency, and inclination, for 
he says that “one, even the least, degree of preponderation (all things 
considered), is choice and also that the virtuous “habits or quali- 
ties, as humility, meekness, patience, mercy, gratitude, generosity, 
heavenly-mindedness,” — “ all these things are dispositions and incli- 
nations of the heart.”® Now what are these dispositions and incli- 
nations ? In one of the most emphatic passages of his best treatise, 
Edwards remarks : “ Whatever names we call the act of the will by, 
choosing, refusing, approving, disapproving , liking, disliking, em- 
bracing, rejecting, determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, 
inclining, or being averse, a being pleased or displeased , all may be 
reduced to this of choosing . For the soul to act voluntarily is, ever- 
more, to act electively”' 1 


1 Edwards on the Nature of True Virtue, Chap. VI. 

8 Edwards on the Will, Part III. Sect. IV. 

8 Edwards on the Religious Affections, Part I. Sect. I. 

4 Edwards on the Will, Part III. Sect. IV. and Part IV. Sect. I. 

8 Edwards on the Will, Part III. Sect. VI. 8 Ibid. 

7 Edwards on the Will, Part I. Sect. I. When our theologians say, “ Virtue 
is voluntary,” it is idle for Dr. Hodge to inteipret them as meaning, virtue “ in* 
heres in the will,” but is not an exercise of it. He might as well represent them 
as thinking that the finiteness of the will is voluntary, for finiteness inheres in 
the will, or as saying that the existence of the will is voluntary, for existence 
belongs to the will. 
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It is, then, a settled principle, that in the Edwardean theology all 
virtue consists in the love of beings according to their value ; that is, 
in the love of the greater more than of the less ; and this love is an 
act. It is an act of the will, for, according to Edwards, the will is 
u that by which the mind chooses anything,” and to love the greater 
more than the less is to choose the greater. Now the Edwardean 
theology has been shown to be self-consistent ; and as virtue consists 
in action, so does sin. It must be also observed and kept in mind, 
that sin, as does holiness, consists in the motions or exercises of the 
heart or will, and in nothing else. Where there is no exercise of 
heart, nothing of the nature of moral inclination, will, or choice, 
there can be neither sin nor holiness.” u Sin consists in that affec- 
tion and those exercises which are directly opposed to disinterested 
benevolence to being in general .” 1 Our Reviewer has suddenly an- 
nounced his agreement with Dr. Dwight on the nature of sin. Now 
every one knows, that Dwight resolved all virtue into benevolence, 
and he therefore says, in consonance with himself : u Sin, universally, 
is no other than selfishness or a preference of one's self to all other be- 
ings, and of one’s private interests and gratifications to the well-being 
of the universe, of God and the intelligent creation.” * “ Selfishness 

consists in a preference of ourselves to others and to all others ; to the 
universe and to God. This is sin, and all that in the Scriptures is 
meant by Now if the word “preference” do not express an in- 

telligent act, involving comparison and volition, no word can express it. 

Need we say more F Is it not notorious that certain Princeton 
divines have long been fearful of Edwards’s theory of virtue, and 
have dreaded to admit it within their walls, lest, like the Trojan 
horse, it let out an army of Hopkinsian heresies, which they have 
loved to call “ Pelagian ” ? 4 They have known perfectly well, that 


1 Hopkins's System of Divinity, Chap. VIII. See also his Treatise on Holi- 
ness, passim. See also Bellamy’s Works, Vol. L pp. 130 seq, 
a Dwight’s Works, Sermon 80. 8 Ibid. 

* Dr. Miller, in his Memoir of Pres. Edwards, treats “ the father of Hopkin- 
sianism ” with great urbanity, but expresses the opinion that if Edwards “ had 
foreseen the use which has since been made of the doctrine of this Dissertation 
[on Virtue], he would either have shrunk from its publication, or have guarded 
its various aspects with additional care, 1 ’ p. 244. But Edwards adopted his 
theory of virtue while he was a member of Yale College ; he wrote his Disserta- 
tion upon it three years before his death. It therefore contains his matured 
views. It is written with far more care than his Treatise on Original Sin. It 
was probably the theme of frequent conferences with Hopkins, who drew from 
it the conclusions so much regretted by Dr. Miller. Edwards was accustomed 
to subject all his works to the criticism of Hopkins, his nearest clerical neighbor 
17* . 
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If holiness be reduced to a disinterested love, sin will be reduced to 
a partial love, and if a consecutive logic has once resolved moral 
character into these voluntary acts, it will next infer an ability to 
perform or omit them, and this ability cannot exist, for it was be- 
lieved in by “ Pelagius.” 

5. That our Edwardean divines were practical enough to resolve 
all sin into wicked practice, is evident from their sharp discrimina- 
tions between sin and the occasions of sin. Two of their most promi- 
nent doctrines have been, that the moral character of an act lies in 
the act itself rather than in its cause, and that the first occasion of 
wicked acts cannot be itself wicked. “ If all sin,” say they, “ be 
caused by that which is sin, then sin exists as a cause, before it ex- 
ists at all.” If an actiVe choice cannot be well or ill deserving, un- 
less it proceed from a passive nature that is well or ill deserving, 
then its character lies not in itself, but in something antecedent to 
itself, and this is the error which the New England divines have re- 
garded as subversive of their entire system. 1 

They often 6peak of sin as literally belonging to “ the native 
bent,” the “dispositions,” “inclinations,” “ propensities,” “ tendencies,” 
u habits,” “ relish,” “ taste,” “ temper,” of the heart. But these terms, 
when thus used by our most eminent authors, are designed to signify 
the acts which involve choice. Dr. Bellamy, whom our Reviewer 
describes as strenuous in his opposition to the doctrine that all sin 
consists in act, says “ that sinners are free and voluntary in their 
bad temper,” “ hearty in it;” that “ this evil bent of our hearts is not 
of his [God’s] making, but is the spontaneous propensity of our own 
wills ; for, we being born devoid of the divine image, ignorant of 
God, and insensible of his glory, do, of our own accord, turn to our- 
selves, etc. — from whence we natively become averse to God,” etc. 

for seven years, and to follow that great man’s advice. It is on record that, in 
1755, Hopkins and Bellamy spent two nights and a day with Edwards, in ex- 
amining his kindred Dissertation on the End for which God created the World. 
Both this and the Dissertation on True Virtue were first published by Hopkins, 
seven years after Edwards’s death. Is it at all probable, that so inquisitive 
a man as the original editor of these two works, had never conversed with Ed- 
wards on the consequences logically resulting from them 1 Can we believe, 
that so plain-spoken a divine as Hopkins would have built his system upon them, 
and not apprized his readers that his familiar friend, who drew out the premises, 
would not accept the conclusion ? 

1 Sec, for example, Edwards on the Will, Part IV. Sect. I. Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards’s Works, Vol. I. pp. 429—432, etc. Hopkins’s System of Divinity, Chap. 
IV. West on Moral Agency, Part I. Sect. IV. 
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He approves of Mr. Stoddard’s remark, that “ self-love is the very 
root of original sin .” 1 He has left the following memorable words : 

“ These [sinful tendencies] are the earliest dispositions that are discovered 
in our nature ; and although I do not think that they are concreated by God, 
together with the essence of our souls, yet they seem to be the very first 
propensities of the new-made soul. So that they are, in a sense, connatural ; 
our whole hearts are perfectly and entirely bent this way, from their very 
first motion . These propensities, perhaps, in some sense, may be said to be 
contracted, in opposition to their being strictly and philosophically natural, be- 
cause they are not created by God with the essence of the soul, but result from 
its native choice , or rather, more strictly, are themselves its native choice. , But 
most certainly these propensities are not contracted in the sense that many 
vicious habits are, namely, by long use and custom. In opposition to such 
vicious habits, they may be called connatural. Little children do very early 
bad things, and contract bad dispositions ; but these propensities are evi- 
dently antecedent to every bad thing infused or instilled by evil examples, 
or gotten by practice, or occasioned by temptations. And hence it is become 
customary to call them natural, and to say that it is our very nature to be so 
inclined ; and to say that these propensities are natural, would to common 
people be the most apt way of expressing the thing ; but it ought to be re- 
membered that they are not natural in the same sense as the faculties of our 
souls arc ; for they are not the workmanship of God, but are our native choice , 
and the voluntary, free , spontaneous bent of their hearts. And to keep up this 
distinction, I frequently choose to use the word native , instead of natural.” % 

President Edwards and Dr. Hopkins often speak of holiness as 
literally existing in our spiritual discernment, and of sin as literally 
existing in our spiritual blindness; but they mean a discernment 

1 For these and similar testimonies, sec Bellamy’s Works, Vol. I. pp. 97, 98, 
153, 154. Vol. II. pp. 554, 555, 581. l)r. Smalley differed from Bellamy (as well 
as from himself), on this topic, at least in words. lie says that there is a sin of 
natnre, so entirely independent of the will as to be prerequisite to ” every wrong 
volition. He does not allow, however, that the sinful principle is dormant, but 
styles it an active principle. 

a Bellamy’s Works, Vol I. pp. 138, 139. The treatise from which this pas- 
sage is taken, is the one which President Edwards endorsed publicly. Dr. Na- 
than Strong says : “ What we call a new moral principle, may alsp be called a 
new taste, relish, temper, disposition, or habit of feeling respecting moral objects 
and truth.” “ A temper, disposition, inclination, taste or relish, which are right or 
wrong, mean the same as a heart or will that is right or wrong.” “ The will, the 
heart, and the affections may in most moral and evangelical discourses, be used 
as words of the same meaning.” Now what are the affections ? “ The sensible 
exercises of the heart and will are what we call the affections, such as love, de- 
light, rejoicing, hatred, enmity, mourning, and all these are exercises of the heart.” 
Sermons, Vol. I. pp. 103, 104, 105, 167, 168. 
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which involves a right choice, and a blindness which involves a 
wrong choice, and in the choice alone lies the holiness and sin. “ It 
will be found on examination,” says Dr. Hopkins, “ that if practical 
judgment has any meaning, it intends something which implies a 
sense of heart or a degree of inclination or will.” “Everything 
practical or that relates to practice, belongs to the heart or will.” 
u Whenever, therefore, there is a practical judgment concerning any- 
thing that is presented to the mind, as the object of choice, that it is 
good, eligible and excellent, there is taste and choice actually begun.” 
“ By understanding, knowledge and wisdom, in Scripture, is com- 
monly meant true holiness, which consists not at all in mere specu- 
lation, but in the exercise of a right taste and inclination of heart, in 
a view and sense of divine truth .” 1 On the same principle, these 
divines often speak of our ignorance, stupidity, etc. as sinful, because 
these states involve a wrong “ taste,” u inclination,” “ tendency,” eU%, 
all of which terms are here used to denote exercises of will . 2 

There is, however, another sense in which our divines occasionally 
use the words, u taste,” u propensity,” “ disposition,” etc. They in- 
tend to denote by them not a choice, but a foundation for choice, and 
therefore not a sin, but an occasion of sin ; an evil, not a wickedness. 
Thus Dr. Hopkins says, that in regeneration the Holy Spirit “ begets 
a right and good taste, temper, or disposition, and so lays a founda- 
tion for holy exercises of heart.” He then adds : 

u It is difficult and perhaps impossible to form any distinct and clear idea 
of that in the mind or heart, which is antecedent to all thought and exercise 
of the will, or action, which we call principle, taste, temper, disposition, habit, 
etc. ; by which we mean nothing properly active, but that from which right 
exercise of the will or action springs, as the reason and foundation of it, and 
without which there could have been no such exercise. Perhaps the real 


1 Hopkins’s Two Discourses on Law and Regeneration, pp. 48. 50. Ed. 1768. 
This distinction between the neutral principles and the moral exercises of the 
soul, is the basis of Hopkins’s distinction between regeneration and conversion. 

2 That Edwards generally uses the word inclination as synonymous with 
choice, or else as implying choice, and as distinguishable not from acts but from 
external acts, is evident from Part III. Sect. IV. and Part IV. Sect. I. of his In- 
quiry. That lie generally uses “habits” and “dispositions” as synonymous 
with accustomed acts of choice, is plain from Part III. Sect VI. of his Inquiry. 
When, therefore, he says in the Preface to his Inquiry, that “ all virtue and reli- 
gion have their seat more immediately in the will, consisting more especially in 
right acts and habits of this faculty,” his meaning must be that holiness belongs 
primarily to the occasional and habitual acts of the will, and not to any nature 
distinct from those acts. 
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truth of the matter, when examined with true philosophic, metaphysical 
strictness, will appear to be this : that what we call principle, disposition or 
frame of mind, which is antecedent to all right exercise of the heart, and is 
the foundation and reason of it, is wholly to be resolved into divine consti- 
tution or law of nature. But this I leave to the inquiry and decision of 
those who are inclined to examine this matter to the bottom, seeing I have 
not room here to go into a more particular consideration of it ; and, what- 
ever is at bottom the truth of the case, nothing will be said on this subject 
that immediately depends upon it.” 1 

Does any one suppose that Dr. Hopkins would call this evil bias 
a real, or even original, sin? Hear him : “ Original sin is that 
total moral depravity which tdkes place in the hearts of all the chil- 
dren of Adam, in consequence of his apostasy, which consists in ex- 
ercise or act, as really as any sin can do, and therefore cannot be 
distinguished from actual sin.” “ This sin which takes place in the 
posterity of Adam, is not properly distinguished into original and ac- 
tual sin, because it is all really actual, and there is, strictly speaking, 
no other sin but actual sin.” 2 Besides, the wrong bias which leads 
to wrong choice, is resolved by Hopkins into a “ divine constitution 
or law of nature and did he believe that this is a real sin ? Then 

1 Hopkins’s Two Discourses on Law and Regeneration, p. 38. Ed. 1768. 
Here is seen the substantial agreement of Hopkins with u the Exercise Scheme.” 
The earlier advocates of that scheme believed that all our sin is occasioned by a 
law of nature ; and gave as a definition of nature’s law just what Newton and 
other philosophers have given ; viz. “ the established mode of divine operation.” 
Edwards on Original Sin, especially Part IV. Chapters H. and HI., gives the 
same idea of a law of nature. 

a Hopkins’s System of Divinity, Chap. VIII. Here is but a single specimen 
of this author’s mode of regarding Original Sin. Only a very small proportion 
of the best New England divines have dissented from it. After Hopkins’s Sys- 
tem was published, Dr. Jonathan Edwards wrote his freest criticisms upon it, 
and did not intimate the slightest dissatisfaction of himself or his brethren with 
the above named theory of Original Sin. It has had great influence on the New 
England clergy, as it pervades all the works of this good man. As early as 1787, 
Dr. Stiles writes : “ It has been the ton to direct students in divinity, these thirty 
years past, to read the Bible, President Edwards, Dr. Bellamy, and Mr. Hopkins’s 
writings ; and this was a pretty good sufficiency of reading.” He adds that the 
younger theologians were inclined to differ from Hopkins, in some particulars, 

* but he does not specify the nature of moral evil as one of them. He says that 
none of the younger divines will “ be equal to those strong reasoners, President 
Edwards and Mr. Hopkins.” When, therefore, Dr. Hodge says, that “ Bellamy, 
Dwight, and the other great men of New England, were no less strenuous than 
Edwards ” in opposing the theory that all sin is actual and avoidable, he must 
have included Hopkins among these opposers, .or else have used language inac- 
curately. Bib. Repertory, Vol. XX1I1. p. 694. 
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he must have believed God to be not only the author but also the 
actor of moral evil. Still further, be supposed that in regeneration 
this bad relish is removed, and a good relish substituted for it ; and 
in conversion this good relish is exercised. But this good relish is, 
of itself, no real holiness. According to him, it does not commend 
the subject of it to the divine approbation. Unless it be exercised, 
the man who has it as a passive quality, will not be saved. Hopkins 
quotes an objector as saying : 44 If persons are regenerated before 
they are enlightened and believe on Christ, what will become of 
them? Where will they go, to heaven or to hell, if they die after 
they are regenerated, and before they believe ? It seems they are fit 
for neither ; their hearts are renewed, so [they] cannot go to hell ; but 
they are in an unpardoned, unjustified state, therefore cannot go to 
heaven ! ” Now what answer does Hopkins make ? Does he say 
that this good, passive disposition will be accepted as a compliance 
with the conditions of life ? No. He only affirms, that the disposi- 
tion will be exercised before death, and the acting of it will, through 
grace, entitle the agent to the promises. “ And,” he replies, 44 what 
if a person who is elected to salvation dies in an unconverted state ; 
will he be saved or not ? Let the objector answer this question, and 
he will drop his objections, having fully answered it himself. His 
answer must be, there never was, and never will be such an instance. 
All that are elected shall be converted before they die .” 1 

Dr. Bellamy expresses the same idea thus : 44 The promises of the 
gospel are not made to the holy principle, passively considered , but 
to its acts and exercises, even as the blessings of the first covenant 
were not promised to that image of God in which Adam began to 
exist, but to his active compliance with that covenant.” Bellamy 
then states the objection, that on his theory 44 a regenerated [but un- 
converted] soul may be in a state of condemnation for a time, and 
consequently perish, if death should befal him in that juncture.” 
And he answers the objection in the words of Flavel, by remarking 
that the regenerated soul will be converted, i. e. the soul having the 
holy principle will exercise it before death, and by this action will se- 
cure an entrance into heaven. Death will not intervene between 
regeneration and conversion . 2 Bellamy does indeed call this princi- 
ple 44 true holiness ; ” but he calls it so only as it implies the certainty 
of its being exercised. In itself, \ apart from its exercise, it is not a 
true holiness which God will accept as a condition of salvation; 

1 Hopkins’s Two Discourses on Law and Regeneration, p. 50. Ed. 1768. 

2 Bellamy’s Works, VoL IL p. 634. 
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nothing which he has ever promised to reward. Bat has he not 
promised to reward all that which is true holiness in itself? And, 
on the same principle, what kind of sin is that which in its own na- 
ture deserves no punishment? 

But does the choicest friend of Hopkins and Bellamy sanction 
their theory of an inward, neutral occasion of holiness and sin? 
They derived their theory from him more than from any other divine. 
President Edwards often speaks of “kind affections*’ which “are im- 
planted by the Author of nature” within all men, and which are “the 
fruit of God’s mercy,” and, of course, are not sin. 1 He speaks of 
“ the common, natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, etc., 
which were in man in innocence.” 2 He then says, that these princi- 
ples being left “ to themselves, without the government of superior 
divine principles, will certainly be followed with the corruption, yea, 
the total corruption of the heart.” 2 “When God made man at first, 
he implanted in him two kinds of principles. There was an xhferiar 
kind, which may be called natural , being the principles of mere hu- 
man nature, such as self-love, with those natural appetites and pas- 
sions which belong to the nature of man , in which his love to his own 
liberty, honor and pleasure were exercised.” 2 These inferior “ princi- 
ples, that are essentially implied in, or necessarily resulting from, 
and inseparably connected with, mere human nature,” were designed 
“ to be wholly subordinate and subservient.” But when the Divine 
Spirit left the soul, “ the inferior principles of self-love and natural 
appetite, which were given only to serve, being alone and left to 
themselves, of course became reigning principles.” “ The immediate 
consequence of which was a fatal catastrophe, a turning of all things 
upside down, and the succession of a state of the most odious and 
dreadful confusion. Man did immediately set up himself, and the 
objects of his private affections and appetites as supreme, and so they 
took the place of God.” 2 Edwards needed not to state more clearly 
that man’s voluntary wrong action, which was his first sin, resulted 
from a previous disorder in his involuntary principles. He adds : 
“ these inferior principles are like fire in a house, which we say is a 
good servant, but a bad master ; very useful while kept in its place, 
but if left to take possession of the whole house, soon brings all to 
destruction.” 2 Now is sin a good and very useful servant ? If npt, 
these principles are not sin ; but Edwards adds, that “tn consequence ” 
of them, “arises enmity in the heart” against God. “And therefor© 
as God withdrew spiritual communion and his vital, gracious influence 

1 Nature of True Virtue, Ch. VI. a Original Sin, Part IV. Ch. IL 
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from the common head, so he withholds the same from all the 
members, as they come into existence ; whereby they come into the 
world mere flesh, and entirely under the government of natural and 
inferior principles, and so become wholly corrupt, as Adam did .” 1 
Can language express more decisively the truth that our lower prin- 
ciples, which left to themselves become the infallible occasions of sin, 
are yet in and of themselves not sin? This great father of New 
England Theology asks : “ Is there anything in nature to make it 
impossible but that the superior principles of man’s nature should be 
so proportioned to the inferior, as to prevent such a dreadful conse- 
quence as the moral and natural ruin and eternal perdition of the far 
greater part of mankind?” And he answers his own question in 
this emphatic style : “ If we are Christians, we must be forced to 
allow it to be possible in the nature of things, that the principles of 
human nature should be so balanced , that the consequence should be 
no propensity to sin in the first beginning of a capacity of moral 
agency .” 2 Here he not only asserts that our inferior principles of 
action might exist in a perfectly sinless being, but he sanctions the 
phrase that our sin results from a disorder, a wrong balance , a bad 
proportion of our sensibilities. These are Edwardean phrases, and 
yet men who never read him with care, if at all, denounce them as 
% “ German ” and “ Pelagian.” 

We are now prepared to notice a singular fact The very reasons 
adduced for proving that our New England writers do not believe 
sin to consist in act, prove that they do thus believe. For example, 
the Treatise of Edwards on Original Sin has induced our Reviewer 
to say, that “ the world-wide fame of President Edwards, as a theo- 
logian, rests mainly on his thorough refutation of ” 8 the doctrine that 
all sin consists in sinning, and that power equals and limits duty. It 
is true that, in some particulars, this treatise of Edwards is alien from 
the spirit of New England divinity, and contains a number of phrases 
incongruous with the prevailing style of Edwards himself. Still, it 
is the leading doctrine of that treatise, that all sin is an act, committed 
in our own persons, or else in the person of him who infolded us 
within himself. Why does the prince of metaphysicians make such 
gigantic efforts to prove that our sin is the same with Adam’s, not 
only “in kind” but also “in number,” if he deemed it right that we 
should be punished for anything other than our own action ? He 
says that infants, as “ all know, never committed any sin in their own 

1 Edwards on Original Sin, Part IV. Ch. II. 2 lb. Part I. Ch. L Sect IX. 

• Bib. Repertory, YoL XXIII. p. 694. 
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persons.” Are they, then, guilty for ‘a nature which, apart from 
its motions, is truly and properly sin’? No; for he declares tliat 
they “ could be sinners no other way than by virtue of Adam’s trans- 
gression,”* and he expressly denies that the children of Adam “ come 
into the world with a double guilt ; one the guilt of Adam’s sin, an* 
other the guilt arising from their having a corrupt heart.”* — “The 
guilt a man has upon his soul at his first existence is one and simple ; 
viz. the guilt of the original apostasy, the guilt of the sin by which 
the species first rebelled against God. This, and the guilt arising 
from the first corruption or depraved disposition of the heart, are not 
to be looked upon as two things, distinctly imputed and charged upon 
men in the sight of God.”* He repeatedly affirms, that “the first 
existing of a corrupt disposition ” in the hearts of men, is the same 
identical thing with Adam’s first corrupt disposition ; is the “ extended 
pollution of that sin ;” is “ the consent and concurrence with it,” is a 
“participation” in it.* Now what was Adam’s first sin but an act? 
Edwards says, that “ the first evil disposition or inclination of the 
heart of Adam to sin, was not properly distinct from his first act of 
sin, but was included in it and as we are identically the same with 
Adam, so is our first evil disposition identically the &ame with his, 
and is not distinct from our first moral act. As Adam’s “ guilt was 
all truly from the act of his inward man,” so is our guilt all truly 
from the act of our inward man ; for our act is the same with his, just 
as the sap in a branch of the tree is the same identical sap wriiich 
was once in the root.® The idea of our literal oneness with Adam, is 
indeed a strange phenomenon in mental history, but so great a man as 
Edwards must commit great errors, if he commit any at all. For the 
sake of retaining the doctrine, that all our sin consists in our own active 
“ consent of heart,” and also the doctrine that the sin of Adam is im- 
puted to us, he seized on the astonishing theory, that as Adam’s re* 
bellion was not imputed to him, until he had actively engaged in it, 

1 Edwards on Original Sin, Part II. Chap. IV. Sect. II. and Part IV. Chap. IV. 

2 Ih. Part II. Chap. IV. Sect. II. 

• These and many similar quotations, are from Part IV. Chap. HI. of the 
Treatise on Original Sin. If their author had been asked, whether we had the 
natural power of avoiding Adam's sin, he would have said, that in the sense in 
which wc committed it, we had the natural power to avoid it. Thus Andrew 
Fuller (Works, Vol. II. p. 472. Ed. 1845), cites the following objection to Ed- 
wards’s theory : “ We could not be to blame, for what we could not avoid and 
replies, “ Very true ; but if the notion of a union between Adam and his poster- 
ity be admitted, then it cannot properly be said, we could not avoid it,” i. e. the 
sin in Adam. 

Vol. IX. No. 33. 18 
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so our rebellion is not imputed to us until we have actively engaged 
in it ; and as we are one moral person with Adam, so our rebellion 
is one moral act with his ; and, therefore, his act being ours is of right 
imputed to us as our act ; and “ the first existing of a depraved dis- 
position in Adam’s posterity, I apprehend, is not distinct from their 
guilt of Adam’s first sin.” 1 But, the objectors reply, Edwards does 
speak of a confirmed evil principle as imparting a distinct additional 
guilt to the soul. True, but he adds, “ this confirmed corruption, by 
its remaining and continued operation , brought additional guilt on his 
[Adam’s] soul,” 8 and does the same on the souls of his posterity. 
But our opponents inquire, Does not Edwards speak of an evil dis- 
position, propensity, tendency, which precedes our own personal ac- 
tion and is itself not only sin but also a consequence of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin? No, we reply. Our opponents have mistaken a 
theory of Dr. Hodge, for the exactly opposite theory of our New 
England divine. Edwards reiterates his belief : “The first being of 
an evil disposition in the heart of a child of Adam, whereby he is 
disposed to approve of the sin of his first father, as fully as he him- 
self approved of it when he committed it, or so far as to imply a full 
and perfect consent of heart to it, I think is not to be looked upon as 
a consequence of the imputation of that first sin, any more than the 
full consent of Adam’s own heart in the act of sinning; which was 
not consequent on the imputation of his sin to himself, but rather 
prior to it in the order of nature. Indeed, the derivation of the evil 
disposition to the hearts of Adam’s posterity, or rather the coexistence 
of the evil disposition, implied in Adam’s first rebellion, in the' root 
and branches, is a consequence of the union, that the wise Author of 
the world has established between Adam and his posterity ; but not 
properly a consequence of the imputation of his sin; nay, rather, an- 
tecedent to it, as it was in Adam himself. The first depravity of the 
heart, and the imputation of that sin, are both consequences of that 
established union ; but yet in such order, that the evil disposition is 
first , and the charge of guilt consequent ; as it was in the case of 
Adam himself.” 

Such remarks give a key to Edwards’s otherwise enigmatical 


1 All the quotations in the text of this page arc from Edwards on Original 
Sin, Part IV. Ch. III. 

1 It is useless to pretend that Edwards uses guilt in these passages as denoting 
a legal exposedness, and not a moral stain ; for he expressly declares that “ men 
are really, in themselves, what they are in the eye of the law, and by the voice 
of strict equity and justice.” Part I. Ch. I. Sect. HI. 
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Treatise on Original Sin. When we read in it of our evil propensi- 
ties, we are either to understand, first, that they are real choices, and 
thus real sins ; or, secondly, that they are the effects of our having trans- 
gressed the law in Adam, and are thus metaphorically sins, just as 
our wrong outward actions implying a wicked motive are sins by a 
figure of speech ; or, thirdly, that they are sinful by a like metaphor, 
as they are occasions of our personal disobedience to law ; or, fourthly, 
that they are sinful by a double metonymy of cause for effect and 
effect for cause. How else can we explain many expressions like 
the following : “ Man’s nature or state is attended with a pernicious 
or destructive tendency in a moral sense, when it tends to that which 
deserves misery and destruction.” This evil propensity is odious and 
detestable, “ as, by the supposition, it tends to that moral evil by which 
the subject becomes odious in the sight of God, and liable as such to 
be condemned.” It is “ a tendency to guilt and iU-desert in a vast 
overbalance to virtue and merit.” Part I. Ch. I. Whether our per- 
sonal sins be induced by an inward propensity to them,^r by animal 
appetites, etit, the occasion of those sins is pronounced to be equally 
“ evil, corrupt and dreadful.” Part I. Ch. I. Sect. IX. But are our 
animal appetites literally disapproved by conscience ? Is it not plain 
that Edwards discriminates between real guilt and the guiltless occa- 
sion of it ? 1 


1 Against all such modes of interpreting Edwards, our Reviewer and others 
are fond of quoting his remark : “ It is not necessary that there should first be 
thought, reflection and choice, before there dm be any virtuous disposition.” Bib. 
Repertory, VoL XXI11. p. 685. But why does Edwards make this obviously 
true remark 1 He is opposing a theory that our choices must be self-determined ; 
that before a preference can be right or wrong, we must thiuk of it, of its good 
and evil influences, and then must choose to exercise it, and must thus make the 
preference an effect of a foregoing choice. He denies, as we all deny, that we 
must choose to choose, that “ thought, reflection, and choice must go before vir- 
tue, and that all virtue and righteousness must be the fruit of preceding choice.” 
Treatise tm Original Sin, Part 11. Ch. L Sect. I. He teaches, that virtue need 
not be preceded by a distinct choice, but that virtue is the “ leading choice.” 
Again, Edwards is opposing a theory that virtue and vice consist, primarily, in 
subordinate and imperative volitions, which do not involve the “ leading ohoice.” 
In his intense aversion to this theory, he says : “ The act of choosing that which 
is good, is no further virtuous than it proceeds from a good principle or virtuous 
disposition of mind.” Treatise on Original Sin, Part II. Ch. I. Sect. I. But he 
here means by 44 good principle or virtuous disposition,” precisely what he else- 
where means by the “ original,” “ determining,” 44 leading,” 44 governing,” 44 regu- 
lating act,” or “choice.” Inquiry on the Will, Part II. Sect. X. and Part III. 
8ect IV. It is this regulating choice in which, primarily, virtue consists, and 
not in any choice preceding it, nor in any subsequent choice not including it 
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It has been already stated, that Edwards’s work on Original Sin 
is not a perfect exponent of what is now termed the Edwardean faith. 
Perhaps no two of our eminent theologians have adopted its theory 
of our sameness with Adam. Very few of them have imitated all 
of its intense expressions. It was written amid the constant alarms 
of an Indian war, under many embarrassing influences of its author’s 
frontier parish, and with a constitution shattered by the fever and 
ague. Ill health prevented his revising it as faithfully as he had 
revised his other works, and when he had published only a few 
sheets of it, death ended his labors. Accordingly, it bears more 
signs of hurried composition than are to be found in some of his 
writings, which had lain by him for years. The principal regret 
which he is said to have felt in prospect of his unlimely death, arose 
from his inability to modify some things which he had written ; and 
there are several reasons to believe, that he meant to remove some 
verbal incongruities from the work which he had not finished with bis 
wonted care,«nd which he ha4 deemed it needful to publish with more 
than his usual haste. Were it not for his sudden decease, he might 
have explained a few remarks, which in the fervor of composition he 
had left unqualified, and thus he would have saved a class of men 
from wrongly imputing to him the error, that sin lies in something 
beside moral agency — an error hostile to the whole spirit of his creed. 

In the fifth place, New England Theology is a comprehensive sys- 
tem of Biblical science. Hopkins says of President Edwards : “ He 
studied the Bible more than all other books, and more than most other 
divines do.” u He took his religious principles from the Bible, and 
not from any human system or body of divinity. Though his princi- 
ples were Calvinislic, yet he called no man father. He thought and 
judged for himself, and was truly very much of an original.” 1 What 
had an Indian missionary, on the very bounds of civilized life, to fear 
from church authorities ? The distance of our fathers from the old 
world, made them cleave to the Word of God as their dearest stand- 
ard. Who was ever more inwardly and thoroughly Protestant in 

Tliis “ governing, w “ habitual ” choice is the “ virtuous disposition or principle.” 
It is love of being in general. It implies “ thought and reflection ” on being 
in general, but not thought and reflection on itself before it is exercised. Still 
less does it imply a distinct choice of itself, before it is exercised. This is Ed- 
wards's theory of virtue, and the same, mutatis mutandis , is his theory of sin. 

1 Hopkins's Life and Character of the late Reverend, Learned and Pious Mr. 
Jonathan Edwards. Ed. 1799. p. 47. It was Edwards's own opinion, that he had 
developed some new truths from the inspired volume. 
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his rule of faith, than Samuel Hopkins ? He expounded the entire 
Scriptures three several times to his congregation at Newport. Al- 
together too sternly would he have frowned upon the remark of Dr. 
Hodge : “ If the point assailed can be shown to be a part of the com- 
mon faith of the church , then we think the necessity for further de- 
bate is, in all ordinary cases, at an end.” 1 Altogether too severely 
would he have reprimanded the spirit of this remark, as leading its 
author into the unreasoning dogmatism of Rome. The more recent 
divines of New England have felt a similar preference for the Bible 
above creeds. They have, accordingly, given such an impulse to 
Scriptural investigation as was previously unknown to the English 
world. Their mode of interpreting the sacred volume, is the only 
mode which will save consistent thinkere from Romanism. The 
principles of exegesis on which our Reviewer proceeds in defending 
a limited atonement, inability, etc., are the very same on which the 
Romanists proceed in defending the Real Presence and the Supre- 
macy of Saint Peter. If he stands, they stand. Indeed, the hypoth- 
esis that all men sinned in Adam, had never found currency in the 
church, if the Vulgate had not mistranslated the iqf <p of Rom. 5: 12. 
The Calvinistic theories which oppose the New England Calvinism, 
are founded either on the scholastic metaphysics, or on a literal in- 
terpretation of oriental metaphors ; and these are the fruitful sources 
of Papal error. Painful, indeed, is the violence which those theories 
have done to such clear sayings as, u the son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the father and Christ is the propitiation, u not for ours onl} r , 


1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 677. There is a truth in this canon of our 
Reviewer. Yet he is wont to carry his reliance on church authority too far. In 
the present controversy, for example, his principal argument against us has been 
derived, not from the Word of God. but from the opinions of men. In citing these 
opinions, however, he has been unfortunate. He appeals to the Romish stand- 
ards on the nature of sin, etc. But the Council of Trent, at their fifth session, 
decided that our inborn proclivity to sin is called sin, only because it arises from 
and tends to moral evil, and “ cannot hurt but him that consenteth to it.” See 
Paul Sarpi’s Historic of the Councel of Trent, p. 184. See also Mohler’s Sym- 
bol*, Theil I. Kap. III. * XIII. and Theil II. Kap. VI. $ XCIII. Our assail- 
ant has labored with rare assiduity, to prove that we agree with Schleiermachcr. 
Suppose that success had crowned his toils. What then ? Has he shown that 
the great German is in error? He has merely appealed to authority, and said 
that “ such men as Hengstcnberg regard ISchlciermacher’s system] as subverting 
some of the essential doctrines of the Gospel.” Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 692. 
But Hengstcnberg also says, that Dr. Dwight is a Rationalist, on the very topics 
now controverted ; and our Reviewer avows that he agrees with Dwight on these 
topics. 

18 * 
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but also for the sins of the whole world.” Those artificial theories 
are useful, so far forth as they are symbols of great truths. Viewed 
to poetry and eloquence, they pertain to the form of presentation 
suited to earnest feeling ; but viewed as doctrines literally expressed, 
they .pertain to a theology of a “bewildered” reason, and not to the 
theology of a sound head or heart . 1 They may be regarded not to 
true theories, but as the poetry and eloquence which give to accurate 
statements a readier po^pr over the feelings. The Princeton Re- 
view has spoken, once at least, of u a true thought in a false expres- 
sion .” 2 A rare merit of the New England system is, that it has 
looked through the metonymy and the hyperbole of the oriental ex- 
pression, and seized the “ true thought ” intended by it ; while many 
of its opposers have clung to the false theories which that expression 
literally denotes. These theories have often repelled the inquirer, 
into infidelity. He has mistaken figures of rhetoric for a literal creed, 
and has therefore revolted from that creed. The first sentence of 
Dr. Smalley’s sermon on Original Sin, betokens one grand aim of the 
New England system, to preclude all occasion for infidel schemes, by 
so interpreting the Bible as to make sensible men confide in it. 

The New England system is not only scriptural, but is scriptural 
science. Are its advocates condemned as too inquisitive ? they do 
search for the truth ; as too metaphysical ? they do reason against 
a philosophy falsely so called ; as too fond of novelties in speculation ? 
they do love to “ grow in knowledge as too ready to examine the 

1 See Convention Sermon, Bib. Sacra, Vol. VIL p. 563. This sermon has 
been represented as implying that certain doctrines literally expressed by words 
like “ Imputed and Passive sin,” belong to the theology of feeling, and that the 
New England faith is suited to the intellect only. One aim of that sermon is, 
to show that these doctrines belong to the theology of feeling, when they are 
viewed as symbols, illustrations , of the real truth ; and that the New England sys- 
tem will adopt all truth, be it expressed in the prosaic style fitted for speculation, 
or the poetic style fitted for emotion. It will allow the theology of the intellect 
and also the theology of the heart, which are the same substance in two forms. 
The doctrines litetnlly denoted by words like Passive Sin, Guilt of Adam’s Of- 
fence, and regarded as truths plainly expressed, do not belong to the right theo- 
logy in either form. But the mass of Christians who contend for them, have not 
practically viewed them as credible in a literal interpretation. One of the best 
preachers in this or any age, has styled those doctrines, as they are treated by 
the multitude, “ the theology of the tympanum ; for if the words which express 
them tinkle well iu the ear, they are loved, let them mean anything or nothing.” 
We have chosen to call them by a more reverential name, and partly because 
the phrases suggesting them are associated with the venerable piety of ancient 
days, and thus have a goodly sound. 

* Vol. XIII. p. 81. 
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foundations of their faith ? they are not afraid of “ open questions,” 
nor of exposing their creed, in all its parts, to a rigid scrutiny. They 
know themselves to be imperfect. Free inquiry ha3 made them 
humble ; and can an arrogant temper, disdainful of all improvement, ' 
be either the seed or the fruit of science? They have borne much 
of abusive criticism. Twc/of their most eminent champions had not 
lain long in their graves, before they were publicly declared, even in 
the city of Brotherly Love, to have made their bed in hell. One of 
the men, thus humanly condemned, was the sainted Hopkins himself. 
But have our divines retaliated such calumnies ? In reading the 
seven or eight volumes of Emmons, would any one suspect that he 
had ever been defamed ? Would not the immortal ancestors of 
Dwight have frowned upon him, if, in one of his eleven volumes, he 
had returned railing for railing ? The New England divinity can 
defend itself without personal vituperation, and in the purity of its 
argument it breathes the spirit of a divine philosophy. It hits de- 
veloped its scientific temper in systematizing those old truths on 
which, as a broad, deep basis, many varying superstructures have 
been reared. By its accordance with the sensibilities of our race, it 
authorizes an intelligent use of the tropes which those sensibilities 
demand ; demand not as faded, but as rhetorical figures ; suggesting 
their original images, but understood in their rational import. It 
unfolds the meaning and the fitness and the power of that style, in 
which we summon the blind, deaf, dead, and twice dead, to see, hear, 
rise, walk, and take heaven by violence ; in which we assert that 
God sits, and rests, stands up, and returns to his place, rises betimes, 
and plucks his hand out of his bosom ; is wounded and is comforted, 
grieved, afflicted, and eased; considers and wonders; turns violently 
and tosses his foe like a ball ; is quiet, or jealous, or angry, or fro- 
ward ; punishes the innocent, and beholds no sin in the vile ; exacts 
impossibilities from the weak, condemns them for a misdeed of their 
ancestor, and smites his hands together and causes his fury to rest ; 
and whets his glittering sword, and yet is love without change and 
without end. All these expressions are found in the hymns of our 
worship or in the tracts which are welcomed to our houses, and they 
are all admired as symbols of the truth explained in our dogmatic 
treatises. 1 In uncovering the profoundest philosophy that lies under 
the richest of the inspired poetry, and in illustrating the self-consist- 

1 44 A slavish adherence to systematic divinity has much injured some of the 
finest passages of Revelation ; and which were intended to be felt, rather than 
criticised." Jay’s Exercises for the Closet, Oct 21. 
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ent character of the inspired volume, our theological system claims 
to be a true science. 

Because it is a science, it is comprehensive. A Unitarian opposer 
shrinks “ with a feeling approaching horror,” from the “ stern and 
appalling theology ” associated with the name of Hopkins. 1 A Cal- 
vin istic opposer, as early as 1817, mournaover the Hopkinsian Sem- 
inary at Andover, because the doctrines taught there “ do, in their 
nature and necessary consequences, lead to the Socinian ground.” 51 
The vane of the Princeton Review points to Emmonism on one day 
as Pelagian, and on another day as ultra-Calvinistic. What is the 
source of these charges, that nullify each other ? It is the compre- 
hensiveness of the Edwardean scheme. This scheme unites a high, 
but not an ultra Calvinism, on the decrees and agency of God, with a 
philosophical, but not an Arminian theory, on the freedom and worth 
of the human soul Its new element is seen in its harmonizing two 
great classes of truths ; one relating to the untrammelled will of man, 
another relating to the supremacy of God. Because it has secured 
human liberty, it exalts the divine sovereignty ; and its advocates 
have preached more than others on predestination, because they have 
prepared the way for it by showing that man’s freedom has been pre- 
destined. They have insisted on an eternally decreed liberty, and on 
a free submission to the eternal decrees. Their faith ascribes to man 
a noble structure of mind, and sinks him the lower for abusing it. 
In reprobating his wickedness, it exceeds all other systems ; because 
it exceeds them all in unfolding the equity of the Sovereign against 
whom the subject, so richly endowed, has so needlessly rebelled. 
When its opposers think of its efforts to justify the ways of our 
Heavenly Father, they hastily accuse it of Arminianism ; and when 
they turn their minds to its description of the Supreme, Universal 
Governor, they hastily accuse it of hyper-Calvinism. In these al- 
ternations between conflicting charges, they copy old replies to old 
theories, and misdirect them to a new doctrine. They overlook the 
element which Edwards disclosed to the church, the union between 
certainty and spontaneous choice. They forget the very genius of 
his system. This genius is, to blend the loftiest truths concerning 
the Creator, with the most equitable truths concerning the creature ; 
to heighten our reverence for God, by disclosing his generosity to 
man, and to deepen our penitence for sin, by showing the ease with 
which it might have been avoided. A pious heart longs to glorify God ; 

1 Chancing’* Memoir, Vol. I. p. 142; and Works, Vol. IV. pp. 342 seq. 

* Willson’s Historical Sketch, p. 184. 
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a sympathizing heart would arouse men to free action ; a comprehen- 
sive theology teaches in order to exhort freely, and exhorts freely in 
order to teach. If Cecil had been familial* with the New England 
scheme, he never would have felt the necessity of oscillating between 
his own speculative creed, and the speculative creed of his opposers. 
He betrays the disproportions of mere Calvinism, and its consequent 
failure to satisfy a practical Christian, in the following apothegms : 

44 The right way of interpreting Scripture is, to take it as we find it, with- . 
ont any attempt to force it into any particular system. Whatever may be 
fairly inferred from Scripture, we need not fear to insist on. Many pas- 
sages speak the language of what is called Calvinism, and that in almost the 
strongest terms. I would not have a man clip and curtail these passages, to 
bring them down to some system : let him go with them in their free and 
full sense ; for, otherwise, if he do not absolutely pervert them, he will 
attenuate their energy. But, let him look at as many more, which speak 
the language of Arminianism, and let him go all the way with these, also. 
God has been pleased thus to state and to leave the thing ; and all our at- 
tempts to distort it, one way or the other, are puny and contemptible.” 

“ No man will preach the Gospel so freely as the Scriptures preach it, 
unless he will submit to talk like an Antinomian, in the estimation of a great 
body of Christians ; nor will any man preach it so practically as the Scrip- 
tures, unless he will submit to be called, by as large a body, an Arminian. 
Many think that they find a middle path : which is, in fact, neither one thing 
nor another ; since it is not the incomprehensible, but grand plan of the Bi- 
ble. It is somewhat of human contrivance. It savors of human poverty and 
littleness .” 1 

Mr. Simeon, also, whom the Princeton Review so justly extols, 
would have found the Edwardean scheme sufficiently copious and 
liberal to satisfy his many-sided heart, and to save him from adopt- 
ing one speculative creed for one purpose, and an opposite speculative 
creed for another purpose. He says : 

44 Here are two other extremes, Calvinism and Arminianism (for you need 
not be told how long Calvin and Arminius lived before St Paul). 4 How 
do you move in reference to these, Paul ? In a golden mean ? ' 4 No/ — 

4 To one extreme ? ' 4 No / — 4 How then ?’ 4 To both extremes : to-day I 
am a strong Calvinist; to-morrow a strong Arminian / — 4 Well, well, Paul, 

I see thou art beside thyself: go to Aristotle, and learn the golden mean /” 1 

1 Cecil’s Remains, pp. 162, 163. Boston edition. There is nothing in a late 
Convention sermon that approximates to the license of these remarks ; yet the 
Princeton Review says, u Cecil is one of our classics,” and it recommends him 
as tending “ to cure young men of the hum-drum or Blair method.” (Bib. Re- 
pertory, VoL XVII. p. 639.) 

* Memoirs of the Life of the Rev, Cltarles Simeon, M. A. By the Rev. William 
Coras, M. A. London Ed. 1847. p. 600. 
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Is it possible to conceive, that either of the Edwardses, or Hopkins, 
or Emmons, would indite such an apology for Antinomianism or Ar- 
minianism ? They dreaded each of these creeds, as an angel of death. 
Yet they have been condemned for sanctioning both ; condemned, be- 
cause they have been misunderstood ; misunderstood, because their 
system is original and novel ; original and novel, because it combines 
the one-sided truth which the Antinomian had distorted, with the 
one-sided truth which the Arminian had distorted ; separates the two 
truths from the errors with which the Antinomian and the Arminian 
had intertwined them, and harmonizes the two into one capacious 
system ; a system rigidly accurate in form, and still indulgent enough 
to allow many bold, hearty expressions of its own truth ; a system 
the minutiae of which Calvin and Augustine would have consistently 
defended, if they had lived when the laws of interpretation and the 
philosophy of common sense had been as clear and prominent, as they 
have been during and since the time of the Edwardses. 


In the last place, the Theology of New England is the only system 
of speculative orthodoxy which will endure examination ; and it is, 
therefore, destined to prevail. It is impugned by men who are often 
forced to own its " radical principles.” They are driven to it, and 
soon they disavow it, and then come to it, and leave it once more, 
and afterwards dee back to it, and as soon abandon it, only to return 
another time, and so forsake it yet again. Dr. Hodge often appears 
upon its ground, either as a friend or foe ; and our only complaint is, 
that, in either capacity, he stays too short a time. In his onsets and 
retreats, he represents the character of all opposition to the truth. 
He writes condemnatory words upon our creed, and then we quote 
from him other words, in which he has uttered the identical senti- 
ments which he now controverts. We produce against him the very 
Essays, from which he has mainly derived his fame, as an “ accom- 
plished Reviewer.” He replies, that we impute to him Essays, 
“ some of which [he] probably never even read.” 1 This is to be re- 

1 Bib. Repertory, YoL XXIII. p. 688. We have ascribed to Dr. Hodge's au- 
thorship, not more than four Articles in the Bib. Repertory, and those are the 
Articles which have been long admitted to be his, by “ common fame an au- 
thority which ought not, since 1837, to have been “ exscinded ” from his remem- 
brance. We have quoted other Essays, indeed, as expressing opinions, which 
he is known, from other sources, to entertain ; but we have been careful to men- 
tion him as the author of not more than four, and those, the very Essays, which 
have been most unanimously imputed to him. Their spirit and style bear a 
marked resemblance to the spirit and style of his assault upon a harmless Con- 
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gretted. He hds enjoyed, for many yearg, the ovations of a party 
for those bold Reviews ; and now, when their self-nullifying charac- 
ter is exposed, he never read them, “ probably.” For twenty years, 
has he been shining in borrowed plumage ? The Conductors of the 
Biblical Repertory have virtually avowed themselves responsible 
for two of the four Essays which we referred to our assailant ; and 
is he prepared to assert, that he was not then a Conductor of the 
work, which one of his admirers has denominated “ Professor Hodge’s 
Biblical Repertory?” 1 He says, that we have “gone back twenty 
years,” for the self-contradictions which we have collated from his 
reputed writings. 2 What! Does “Gibraltar” crumble into the 
Mediterranean, within a span of twenty years ? Has it come to this, 
“that those old walls, which have stood for ages, even from the 
beginning,” 1 turn out to be made of a substance, which will not keep 
so long as a third part of a man’s life ? This is a frail plea, since all 
the more important Essays, which we cited, have been republished 
within five years, and are even yet applauded, as the very Ehren- 
breitstein of our Reviewer’s theology; a brittle theology, indeed, 
when the stoutest defences of it are not to be touched, because they 
were put up “twenty years” ago ! Our critic has condemned us for 
having opposed the Augustinian doctrine of Imputation. We have 
adduced the most decisive words of renowned Augustinians, to prove 

vention sermon, and are the legitimate results of a faith which shrinks from being 
investigated. Thus, in one of these Articles, he accuses Dr. Beman of reviving 
the “ often refuted slander of Socinians and Papists of having made a “ wicked 
misrepresentation of writing a book, according to which M the atonement must 
be rejected, as either incredible or worthless of leaving out “ the very soul of 
the doctrine,” etc. The Reviewer adds : “ That Dr. Cox, in his Introduction, 
should applaud such a book, neither surprises nor pains us. We are all aware, 
that he knows no better.” Bib. Repert. Vol. XVII. pp. 117, 137, 138. Was it 
not natural for us to infer, that the author of such phrases is the same gentleman, 
by whom we are accused of having an alembic for evaporating the doctrines of the 
Bible, and by whom we are likened to a Frenchman trying to teach English, and 
our words are said to be “ kept going up and down, like a juggler’s balls,” etc. ? Bib. 
Repert. Vol. XXIII. pp. 675, 687, 695, etc. We shall be happy to hear an une- 
quivocal statement, that not one of these sentences came from the writer on the 
44 Way of Life ” We are sorry to say, however, that the four Essays which we 
have ascribed to him, are marked with his well-known facility of controverting 
himself, and with his tendency to pervert the quotations which he ascribes to his 
antagonist, and with what we may call, u for want of a better name,” his striking 
style. 

1 See Dr. Brown’s Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience, Supplementary 
Notes, p. 17. See also Bib. Repert Vol. II. p. 431. 

g Bib. Repert VoL XXIII. p. 688. • Ibid. p. 319. 
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that oar critic himself has often opposed it. He replies, first, that 
we are ignorant ; and, secondly, that we quote authors of whom he 
has never heard. 1 Yet these very authors are cited by Rivetus, as 
the standard-bearers of orthodoxy, and the Princeton Review has 
translated one part of their testimony, and expressed a desire to see 
the remainder u translated and published in a volume 2 and just so 
soon as we have begun to comply with the wishes of that Review, it 
' turns round, and protests that it never heard of the authorities, which 
it has recommended once and again. And in the same breath, it ac- 
cuses us of turning a u corner,” and performing a “ pirouette.”* Ri- 
vetus “ was the greatest theologian of the age,” says that same Re- 
view, and the Treatise from which we have quoted our authorities, 
is the most celebrated of his works, and Turretin (Pars L p. 691) 
has recommended it as containing the standards of orthodoxy ; and 
still the Review has never heard of some of those standards, and ad- 
vises us to read Turretin, and condemns us for having “ read up,” al- 
ready? and pretends, withal, that its course is self-consistent. In our 
critic’s endeavor to evade the responsibility of Essays, which have 
been so long regarded as the exponents of his dogmatic system, in 
his not having heard of the authors who have been so celebrated for 
avowing the old Calvinism in the plainest words, he has betrayed the 
vacillating character of the faith which he would set up against our 
own. We asked him for the bread of instruction ; and he has given 
us back the stone of reproof, charging us with having misunderstood 
the Augustinian doctrine of Imputed Sin. But this very charge is a 
sign of his precarious position ; for we have represented the Augus- 
tinian doctrine, just as it has been portrayed by Dr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Smalley, Dwight ; by Neander, Brettschneider, Marheinecke, 
Hahn, Hase, Knapp, Reinhard, Doederlein, Meier, Schott, and, in- 
deed, all the more eminent theologians of Germany. 6 But while Dr. 
Hodge avows his agreement with the old Augustinians, and denies 
that their doctrine involves an identity between ourselves and Adam, 
what is his reason for passing over, in ominous silence, their argu* 

1 Comp. Bib. Repcrt., Vol. XXIII. pp. 678, 679, 682, 696. 

2 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XI. p. 679. • lb. Vol. XXIII. p. 687. 

4 Comp. Bib. Repertory. Vol. XXIII. pp. 678, 695. 

5 We have repeatedly asserted, that the doctrine of onr having literally sinned 
in Adam, was the prevailing doctrine of the Augustinians, and that there were 
subordinate parties, who held other theories. See varions theories stated in 
Hahn’s Lehrbuch dcs christl. Glanbens. Theil II. $ 81, Brcttschncideris Entwic- 
kelung, $ 89, vierte Auflagc. Knapp’s Theology, Art. VI. { 57 and Art. IX. { 76* 
Base’s Hutterus Redivivus, 44 88 — 87. 
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ment, that we are doomed not unjustly, but justly, to our earliest 
spiritual death; and therefore we deserve that death, and hence roust 
have deserved it before we were visited with it, that is, before we 
were conceived in sin ; and, accordingly, we must, ere we were shapen 
in our penal iniquity, have participated in Adam’s offence ? This is 
a standard argument. Our critic is logically bound to explain its 
origin and meaning. Instead of doing so, he busies himself in dis- 
coursing about Schleiermacher. The notable argument which he 
thus neglects, is useful in illustrating the old phrases, which pervade 
the Augustinian metaphysics. And why has not' our Reviewer ac- 
counted for those phrases, if they do not, when used in philosophical 
prose, imply that we are morally blamable for Adam’s transgression ? 
Why do we read, in the most unimpassioned metaphysics of Calvin- 
ism, that “the sin of Adam is ours by propagation, *by imputation, 
and also by participation /” that “ as children are a part of their par- 
ents, so children are, in a manner, partakers of their parents’ sin” 
(Pareus) ; that Adam’s offence was “ transferred,” “ brought over,” 
u transmitted” to us as persons, because we had, as natures , previously 
existed and sinned in him.” 1 The mental state which led philoso- 
phers to the use of these as logical phrases, is a marked phenomenon ; 
it demands an explanation from our Reviewer. No wonder, then, that 
he threatens to retire from the controversy, unless we coniine our- 
selves to his freshly compiled “ anti-Augustinian ” creed. Why has 
be forborne, in all his hundred pages against us, to write one para- 
graph on the astounding theories which have been formed, for ex- 
plaining the mode of our participation in the sin of Eden ? He avers, 
that the old Calvinists were guiltless of believing in our moral de- 
merit for that offence. What, then, was the need of their herculean 
efforts to prove that we were voluntary in the primal transgression ? 
What necessity was there for the doctrine of “ spermatic animalcules,” 
by and in which we, who have grown up from them, were contami- 
nated in the person of our ancestors ? What induced men to invent 
their phenomenal explanations of personal identity, if they did not 
regard the entire race as morally identical with the first ancestor? 
And why has our Reviewer, seeing these old doctrines rise before 
him in such a questionable shape, refused to look at them, and turned 


1 Bib. Sac. VoL VIII. pp. 609 — 614. That many of these phrases were origi- 
nally poetical, and are often now dissolved into the same, we have stated. But 
what is. their meaning in logical formulas ? How will our Reviewer interpret 
Gerhard, Loci Theol. Tom. IV. § 52, p. 316, and Marckius, Theol. Cap. XV. 
$$ 31, 32 1 He has quoted these authors, and therefore heard of them. 
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away his eyes to what he calls the “Paine light” in a Convention 
sermon, and imitated Tully in the “ public-place,” who “spoke Greek,” 
while “ those that understood him smiled at one another, and shook 
their heads.” 1 And why has the learned Reviewer been so unwill- 
ing to ( explain the difference between the Calvinistic doctrine of Im- 
puted Sin, and that of Imputed Righteousness? There has been a 
difference. The tomes of Calvin and his disciples are pervaded by 
the sentiment, that the sin of Adam is imputed to us “deservedly,” 
but the righteousness of Christ “ undeservedly ;” the former, “justly 
the latter, “gratuitously;” the one, “ after and because we had sinned;” 
the other, before we had been holy. What does this difference mean ? 
Aud over and above his eloquent silence on these grave questions, 
why does our critic shrink from confessing, that the old Calvinists 
believed in our moral identity with Adam ? Why does he not be- 
lieve in it himself? What if we could not have been present in that 
garden ? “ Power does not limit responsibility.” What if we could 

not have known the law of Paradise? “We may sin without any 
knowledge of law.” What if we did not act, in eating the apple ? 
“ All sin does not consist in acting.” If we may be blamable for 
events which preceded our choice by one hour, we may be blamable 
for events which preceded our choice by six thousand years. And 
the only reason why our worthy critic recoils from the hypothesis of 
“ante-natal” sin, is, that he practically believes in the three radical 
principles, which he intermittently disapproves. Once overlook the 
axioms, that power must equal duty, that knowledge is essential to 
holiness or sin then, we have nothing to hold us back from the faith 
that we ought to have obeyed the law in Eden, and to have performed 
a thousand unknown and impossible deeds. Our assailant cannot write 
a page on this theme, without betraying his regard for those princi- 
ples of common 6ense, which undermine his theories. 

Take an example. He describes us as saying, that “ a man is put 
to death by a sovereign act and he describes himself as gainsaying 
us by the assertion^ that a man is put to death “ with the trifling, 
intermediate links of guilt and just condemnation.”* But hold him 
close to this word “ guilt be will at once try to escape, w'ith the 
plea that he does not mean moral guilt ; fasten him to the word “just 
condemnation he will struggle to get free, with the apology that he 
does not mean “ morally just.” What, then, does he mean ? Noth- 
ing more than this : men, without any sin of their own, are subjected 


1 Shakspeare's Julius Caesar, Act. I. Sc. II. 

2 Biblical Repertory, VoL XXIII. p. 680. 
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to evil, because they are “exposed” to it, by Him 'who designs, in 
this exposure, to express his abhorrence of sin in Adam. This is 
the New England representation, in all things except its verbiage. 
The Reviewer does, indeed, call our first suffering “ penal,” and “ju- 
dicial but he has divested these words of their moral import, and 
thus given up the theoretical life, while he retains the dead letter of 
the ancient system. 1 He has reduced the words to trifling ambigui- 
ties. Pregnant with meaning is his assertion, that he connects the 
first suffering of men with their previous state, by “ the trifling , in- 
termediate links of guilt and just' condemnation.” 8 They are trifling 
links, when he has burned out their pristine temper. On many other 
doctrines, as well as on this, he is led astray by his favorite words ; 
and he alternately disclaims and acknowledges their ancient meaning. 
He builds up a platform of metaphorical terminology ; but no sooner 
does an examiner step on it, than it caves in. It is out of joint, and 
will not bear the weight of a lexicon. It cannot stand. In the hour 
of trouble, its advocates always flee to the New England system. 
This system is sustained by argument, and not by suspicious intima- 
tions about Schleiermacher. It is a system which will bear to be 
looked at, and is not a theology of mere “ Dissolving Views.” The 
science of the world is in favor of it. The spirit and plain import of 
the Bible, are in favor of it. The moral instincts of the race are in 
favor of it The common sense of common men, is in favor of it 
They can be kept back from it, only by the incessant roll of a polemic 
drum, which alarms them by its discordant sounds. 

More than thirty years ago, an eager antagonist announced, that 
u the grand enemy of truth, the most to be dreaded, because the most 
insinuating and the most to be opposed, is Hopkinsianism and that 
“ a very large majority of the professors of religion in the United 
States, are either Hopkinsians or entire Arminians ;” 1 and he invok- 
ed the genius of Princeton against the creed which drew its life from 

1 In his last Review (p. 679), he represents us as saying, that the difference 
between the ancient theory of Imputation and our own, is merely verbal. He 
mistakes. We said the very opposite. We represented as merely verbal the 
difference between our theory and that which our Reviewer adopts in those 
better hours, when he abandons the old Augustinism. 

2 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 680. 

8 Willson’s Historical Sketch, pp. 210, 215, 191 seq. On pp. 184, 185, this 
writer quotes the Pastoral Letter of the Synod of Philadelphia, dated Sept. 20, 
1816, and warning the churches against “ Arian, Socinian, Arminian and Hop- 
kinsian heresies.” According to Hopkins, he says (p. 158), u the atonement 
really amounted to nothing 
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Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins. Nor was his invocation idle ; for, 
many a time, has Princeton declared, that the evils of Hopkinsian- 
ism may be traced to Edwards, who is said to have rejected the fun~ 
damental doctrine of the Gospel. Only six years ago, it spoke of 
“ that pitchy cloud of religious and philosophical heresies, that covers 
the land of the Puritans ;” and, after proclaiming that “ the New 
England Theology has stood now almost a hundred years,” char- 
acterizes it as “ a system that had its origin in opinions, too much 
like ‘ another gospel although its teachers seemed, indeed, scarcely 
less than angels of God.” 1 But, “ laborant , cum ventum ad verum 
est .” The “northern heresies” are suddenly shut up to a “small 
coterie.” “ Tliat pitchy cloud” has become no bigger than a man’s 
hand. The stars that rose in the eastern sky, to shed disastrous 
light on half the church, have now only one “ aberration,” and that 
“ in the direction of ultra-Calvinism.” “ The father of Hopkinsian- 
ism ” now lies entombed in the confidence of theologians who once 
viewed him with dread. They have garnished the sepulchre of 
Bellamy, and embalmed “ the other great men of New England.” 
Through much tribulation, did those great men enter into the king- 
dom of truth. Their royal genius is now honored by their foes. 
Well, then, may we do homage to our fathers’ memory. How can 
we be recreant to their faith, when its past successes are but an ear- 
nest of its future triumph ? 


ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Patmos, and the Seven Churches . 8 

This work is intended as a contribution to the Sacred Geography of 
the New Testament. 

The modern name of Patmos is Patino or Palmosa (not Patimo or Pat- 
mosa , as in some of our helps) ; the ruins of Ephesus are near the Turkish 
village of Aja-soluk , thought to be a corruption of hagios theologos , ‘ Holy 


1 Bib. Repertory, Yol. XVIII. pp. 25, 26. 

2 Patmos, and the Seven Churches of Asia ; published by Rev. Josiah Brower 
of Middletown, Ct. and John W. Barber of New Haven, 1851. 
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Divine;' Smyrna is the modern Ismtr ; Pergamos is now Bergamo; Thya- 
tira is now called AJc-hissar, * white castle ; ’ Sardis is called Sart ; Philadel- 
phia is called Ala-shehr, ‘ high city and Laodicea, Eski-hissar, 1 old castle.’ 

These localities are fully described by Mr. Brewer, who visited them all 
personally, excepting Thyatira. He has also entered into their ancient his- 
tory. The description has been embellished by Mr. Barber with suitable 
engravings to illustrate the general appearance of these places, and the most 
interesting objects in them. 

The stern and desolate character of the island, and the tradition existing 
on the spot, are vouchers that Patmos was the actual, and not merely the 
ideal seat of the visions. 

The identification of Patmos and of the Seven Churches in Asia, as ex- 
hibited in this work, is a general confirmation of the scriptural notices con- 
cerning these places. There is no reasonable doubt in respect to any one 
of them. There is no dissonance between what is said of them in the Bible 
and what is learned from historians and travellers. The points of accordance 
are not indeed very numerous, not very minute ; yet some of them are in- 
teresting. 

1. The tradition of the Greek church still points out a grotto or natural 
cavern in Patmos, where St. John is said to have received his revelation. 

2. The Seven Churches are in the neighborhood (within about 200 miles) 
of Patmos, and are named in the Apocalypse in the order in which they 
might be most conveniently visited from that island. 

3. The seven localities appear in early Christian times as the seats of im- 
portant churches. The only exception is Laodicea ; but for this church we 
have the joint testimony of Paul and John. See CoL 2: 1. 4: 13, 15, 16. 

4. Ephesian coins are still in existence, on which is exhibited a figure of 
the goddess Diana. Comp. Acts 1 9: 23. 

6. A temple of Esculapius, who is usually represented under the image of 
a serpent, is said to have existed at Peigamos. To this Rev. 2: 1 3 has been 
thought to allude. 

6. An inscription in honor of Antonius Claudius Alphenus has been dis- 
covered at Thyatira, on which mention is made of a company of dyers ; and 
Thyatira is famous for dyeing, even at the present day. Comp. Acts 16: 14. 

7. Jews are represented in an ancient epistle of the Smyrneans as being 
present at and aiding in the martyrdom of Poly carp, bishop of Smyrna. 
Comp, what is said of Jews, Rev. 2: 9. 

Why St. John chose exactly these churches (not Collosse, Hicrapolis, 
Magnesia, Tralles, Miletus, which would seem to have equal claim to be 
selected), does not appear. This, however, does not authorize us to assume, 
on the one hand, that the Seven Churches are merely symbolical of the 
Church universal, or of seven periods in the history of the same ; or, on the 
other hand, that only the churches named have an interest in the visions. 
The correct view to be taken is that of De Wette, * that St John, out of the 
churches of Asia Minor with which he was most closely connected, selected 

19 * 
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seven most needing his exhortations, in order through them to dedicate his 
work to the whole church/ (*• 


II. Henderson's Commentary on Jeremiah . 1 

The venerable author of this Commentary has been favorably known to 
the religious public for many years. As the indefatigable agent of the Bi- 
ble Society, he traversed the northern and central parts of the continent of 
Europe, and became versed in some of the most important living languages. 
His Travels in Iceland, and his Observations on the Vaudois of Piedmont, 
are full of valuable information, and are written in a very agreeable style. 
His Commentaries on the Minor Prophets and on Isaiah, are probably the 
best specimens of exegetical talent and learning which have ever appeared 
in England. The author manifests an intimate acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal text and with the versions in the cognate dialects, an independent 
judgment, profound reverence for the inspired Word, power of condensing 
much matter into little space, and often a very happy tact in eliciting and 
expressing the shades of thought 

The work on Jeremiah is preceded by a short Introduction, in which the 
author considers the life and times of the prophet, the style of his writings, 
the arrangement of the prophecies, and the Septuagint version of the book. 
The notes are in general brief, usually filling not more than one third of 
the page ; the remainder is taken up with the text. As usual with the au- 
thor, numerous and valuable illustrations and analogies are drawn from the 
early versions. While he admits and acts upon the fair principles of criti- 
cism in regard to the text, yet he has no sympathy with the reckless and 
arbitrary handling of it, which has been recently so fashionable. The union 
of scholarship and of unaffected reverence for the Scriptures is rarely seen to 
better advantage than in Dr. Henderson's writings. The Notes, we think, 
are in some cases, too brief. Ampler illustrations, especially on the more 
difficult passages, would have been acceptable. The translation fails, in 
some cases, in simplicity. Modern words and those of Latin origin are used, 
where monosyllables or Saxon terms would have been in better taste. We 
quote a few instances, and mark the objectionable words by Italics. “ To 
whom the word of Jehovah was communicated ," p. 1 ; “ shall the calamity be 
disclosed ," p. 4 ; “ all who devoured him contracted guilt,” p. 8 ; “a land of 
sterility” p. 9 ; “ apostate deeds,” p. 12; “ thine iniquity is ingrained before 
me,” p. 14 ; “go powerless p. 281 ; u no hands attacked her,” “ they ere 
not recognized ,” and “ their skin adheres to their bones,” p. 298. In these 
passages, the words marked are not essential to express the sense. 


1 The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and that of Lamentations, translated 
from the original Hebrew ; with a Commentary, critical, philological and exe- 
getical. By E. Henderson, D. D. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1851, pp* 
303. 8vo. 
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III. Life of Bishop Copleston . 1 

Dr. Copleston was one of the best representatives of one of the best col- 
leges at Oxford. He was wholly identified with the university system. Be- 
tween thirty and forty years, he lived at Oxford as a student, tutor, fellow, 
professor, or provost. While fellow of Oriel, he was associated with men 
like Whately, Davison, Arnold, Keble, Hampden and others, who shed such 
lustre on that college. When he became provost, he carried out with en- 
lightened zeal the reforms begun by his predecessors, and, with the harmo- 
nious cooperation of the fellows, made the college most eminent in the 
university. He seems to have united talents that rarely meet in one indi- 
vidual; financial skill and business habits, powers of abstract reasoning w'ith 
a taste cultivated almost to fastidiousness, the manners of an accomplished 
gentleman, with profound and various scholarship. The three works by 
which he is most known are his Inquiries into the Doctrines of Necessity and 
Predestination, his Academic Prelections, delivered when he was professor 
of poetry, and said to be written in almost faultless Latin ; Replies to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers in their attacks on the English University system, 
written with a mastery of the subject, with pungent sarcasm, in a polished 
and vigorous style, and yet with the candid acknowledgment that there 
were defects in the system. One of his opponents afterwards confessed his 
errors and asked Dr. Copleston’s pardon. Parts of these Replies are well 
worth reprinting, as they defend truths, with consummate ability, which it is 
now the fashion in this country to assail. “ Dear old Aristotle,” as Dr. Ar- 
nold was accustomed to call him, never had a more loving defender than Dr. 
Copleston. As a bishop of a retired Welsh diocese, Dr. C. labored with 
great industry, with remarkable pecuniary liberality, and with much success. 
The Memoir, though the materials are rather scant}', and though the biogra- 
pher has no great skill, will be read with profit by all who are interested in 
the employment of great talent and learning for the best good of mankind. 


IV. Recent Works on Church History.* 

The fourth volume of Torrey's translation of Neander’s Church History 
has recently been published by Crocker & Brewster of Boston. All those 
parts of Neander’s historical writings which Prof. Toney has translated, are 
the best which that author has written, and Prof. Torrey thus far is his best 
English translator. Everywhere we see Neander himself, with his capa- 
cious, well-stored head, and his great, loving heart, and his blind-fold, heavy, 
but most mighty movement. This Church History is the book of books for 

1 Memoir of Edward Copleston, D. D., bishop of Llandaff. With Selections 
from his Diary and Correspondence, by William James Copleston, M. A. Lon- 
don : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 1851, pp. 345. 8vo. 

2 Neander’s Church History, translated by Torrey. Gieeeler’s Church History, 
translated by Davidson. Schaff’s Kirchcngeschichte. 
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the thoughtful scholar ; and it will have a predominating influence in mould- 
ing the church of the future . The most pernicious errors of this great and 
good man, his views of inspiration and the Christian Sabbath, are not promi- 
nently seen in these volumes, while all his numerous good qualities shine 
like the noon-day sun. His Life of Christ and his Apostolic Church Mr. 
Torrey has not translated, and it is in those works that his mistakes most pain- 
fully appear. They so fall in with the corrupt tendencies of the age, and 
are so sanctioned by his great name, that they are all the more mischievous. 
In regard to these parts of church history, we altogether prefer the excellent 
volume of Prof. S chaff, recently published ; and we cannot but recommend 
to Prof. Torrey to translate that as the introductory volume to his Neander. 
The work would then be complete as far as it goes. 

Neander does not often refer to his authorities, nor does he give many 
quotations from the original sources. In these respects, Gieseler does just 
what Neander does not ; and every scholar should have and use Gieseler as 
notes and authorities , or proofs and illustrations to Neander. The two to- 
gether make up, what neither is or can be separately, a full and finished 
church history. 

A very good English translation, from the older editions of Gieseler, was 
made by Mr. F. Cunningham, and published in Philadelphia in 1836. Dr. 
Davidson has recently made .another translation from the last German edi- 
tion, extended to A. D. 1093 ; and the two volumes have been very hand- 
somely printed by the Harpers in New York. The high regard which is 
due to Dr. Davidson’s excellencies as a man and his merits as a scholar, 
makes us the more regret that he did not take more time to revise 
his translation and carefully correct it before submitting it to the public. 
There are infelicities in it which can be accounted for only on the supposi- 
tion of extreme haste and a pressure of other cares and labors. 

In looking over the last half of the second volume, we find the preposition 
v or translated by the noun preface, p. 183 of the translation ; Extravagantcn 
made extravagancies, p. 216 ; Engern translated Hungary, p. 250 ; Christann 
made Christianity, p. 362 ; and other blemishes of the same sort. The work 
needs a careful revision. C. E. S. 


Y. Select Discourses of Sereno Edwards Dwight, D. D. 1 

•There would have been an obvious impropriety in withholding from the 
public these memoirs, with the accompanying sermons, of the late Sereno 
Edwards Dwight. His merits as a scholar and a preacher, the important 
services which he achieved for the church and the world, his character as a 
man and a Christian, imperiously required the preparation of this volume. 

1 Select Discourses of Sereno Edwards Dwight, D. D., Pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston, and President of Hamilton College, in New York ; with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by William T. Dwight, D. D M Pastor of the Third Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, Me. Boston : Published by Crocker & Brewster, pp. 382. 
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The accomplished Editor has executed his task in a skilful And felicitous 
manner. The fraternal interest which he took in the work, has not 
betrayed him into any exaggerations. Most readers would probably be glad, 
had the events of Dr. Dwight's life been narrated with more fulness and mi- 
nuteness of detail. This remark applies especially to the period of eight 
years in which he was Pastor of Park Street Church. His connection with 
that church at so early and critical a period of its existence, the state of per- 
manent prosperity in which his ministry was instrumental in placing it, the 
conspicuous part which he bore in the ever memorable conflict between the 
Evangelical and Liberal parties and in all the important religious movements 
of the time, would seem to have rendered desirable a more copious narrative. 
We, however, appreciate the motive which prompted the writer to study 
brevity, — a feature unfortunately so rare in biographical sketches. 

The narrative of Dr. Dwight's life is followed by a selection from his ser- 
mons. The discourses on the Death of Christ comprise the larger portion. 
These were delivered and published in 1826. They well deserve a repub- 
lication. They are constructed on a somewhat peculiar plan. The facts 
connected with the death of Christ are first given. The phraseology in 
which its purpose is set forth in the Bible, is then subjected to a rigorous 
examination. After specifying the different erroneous theories that hav* 
been framed of the purpose of Christ's death, it is shown tliat no one of these 
theories gives an adequate solution of the facts connected with it, nor har- 
monizes with the language in which the Bible sets forth its purpose. A 
comparison of what the author esteems the true theory with these facts and 
with the phraseology of the Scriptures, is then instituted and the conclusion 
arrived at, that inasmuch as the evangelical view of Christ's death most sat- 
isfactorily explains the facts and agrees best with the scriptural phraseology, 
it is the only correct theory. This method of discussing the subject has the 
advantage of novelty and impressiveness, and affords scope for much inge- 
nious and conclusive reasoning. Its great evil is the sameness of manner in 
which each error is combated ; causing the reader to become sensible of a 
degree of weariness. With this abatement, the public will doubtless attach 
a high value to these discourses ; although many of the errors which are dis- 
cussed in them, have long since ceased to be anything else than objects of 
dim remembrance. 

For most purposes which a scientific theologian has in view, sermons, de- 
signed to produce their whole effect while listened to, have not the value of 
regular treatises on separate doctrines. Yet the preacher and theological 
student may often derive much benefit from noticing the means, by which 
those who have preached effectively on doctrinal subjects, have succeeded 
in doing so. These Discourses, in this point of view if in no other, will re-* 
ward a close examination. 

The remaining sermons in the volume are of a practical character. The 
reader would not hesitate to infer what is stated in the Memoir, that Dr. 
Dwight studiously aimed in his preaching, not to win admiration by the 
charms of his style, but to convince his hearers of sin and be an agent m 
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their conversion. The modesty of the Editor will be thought, however, by 
many to have led him to underrate the merits of these sermons in respect to 
style. With the exception of here and there a word or form of expression 
which elegant nsage perhaps does not approve, there is little to offend a fas- 
tidious taste. The truth is presented in a direct and forcible style, simple 
and by no means destitute of elegance ; and with a remembrance of the ora- 
torical talents of Dr. Dwight, it is easily seen how his auditories must have 
been powerfully moved by his sermons. 

Notwithstanding the great number of books of this character which are at 
present published, no injury can be apprehended from even the indefinite 
multiplication of well executed biographies of good men. Let the dead 
speak as well as the living. And let us be allowed, in order that we may 
become wise, sometimes to walk with the wise men who have departed. 

YL The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis . 1 

This is one of the monographic treatises that naturally follow in the train 
of the recent explorations in Assyria by Botta and Layard. 

The architecture of ancient Assyria and Persia, as developed by Mr. Fer- 
gusson in this work, is thought by him to throw light on the architecture of 
southwestern Asia, particularly on that of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, 
and thus indirectly to elucidate the sacred Scriptures. We propose to ex- 
hibit some of the details. 

1. Mr. Fergusson considers certain distyle halls, found among the ruins 
at Persepolis, as being cells or rooms in front of the main building, corres- 
ponding to the propylcea of the classic writers. These halls appear to be 
called duwarthim (accus. case) in the inscriptions. If we suppose the gate, 
where Mordecai overheard the conspirators, where he refused to bow to 
Haman, and where he could not enter clothed in sackcloth (Est 2: 21. 8: 
2, 3. 4: 2, 6.), to be one of these gateways, and not a mere gate or entrance, 
these passages of Scripture will acquire increased significance. See Fergus- 
son, p. 112. 

2. Some of the pillars found at Persepolis have capitals of seven feet, and 
even of sixteen and a half feet in height These dimensions make the chapi- 
ters or capitals of the pillars Jachin and Boaz, which measured five cubits 
(l K. 7: 16.) quite conceivable. See Ferg. p. 159, 160, 220. 

8. The staircases of the ancient Persians were highly ornamented with 
sculptures and paintings, as was their architecture generally. If we suppose 
the same of the ascent or stairway into the house of the Lord (1 K. 10: 5. 
2 Chron. 9: 4.), it will easily explain how these steps could excite the great 
admiration of the queen of Sheba. See Ferg. p. 248. 

4. The cells or guard-chambers surrounding the palace of Darius at Per- 


1 The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored : an Essay on Ancient 
Assyrian and Persian Architecture. By James Fergusson, Esq. London. 1851. 8vo. 
pp. xvi. and 368. 
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sepolis, explain the nature of the side-chambers (1 K. 6: 5, 6.) in the temple 
of Solomon. See Ferg. p. 1 78, 179, 221. 

5. The inner halls at Perscpolis are found to be square. This agrees 
with the temple of Solomon, as described in the Bible, and by Josephus and 
the Talmudists. See Ferg. p. 221. 

6. Stages, with canopies, on the roofs of houses are supposed to have been 
used by the ancient Persians for the worship of the heavenly bodies, perhaps 
also by the ancient Israelites (2 K. 23: 11, 12. Jen 19: 13. 32: 29. Zeph. 
1: 5.). See Ferg. p. 12G ff, 181. 

7. The architecture of the ancient Assyrians and Persians was decorated 
with figures of composite animals, as the Hebrew architecture was with che- 
rubic figures. See Ferg. p. 851. 

8. Mr. Fergusson finds in Assyrian architecture a throne supported by 
figures of men and animals, which accords with the throne of God supported 
by cherubs, as in the vision of Ezekiel. See Ferg. p. 184. 

These results show that the author has not labored in vain. G. 

VII. Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition. Part n. 1 

This work is offered to the public by its author as a completion of his 
“ Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition/’ the first part of which 
was published several years ago, and has been reproduced in this country by 
two different editors. One of these was Mr. Spencer, the American editor 
of the present volume ; the other, a Mr. Harris, an undergraduate of Water* 
ville College, whose early promise was soon after blasted by death, before 
the completion of his college course. The author apologizes for the delay 
which has attended the completion of his work, on the plea partly of ill health, 
and partly of more pressing engagements. No one who has endeavored to 
follow the track of his successive publications will think of charging him with 
tardiness or indolence. Among the announcements of the last three months, 
we have an edition of the Philippics of Demosthenes, with English notes, by 
T. K. Arnold ; and an edition, nearly ready, of the whole of Homer’s Iliad, 
with copious English notes, by the same author ; besides an edition of Cice- 
ro’s Tusculan Disputations, with a Commentary translated from the German 
by another person, but announced as edited by T. K. Arnold ; and lastly, a 
New Handbook of Grecian Mythology, from the German, by the same inde- 
fatigable hand. With such a list before us, we could more readily allow the 
excuse of pressing engagements, than credit that of ill health. It deserves 
to be ranked with the achievements of Mr. James and M. Dumas, among 
.the prodigies of book-making. 

In the present work, the Greek particles are arranged in alphabetic order, 
each with a description of its various uses, and one or more illustrative exer- 

1 A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. Part H. (The 
Particles.) By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. First American Edition, re- 
vised and improved. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 248. 
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rises, to be turned from English into Greek. The alphabetic arrangement, 
though not without its convenience, has die disadvantage of separating many 
things, which belong properly together. Thus the connectives *ai and r i 
are found in different parts of the volume. The exercises consist of sen- 
tences or paragraphs, taken from the Athenian classics and rendered into 
English ; the business of the pupil, therefore, is to reproduce as nearly as he 
can, the form of the original. We are thus secured against the intrusion of 
modern objects and conceptions, such as could not well be expressed by the 
resources of an ancient idiom. The pieces are taken for the most part from 
Xenophon, Plato, Thucydides and Demosthenes. They are amply sufficient, 
as regards both variety of forms and complexity of construction, to test the 
power of the most capable and thorough scholar. The American editor has 
regarded it as not expedient to attempt to supply an English-Greek vocabu- 
lary; he refers the student to “the excellent English-Greek Lexicon of 
Yonge,” adding that it will soon be accessible to the American public in an 
edition by Professor Drisler. We cannot help thinking, however, that a ta- 
ble, containing at least the most remarkable peculiarities of idiom and con- 
struction, which the exercises present, would have contributed materially to 
the convenience and usefulness of the work. 

A noticeable desideratum, but one easily supplied, is a list of the abbre- 
viations. The letter M. found at the end of several remarks, refers possibly 
to Matthiae’s Grammar ; but so far as we have seen, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the reader from thinking of Madvig, or any other grammarian, whose 
name may begin with M. A simple H. leaves us in doubt whether we have 
the authority of Hoogeveen, or Hermann, or Hartung, or some one else, for 
the statement in question. Kiihner, Kruger and Klotz are generally so cited 
as to keep them distinct ; but we are puzzled occasionally by a K. which 
would answer for any one of them. 

A laige proportion of the peculiar idiom of the Greek language stands 
connected with its numerous and finely-shaded particles. At the same time, 
there is much, which does not admit of being placed in such a connection. 
Many points, therefore, not less important than those treated in this work, 
are excluded from its plan. In this respect the book, though intended by 
its author, as a completion of his Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, 
has not all the completeness that could be desired. Of course, however, 
this feet does not impair its value as a copious description and illustration of 
the particular subject to which it relates. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter from Rev . Dr » J. Perkins, Orumiah, Aug. 9, 1851. 

“I recently (though not for the first time), passed an ancient sculpture 
of interest, in Salmas, which, you will recollect, is on the eastern border of 
ancient Armenia, and on the western boundary of modern Persia. The 
Plain of Salmas is sixty miles north of the city of Orumiah. It is from ten 
to fifteen miles broad, and at least twenty miles long, and almost a water 
level ; its eastern end lying on the lake of Orumiah, and its western end 
and north and south sides being bounded by the Kurdish mountains. On 
the southern border of this beautiful plain, about four miles west from the 
6hore of the lake, is the sculpture in question. It is on the southern face of 
an isolated, craggy cliff* of dark colored limestone, that rises abruptly from 
the plain, just at the foot of the mountain range on the south. It is not 
more than one hundred feet north of one of the roads, which lead from the 
upper or western portion of Salmas over the mountains to the Plain of Oru- 
miah, the road here passing between this isolated cliff* and the mountain. 
The sculpture is perhaps forty feet above the plain. It is carved on the per- 
pendicular face of the rock, which is hewn to receive it It consists of two 
figures, or rather, clusters of figures, three or more feet apart, each, a 
horse on which is mounted a noble rider, armed with a sword, and a hum- 
bler footman at the head of the horse, facing the rider and graspiug his right 
hand, as if to receive a pledge or implore pardon. The figures are as large 
as life. The horses and riders face the west The riders are beautifully 
clad; their heads being mounted with ample turbans having streamers flying 
from them. The work is very finely executed. Every feature is distinct, 
spirited and life-like. The figures are entire and perfect, with the exception 
of a slight injury on the face of one of the riders, caused by the weather. 
The rock itself being hard, and the sculptured face perpendicular, and on the 
southern side of the cliff, and thus shielded in a great measure from the com- 
mon direction of storms, the work remains almost uninjured from age to age. 
The face of the cliff* is broken around the hewn surface on which the sculp- 
ture is carved, so that it is impossible to determine in what relation the work 
originally stood. It may have formed a portion of the interior of a palace, 
hewn from the natural rock ; but any such supposition is of course conjec- 
tural. There are no inscriptions on this cliff, nor in the vicinity. The 
sculpture may probably date from the early periods of the ancient kingdom 
of Armenia. 

“ Near the northern side of the old town of Salmas (without the town), now 
containing about three thousand inhabitants (Jews, Mohammedans and Ar- 
menians), which is situated quite at the western end of the plain, are two 
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old brick towers, of venerable appearance, on which are inscriptions, all, 
however, in the Arabic character. 

44 On my late journey to Erzrum, in passing Mt Ararat (an object always 
new as the fresh snow on its summit, though old as the world, and always in- 
tensely interesting, as the impressively august chronicler of the flood), I was 
struck more than once with the distinct outlines of the ancient craters, 
on the tops of both great and little Ararat ; and a thing that never be- 
fore arrested my attention, 1 now observed a third peak , though much 
lower than little Ararat, rising from the same mountain range, in the same 
direction with great and little Ararat (a somewhat longer distance interven- 
ing between it and the latter than between those fwo), and in like manner 
partially trunculated and bearing every appearance of an ancient crater on 
the top. The three peaks thus appear to the eye of the traveller in an irreg- 
ular gradation in point of height, the range running in the direction of south 
by east. This third crater is of course another proof of the volcanic character 
of Mt Ararat, w ere any proof needed, additional to the blocks of lava, scat- 
tered thickly over the face of the earth for many leagues around, and the 
almost countless thermal waters that boil from its surface all through that 
region. 

44 A few months ago, a weekly newspaper, * The Journal/ in the Persian 
language, was commenced at the Persian capital, under favorable auspices, 
by an Englishman, Mr. Bargen, who has long been a resident in this coun- 
try, and is familiar with the language and every way well qualified for the 
undertaking. It is the only periodical in the empire, except our humble 
monthly (the Rays of Light), in the modern Syriac. A very good geo- 
graphy has recently been prepared and published in the Persian language, 
by a young Frenchman. Printing Mohammedan books, in Persian and 
Arabic, is vigorously prosecuted at Tabreez ; and works of modern science, 
when desired, are printed, without 4 let or hindrance/ at the same press. 
The cause of civilization is thus gradually advancing in this remote Eastern 
land. 

“ An interesting sign of the times, under the efficient government of the 
young king of Persia, Naser-i-dui Shah, is the breaking down of hierar- 
chal power. Formerly, a high M fill ah, by a word, could contravene, or an- 
nul, any order of government ; his weapon being the rabble, excited to the 
fury of a phrenzied mob, ready to carry terror and bloodshed in any direc- 
tion. But a few months ago, the highest Mullah in Azerbij£n was seized 
and hurried off, a prisoner, from Tabreez to the capital ; and the second 
one in rank hastened thither of his own accord, to forestall the mortification 
of an arrest, both having become obnoxious for the same offence, opposition, 
by means of popular excitement, to the operation of government. Other 
hierarchs, in different parts of the country, have taken warning from these 
examples, and greatly lowered the arrogant tone of their pretensions. 

44 The present prime minister of Persia, a self-made man , as truly as Presi- 
dent Fillmore, being the son of a donkey-driver, and having risen by the 
strength and energy of his character to be the second man in rank (and 
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really the fret in power) in the empire, is a very enlightened and intelli- 
gent man, and admirably qualified, for a Persian, to be at the helm of the 
government He is introducing a regular police in the large towns and at- 
tempting many other innovations and improvements, highly beneficial to 
the country. Such changes are of course the work of time, in these staid 
oriental lands, and must not be expected to avoid all obstacles in their 
commencement, or reach their consummation in a day. No intelligent 
spectator can view them with indifference, nor mistake the point toward 
which they are tending. The young king of Persia bears a good character ; 
in the familiar parlance of Europeans who know him, he is a good boy . He 
seems as earnestly to desire the welfare of his subjects, as the young Sultan 
of Turkey, who is so much respected abroad. 

“ A few weeks ago, the annual examination of onr Female Seminary oc- 
curred. It was to us an occasion of intense interest The pupils had made 
great advance during the year. The charm of this, as well as of our male 
seminary, is, that most of the pupils are, as we trust, ‘ plants of righteousness,’ 
preparing to be transplanted to a celestial garden. 

“ Our printing of the Old Testament is steadily advancing. The work, 
in both the ancient and modern Syriac, proves to be a heavy one for onr 
rude native printers. We have taken great pains to prepare an accurate 
copy of the ancient Syriac, by comparing it with the most ancient copies of 
the Peshito which we find among the Neetorians, as well as a good transla- 
tion into the modern ; so that the work may be interesting and valuable to 
scholars, as well as unspeakably useful to the fallen people for whom it is 
designed. 

“ Have I ever sent yon a specimen of our Nestorian monthly, the Bays of 
Light? I have the impression that I have done so. We find this humble 
organ a very valuable auxiliary ia our missionary work, especially in our 
seminaries and schools. Our printers are oocupied three or four days in a 
month in printing it The work of preparing the matter, being shared by 
several members of the mission, is easily accomplished. 

“ We are endeavoring to extend our operations into the mountains as fast 
as practicable. The bloody Kilrds have been subdued, and law and order 
have taken the place of plunder and bloodshed, in Nestorian Kfirdistan. 
But we shall probably for some time be obliged to encounter more or less of 
opposition from Turkish officials, jealous of the introduction of too much 
light for their convenience in the remote parts of the Sultan’s dominions — 
though the written ordinance of the Sultan so amply pledges religious tolera- 
tion.” 

From Mr. Pischon , a pupil of Neander , and now Private Secretary to the 
Russian Embassy at Athens. 

Athens , July , 1851. — “In commencing the archaeological communications 
which yon desire me to send you for the Bibliotheca Sacra from this ancient 
metropolis of Grecian art and science, I am happy in being able to open 
with an occurrence, which is perhaps destined to make an epoch in the his* 
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tory of Athenian topography. I cannot begin, however, without expressing 
my deep regret, that here on the old classic soil, the means and resources 
employed for the investigation of antiquity, are so extremely scanty. In the 
unhappy financial condition of the Grecian State, a State whieh young as 
it still is, shows already the decrepitude of age, it is impossible to make ap- 
propriations from the public treasury for carrying on excavations. The e'cole 
Frant^rise, a kind of archaeological Academy, established in this place by 
the French government, contents itself with sending its young members on 
tours through the provinces, and thus employing them for political more than 
for scientific ends. Hence all that is done for the knowledge of antiquity is 
left to the zeal and enterprise of private individuals Among these an ar- 
chaeological Society has been organized for a considerable number of years. 
Since the year 1843, when the German scholars left, rewarded with ingrat- 
itude for their services (among them the deservedly esteemed Professors 
Ulrichs and Ross), this Society has consisted almost exclusively of Greeks. 
Among these the most prominent till lately were Pittakis, a man of much 
zeal as a collector, who as early as the war of independence was often to be 
found with his toupheki (firelock) on his shoulder, among the ruins of decay- 
ed places, copying ancient inscriptions, and gathering remains of statues or 
of coins — a pendant to Walter Scott's Antiquary — and Rizo Rangabis, 
Professor of Archaeology in the University at Athens, and unquestionably 
the most learned and variously cultivated among the Greeks of this place. 
Unfortunately a growing jealousy between these two Coryphaei led at last 
to the separation of the latter from the Society ; and its activity has thus re- 
ceived no inconsiderable check. As its pecuniary means were at the same 
time extremely limited, it had contented itself for the last twelve-month with 
undertaking some excavations and repairs about the steps leading to the 
Parthenon, when in April of the present year it received information, that 
remains of tablets containing ancient inscriptions had been discovered in the 
old city (aarv) not far from the Stoa of Hadrian. This quarter of the city 
has been much built over and is covered with the most miserable hovels; 
and here it often happens that in repairing old houses or putting up new 
ones, pieces of pillars or of statuary are discovered, which, however, have in 
general no great value as works of art. In this instance it was a German 
washerwoman who gave occasion to the discovery. Not knowing what to 
do with her dirty soap water, she fell upon the idea of carrying it off into a 
pit upon the premises of a female neighbor. The sharp lie worked its way 
to the surface of the marble slabs, and washed them white ; when characters 
in good preservation made their appearance and attracted the attention of a 
young man living in the neighborhood. By him Pittakis, of whom I have 
just spoken, was informed of the facts, and led to make a close examination 
of the inscription ; while the Society, so for as its means allowed, carried on 
excavations in the same spot, where pieces of inscriptions had already been 
found several years before. The results of these investigations were with a 
certain affectation of importance, withheld for some time from the publio. 
At length, however, at the end of June, they were brought out by the So- 
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ciety, on the anniversary of its foundation, in an oral report of the President's. 
This was followed by a pamphlet of Mr. Pittakis, with explanations and 
lithographs, entitled «r tygatfud artxdorcu araxaXvydiioou ttai txdo&uoat vn 6 
rov dpzawAoytxo v avXXoyov (which has hitherto appeared only in manuscript, 
and is not to be found in the booksellers’ shops). I have compared these 
explanations on the spot with the actual condition of things, and this is the 
result. The two pits which have been opened measure scarcely 20 rhenish 
square feet; they have been laid open to a depth of 8 or 10 rhenish feet. 
In them have been found a number of heads of statues, as well as torsos and 
parts of extremities ; some of the greatest beauty, in the ancient Attic style. 
Among them are two bearded heads of Dionyeoe, which evidently belonged 
to Hermae ; two female heads of exquisite workmanship show by the rolls 
which they bear, that they belonged to Cargatids, and therefore, with a lion’s 
head of burnt earth, must have been intended for the decoration of some 
important edifice. Other things have been discovered which probably be- 
longed to the same building ; such as pieces of cornice and frieze, of Ionic 
style and of Pentelic marble ; a large Ionic capital of the same material ; 
and finally the beginnings of four large pillars (0.80 and 0.70 French metres 
in diameter) of marble of Hymettus, seemingly monoliths, which however 
are not yet fully excavated, and which lie singularly side by side in a hori- 
zontal position. We find besides many rectangular blocks of tuff, which 
seem in part to have been used at a later period in the construction of a 
wall, now buried under the earth. But the part of the excavation, which is 
to us the most important, consists of forty-nine fragments of inscriptions on 
marble of Pentelicus and Hymettus, some of which were found to match with 
fragments discovered two years ago in the same place, so as to furnish a 
connected sense of considerable length. The longest piece, which has been 
thus put together, is represented in the pamphlet before mentioned on Plate 
I. It relates to the formation of a league (ovppa%ia), in Olymp. 100, 3 
378 B. C., at the head of which, Athens during the Boeotian war rose 
again to political importance in Greece, and in the battle of Naxos, Olymp. 
101, 1 = 376 B. C., under the command of Chabrias completely annihilated 
the Spartan navy. % 

After the introductory words 'Em Nav<nnxo{v) agyovrog KuXh'jhog 
KyqtiGoqxbvrog Jlcuavtevg iygappdrevaev, we find next some gaps and 
disconnected words. But the writing soon continues: j4no dt ISctvGivi- 
xo(v) ag%o{vr)og p y i&ivai pyre idla pyre dypoaia Ji&yvalwv pySevi 
iyxryaao&ai iv raig ruv ovppdycor yo ygaig pyre oixi'av pyre ywpior 
pyre ngiapevcg pyre vno&epivcp pyre alii p rgoftqp pydevL ! Ear de rig 
eiryrcu y xraioa y rt&erai rgon<p orqtovv, i^eivat rip 0 o(v)jLo- 
pevq> rcSv 6vppd%cov, cpyvai agog ro(v)g awe'dgo(v)g roSv avppd - 
ywv oi de ovvedgoi dnodovrt ov to per (y)pKJv n p (pyvavri, to de aJU 
Xo eig rov &eov rmv Gvppdymv. ’Ear de' rig (ty) im n oXepq> (injl 
r(ovff) noiyoapsro(v)g ryv avppayiav y xary yyv y xard ftaXarrav, 
fioyOeiv 'A\yyvvuo(v)g xal ro[v)g ovppd%o(v)g tovtoig xoj xara yyv xal 
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nata daXattat natti oditei xatit to dvputot. *Edp di ttg sing tj 
imyyqjiGy y igyp* y idteityg nagd rode to t pyqnapa tig km e ?(* ex) 
tm p it raids tip xpyopfapou eigype't(top, ¥ K nag%itm per avttp drip <p 
that, xai tot (xt)rjpa(Ta avt)tp dypoata farm xm rijg (dsoi) to im- 
d{sxa)tot xou xgttfadm iv Jldyt(aio)ig xai t (olg) ovppdyoig mg dia- 
Ivmp ttj(p) ovppayi(at. Z)yptonmt di air op datattp y (jpvyy, o(rrov) 
Jfdyvaioi xai oi ovppayoi xgatovai • (og at) di daviti p tipydjj py 
tatpyrm iv ty {Jitn)xy pydi ip ty tmp ocppaymp. To d(i yyq>i)opa 
tods o ygappatsvg o rijg @ovlij(g dr ay q) ay arm ip < rryly lidtty xai 
xaradi(tm) naga top Jtu top ’Elevdt'gior • to di dg(yv)grot doctor 
sig tip dvaygaopip rijg a t(yly)g i&jxorta dgaypdg ix tmp dtxa to - 
(ldvt)mt ro(v)g taptag tyg deov. *Eig di tip otykp tavtrp dtaygd- 
qpeo tmt te ovo(mr) nolsmt ovppayidmr td otopata xou (y)ng at il- 
ly avppayog yfyvyrai. Tavta pip apaygarpat, ileadcu di tor drjpop 
TtQSGpetg rgeig avztxa pala eig Oy(ta(g, o)inreg nsioo{y)oi &yfiai'o(v)g 
on dv cpaivyrat ayaOov. Olds ygidyoat .... {Jigiatotsl)yg Ma- 
QaOmviog, Tlv^gavdgog .... tog, Ogaovfio(y)log Kollvrevg. Here 
follow on die same slab the names (only in part preserved) of the members 
of the league, among which besides many Thracian towns, and islands of the 
Archipelago, we find the *Axagvaives, KtyalXy wo*, Zaxtvdioi, Xalxidyt, 
*EgtTQirjQ % but above all, the OyflaZoi. Fragments of words of * AgwzoriXyo^ 
which form the conclusion, refer perhaps to the negotiations between Athens 
and Thebes, which brought the latter state to join the league. 

The foregoing inscription is of no inconsiderable value, as being the supple- 
ment to and confirming the notices, which we find in Diodorus XV. 27, relative 
to the formation of this alliance. The humiliating conditions, by which Athens 
herself engages to restrict the commercial enterprise of her citizens, in order 
to gain her place at the head of the confederacy, show clearly how little had 
been accomplished by a quarter of a century of peace since the liberation of the 
city by Thrasybulus, towards restoring that Athenian supremacy which had 
been shattered by the Peloponnesian War ; while they explain, on the other 
hand, the dissatisfaction, of which the allies after the victory of Naxos, be- 
came continually more sensible, that, in spite of all conventions, Athens 
now, instead of Sparta had become their tyrant Hence the war of the Al- 
lies, twenty years later, which exhausted the last resources of independent 
Greece, and paved the way by which the kings of Macedon rose to univer- 
sal dominion. 

In reference to Athenian topography, we have to consider that passage of 
the inscription, which speaks of it as being set np nagd r dv Aia rot *Elev- 
digiov. Still more important, however, are the concluding words of another 
inscription, in itself of little consequence, among those previously found in 
this place ; these words, which have only now begun to excite attention, re- 
late to the position of the stone and require that it should be set up tpngo - 
cfav rov povkvrygiov. From this expression, we may conjecture, that the 
edifice, whose foundation-walls have been thus accidentally discovered, is no 
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other than the Council-house of the Senate of Four Hundred, to which to- 
pographers hitherto have generally assigned a different location. The in- 
definite expressions of Fausanias in his nt^ioboe about the city, are under- 
stood by Colonel Leake in his “ Topography of Athens,” as though the Me- 
troon, Senate-house, Tholos and other buildings of the Athenian magistracy 
were situated west of the Acropolis, south of the Areopagus, and north of the 
Museum ; while the place of the present excavation is under the north-wes- 
tern declivity of the Acropolis, and east of the Areopagus. Professor Ross 
and Mr. Pittakis had before conjectured that those public buildings must have 
been situated in the latter region. What is most important in the matter is 
the hope, that excavations on the site of these official buildings will bring to 
light a rich store of inscriptions, relating to the polity and legislation of the 
city in the most different periods of its history. Yet as other stones found 
in this place bear the inscriptions avi&toav rfj and artjaou iv jfj 
dyoQV ; and further, as the horizontal position of the columns here discovered, 
shows that the very ground here must have been overturned by violence, 
the question is forced upon us, whether some caprice of the moment may 
not have flung these different relics on each other just as we now find them, 
and whether therefore those topographical inferences can be defended. At 
all events the question can only be decided by the further prosecution of 
the excavations, which in the mean time have been suspended from want of 
money, ifrom the government, as before stated, although the occurrence 
has excited attention at the Court, a continuance of the work is not to be 
expected. And as the value of the ground has advanced in the interval 
from 5000 drachms to 15,000, the work will exceed the means of the Ar- 
chaeological Society. 

“ I have only to add, that the pieces of inscriptions are set up in the little 
Museum of the Stoa of Hadrian, while the remaining objects discovered are 
still in the hands of Miss Psom£, the owner of the house.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

United States. 

Wilkins, Carter & Co., of Boston, have published new and revised 
editions of Pickering’s Greek, and Leverett’s Latin Lexicons. 

Among the classics recently published in this country, we notice The I, 
IT, and III Philippics of Demosthenes, with historical introductions and ex- 
planatory Notes, by Prof. M. J. Smead ; and Select Orations of Cicero, with 
English notes, by the Rev. P. Bullions, D. D., well known for his Greek, 
Latin, and English Grammars. A volume of selections from Ovid, belong- 
ing to the school series of Schmitz and Zumpt, has been republished in Plu- 
ladelphia. A Horace, belonging to the same series, has recently appeared 
in England. 

Appleton & Co., of New York, have lately published Arnold’s First 
Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendorffian 
method of instruction, by Albert Harkness, Senior Master in the Providence 
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High School. The same method has been applied to the Greek language in 
Professor Kendrick’s carefully written manual, 44 Greek Ollendorff, oeing a 
progressive exhibition of the principles of Greek Grammar, designed for be- 
ginners in Greek, and as a book ot exercises for Academies and Colleges/* 

Great Britain. 

New College, the consolidated Dissenting institution at St John’s Wood, 
London, was opened, Oct. 1st. The building is on an eminence between 
Finchley Road and Bellsize Lane. It is constructed of Bath Stone, in the 
Tudor style, is 250 feet long, with a tower in the centre. It contains ten 
lecture rooms, a library, museum, laboratory, and a residence for the Princi- 
pal. Much taste is displayed in the interior of the building. The officers are : 

John Harris, D. D., Principal and Professor of Theology. 

William Smith, LL. D., Professor of Classical Literature. 

Rev. Philip Smith, “ Mathematics. 

Rev. J. Godwin, 44 Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Edwin Lankester, LL. D., 44 Natural History. 

M. Neuner, 44 Hebrew and Oriental Languages. 

We apprehend that the English dissenters will at length discover that a 
mixed collegiate and theological course is not the best method with which to 
furnish themselves with an efficient and able ministry. 

The Queen’s colleges in Ireland seem to flourish, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of many of the Catholic hierarchy. The college at Belfast re- 
ports 184 students; that at Cork 156, that at Gahsay 144. All the Protes- 
tant sects earnestly support them. 

Prof. John Kidd, Radcliffe librarian at Oxford, and author of one of the 
Bridgewater treatises, lately deceased. 

The British government have just given Col. Rawlinson £1500 to enable 
him to prosecute his researches in Assyria. He will immediately proceed 
to Baguh&d. It is hoped tliat this grant will only be a precursor of more 
liberal allowances. 

A tablet has been erected in Grasmere church-yard to the memory of 
Wordsworth; the inscription was written by the poet Keble. 

Whittaker & Co., of London, announce a Bibliotheca Classica : the first 
volume contains Cicero’s Orations against Verres, edited by George Long. 
The following works are likewise announced : a new edition of Porsou’s Eu- 
ripides, edited by Professor Scholefield ; a new and corrected edition of 
Paley’s Supplices of Aeschylus ; Euripides’ Hecuba, with notes by G. B< 
Wheeler ; an Illustrated Classical Biography and Mythology, designed as a 
popular manual for youth, by Dr. William Smith ; a History of Greek Clas- 
sical Literature, by the Rev. R. W. Browne, 2 vols., in which the subject is 
brought down to the time of Aristotle ; the new edition of Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece, vol. 6th. — Two vols. more of Grote’s History of Greece, 
the 9th and 10th, are soon to make their appearance ; they will bring down 
the history from the restoration of the Athenian Democracy in 403 B. C. to 
the conclusion of the Sacred War in 346 B. C. The author will have an- 
other half century to traverse, including the destruction of Grecian inde- 
pendence, the conquering career of Alexander, and the complicated wars of 
nis successor, before he reaches the battle of Ipsus in 301 B. C., which he 
has fixed upon as the limit of his work. If he devotes two volumes to this 
period (and the proportion of his work would hardly admit of less), the whole 
will consist of twelve volumes, instead of the eight "originally contemplated. 

Owing to the unexpected length of some of the Articles in the present Num- 
ber, several pages of Literary Intelligence prepared for it have been excluded. 
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ARTICLE I. 

INDIA AS A FIELD FOR INQUIRY AND EVANGELICAL LABOR. 1 

By Rev. H. R. Hoisingtoih Missionary of the American Board. 

In addressing the Society of Inquiry in a Seminary whose sons, 
at the bidding of their Divine Master, have encircled the world, 
1 need make no apology for calling your attention to India os afield, 
for inquiry and evangelical labor . 

The Hindfts, in some of their more important features, are yet to 
be known. The labors of missionaries and the researches of oriental 
scholars have, indeed, brought out a valuable collection of facts re- 
specting that peculiar people. Still, those facts are but a part of the 
whole in many cases, disjointed particulars, and mixed with many 
errors. 

The system of Hinduism, like many of the temples of India, is of 
vast extent, and, in its exterior, highly imposing. It is often gro- 
tesque in its fbrtns, and grossly absurd, or strangely enigmatical, in 
its developments. Its interpretation is to be sought within . 

If we would know Hinduism, we must trace its historic lines, and 
Btudy into its mystic science. We must apply to those works which 
are claimed to belong only to the initiated, to those who have been 
led into the light of their own divine wisdom . But those more 
scientific works are not yet available to the mere English student. 
Though somewhat familiar with the results of oriental researches, 

1 An Address before the Society of Inquiry of Andover Theological Seminary, 
Sept 1, 1851. 
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I could never get a satisfactory view of Hinduism until I was ena- 
bled to trace it in Hindi! authors, and in their own language. Most 
of the reputed standard works on the Hindfis, in the English lan- 
guage, oftener lead to error, than to any just view of that people. 
Even the Puranas , in the best view that can be taken of them, pre- 
sent only the exterior of the system, its more modern and popular 
form. They leave us uninformed on those fundamental principles 
which are the life and strength of the whole. 

All that I can attempt on the present occasion, will be to cast a 
hasty glance along the outlines of this interesting field of inquiry. 

The origin of the Hindfis lies far within the misty regions of un- 
certainty. Yet we can catch some glimpses of it. The Hindfis were 
not the first inhabitants of India. Remnants of the aborigines of the 
country, are still to be traced in various tribes inhabiting the fast- 
nesses of the hills and forests. They are known under different 
names. Their several dialects, in most cases allied to each other, 
have no affinity to the Sanskrit. Never incorporated with their vic- 
tors, they have maintained their simplicity of manners, and a rude 
religious creed which bears no resemblance to Hindfiism. As suc- 
cessive conquerors poured into the country, these -aborigines betook 
themselves to the protection of the less accessible regions where they 
still exist. 

Though the Hindus were evidently not the first inhabitants of In- 
dia, yet they are to be sought among the earliest conquerors. In 
process of time they embodied successive hordes of emigrants, among 
whom the Brahmans, as a tribe, are to be included. According to 
the uniform testimony of Hindfi records and tradition, all came in 
from lands west of the Indus. 

There are some reasons to believe, that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India, were of the family of Shem ; and that they came into India 
by two routes ; one, at the north-west, across the Indus ; the other, by 
sea, into south-western India. But the successive tribes of con- 
querors were more probably of the family of Cush, and mostly en- 
tered India by the north-west passage. They first inhabited the 
Panjaub ; and they were long confined to the countries between the 
Himftlaya and Yindya ranges of mountains. 

The Brahmans, in alliance with other tribes, fought their way into 
power and eminence. They were early identified^ in many respects, 
with the Solar line of kings. The Lunar line was a branch from the 
Solar. In it arose the great civil war which forms the subject of one 
of the IlindQ Epics, the Mahabharata. This division among the 
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earlier HjtkMs existed, and the Lunar line had eve* become power- 
ful, before the Br&hmans had obtained any extensive footing in India. 
The Buddhists rallied under the banners of the Lunar line. Between 
these two rival powers there were frequent wars, recurring through 
a long period of years. The Brahmans were at length triumphant. 
The Buddhist power was completely broken. The priests, and other 
determined adherents of the Buddhist faith, being expelled from the 
country, took refuge in Ceylon and in countries farther east. 

Buddhism was undoubtedly a prominent branch, or school of primi- 
tive Hinduism ; at least it grew out of such a school. The leaders 
in this school obstinately resisted the encroachments of the Brah- 
mans, rejecting their claims to preeminence and their proposed addi- 
tions to the simpler and purer faith held by them. Hence, the long 
and bloody contests referred to above, which resulted in the ultimate 
expulsion of the Buddhist branch of the early Hindfl family. 

The Brahmans, aided by their royal allies of the Solar line, hav- 
ing thus either subdued or expelled all the opposing tribes of northern 
India, naturally turned their attention to religious matters. They 
now set themselves to carry out their peculiar notions into a system 
of their own. Here commences what I call Brdhmanxsm , or Brdh - 
mynical Hinduism* 

Whether the BriLhmans were originally a section of the Hindfl 
family, has been doubted. But it is certain, that, at this stage they 
professed the Hindi! faith as they explained it. But they evidently 
did not hold it in its pristine simplicity. They gradually engrafted 
upon the existing doctrines, the marvellous system of Hindu idolatry 
which has shaped and controlled the mind of millions for many ages. 
To their system belong almost the whole genealogy of incarnate dei- 
ties, both male and female, wkh their thousands of temples and mul- 
tiplied rites and ceremonies ; and also, the distinction of caste, which 
makes the Br&hmans the head, and gives to others, respectively, a 
relative preeminence over the more docile and dependent classes. 

The origin of Hindi! castes can be satisfactorily explained by a 
reference to the history of India in these earlier time9, and, I believe, 
in no other way. 

One ruling purpose, or aim, on the part of the Briihmans, is every- 
where prominent in their doings, viz. To establish themselves as the 
hierarchy , supreme in church and state. For this they planned, for 
this they fought And when their victories were complete, they dis- 
posed of their acquisitions in accordance with their ruling passion. 

The existence of but one caste in the age of purity, the Kreta Tuga^ 
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• 

or Golden Age, is abundantly admitted in the Purdnas . The mean- 
ing of this is, that in the first age of Hindfiism, the distinctions of 
caste were not known. This, of course, is incompatible with the le- 
gend which represents the four castes as springing from -parts of 
Brahma’s body. But this legend belongs to the age of caste, and has 
its explanation in the extravagant and baseless pretensions of the 
Brahmans, which underlie all their marvels. Besides, in the same 
Br&hmanical authorities, which present the inconsistency above men- 
tioned, we also find the separation of men into castes to be ascribed 
to different individuals, at different periods, and for various reasons. 
All this goes plainly to show, that the distinction was at first of a 
social or political character. x 

Let os, then, glance at some of the facts which bear on the origin 
of caste as a Br&hmanical institution. 

Prominent among the tribes, with whom the Br&hmans contended 
for supreme domination, were the Kshatriyas. They seem to have 
been of Scythian origin, and to have obtained strong footing in north- 
western India. The struggle for supremacy between them and the 
Br&hmans, continued for a long series of years. They were even- 
tually subdued by Parasuratna , the most distinguished defender of 
the Br&hmanical pretensions in that eventful period. In the Mah&- 
bh&rata, one of the two Great Epics above mentioned, it is stated of 
this R&ma, that u thrice seven times did he clear the earth of the 
Kskatriya race.” Again, the Earth is represented as saying : “ The 
fathers and grandfathers of these Kshatriyas (i. e. successive gene- 
rations) have been killed by the remorseless Rdma in warfare on my 
account.” 

Ihe Kshatriyas being thus humbled, many of them became Br&b- 
mans. But in the final adjustment of affairs between the contending 
parties, as the condition of peaeeful alliance, the mass of Kshatriyas 
seem to have been constituted a privileged class, or caste , bearing 
the name of their tribe, being made second only to their victors, the 
sacerdotal or Br&hmanical caste. 

This view of the Kshatriyas or military caste, harmonizes with 
what is said of them in the Br&hmanical writings, with the exception, 
of course, of the mythological legend, which, in accordance with the 
whole tenor of Brahmanism, gives to all parts of the sjfetem a divine 
origin. 

The Vdieyas constitute the caste next helow the Kshatriyas. This 
term is also found in the Pur&nas, as designating a tribe or nation, 
who inhabited the south-eastern part of the Panjaub, They seem to 
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have been one of the Sacme, or Seythian tribes. They were allied to 
the Lunar line, and, consequently, opposed to the Solar interests. 

This people, after a long and severe struggle, were, at length, sub- 
dued by SagarOf the sea king of India. Of them it is stated in one 
•f the Pur&nas, that they were “ separated from affinity to the re- 
generate tribes [i. e. the two higher castes], and from the duties of 
their castes.” 

Here is sufficiently clear indication of the way in which the castes 
were originally formed. They were evidently the result of conspir- 
ing circumstances, which singularly favored the ambitious designs of 
those aspiring warrior-priests, the Br&hmans. But it was a result 
gradually attained, as one point after another was gained by the 
Br&hmans, and their schemes became matured into a complete system. 
It is certainly a device well adapted to consolidate and establish in 
one expansive system, the various and hitherto conflicting tribes of 
northern India. 

The origin of the Sudras , the fourth and lowest caste, can be traced 
with an equal degree of certainty. Hindi! authors speak of a tribe, 
or nation, by the appellation of Sudras, as inhabiting the western 
extremity of northern India, near the Indus. They have been sup- 
posed, with great probability, to be the Oxydracce who formed the 
limit of Alexander’s eastern conquest. The same people are called 
by Strabo, Sudrdkai , which is almost exactly the Sanskrit term. 
One of the Puranas states, that “ Sudras (or Sudrdkas), outcasts 
and barbarians, will be masters of the Indus,” etc., which, at once, 
indicates the existence and position of the tribe ; and, also, their more 
servile character, classing them with “ outcasts and barbarians ” 
Here, then, we have at once the name and the nucleus of the Sudra, 
or servant caste. 

It is not to be supposed, that the tribes which bore these three dis- 
tinctive appellations, were the only persons arranged in their re- 
spective castes ; but that, from their prominence, in one respect or an- 
other, they furnished the occasion for those particular designations. 

The Kshatriyas were a powerful race, or, more probably, a com- 
bination of the earlier warlike tribes, allied in their leading interests, 
and in opposition to Brahmanical rule. Being a more civilized and 
a superior class of men, compared with other tribes, they would natu- 
rally have, next to their victors, the superior position in the new 
system. The idea of bringing other tribes into subordination and 
servitude, was not new to them ; and they were, probably, not second 
to the Br&hmans in the original arrangements which ultimately re- 
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suited in the institution of caste. Yet we must ascribe to the Br&h- 
mans the religious moulding of that system. 

The Vdisyas were less aspiring, and more mild and docile ; and 
yet they were a very respectable tribe. There are indications that 
they belonged to the purer classes of the earlier Hindu religionists, 
and were chiefly devoted to agriculture. They are represented as 
“diligent in their occupations, and submissive .” All, therefore, of 
similar occupation and like condition, of whatever tribe, might, in 
the ultimate adjustment of the system, well be arranged in the very 
respectable caste of Vdisyas. 

With the Sudras, who were originally a ruder race of men, and 
who are represented as having been more completely subdued and 
humbled — with these, all the less pretending in the several tribes, the 
more humble classes of laborers, etc^ would naturally be associated, 
forming the Sudra , or sen ile caste. 

The combination of such heterogeneous and hostile tribes into one 
politico-religious organization, might well be expected to be attended 
with mutual interference and contentions. That such was the case 
is but too manifest from the Brahmanical writings. In the Vayu 
Purdna , Brahma is represented as assigning to “ these castes their save* 
ral occupations , to prevent their interference with one another, which 
had occurred as long as they recognized no duties peculiar to 
CASTES.” 

This implies, what is elsewhere clearly taught in the Pur&nas, 
that the distinctions of caste, or rather, the division into four great 
classes, existed before any distinctive duties and privileges for the 
several castes had been laid down. The Vishnu Purdna^ in full ac- 
cordance with other authorities, states, that “ The beings who were 
created by Brahma, of these four castes, were at first endowed with 
righteousness and perfect faith that “ they abode wherever they 
pleased, unchecked by any impediment that “ their hearts were 
free from guile that “ they were pure, made free from soil, by ob- 
servance of sacred institutes. In their sanctified minds Hari dwelt; 
and they were filled with perfect wisdom, by which they contem- 
plated the glory of Vishnu.” Observe, all this is stated respecting 
the four castes. How different from what they now are, or, are even 
allowed to be ! 

Let us look again at the same author : “ After a while .... the 
innate perfectness of human nature was no more evolved ; the eight 
kinds of perfection .... were impaired ; and these being enfeebled, 
and sin gaining strength, mortals were afflicted with pain,” etc. 
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Then, in view of this laier condition of men, it is stated, that Brah- 
ma preecribed laws suited to their station and faculties, the duties of 
the several castes and orders,” etc. And this was to prevent conflict* 
which had already arisen between the existing castes. 

However 'inconsistent with this legendary origin of castes, we find, 
in the same authorities, u the distinctions of caste ascribed variously 
to voluntary election, to accident, and to the positive institutions of 
different princes.” 

From all this, it is plain that caste was at first a mere social and 
political institution, designed to facilitate intercourse and cooperation 
among the tribes, in their earlier compacts, both before and after the 
institution of Brahmanical rule. 

But as Brahmanical authority advanced, and those far-sighted sa- 
cerdotal warriors found themselves in circumstances favorable to the 
development of their designs, they seem to have devoted themselves 
more exclusively to their professional duties ; to religious matters, to 
which they made all others subservient. Here began the more dis- 
tinctive development of Brahmanism as a system of religious faith 
and practice. Into this system everything was gradually woven; 
until, at length, the distinctions of caste formed a part of the very 
texture of Hindiiism. Caste, thenceforth, became strictly a religious 
institution, enforced by all the sanctions of divine law. It has long 
been an essential part of Brahmanism, a singular fact in the history 
of man. 

The general rules of caste are given in the Pur&nas as follows : 

1. “The Brahman should make gifts, should worship the gods 
with sacrifices, should be assiduous in studying the Vedas , should 
perform ablutions and libations with water, and should preserve the 
sacred fires. For the sake of subsistence he may offer sacrifices on 
behalf of others, and may instruct them in the Sustras ; and he may 
accept presents of a liberal description in a becoming manner (i. e. 
from respectable persons, in a proper way, and at appropriate times). 
He must ever seek to promote the good of others, and do evil to 
none ; for the best riches of a Brahman are universal benevolence (!). 
He should look upon the jewels of another person as if they were 
pebbles,” etc. 

2. “ The man of the warrior caste should cheerfully give presents 
to Brfihmans, perform various sacrifices, and study the Scriptures. 
His especial sources of maintenance are arms and the protection of 
the earth. The guardianship of the earth is indeed his especial pro- 
vince ; by the discharge of this duty, a king attains his objects, and 
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realises a share of the merit of all sacrificial rites. By intimidating 
the bad, and cherishing the good, the monarch who maintains the 
discipline of the different castes, secures whatever region he desires,” 
(i. e. in a future birth, or another world). 

8. “ Brahmd , the great parent of creation, gave to the Vdisya the 
occupations of commerce and agriculture, and the feeding of flocks 
and herds, for his means of livelihood ; and sacred study, sacrifice, 
and donation, are also his duties, as is the observance of fixed and 
occasional rites.” 

4. “ Attendance upon the three regenerate castes is the province 
of the Stidra , and by that he is to subsist, or by the profits of trade, 
or the earnings of mechanical labor. He is also to make gifts ; and 
he may offer sacrifices in which food is presented, as well as obse- 
quial offerings ” (i. e. he may perform these ceremonies through the 
agency of a Brahman). 

1 need not enter upon the subdivisions of the four castes. They 
are as numerous as all the various trades and occupations of life. 

The evils of caste are manifold. These distinctions, however, ope- 
rate variously in different parts of India. Still caste exists in its full 
force over nearly the whole race of the Hindfis. But in Ceylon its 
power is greatly broken ; and it is fast returning to its original char- 
acter, that of a social and civil institution. 

The palmy days of Brahmanism were prior to the Mohammedan 
invasion of India. They extended thence, backwards, through a pe- 
riod of a thousand years. 

Caste is but a part of the whole, an item in a vast and complicated 
system. Hinduism now spreads into every department of society, 
lays its injunctions on every act of life, appropriates to itself every 
phenomenon in the animal and vegetable Kingdoms, and every notice- 
able peculiarity in the physical universe. It consecrates to its ser- 
vice the mountain tops, the rivers, springs of water, holes in the earth, 
projecting rocks, and every form which may be distorted into a re- 
semblance to any living being, or which may he made to shadow 
forth, as an emblem, any of the leading dogmas of its dark philo- 
sophy. To know India as the Ilindfi does, we must be able to read 
these emblematic inscriptions, and to look through them to their hid- 
den and more sacred meaning. 

But before we take a glance within , we must look again at some 
other historical facts of this gigautic structure. 

The original form of Hinduism was probably that of the Vedas . 
These works are the oldest of the Sanskrit writings ; with them the 
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Sanskrit seems^ to have been first introduced into India. Whether 
the Vedas were written in India, or whether they were written in 
some earlier seat of the Hindfis, west of the Indus, is a problem yet 
to be solved. I am, however, inclined to think that they had their 
origin where the Hindus first arose, and where the Sanskrit was a 
spoken language, as it continued to be for some time after its intro- 
duction into India, and that they were brought into India by some of 
those conquering hordes which constituted the early Hindi! race. 

The Sanskrit of the Vedas is so unlike the more modern and the 
more polished language of the Rdmdyana and the Makdbhdrata , the 
two great Hindu Epics, that those who can read the more modern, 
cannot understand the more ancient style of that language which is 
found in the Vedas . It is the more modern form of the Sanskrit 
that bears the strongest affinity to the existing languages of northern 
India, a fact which evinces that the Sanskrit may not have been the 
earliest language of the country. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Vedas y it seems quite 
certain, that the worship inculcated in them was the earliest form of 
the Hindi! religion in India. It was a worship offered to Fire, Air, 
the Sun, the Moon, etc. It was a branch of Sabianism, if not the 
farliest complete form of that system of worship ; and, at once, con- 
nects the Hindi! with the patriarchs of the Bible. 

Another ritual has taken the place of that more ancient form of 
worship, a ritual found in those more modern works, the Purdnas, 
which has so antiquated that ancient creed, that one who should fol- 
low the precepts of the Vedas , would be regarded as an infidel. And 
yet the Hindi! glories in his attachment to the Vedas , the forgotten 
Oracles of bis fathers. 

The earliest seat of the Hindfis within the borders of Hindustan, 
was the Panjaub , There the two great Epics were doubtless com- 
posed, as also the Institutes of Manu, and probably some of the Pu- 
ranas, The Epics and the Institutes furnish the principal materials 
for the mythological form of Hinduism in all ages. These works 
were doubtless composed, in most particulars, of legends of an earlier 
date, which were imported into India, and now for the first time col- 
lected and written. The two Epics were probably written about 
three centuries b. c. They are the chief sources from which the 
Brahmans of later ages have drawn their materials, especially the 
authors of the eighteen great Purdnas. Hence, in these comparatively 
modem works, we find materials which belong to a high antiquity 
intermixed with modem ingredients. In these works the impos- 
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ing mind of antiquity is distorted into unison with puerile modern 
inventions, and in such a way, as evinces a long period of successive 
innovations upon the ancient system of faith. 

In these Brfihmanical writings we find unequivocal evidence of 
the previous existence of a system of Philosophical Religion. This 
was different from the religion of the V&das, being more metaphysi- 
cal and argumentative. Yet both seem to have been embraced by 
all the leading schools of primitive Hinduism. 

The early Brfihmans, like others of their time, ostensibly held the 
Vedas as their Sacred Scriptures ; yet they practically denied them ; 
and, taking their stand on their mystic philosophy, they made it the 
basis of a marvellous system of incarnations, etc. This was the point 
of divergence between them and the priests of the Lunar dynasty. 

The two Epics and the Institutes mark the period of Br&hmanical 
domination, and present to us the transition-stage of Hindi) learning 
and religion. This will be manifest from an intelligent view of the 
Bh&gavat G&eta, the very singular episode in the Mah&bhftrata. It 
is a discussion, on the nature of the Godhead, and on the nature and 
destiny of man, between the god Krishna and the hero Aijuna, oc- 
curring in the midst of a civil war, and on the very field of battle 
where the opposing hosts are just ready for the onset. The got} 
encourages the hero to fight, which he is reluctant to do, as he per- 
ceives that the hosts of the enemy were composed of his kindred, 
his teachers, and his friends. The argument of the god is based on 
the doctrine, that mind and matter are entirely distinct ; that actions 
are duties incumbent on every one, but which must be performed 
without the least regard to their consequences, such as pleasure or 
pain, profit or loss, etc. ; that death and life are but unimportant 
modifications of the same being, and hence the massacre of the dear- 
est kindred becomes a matter of indifference. Let us listen a mo- 
ment to the reasoning of the god : 

“ Thou moum’st for those thou should’st not mourn, albeit thy works are like 
the wise. 

For those that live or those that die, may never mourn the truly wise. 

Ne’er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder things of earth : 

Hereafter ne’er shall be the time, when one of us shall cease to be. 

The soul, within its mortal frame, glides on thro’ childhood, youth and age j 

Then, in another form renewed, renews its stated course again. 

All indestructible is He that spread the living universe ; 

And who is he that shall destroy the work of the Undestructible ? 

Corruptible these bodies are that wrap the everlasting soul — 

The eternal, unimaginable soul. Whence, on to battle, Bhftratha I 
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For ho that thinks to slay the soul, or he that thinks the sonl is slain, 

Are fondly both alike deceived : it is not slain — it slayeth not j 
It is not born — it doth not die ; past, present, future, knows it not ; 

Ancient, eternal, and nnchang’d, it dies not with the dying frame. 

Who knows it incorruptible, and everlasting, and unborn, 

What heeds Ae, whether he may slay, or fall himself in battle slain ? 

As their old garments men cast off, anon new raiment to assume, 

So casts the soul its worn-out frame, and takes at once another form, 

Thus deeming, wherefore mourn for it 1 ” 

On inspection, we find that this philosophical poem, the Bh&gavat 
Gfceta, presents a somewhat polemical aspect towards the Vfcdas — 
u not rejecting them altogether, but representing them as falling short 
of the highest end, and devoid of true purity of mind.” 

The poem, also, is destitute of mythological imagery, and yet it 
lays a broad foundation for the whole monstrous system of divine 
incarnations. 

Again, k positively discountenances the self-infiicted mortifications 
of the Ydghees, their excruciating penances, and their absurd and 
fantastic tortures ; and yet all the fundamental doctrines of Hindft 
asceticism are here involved ; and the whole poem goes to illustrate 
their importance. 

Now, from soch preparations, it was natural and easy to proceed 
to the full development of the Hindfi Pantheon, with all their gro- 
tesqoe mythology, and to the whole round of ascetic observances. 
The Puritaas, in which these matters are drawn out in detail, are all 
comparatively modern ; the latest has been computed to be not more 
than 300 years old. The eighteen Great Pur&nas> with the almost 
innumerable and still more modern local Puritans, complete, what I 
regard, the series of Br&hmanical writings. 

Brahmans were, indeed, the authors of some of the philosophical 
treatises which belong to the arcana of Hindfiisra. But the subjects 
treated in these works are not distinctively Br&hmanical. They are 
essential parts of Hindfiism in all its ages of existence. The princi- 
ples in these works, having been appropriated by the Brahmans to 
their own interests, now, of course, form a part of Br&hmanism, the 
more modern form of Hinduism. 

Hindfiism may be divided historically into three periods : 

1. The Patriarchal Period This embraces the time when the 
earlier legends and dogmas of the Hindfis were but partially syste- 
matized, and, probably, unwritten. It was the period when the no- 
tions of those aspiring men, portions of a dispersed race, held still 
some resemblance to the doctrines taught by the patriarchal “preaeher 
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of righteousness," doctrines known also to the family of Abraham. 
This was the period of the unwritten Vedas , or, of that original Vfcda, 
from which, according to the general sentiment of the Hindfis, all the 
four written Vedas were formed. The distinctive features of this 
period are to be sought in the Bible, in the history of the great Iranian 
Empire, and in the Vddas. 

2. The Philosophical Period . This was the period during which 
the principles and facts of the patriarchal age were still further re- 
moved from their primitive purity and simplicity ; and when, in con- 
nection with other materials, they were moulded into a more recon- 
dite and philosophical form, and were, ultimately, wrought into a 
vast system of metaphysical religion. The mystic number “Jive” 
the five divine operations, the division of the universe into classes of 
fives, etc^ all which are essential principles in modern Hindfiism, 
were also among the fundamentals of that earlier system. Then, too, 
was conceived the idea of man as a miniature universe, in whom these 
mysterious “ fives," with all their powers, divisions, relations, ope- 
rations, etc., are fully developed. The mystic number “three” as in 
the Triad, etc., seems to have had a later origin, as also the device of 
the four castes. Both these seem to belong to Brahmanism, or the 
next period. The chronological lines of this period cannot be so 
easily drawn. It must lie back of the Epoch b. c. 300, when the 
next period began to dawn. That there was then existent such a 
system of philosophical religion, is abundantly manifest from the ear- 
lier Brahmanical works above mentioned. I had often looked into 
Manu’s Institutes, and the Bh&gavat Geeta, but I never understood 
them satisfactorily until I had become acquainted with some of the 
standard metaphysical works of the Hindfis ; which are in fact the 
best commentaries we have on those ancient works, as well as on the 
whole system of Br&hmanical Hinduism. 

3. The third Period is the Purdnic , or Mythological This is the 
period of Brahmanical domination ; when the existing notions were 
developed in a more imposing and popular form, a form monstrously 
hieroglyphical and fabulous. It is here that we find the whole gene- 
alogy of Hindfi gods and goddesses, with all their mystic dress and 
accompaniments. To this period belong all the popular forms of 
temple-worship. 

The earlier form of the Purdnic system is found in the two Great 
Epics, and in the Institutes ; but its present form is that of the Pu- 
rfinas, works of a much more modem origin, and the products of dif- 
ferent ages. The eighteen great Puranas, in most of the materials 
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of which they are composed, are very similar to one another ; and 
yet they are of a polemical character. Some of them claim supre- 
macy for Brahm&, some for Vishnu, and some for Siva. Each sup- 
ports its peculiar claims, by the great mass of mythological legends 
and mystic dogmas, all being shaped to the distinctive nature of the 
god it exalts, and to his worship. All these works claim to be sup- 
ported by the authority of the Vedas. 

This shows that there have ever been different sects, or schools, 
among the Brahmans. These various schools are now all embraced 
in two great divisions, the Sdivas and the Vdishnavas. These two 
bodies recognize each other as right, or orthodox, in most respects > 
the one necessarily involving the other in all their fundamental doc- 
trines. On certain points they violently contend. 

Many popular errors are prevalent respecting some parts of 
Brahmanical Hinduism. These the Brahmans like to have prevail, 
as they help to shield them in their penetralia. All such errors 
would be at once dissipated by a con cct knowledge of their more 
sacred and concealed doctrines of philosophy. In their monstrous 
mythic system there is “ a unity in the midst of great diversity” The 
Brahman can quote his S&stras for authority in all his idolatrous 
practices, while he claims to be a worshipper of one god, In accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the same Sastras. This is a great fact in 
modern Hinduism, without a knowledge of which the system is not 
understood. My limits will allow only a very brief illustration of 
this particular: 

The doctrine of one God, in connection with almost innumerable 
objects of worship, and these of all varieties of character and relations, 
seems to be an inexplicable paradox. But the Hindu, whose tran- 
scendental powers have been developed through their divine Wisdom, 
finds no difficulty in the matter. How, then, do they explain it ? 
To understand their explanation, we must glance at some of the 
leading doctrines in their theology. Respecting the Deity, they 
hold ; 

1. That there is but one God, who is eternal, self-existent, omnip- 
otent, omniscient, all-pervading, formless, and unchangeable, even so 
as to exclude the exercises of desire, love, hatred, etc. Yet, he is 
capable of being developed, or manifest through material organism. 

2. That this one god exists in a twofold nature , that of male and 
female. In the philosophical poems these natures or Energies are 
often designated by the terms Purusha and Scdcti. In the English 
translation of the Bli&gavat G&eta, the female nature or energy at 
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deity is obscurely brought to view under the term “ nature.” All the 
divine operations whatever, are performed through the cooperation of 
these two Energies. In order that they may operate, it is necessary 
that they be developed, each in its appropriate organism* This doe* 
trine lies at the foundation of Hindti theogony, and leads to the whole 
genealogy of gods and goddesses. Every operative deity must ne- 
cessarily be an incarnation, and must have his incarnate Sakti or 
consort These two Energies and their modus operand* stand out to 
view in a great variety of symbols. These symbols, like the gods 
and goddesses themselves, are proper objects of worship. Of these, 
the most prominent, and the one everywhere to be seen, is, the 
Linga. This is usually a compound symbol, designed to shadow 
forth the two divine Energies in cooperation. It is, accordingly, a 
higher object of worship than most of the idols of the land. 

These views explain the worship of posts in certain cases, of stones 
of various forms, of univalve shells, holes in rocks, etc. The ele- 
phant’s proboscis has the same hieroglyphical meaning as the Linga. 
Hence, that animal is sacred, and of great importance in the services 
at temples. Herein, also, we have an explanation of the god with 
an elephant’s head, variously named Ganpat , Ganesa , PiUiydr , an 
idol worshipped more than any other one throughout India. He is 
the god of action , the operator in the reproducing processes in all 
organic beings. 

It is also an established principle, that the two Energies may be 
developed in any form, at any time, and to any extent, or to any 
number of times ; and that the form assumed is determined by the 
nature of the service to be performed, as the one must be adapted to 
the other. Hence the innumerable local deities which fill the land, 
such as Giants, Monsters, Men, Women, Beasts, Birds, Reptiles, 
Trees, Mountains, and the like. 

The myths respecting these local gods, do not so much explain the 
character of the deity exhibited, as the occasion of his appearance. 
The specific characteristics of a local deity are to be sought in the 
distinctive attributes of the great family to which he belongs, either 
that of Siva or Vishnu , and in the nature of his organism, as having 
the benevolent, or malevolent propensities developed. These things 
are all explained in their “ divine philosophy ! ” 

3. There is another very important principle to be considered in 
deciphering the complicated system of Hindu idolatry. It is that 
, which is involved in the mystic “jives” above mentioned. The spe- 
cific doctrine here to be considered is, that the production and gov- 
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eminent of the universe involves five distinct divine operations. 
Each of these operations, in accordance with the preceding state- 
ments, requires that the operator have an organism adapted to the 
nature of his service. Hence the necessity and consequent actual 
existence of five superior gods . Both the Sdivas and Vdishnavas 
hold this doctrine, and have each their five gods ; some of whom 
bear the same names in both schools, but others are differently de- 
nominated by them. The Sdivas, so far as my reading extends, are 
more precise in their designation of these duties, and in their modes 
of worship and meditation. Yet the existence and relations of the 
five can be distinctly traced in the earlier, as well as the later, works 
of the V&ishnava Br&hmans. 

These five operative gods include the common Hindu Triad, as 
Brahm&, Vishnu and Siva, and two others of a higher order of devel- 
opment These two are more commonly denominated, the Obscurer , 
and the Illuminator or Grace-giver . Their prerogatives respect the 
more spiritual department in the divine government, being confined 
to intellectual beings, to their conduct, destiny, etc. Hence their or- 
ganisms are of a more ethereal nature. They are not regarded as 
belonging to the catalogue of visible deities ; they can be seen only 
by tlie illuminated eye of the Wiseman. 

The other three, with their grosser organisms, are concerned in 
the management of the physical universe. Yet Siva and Vishnu are 
spoken of, each by his adherents* as supreme. But this is not strictly 
correct, and in the contests between these rival schools it is mutually 
condemned. In each of these schools the name of their distinctive 
deity is used in two senses ; one* referring to his specific develop- 
ment and office-work ; the other, to him as the representative of the 
whole class of operative gods, and hence as the index of the Eternal 
one. In this last sense he is, with them, the supreme God. They 
use these terms variously, somewhat as we use the term Christy some- 
times meaning the Mediatory and sometimes “ God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

The order of development and relative standing of the five opera- 
tive deities is as follows : 

The first is the Illuminator or Grace-giver. His form, or Bupam 
(a more comprehensive term than form), is a complete development 
of all the perfections of the five. In him Gndnam (divine wisdom) 
shines perfect over alL He dwells in light ineffable. When he re- 
veals himself to the soul, then its vision is perfect, and all things are 
seen as they are. The soul has then escaped all the entanglements 
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of its organism, and will not be bom again. Now clothed in light, 
it is “ like his Lord.” 

The second is the Obscurer. He is bora, as the Hindi! expresses 
it, from the preceding. His Rfipam is deficient in the development 
of the organ of Gnfinam, which is the characteristic perfection of the 
Illuminator ; but it possesses the attributes of the other forms. His 
characteristic propensity, or physiological bump, is that of Action. 
He prompts and guides the soul through all the courses of human 
action. The object is, that man may be made to eat the fruit of his 
own doings, and thus ““work out” his ultimate deliverance from the 
bondage of the human organism, which is his salvation. As this god 
keeps men in their native ignorance as to spiritual things in order 
that they may be led on in their fated courses of action, both good and 
bad, he is called the Obscurer. But as this is necessary for man’s 
ultimate good, even this administration is declared to be gracious. 

The third deity is Rudra, or, less properly, Siva. He is born from 
the Obscurer. His Rfipam is wanting in the development of the 
characteristics of the first two ; but in comparison with the last two, 
wisdom predominates in him. He is, collectively, the Triad. The 
three commonly named as the Triad are but an expansion of Rudra, 
by successive births, or developments. Rudra’s province is, to secure 
the proper continuance of the physical universe. This of course is 
done in accordance with laws before mentioned ; for everything comes 
and goes by the cooperation of the two divine Energies. Hence, in 
his department, there must be the work of generation, continuance or N 
growth, and destruction, with reproduction. These are all illustrated 
in the case of a plant propagated from the seed. Rudra, or Siva, is 
commonly called the Destroyer, because the work of destruction is 
peculiarly his right, and is not performed by the other two below him. 
But he is more strictly the Regenerator, or Reproducer. He de- 
stroys in order to reproduce. 

The fourth deity is Vishnu. He is born from Rudra, or Siva. 
His office-work consists in the agency which is required for the con- 
tinuance and growth of organic beings, from the moment of genera- 
tion until perfect maturity. He is hence called the Preserver. 

The fifth and lowest of the five is Brahma. He springs from 
Vishnu. He is the Generator, and properly the agent of all the others. 
Hence he is not generally recognized as a distinct, visible deity. He 
is rather a metaphysico-physiological abstraction ; and is one of the 
divine objects to be sought and seen by the devotee in his mystic 
studies and meditations, I once asked a learned Hindvi, who, under 
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the motive power of money, had been imparting to me some of their 
secret dogmas, “ Why do you have no temples to Brahma, and seem 
to pay him so little respect ? ” His characteristic reply was, “ Sir, 
were I to visit your house, should I pay my respects to your servant, 
nr to yourself?” 

Brahma is in no proper sense a Creator ; nor should he be placed 
first even in the common Triad. His name is displaced from the 
catalogue of the visible deities ; and his proper office-work or agency, 
is carried on by developments bearing other and various appellations 
in the different schools. Among most classes, however, the elephant- 
headed god, Pilliyar, or Ganesa, is regarded as the acting deity in 
every production. In reference to the physical world, he is virtually 
Brahma, especially since the original production of things from their 
eternal entities. This god (Pilliy&r) is called the Son of Siva. By 
means of this development of his own physical organism, Siva effects 
the work of generation, as a part of his proper business in the man- 
agement of the physical universe. 

Here it seems in place to remark, that the distinctive nature and 
character of the gods depend entirely on the development of their 
organisms; just as the structure of the animal determines its kind, 
marking out one an elephant, one a horse, one a cow, etc. ; and just 
as the physical conformation of a man has been supposed to determine 
his peculiarities of temper, mind, etc., i. e. to make him such a man 
as he is, rather than any other. 

Hence Siva, being what he is by means of his organic develop- 
ment, must, in carrying forward his appropriate work, be everywhere 
present in his own proper form, either visible or invisible ; both of 
which conditions are equally possible, and may be equally apposite. 

On the same principle, Siva’s son, the generating Pilliyar, may be 
everywhere developed. Hence the multiplicity of this idol is re- 
garded as quite consistent with the unity of the godhead. The cu- 
pidity of the priesthood has not been slow in discovering occasions 
for extending his visible presence. These considerations, mutatis 
mutandis , explain the multiplicity of other gods, all of whom, with 
very few exceptions, are but branches or children, from the family 
of either Siva or Vishnu, the two who head the catalogue of visible 
deities. As the agency of Pilliyar, the Generator, is necessarily in- 
volved in the production of Siva’s form, as really so as in any other 
developed existence, he has been shrewdly denominated, in their own 
poetic language, “ The son that was born before his father .” 

These fundamental doctrines, and other assumed attributes of the 
22 * 
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supreme deity, are variously drawn out and combined, so as to form, 
in fact, the very fabric of popular Hinduism. These radical princi- 
ples are seen by the eye of the initiated, in the forms, vehicles and 
dress of idols ; in the form, divisions and decorations of temples ; in 
the number, the varied shapes and uses of sacrificial utensils ; and 
in the articles offered in sacrifice ; in the institution and performances 
of dancing women ; in the nature, order and circumstances of the 
great periodical festivals held in temples throughout the land ; in the 
Ganges and other sacred waters and sacred places, resorted to by 
pilgrims for bathihg and other prescribed meritorious rites. My 
limits will not allow me to trace out these things to any great extent. 
A few additional particulars must suffice : 

The Hindtis have several Triads, which are more or less dis- 
tinctly to be seen in their popular forms of worship, as well as in 
various symbols. The commonly known Triad, Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahm&, constitute, as above mentioned, the embodiments of the three 
'natural or physical powers of the godhead. The prerogatives of 
these deities properly extend to no other departments of the divine 
administration, than what appertains to the physical universe. The 
government of man, as distinct from mere animal or inanimate ex- 
istences, lies beyond their province. This is not the highest of the 
Hindi! Triads. It does not enter so much into the spiritual relations 
and interests of the soul as others yet to be named. 

Another Triad is composed of the first three of the five operative 
deities. In this case, Rudra, or Siva, is considered as embracing 
the two lower developments, which both his organism and office-work 
imply. The doctrine of this Triad is not published to the masses ; 
but belongs to the mysteries which are to be known only by the reg- 
ularly initiated. It is shadowed forth in many of the mystic hiero- 
glyphics which adorn the temples, and in the forms of worship. 

Still another Triad is seen in the three deities which are usually 
drawn on the cars, or carried in sedans, on “ the great day of the 
feast ” or festival, which occurs at stated times, in the several tem- 
ples. The three idols presented on such occasions may sometimes 
be regarded as the representation of one or the other of the Triads 
above mentioned. But they more strictly and properly represent 
the Supreme, or Superior Deity, whose form or Rupam embraces 
the two divine Energies, and the two Energies separately devel- 
oped and embodied. In all such cases, of which Jagganaut is a fair 
specimen, the Superior deity is A male, while the two inferior are 
a male and a female. These, to the experienced eye, at once 
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present to view the unity of the Godhead, and the modus operandi 
in all departments of divine administration. 

This view of the subject shows the meaning and appropriateness 
of the name Jagganaut, or Universal Lord, as applied to the principal 
deity in that celebrated temple in Orissa ; and also the propriety of 
all classes, all castes, mingling indiscriminately in his worship. He 
belongs equally to all, being the Lord of the universe. 

So in multitudes of other temples we find substantially the same 
thing — Jagganaut under other appellations, and different schools 
mingling in the same worship. This is strikingly the case at R&m£- 
suram, a celebrated temple and bathing place, commonly called 
Adam's Bridge, between the continent and Ceylon. It is a place of 
great resort, at stated times, of all classes, and from all parts of India. 

Hence, also, in smaller temples S&iva priests not unfrequently 
conduct festivals in honor of Vfiishnava deities, and vice versa. This 
is consistent when the service is viewed as offered to the Universal 
Lord, and to his two instrumentalities, or agents, ever employed in 
the divine operations. 

These examples will be sufficient to show, how the whole system 
of Hindi! theogony, and their mytho-symbolic worship may be deci- 
phered and explained by the aid of their higher doctrines. They 
‘ will also illustrate the declaration made, that, in that monstrous sys- 
tem of Brahmanical religion, “ there is a unity in the midst of great 
diversity” 

I must now beg indulgence in a few remarks suggested by my 
subject. 

In Hinduism we have the singular fact of a Ihnng antiquity , and 
that, too, of the highest order. The intellectual life and vigor, which 
have given such perpetuity and expansion to the principles that form- 
ed the ancient mind, are still manifest in the Hindi! character. The 
principles which have thus operated to uphold such a vast and cum- 
brous system, have been equally efficient in sustaining the physical 
and intellectual powers of the people, in despite of the lowering and 
noxious influences of error and all the abominations of idolatry. The 
Ilindfis, unlike the red men of our forests, or the inhabitants of the 
Pacific isles, are not dying out, but are a living people, as thriving 
as any other, where the chances of life are allowed to them in any 
reasonable degree. 

We find in the character of the Hindi!, and in his modes of life, an 
expression of what has been for many ages. As their father^ were, 
so are they in many things. The account given of the people in 
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Alexander’s time, twenty-one centuries ago, is, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, equally correct now. The earliest allusions, found in Brfih- 
manical writings, to the domestic and other customs of the people, 
have a perfect illustration in what now exists. Have we not here, 
then, an important and deeply interesting field of inquiry for the 
classical scholar, for the ethnologist, and for the Biblical antiquarian 
and interpreter? 

The Sanskrit is now justly receiving much attention from Euro- 
pean scholars, not only as a rich and finished language, but as hold- 
ing a prominent place in comparative philology. The Tamil, which 
is the radical language of Southern India, is, in my opinion, equally 
deserving of attention. It is, perhaps, in its primitive character, far- 
ther removed from the Sanskrit than is the German. It is equally 
as rich, polished and pliant, as its northern neighbor. In it is found 
all the learning of the ancient Brahmanical tongue. In its two dia- 
lects, the High and the Low Tamil, it possesses a peculiarity of great 
interest to the philologist The High is the poetical dialect , and em- 
braces nearly all the learning of the people. Everything is written 
in poetry, even their Arithmetic, their Dictionary, their Materia Me- 
dica, their Astronomy. The poeticat dialect, in its words and struc- 
ture, is so unlike the common Tamil, that one acquainted with the 
latter merely, cannot understand a line of the former. Hence, inter-- 
preters , men whose business it is to sing off and translate the Pura- 
nas and other works into the language of the people, are everywhere 
in demand. The native Grammar of the High Tamil is complete 
and well-formed- 

Not only do th*se languages, these revealers of man as he has 
been and is, deserve attention ; but the system also, which they em- 
body, embracing, as it does, not only the religion of the people, but 
their whole encyclopaedia of science and literature, is worthy of much* 
more consideration than it has yet received from American scholars. 
The Hindu philosophical works, rightly understood, would, as I fully 
believe, form the best commentary on the ancient philosophy of the 
West, that we can have. 

During the age of Grecian philosophy, more was drawn from that 
fountain of Hindu thought and scheme, than has been generally sup- 
posed. In the Philosophical period of Hinduism, the eye of the 
western philosopher was attracted to the East, to the Hindu hiero- 
phant, with whom he found not only new ideas in philosophy, criti- 
cism, and ethics, but a system already formed, and far surpassing 
anything previously known in Egypt or Greece. We have good 
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evidence that some of the earliest of the Greek philosophers visited 
India, and carried thence many oriental ideas. But Plato, perhaps, 
did more than any before him, in working up the products of the 
oriental mind, and giving them an occidental cast. Of him it has 
been well said : “ At length the balance soul was born, who made the 
j E ast his base, and Europe his superstructure.” 

Hinduism also hinges on Bible facts and Bible truths at many 
points. Its earlier periods stretch through Old Testament times, 
back to within a few ages of Nimrod’s reign, while the forming pe- 
riod of Brahmanism embraces the times of Christ and his apostles, 
and the first publishment of the Gospel among the nations. It is 
abundantly manifest, that the principles and movements of the people 
of God, during those eventful periods, had an important influence in 
India. In existing Hindu works the characters of Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and other Bible worthies, are clearly discernible, appropriated, 
of course, to the interests of Hindfiism, and metamorphosed into ori- 
ental myths. Many of the great truths of revelation undoubtedly lie 
in the foundations of that master-system of error ; truths respecting 
God, the human soul, and the great work of Redemption. Some of 
these coincidences, or transcripts, belong to philosophical Hindfiism, 
forming radiating lines, which lead us back to that central region 
whence sprung the post-diluvian race, and where cluster the great facts 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. Others belong to the Puranic age. 
These give pretty clear indications of the existence in India of apos- 
tolic or other missionary labors of the early Christian church. There 
is much in the character of Krishna , a god who is often figured as 
crushing with his foot the head of a serpent, which is biting his heel, 
that bears strong resemblance to the New Testament view of Him who 
came u to bruise the serpent’s head.” But in the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the Hindfis, and in their domestic customs, the Bible 
student will find much to interest him, much that will remind him of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish temple, much that will closely 
correspond with the character and habits of the Jew, and things that 
will furnish ready illustrations of many passages in our more ancient 
Scriptures. 

I would not, however, point to India as a field interesting to the 
scholar merely. More especially would I invite the attention of this 
Society to it as a field for Christian enterprise . Here is at least one 
fourth of the unevangelized portion of the human race, and in cir- 
cumstances of great interest to the Christian philanthropist. I know 
of no class of unevangelized men, whose conversion to God would 
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seem to promise more for the interests of the church, than that of 
the Hindds. Besides, they are enthralled in such a system of relig- 
ious faith and practice, as leaves no hope of their deliverance, ex- 
cept help come to them from without, .from the Gospel. That mar- 
vellous combination of truth and error, of influences, which has held 
these millions in bondage through so long a succession of generations, 
will hold them still if left unresisted. + 

And now, my brethren, shall this state of things continue ? The 
only remedy, we know, is that presented in the Bible. The applica- 
tion of this remedy must be made by means of Christian missions. 
But where are the missionaries ? India, all open to the Gospel, and 
already moving and heaving as if in its transition 6 tage — yes, India 
has long been stretching out her hands to our “ schools of the pro- 
phets, ^ saying, “ Come ye, and help us." And never was this call 
more urgent than now, never enforced by more encouraging conside- 
rations ; and yet how few respond to it 1 Why is this so f Has this 
Society, in a Seminary so honored in the records of Christian mis- 
sions, duly entertained this question ? Has it either in fact , or in 
the plans and purposes of its members, its full and fair representation 
in that wide and whitened field — men who shall speak for you among 
those teeming millions, and tell to those ready to perish, your love to 
Christ, and your sympathy for dying souls ? Does not the command 
of Christ require this of you ? Do not the best interests of this Semi- 
nary, do not the best interests of our country which we so much love, 
the best interests of our American Zion, yea, of all that is valuable 
in life, and precious in the kingdom of Christ 5 do not all these inter- 
ests, so far as they depend on you, my brethren, demand that you do 
your duty , that you spread yourselves, in due proportions, through 
the whole field f I leave with you the question. I have time only 
to put it. Let each see to it, that he does his duty ; let him so plan 
and labor, that he may make the most of life , in this eventful period 
of the world’s history. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE GROTIAN THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Translated from the German of Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur, Professor ordi- 
narius of Evangelical Theology in the University of Tubingen, by Rev. Leon- 
ard Swain, Nashua, N. H. 

[The work from which the following extract is taken, is entitled : 
Die christliche Lehre von der Versohnung ; in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung von der alteste Zeit bis auf die neueste.] 

It was a natural and almost necessary result, that two such oppo- 
site views as that of Socinus on the one hand, and that of the church 
on the other, should call forth a third one of intermediate character. 
And in this remark is indicated the place which Hugo Grotius and 
his well known treatise holds in the history of our doctrine ; since, 
although it was his design in taking ground against the Socinian view, 
merely to defend the satisfaction -theory which was held by the 
church , 1 the actual result was, that, instead of defending that theory, 
he substituted an entirely different one in its place. 

The fundamental error of the Socinian view was found by Grotius 
to be this : that Socinus regarded God in the work of redemption as 
holdiftg the place merely of a creditor, or master, whose simple will 
was a sufficient discharge from the existing obligation . 2 But as we 
have in the subject before us to deal with punishment and the remis- 
sion of punishment, God cannot be looked upon as a creditor, or an 
injured party, since the act of inflicting punishment does not belong 
to an injured party as such. The right to punish is not one of the 
rights of an absolute master or of a creditor, these being merely per- 
sonal in their character ; it is the right of a ruler only. Hence God 
must be considered as a ruler, and the right to punish belongs to the 
ruler as such, since it exists not for the punisher’s sake but for the 
sake of the commonwealth, to maintain its order and to promote the 

1 Hence the title of the work : Defensio fidci catholicae de satisfactione Christi. 

a De satisf. c. 2. § 3. p. 36. Vnlt Socinus partem omnem offensam esse poe- 
nae creditorem, atque in ea tale habere jus, quale alii creditores in rebus sibi 
debitis, quod jus saepe etiam dominii voce appellat, ideoque saepissime repetit, 
Deum hie spectandum ut partem offensam, ut creditorem, ut dominum, tria haec 
ponens tanquam tantundem valentia. Hie error Socini, per totam ipsius tracta* 
tionem latissime diffusus — to ttqutov ytvdog. 
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public good. 1 The act of atonement itself is defined in general as a 
judicial act, in accordance with which, one person is punished in or- 
der that another may be freed from punishment, or as an act of dis- 
pensation, by which the binding force of an existing law is suspended 
in respect to certain persons or things. The first question to be 
asked, therefore, is, whether such a dispensation or relaxing is possi- 
ble in respect to the law of punishment. Grotius does hesitate 
to answer this question in the affirmative, on the ground that all 
positive laws are relaxable. The threat Of punishment in Gen. 2: 
17, contains in itself, therefore, the implied right to dispense with 
the infliction of that punishment, and that too without supposing any 
essential change in God himself, since a law in relation to God and 
the divine will, is not something having an internal force and author- 
ity of its own (nichts Inneres) but is merely an operation or effect of 
the divine will. The objection that none but the guilty, person him- 
self can receive the punishment which is due to his crime, is answered 
by the distinction, that although every sinner as such, does, in ac- 
cordance with the very idea of sin, deserve punishment, still, it is 
not a matter of absolute necessity that this punishment should be ac- 
tually inflicted. As therefore the remission of punishment is a thing 
which is not in its own nature impossible, it must be left to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case to decide how far such remission 
shall really be admitted. If the authority of law is not to be danger- 
ously weakened, it should be admitted only in cases of the greatest 
exigency. Such a case clearly, is that which is offered in the very in- 
stance which we are now contemplating, where, by the actual infliction 
of the punishment the entire race of man becomes devoted to death. 2 
And, as on the one side, the possibility of the remission of punish- 
ment cannot be denied, so on the other it cannot be shown to be ab- 
solutely unjust that one person should be punished for another’s sin. 
The essential thing in punishment is that it should be inflicted in 

1 Gap. 8. $ 1. p» 34. Poenas infligere, aut a poenis aliquem libcrarc, quera 
puuire possis, quod justificare vocat scriptura, non est nisi rcctoris, qua talis, 
priino et per se, ut puta in familia patris, in republica regis, in universo Dei. — 
Unde sequitur, omnino hie Deura considcrendum ut rectorem. — Cap. 2. $ 9. p. 
41. At jus puniendi non punientis causa, existit, sed causa communitatis alicu- 
jus. Poena enim omnis propositum habet bonum commune, ordinis nimirum 
eonservationem et exemplum, ita quidem ut rationem expetibilis non habeat nisi 
ab hoc fine, cum jus dominii et crediti per se sint expetibilia. 

2 Cap. 3. $ 6. p. 51. Quia, si omnes pcccatores morti etemae mancipandi 
fuissent, periissent fnnditus ex rerum nature duae res pulcherrimae, cx parte 
hominum, religio in Deum, ex parte Dei, preccipuae in homines bencficcntiae 
testatio. 
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consequence of sin, not that it should be inflicted upon the person 
who committed the sin. If now it admits of no doubt that a superior 
may properly inflict upon a subject, as the punishment of another’s 
sin, whatever he might properly inflict upon him irrespectively of 
another’s sin, then may God, without incurring the charge of injus- 
tice, permit Christ to suffer and die for the sins of men . 1 This course, 
then, being in itself a permissible one, the only question is, why God 
actually determined to adopt it- As the Scripture says that Christ 
suffered and died for our sins, we are to infer that God purposed not 
to forgive sins so numerous and so great, without a striking penal 
example, in order to show his displeasure at sin by some act which 
should in strictest propriety be termed a penal act And besides this 
inward reason, lying in the very nature of the Deity, and called in 
Scripture the wrath of God, there was the additional consideration 
that the less sin is punished, the more lightly it will be regarded. 
Prudence itself, therefore, must lead the Deity to exact the punish- 
ment, especially where such punishment has been expressly threat- 
ened beforehand. Thus in the penal example furnished by the death 
of Christ, there is exhibited at once the divine grace and the divine 
severity, the hatred of God against sin and his care for the mainte- 
nance of the law . 1 And this is the mode of relaxing the laws which 

1 Cap. 4. f 18. p. 63. Hoc proprie quaeritur: an actus, qui sit in potestate su- 
perioris, etiam citra considcrationem delicti alieni possit ab ipso superiorc ordi- 
nari in poenam alieni delicti. Hoc injustum esse negat scripture, quae Deutn 
hoc saepius fecisse ostendit, negat nature, quia vetare non probatur, negat apert# 

consensus gentium Nihil ergo iniquitatis in eo est. quod Deus, cujus est sttmmi 

potest&s, ad omnia per se non iqjusta, nulli ipse legi obnoxius cruciatibus at 
morte Christi uti voluit, ad siatuendum exempt um grave ad versus culpas im- 
mensas nostrum omnium, quibus Chris tus erat conjunctissimus nature, regno, 
vadimonio. 

* Cap. 5. f 8. p. 69. Hoc ipso Deus non tan turn suum ad versus pcccata odium 
testatum fecit, ac proin de nos hoc facto a peccatis deterruit (facilis enim est cob 
lectio, si Deus ne resipiscentibus quidem peccata remittere voluit nisi Christo in 
poenos succcdente, multo minus inultos sinet contumaces), verum inslgni modo 
insuper patcfecit suinmum erga nos amorem ac benevolentiam, quod ille scilicet 
nos pepcrcit cui non erat ddnitfOQov (indtfferens), puuire peccata, sed qui tanti id 
faciebat, ut potius* quam impunita omnino dimitteret, filium sttum unigenitttra 
ob ilia peccata pocnis tradiderit. Cap. 6. $ 11. p. 71. Justitiae rectoris pars est, 
servare leges, etiam positivas et a se latas, quod verum esse tarn in universitate 
libera, quam in rege summo probant Jurisconsulti 1 cui illud est consequens, ut 
rcctori relaxare legem talcm non liceat nisi causa aliqua accedat si non neces- 
saria, certc sufficiens : quae itidem recepta est a Jurisconsultis sententia. Ratio 
utriusque est, quod actus ferendi ant relaxandi legem, non sit actus abaoluti do« 
minii, sed actus imperii, qui tendere debeat ad boni ordinis conservationem. 

VOL. IX. No. 84. 23 
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jurists themselves pronounce the best, viz. by commutation or com- 
pensation ; because thereby the least injury is done to the authority 
of the law, and the design with which the law was made is effectually 
secured, as when one who is charged with the delivery of a thing is 
free from his liability on paying its full value. For, the same thing, 
and the same value, are terms very nearly related. 1 Such a com- 
mutation may take place not only with respect to things, but also with 
respect to persons, where it can be done without injury to another. 

In these few statements is contained the entire theory of Hugo 
Grotius. What is essential to it lies in this main proposition : God 
neither would nor could forgive the sins of men without the setting 
up of a penal example. This is done by the death of Christ Hence 
the death of Christ is the necessary condition of the forgiveness of 
sin, and what it always actually presupposes. The theory, there- 
fore, hangs upon the idea of a penal example, and of its presupposed 
necessity, and the question for us now to consider, is, how, by means 
of that idea, it stands related on the one hand to the theory of the 
church which it would defend, and on the other, to the 8ocinian the- 
ory which it would confute. 

As to its relation to the satisfaction-theory held by the church, it 
will be seen at once, that it asserts the necessity of the death of Christ 
in order to the forgiveness of sin, in a sense wholly different from 
that which the church intends. If the death of Christ is necessary 
only as a penal example, then its necessity is grounded, not in the 
very nature of God himself, not in the idea of absolute justice, by 
which sin, guilt, and punishment are inseparably bound together, but 
merely in that outward relation which God holds to men as a ruler. 
The real object of consideration is not past sin, but future. The 
guilt of past sin may be removed immediately, for God has the abso- 
lute right to remit punishment; and a penal example is necessary 
only for the purpose of maintaining the honor of the law, and guard- 
ing against sin in time to come. The connection, therefore, between 
Sin and punishment is not an inherent, internal connection, founded 
in the very nature of sin ; the desjgn of punishment is merely to pre- 
vent sin ; or, in other words, it is connected with sin only in conse- 
quence of a positive law emanating from God as the supreme Ruler. 
Hence the final ground upon which Grotius goes back to prove the 
necessity of instituting a penal example, is merely the penal sanction 
contained in Gen. 2: 17. The advocates of the satisfaction-theory 
indeed go back to the same sentence, but only to remark in it a ne- 

1 F. 68. Proxima enim sunt idem et tantundem. 
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cessary outflowing of the divine justice. Grotius, on the contrary, 
takes the absolute idea of divide justice entirely away ; for, if he af- 
firms, in opposition to Socinus, that justice is an attribute which be- 
longs of itself to the very nature of God, but at the same time asserts 
that the actual exercise of the attribute depends on the will of God, 1 
it is precisely the same as the assertion of Socinus himself, that penal 
justice is the effect of the divine will ; and if he further says that 
God does what he does, not without a cause, still, the ultimate ground 
is not God’s absolute nature, but his absolute will, which is, in itself, 
equally competent to punish or not to punish. 

Here, then, is an important distinction between the theory of Gro- 
tius and that of the church. The best scale for the measurement of 
their mutual relations is furnished by the idea of satisfaction. The 
main point in the church’s theory of satisfaction is this, that what 
Christ did was precisely the same thing which men themselves were 
to have done. If Christ had not made a strict and perfect satisfac- 
tion for men, they could not have been released from sin. Socinus 
objected to this, that satisfaction and forgiveness were contradictory 
ideas. This assertion, Grotius, as the defender of the church’s doc- 
trine of satisfaction, could not admit. He therefore replied that sat- 
isfaction and forgiveness were not strictly simultaneous ; that accord- 
ing to the conditions established by God, the latter then first follows 
the former, when a man by faith in Christ turns to God and prays 
him for the forgiveness of his sins.* This distinction must certainly 
be made if the objection of Socinus is to be successfully met, and the 
two ideas are to be permitted to stand side by side. Bufr Grotius 
could not stop here. If it is only a penal example that is furnished 
by the death of Christ, then the idea of satisfaction strictly speaking, 
has no further relevancy. As, however, Grotius wished to retain 
this idea, he brought to his assistance a peculiar distinction, which is 

1 Cap. 5. $ 9. p. 70. Justitia ilia, sive rectitndo, ex qua nascuntur turn alia, 
turn poenarum retributio, proprietas est in Deo residens. Sed in hunc errorem 
inductus videtur Socinus, quod Dei proprietatum effectus quosvis esse credidit 
necessarios omnino, cum multi sint liberi, intercedente scilicet inter proprietatem 
et effectum actu libero voluntatis. Neque idco, quia liber est Deo proprietatum 
istarum usus, did potest, cum iis utitur, sine causa facere quod facit. 

2 Cap. 6. $ 8. p. 81. Fuit et Christi satisfacientis, et Dei satisfactionem admit- 
tends, hie animus ac voluntas, hoc denique pactum et foedus, non ut Deus statim 
ipso perpessionU Christi tempore poenas rcmittcret, sed ut turn dcraum id fieret, 
cum homo vera in Christum fide ad Deum conversus, supplex veniam precare- 
tur. Non obstat hie ergo sadsfacdo, quo minus sequi possit remissio. Satisfac- 
tio cnim non jam sustulerat debitum, sed hoc egcrat, ut propter ipsam debitum 
aliquando tolleretur. 
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made in law between the two ideas denoted respectively by the terms 
solutio and tatisfactio. If, said Grotius, the very thing which is 
owqd, be paid either by the debtor himself, or, which is in this case 
the same thing, by another in the debtor’s name, then the discharge 
of the debt takes place by that very act, bat it is to be called a dis- 
charge, not a remission (remissio). Not so, however, when some- 
thing else is paid than the specific thing which was due. In this case, 
there mast be added, on the part of the creditor or ruler, an act of 
remission, as a personal act ; and it is this kind of payment, that may 
be either accepted or refused by the creditor, which is properly 
called, in the technical language of the law, satisfaction. While, 
therefore, it was the original design of Grotius in all this, merely to 
prove, in opposition to Socinus, that the idea of satisfaction did not 
exclude that of remission, what he really did was to substitute in 
place of the common idea of satisfaction a totally different one . 1 
For the common idea of satisfaction rests essentially on the supposi- 
tion that Christ has rendered precisely the same thing which men 
themselves were to have rendered. If now such a payment (solutio) 
be, as Grotius asserts, no remission (remissio), but only a discharge 
(liberatio), then it must be conceded to Socinus, which was the thing 
contested by Grotius, that the ideas of satisfaction and remission 
mutually contradict and exclude each other, or in other words, that 

1 The principal passage which belongs here reads thus : Cap. 6. $ 6. p. 78. 
Alia solutio ipso facto liberat, alia non ipso facto. Ipso facto liberat solutio rei 
plane ejusdem, quae erat in obligationc. Perinde autem est utrum ipse reus 
sol vat, an'aliud pro co, hoc animo, ut ipse liberetur. Ubi ergo idem solvitur ant 
a debitorc, aut ab alio nomine debitoris, nulla contingit remissio. Nihil e nim 
citra debitum agit creditor aut rector. Quare si quis poenam pertulerit, quam 
debet, liberatio hie erit, remissio non erit. Ac talis liberations professionem in 
jure crediti proprie ac stricte anoxyv, apocham (quittance), vocant Jurisconsulti. 
Alia vero quaevis solutio ipso facto non liberat, puta, si aliud quam quod erat in 
obligatione, soivatur. Sed necesse est, actum aliquem accederc, creditoris aut 
rcctoris, qui actus recte et usitate remissio appellator. Talis autem solutio quae 
aut admitti aut recusari potest, admissa in jure, speciale habet nomen satisfac- 
tions quae interdum solutioni opponitur. Compare Cap. 6. § 8. p. 80, where he 
remarks in opposition to Socinus : Illud vero, quod dicit, satisfactione omnino et 
statim tolli debitum, ad rem quidem pertinet, sed verum non est, nisi satisfactio 
contra juris usum sumatur pro ipsius rei, quae debetur, ab ipso qui debet, facta 
solutionc, de qua nos non agimus. In an essay in the Evang. Kirchenzeitung 
for 1834, p. 606, a doubt is very justly expressed whether Grotius was quite hon- 
est on this point, and a document is brought forward from the Corpus Juris to 
show that the distinction which Grotius assumed to exist between the terms sat - 
is/actio , and apocha , or solutio , as used in the technical language of law, is by no 
means of such a charticter as he has represented it. 
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the satisfaction which Vas made by Christ does not deserve the 
name of satisfaction in the sense which the common theory of 
the church connected with that expression. But if Christ has not 
made satisfaction in this sense, if he has not truly and perfectly 
rendered for men what they were to have rendered for them* 
selves, then the idea of satisfaction can be applied to him only so 
far as he has given to God something, whatever that something 
may be, in place of that which was to have been rendered by men 
themselves in their relation to God. This then is the precise mean- 
ing of the theory of Grotius, and the difference between it and the 
satisfaction-theory of the church. The idea of satisfaction is let down 
from its full and real import to the idea of a mere rendering of some- 
thing (einer irgendwie geschehener Leistung) ; Christ has made sat- 
isfaction so far as be has fulfilled a condition, of whatever kind it 
may be, upon which God has suspended the forgiveness of the sins 
of men ; so far as he has given to God a something with reference to 
that end. 1 This something is that penal example, without the setting 
forth of which, God could not have forgiven the sins of men. 

If it appears from what has been said, that this theory has no right 
to give itself out as the theory of the church, the following points will 
show also how little it differs in essence from that of Socinus himself : 

1. Even supposing that in the language of law there is such a dis- 
tinction to be made between payment (solutio) and satisfaction, as 
Grotius alleges, still he has by no means shown that the idea of sat- 
isfaction as held by the church is in itself untenable, and that it is in 
the nature of the case impossible to hold the legal idea of satisfaction 

1 Though Grotius is very careful not to bring forward this point into any po- 
sition in which he could be expected to go into a formal defence of it, still it lies 
very clearly in his definition of satisfaction. Sec for instance how he expresses 
himself in reference to certain passages of Scripture. That wc arc according to 
! Cor. 6; 20. 7: 23, bought with a price, means merely, solulione aliqua liberati sumus . 
The expression avx IX vtqov 1 Tim. 2: 6, whose real meaning he proposed to main- 
tain against the Socinian explanation of impendium qualecunque, he nevertheless 
himself thus explains ; Est tale Xirryov (pretium ), in quo liberator simile quiddam 
subit ei malo, quod ei imminebat, qui liberatur. In explanation of the words 
ayri nolloir he remarks p. 114, Eramus mortis debitores. Ab hoc debito libera- 
tionem nobis Christus impctravlt aliquid dando. Dare autem ajiquid ut per id 
ipsum alter a debito liberetur, est solvere ant satisfacere. It is always of a mere 
gliquid that he speaks, never of an equivalent. Hence such expressions as, that 
in the death of Christ there was no solutio rei ipsius debitae, quae ipso facto li- 
beral: nostra cnim mors et quidem etcrua crat in obligadone, can be regarded 
only as a direct contradiction of the theory of the church, it being an essential 
part of that theory that Christ has endured eternal death for men. 

23* 
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at the same time with the church idea of it It is rather the defini- 
tions of Grotiu9 himself which appear capricious and self-contradic- 
tory. The ide£ of satisfaction, according to him, does not rest upon 
the fact that another has made payment, but upon the fact that he 
has paid something else than the precise thing itself which was due. 
If now it be said in further explanation of this something else , that 
the obligation requires the punishment of the person himself who has 
incurred the guilt, according to the principle that guilt attaches to the 
person, 1 then it is clear that the second definition becomes identical 
with the first again, that he who pays for another, pays something 
else than the precise thing which was due, for the Yery reason that 
he is another, and not the person himself who was bound to pay. 
And still, in giving the definition of the term sohtfio , Grotius declares 
it to be indifferent whether the debtor himself pays, or another pays 
for him, if it only be done in his name. Either, therefore, one mao 
can never pay another’s debt without the payment (solutio) imme- 
diately becoming a satisfaction (satisfactio) because it is made by an- 
other, or else, if the possibility that one man should pay for another 
is not to be denied, the essential thing in satisfaction must be this, 
that one man pays for another, irrespective of the question whether 
what he pays is the same thing that the debtor himself was to have 
paid, or something different. The legal possibility, however, that 
one person should pay or be punished for another, cannot be denied 
by Grotius, since the essential thing in punishment, in his view, is, 
not that the sinner himself should be punished, but only that there 
should be in general a connection between punishment and sin. It 
is therefore an entirely wilful substitution of one thing for another, 
in which Grotius has here allowed himself. Instead of proving what 
w*as the main point, and what did not admit of being approached in 
any such stealthy and sidelong manner, viz. that Christ not only paid 
as another , but also paid an other thing (nicht bios als alius solvit , 
sondern auch aliud solvit ), Grotius merely proved that, according to 
the common language of law, that which takes place in an instance of 

1 On p. 78, Grotius assigns as the reason cur poenae eorporalis vicarius ipso 
facto reum, solvendo poenam, nequcat liberare . . . non quia alius solvit, sed quia 
solvit aliud quam quod est in obligatione. Est enim in ohligatione afflietio ip- 
sius qui deliquit, unde did solct, noxam caput sequi. Quod in aliis quoquc obli- 
gationibus factum mere persoualibus vidcre est. In his onlm omnibus, si alius 
solvat, ipso facto liberatio non sequetur quia simul aliud solvitur. Quare nt ex 
poena unius nltcri liberatio coutingat, actus quidem rectoris debet iutcrcedcre. 
Lex enim, ipsum qui deliquit puniri imperat. Hie actus respectu legis est re- 
iaxatio, respectu debitoris, remissio. 
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satisfaction, is not so much the payment by another (das alius solvit), 
as it is the payment of another thing (das aliud solvit). The real 
thing in question, therefore, is not proved ; all that has been done is 
merely to assume the thing itself as already granted and apply to it a 
legal definition. But if Grotius thought himself compelled absolutely 
to assume the thing itself, can he have done it for any other reason 
than because he himself could not withhold his assent from the argu- 
ments which were urged by Socinus against the idea of a satisfaction 
in the strict sense of the word and as held by the church ? 

2. As Grotius rejected the common idea of satisfaction as held by 
the church, so also be declared himself against the idea of Acceptila- 
tion. 1 He objects to Socinus that he has applied this idea to the act 
of God in forgiving sin, an idea which can have no pertinence what- 
ever in the case of a penal relation. 3 But here again he has entirely 
changed the point of view, and the legal definitions to which he once 
more resorts, are only a weak device to conceal the real state of the 
case. The idea of acceptation can mean nothing to Socinus, for he 
holds that nothing was actually given to God by the death of Christ, 
but that Christ was only a promulgator of that which God, of his 
own good will, has imparted to men. On the contrary, there is no 
other theory to which the idea of acceptilation can be applied with so 


1 Acceptilation, according to the definition of Bretschncider (Dogmat II. pp. 
338, 341), is that which takes place when one consents to accept a thing as an 
equivalent, although it is not in itself really equal to that in place of which it is 
received ; its sufficiency for the given purpose being constituted not by its own 
inherent worth, hut by the receiver’s determination to accept it. — Th. 

* I*. 79. Nam acccpto fertur ea res, quae accipi jjotest. At poenam corporalem 
rector revera exigit, sed non accipit, quia nihil ex poena nd ipsum proprie per- 
vetiit. So little had Socinus to do with. the idea of Acceptilation, that he never 
deals with it as Crcllius properly observes in his Reply to Grotius : Vidcre jam 
potest Grotius, etiutnsi Socinus dixisset, agi hie dc acccptilatione, seu actum 
hunc Dei esse acceptilationem. earn tamen sententiam isto quo hie utitur, argu- 
memo, utpote invalido, non everti. Sed unde constat Grotio, ita sentire Soci- 
num ? Quod idem de ipso uffirmat (cap. 6) nec scripsit id Socinus uspiam, nec 
cogitavit, sed tantum alicubi reprehendens doctos quosdam viros (in marginc 
autem libri sui Bezam notat), qui voeem impntandi apud Paulum exponentes 
dicunt, id nobis aceeptuin ferri, quod non ipsi exsolvimus. sed alius pro nobis, 
ostendit, illos non recte locutos : siquidem actus quo quippiam acceptum fertur 
altcri, qui accept ilatio dicitur, sit per sola verba obligation}* liberatio, ita ut ac« 
ceptuin non possit ferri illud quod revera solutum est. Quod si ob haec verba 
(Alia enim non reperio) Soeinum et hie et infra reprehendit Grotius, ipsemet ccr- 
ncre jam potest vel Socini verba sc non considcrasse, vel inique reprehend isso. 
This remark also, to which Crellius is fairly entitled, is another testimony tq the 
equivocal'd^aling of Grotius. 
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much right as the very theory of Grotius himself. When he says, 
in explanation of that term, that it stands opposed to actual payment, 
that it is only figurative, a payment merely conceived to have taken 
place, it is obvious that there is a play upon the doable meaning of 
the term payment (solutio) ; for the opposite of acceptation can be 
only that particular kind of payment in which is rendered the very 
thing that was due, or else its perfect equivalent 1 That acceptation 
presupposes something which can be accepted, is what Grotias him* 
self alleges as a proof that something must really be given. If, 
therefore, it is called an imaginary payment, it is imaginary only so 
far as that which is given is imperfect, so as to require that what is 
lacking, whether more or less, should be regarded as if it were re- 
ceived. Moreover, this is the very thing which Grotius repeatedly 
puts forward as the peculiar point of his theory, that something was 
offered to God by Christ, through which satisfaction was rendered, 
and without which satisfaction, God could not have forgiven the sins 
of men. On this very ground it is obviously incorrect to say that 
the idea of acceptation has no pertinence in the case of punishment. 
When Grotius himself, in speaking of Christ’s death, says there was 
in it a giving of something (einem dare aliquid), he reduces the pe- 
nal relation to the relation of the debtor and creditor, and with obvi- 
ous propriety too, since punishment even may be regarded in the 
light of a debt which must in some way be removed before a man can 
come into favor with God. 

The more undeniably the theory of Grotius is seen to agree fun- 
damentally with that of Socinus in the two points abovementioned, 
the more necessary becomes the inquiry : in what then does the pe- 
culiarity of the Grotian theory consist ? It can be found only in that 
idea of penal example, which Grotius transferred to the death of 
Christ ; though even in this respect it cannot be concealed that there 
is a close affinity between the two theories. Although Grotius choos- 
es to hold fast the idea of satisfaction in a certain sense, it neverthe- 
less amounts to nothing else at last, but the idea of a penal example, 

1 With equal ambiguity Grotius expresses himself when he says, p. 107, Ea 
est pretii natura, ut sui valore nut aestimatione alterum moveat ad concedendam 
rem, aut jus aliquod, puta, impunitatem. If estimation is to be distinguished 
from worth in the objective sense, from equivalency, then it can be only the sub- 
jective estimate of a thing, that is declared to be sufficient, without reference to 
its objective value. But why did not Grotius explain himself more definitely on 
this point, and why does he to the last persist in using, as if it were the most ap- 
propriate expression, that most indeterminate of all formulas: dare aliquid 
propter aliquid 3 
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through which, God, for the purpose of maintaining the authority of 
his law, declares, in the language of palpable fact, his hatred and 
abhorrence of sin. 1 For what other purpose, however, should the 
authority of the law be maintained, than that sin may be prevented 
at the same time that the pardon of sin is bestowed ? The principal 
thing insisted mi, then, both by Grotios and Socinus, fc, the moral 
impression which is produced by the death of Christ ; with only this 
difference, that this moral elemefot is taken by Grotios in a negative 
sense, by Socinus in a positive sense ; since, according to Grotios, 
the moral effect of Christ’s death consists in the fact that it is a set* 
ting forth of the punishment which is connected with sin, while ao- 

1 This is especially evident from the following passage, in which Grotios 
maintains against Socinus, p. 86, Duplicem Dei non liberalitatem (ea enim vox 
ab hoc argumento aliena et Scripturae inositata est) sed beneficentiam nostra 
quoqne sententia agnoscit, et quidem majorem mnlto, qnam ista nnpemata So- 
dni opinio. Prior est beneficentia, quod com Dens magno odio contra peccatum 
incitaretur, possetqne tarn nobis parcere omnino nolle, qnam peccatoribos angelis 
parcere omnino noluit, tamen nt nobis parceret, non modo solutionem talem, 
qnam admittere non tenebatur, admiserit, sed ipse qaoque altro earn repererit. 
Hoc certe beneficium mnlto est majns atqne Blustrins, qnam si Dens plane jndi- 
cans nihil refer re, exemplnm statneretnr aiiquod nec ne, peccata nostra reliquis- 
oet impunita, quod volt Socinns. Non ergo dementia Dei poenae solntione ever- 
titur, com talem solutionem admittere multoqne magis in venire (the solutio, there- 
fore, is only the setting forth of the penal example) ex sola dementia processerit. 
The second proof of the divine goodness is that God gave his Son to die ut earn 
solutionem, sive satisfactionem pe rage ret poenas peccatorum nostrorum ferendo, 
to which Grotios adds still farther against Socinus, Dei caritatem a nobis majo- 
rem predicari vel hoc evincat, quod beneficia non ex solo impendio, sed pricepue 
ex militate, quae ex impendio ad bcneficio affectum manat, par est aestimari. 
Nos autem praeter utilitatis, quas nobiscum Socinus confitetur, unam eximiam, 
quam illc abnegat, grato animo agnoscimus. Neque dicimus a Deo impensum 
esse filinm, ut ipse Dens suum receperet (Grotins finds fault with this accord- 
ingly in the theory of the church) ac si Denm sordidnm facimus, quod nobis ex- 
probat Socinus, sed ideo id factum a Deo dicimns, ut peccati meritnm suumque 
ad versus peccata odium palam testata faceret, et simul quantum ejus nobis par- 
cendo fieri poterat, rerum ordini legisque suae auctoritati consuleret. All this 
again is only the idea of penal example, and yet it is called by Grotius imme- 
diately afterward a finis snperadditns satisfactions. Even the idea of active obe- 
dience Grotios cannot wholly relinquish. P. 87, Negare nolumas vim satisfac- 
tions esse etiam in ipsa Christi actione (obsequiosa). Solet enim saepe etiam 
actio grata admitti velut in poenae compensationem. Qnamvis beneficium acci- 
pere Dens non potest, ipsins tamen summa bonitas qualecnnque obseqninm quasi 
pro beneficio accipit. Is this actio obsequiosa anything else than the moral dis- 
position which was manifested by Christ in his death, and which, even the Soci- 
nian doctrine makes a condition ( Voranssetzung) of the foigiveness of sin? 
The instrumental agency (das Vermitteludc) in either case, is the moral impres- 
sion which is produced by the death of Christ. 
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cording to Socinus, it consists in the moral disposition which was 
exhibited by Christ in his death. Even by Socinus himself, there- 
fore, the bestowment of pardon is made dependent upon a moral con- 
dition which is connected with the death of Christ. 

Although it is obvious that, if the death of Christ is once put un- 
der the mond point of view, and in accordance therewith, the atten- 
tion be directed not so much to past as to future sin, it is not neces- 
sary to confine ourselves exclusively* to any one mode of explaining 
its moral action, still it is just as undeniably obvious that, viewing 
the two theories of Grotius and Socinus from their common point of 
opposition to that of the church, we must regard the Grotian idea of 
a penal example as an essential improvement of the Socinian theory. 
Not only is the idea of punishment in itself a very essential element 
of every theory of atonement and redemption , 1 and, as such, unjusti- 
fiably omitted by Socinus, but there results from the fact the not in- 
considerable advantage, that so many passages of the New Testament, 
in the explanation of which, the Socinian exegesis cannot escape the 
charge of caprice and violence, fall into easy and natural accordance 
with the idea of Grotius . 3 This, however, is the only advantage of 
which this theory can boast ; in other respects, so far as it differs from 
the main points of the Socinian scheme, it is obnoxious to the same 
charge of incompleteness which is so seldom to be escaped by those 
theories which affect an intermediate position between two points of 
view that are essentially divergent. The Socinian system is a i least 
entirely consistent, in this respect, that, as it takes a much lower view 
of the work of Christ than was taken by the church, so also it takes 
an equally low view of the person of Christ ; while in the theory of 
Grotius, there is this marked disproportion, that, occupying the same 
position with the Socinian scheme, in its view of the work of Christ, 
it at the same time regards, as does the church, the person of Christ 
not as a mere man, but as the incarnate Son of God, and hence fails 
to explain in any satisfactory manner why the sufferings of such a 
God-man should have been necessary, if they were designed to be 
only a penal example. This defect, however, is only of a piece with 
the entire character of the Grotian theory, so far as it is distinguished 

1 P, 87. Finis h&ec satisfaction^, sive poen&e ferendae, mnlto apertios, immo 
multo etiam certiore nexu cam morte Christi cohaeret, quam illi fines qnos ag- 
noscit Socinas. Nam testimoninm doctrinae satis atque abunde pr&ebere pote- 
rant miracula : gloria qnoqne codes tis conferri Christo, non interveniente morte, 
facile potuit : at poenae laendae mors, talis praesertim, proprie accommodata est 
et poena ipsa pariendae liberation!. 

8 See on this point cap. 7 — 10 of the work of Grotins. 
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from the other two theories to which it is opposed. While they start 
from the idea , the church theory from the idea of the absolute Justice, 
the Socinian from the idea of the absolute Goodness, of God, or at 
least, put the historical fact, the death of Christ, into such relation to 
these respective ideas, as that our whole mode of conceiving that fact 
is to be determined by them, the theory of Grotius is founded upon 
exactly the opposite view. This theory cannot rightly be said to 
start from an idea; since, in the penal example which it beholds in 
the death of Christ, absolute Justice and absolute Goodness neutralize 
each other in snch a way that the theory hardly has a definite prin- 
ciple left ; except as we must confess that the idea of a penal exam- 
ple, of which H makes so much, distinguishes it from the Socinian, 
though even that distinction is rather formal than material. The 
more, however, the theory assumes the appearance of having for its 
only starting point, the historical fact, in its pure objectivity, in con- 
nection with the already existing idea of satisfaction, so much the 
more does it take its position over against that fact, with the confi- 
dence of being able so to explain it by means of the judicial defini- 
tions and distinctions to which it resorts, that there shall be as little 
necessity of endorsing whatever is harsh and inconceivable in the 
theory of the church, on the one hand, as of agreeing in full with that 
exact contradiction of this theory which is set up by Socinus, on the 
other. If, therefore, all that one has to do, is, to hold in this manner 
upon the mere historical fact, it is difficult to conceive how he can 
have any further interest in defending a theory which starts from a 
determinate idea. He has to do only with the fact itself, and he is 
to treat it exactly after the manner of a process in law, in which one 
understands himself as bound to nothing but that to which he is held 
by the existing legal forms, taken in their closest construction. 

•So also with the person of Christ. That the divine human dignity 
of the Redeemer is as necessary a presupposition for the theory of 
the church, as it is superfluous to that of Socinus, is obvious at first 
sight. The theory of Grotius, on the contrary, although it recognizes 
that dignity in form, really nullifies it in fact; since it is unable to 
explain what is the precise importance of that dignity in the work of 
redemption. How Christ should have been peculiarly fitted to stand 
as a penal example on account of the dignity of his person as God- 
man, it is not easy to see. 1 If he became incarnate for this end only, 

1 P. 72. Quod poena in Christum collata fuerit, hoc ita ad Dei et Chris ti 
voluntatem rcferimns, ut ea quoque voluntas cansas suas habeat, non in merito 
Chris ti (qui peccatum cum non nosset, a Deo pcccatum factus est), sed in sum* 
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which could with equal ease have been secured bj him as a mere 
man, as the Socinians hold, and so includes in himself nothing which 
is in its own nature necessary, then there is, and will always remain, 
an irreducible disproportion between the means and the end. Instead 
of falling back upon the internal necessity of things, and drawing an 
argument from thence, as was done in the theory of the church, and 
instead of entirely renouncing an idea whose rational necessity can* 
* not be acknowledged, as was avowedly done by Socinus, Grotius has 
given us a mere vindication, flattering himself that it has done all 
that can be justly demanded of it, when by suggesting some plausible 
end to be accomplished, it has relieved the presupposed fact from the 
charge of being absolutely inconceivable. Such is the difference be- 
tween the formal, judicial point of view, having as its outward stand- 
ard of reference, a given case in law, and the speculative, which goes 
back to the internal idea of things, or to the absolute nature of God . 1 

ma Christi aptitudine ad statuendum insigne exemplum, quae turn in maxima 
ipsius nobiscum conjunctione turn in incomparabili personae dignitate consistit. 
This is all that Grotius can say on this subject 
1 The externality and want of firmness which marks the Grotian theory, is 
very justly and strikingly indicated in the essay already referred to in the Evang. 
Kirchenzeitung for 1834, p. 539 : “ The judicial mode of conception adopted by 
Grotins, is merely formal ; i. e. those forms and conceptions which have their 
origin in mere positive laws, arc transferred unchanged to the divine relations ■ 
or rather, the latter are subjected to the former, and fashioned and determined by 
them ; a procedure which makes it appear very much as if the doctrine laid down 
by him in the first chapter, and the doctrine of the Scripture and the church 
which he defends, were two very different doctrines, or as if, in other words, his 
system led to a very different doctrine from that which he proposes and professes 
to defend.” P. 595 : 41 The partial and distorted character of this theory betrays 
Itself first and most clearly in the feet that Grotius is not able, in consistency 
with himself, to point out any necessity (not even a moral one) for the satisfac- 
tion made by Christ” 41 Without satisfaction there is no forgiveness ; was the 
fundamental maxim in the orthodox doctrine of redemption, first distinctly ex- 
pressed by Anselm, but held by the church in all ages. So long as the adverse 
party opposed to this the mere proposition that forgiveness was possible even 
without satisfaction, no ground was gained against the actually existing, and 
therefore divinely appointed satisfaction, as a condition of forgiveness. They 
must go further, and prove that forgiveness was not possible with satisfaction. 
This was precisely what the everywhere-consistent Socinus attempted to do. Of 
course, the only thing which was now left to the defender of the church theory 
who would not accept the direct antithesis (without satisfaction there is no for- 
giveness), was, negatively, to prove that forgiveness was not impossible without 
satisfaction ; i. e. that the satisfaction made by Christ, and planned by God, was 
entirely consistent with that forgiveness which might have taken place without it; 
or, to express it somewhat paradoxically, that God can forgive sin in spite of 
that satisfaction. This, and in feet nothing more, Grotins has proved by his 
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ARTICLE III. 

LIFE OF ZUINGLI. 

By B. D. C. Robbins, ‘Professor of Languages, Middlebury College. 

[Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 699.] 

Labors, Cares and Studies of Zuingli at Zurich , 1520* — 1522. 

Zuingli, as has been previously intimated, was again in the pulpit 

before he had fully recovered from the severe attack of the disease 

by which he had been visited. He had even resumed all of his # 

• 

book. But if the satisfaction of Christ stands in no necessary connection with 
the forgiveness of sin, then this could not have been the design of satisfaction, 
and neither forgiveness nor redemption in general, has any immediate depend- 
ence upon satisfaction ; for to assign the forgiveness of sin as the object to be 
secured by satisfaction, and still to deny the internal necessity of satisfaction for 
the purpose of securing that object, is, so to say, a logical contradictio in adjecto. 
Accordingly, the question with Grotius assumes this form : whether God had not 
grounds for the penal sufferings of Christ although he could have effected the 
object in view without them ?’* The utmost which Grotius has done, is, to show 
the possibility, the fitness of Christ for 4he object in reference to which God em- 
ployed him. Upon this point, however, his opponent had raised no question. 
The question rather was : Why God would not forgive sin otherwise than on ac- 
count of the death of Christ ? The answer which Grotius gives, stands in no ne- 
cessary, or even real, connection with sin. Grotius himself acknowledges, that 
God, who in accordance with his love desired to spare, i. e. to admit the relaxa- 
tion of the law, had also the power to do it without setting forth any penal ex- 
ample, but that he was desirous of showing his wrath at the same time with his 
love. But why any additional example, when a sufficiently strong one is given 
in the case of the reprobate and his final condemnation ? And to what excep- 
tions and objections does Grotius in tills way expose himself? Is it not, for ex- 
ample, the grossest injustice, nay, the grossest cruelty, in God, if, merely for the 
purpose of exhibiting his wrath, he gives over his Son to the most excruciating 
tortures, when he might forgive sin without them, yea, when he actually does 
(according to Grotius) forgive men without them ? ” Just, as these last remarks 
are, it must still be said, when we consider the relation of the Grotian theory to 
the Socinian, and the relation of both to the teaching of the Scripture, that Gro- 
tius was right in regarding the death of Christ from the point of view which is 
furnished by the penal relation ; only, he ought not to have found the whole de- 
sign of it in a mere penal example. Only when the necessity of the death of 
Christ is explained on other grounds (as was done by Socinus), is it possible, 
without charging God with cruelty, to connect the idea of penal example with 
the death of Christ, so that the symbolic representation of punishment shall be 
considered as substituted for its actual endurance. 

Vol. IX. No. 54. 24 
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arduous labors while jet so weak that he writes to a friend: M It 
[the plague] has enfeebled my memory and prostrated my spirits. 
While preaching, I often lose the thread of my discourse. My whole 
frame is oppressed with languor and I am little better than a dead 
man*” But as returning health gave vigor to his frame, and strength 
and elasticity to his mind, it became apparent that afflictions had not 
been sent in vain. His preaching was even more fervent and spirit* 
ual than before his sickness. The hearts and understanding of his 
auditors were appealed to with a power and discrimination, that 
constrained many of the magistrates as well as private citizens to cast 
in their lot with the people of God. The spacious cathedral could 
not contain all that now flocked to hear him. 

Sometime in the year 1520, the influence of Zuingli in Zorich be* 
came more conspicuous from the measures which the Council of Zu* 
rich felt constrained to adopt. The priests and monks had become 
notorious for the effrontery with which they promulgated the most 
absurd tenets in their addresses from the pulpit. The council, in 
which there was at that time a considerable number of adherents to 
the cause of reform, felt that their influence was derogatory to the 
best interests of the community, and without much consideration in 
reference to the respective duties of the civil magistrate and the 
church, thought themselves called upon to undertake the reform of 
such abuses. They accordingly issued an ordinance, that nothing 
should be promulgated from the pulpit that was not drawn from the 
sacred fountains^of the Old and New Testament. Thus the reforma- 
tion became blended with the civil polity, and various were the re- 
sults to Switzerland and the reformation, some of them propitious, 
and others adverse. 

The action of the magistrates caused still more decided opposition* 
Many of the monks had never read the Bible, and how could they 
preach in accordance with its principles ! The nature of the ordi- 
nance of the council proclaimed its origin in the teachings of Zuingli* 
As the natural result, more bitter enmity speedily followed him. 
Even plots were laid against his life ; but through the watchfulness of 
his friends and the care of a kind Providence, he escaped unharmed. 

Another event occurred in the year 1521, which caused Zuingli 
much anxiety. The war in Italy was just ready to break out afresh 
between the emperor Charles V. and Francis I. Pope Leo had sided 
with the former. Francis claimed the assistance of the Swiss can- 
tons, and Zurich alone refused to respond to his call. But they were 
not allowed to remain neutral, although Zuingli lifted up his warning 
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voice. The eloquence and intrigue of the cardinal of Sion prevailed, 
and 2700 Zurichera marched forth to the assistance of the emperor 
and the Pope. Although Zuingli’s voice was unheeded at this time, 
yet he was not disheartened ; he was too well assured that his words 
of warning would come back upon the breezes that wafted informa* 
taon from the battle-field, with redoubled force. He accordingly 
went quietly and with renewed energy about his master’s business 
among the Zurichera who remained at home. 

Many, however, were roused by the truth to more vigorous oppo- 
sition. They accused their pastor of concerning himself too much 
with the political affiura of Switzerland, and of placing undue stress 
upon particular doctrines and repeating them too often in his dis- 
courses. But we are unable at present to follow him through all the 
labors and perils of this and the following year. Opposition of every 
kind beset him both from open and secret enemies, from private 
individuals and civil magistrates ; but wisdom and strength were given 
him sufficient for every emergency. Even when the assassin’s hand 
was ready to fall upon him, he says : “ God being my helper,” “ I 
fear them as the lofty crag the roaring waves that dash against its 
base.” Accordingly, when exhorted by Hedio and Myconius to 
unite in preparation for more open and direct warfare upon his ene- 
mies, he mildly replied : u I could wish to conciliate those stubborn 
men by kindness and gentleness of demeanor, rather than to get the 
better of them in an angry controversy.” 1 And indeed many en- 
couragements were mingled in his varied life. The good seed was 
springing up and bearing fruit in many hearts about him. His silent 
study and meditation was interrupted by one and another of those 
from other cantons, who had caught something of his spirit, and were 
desirous of consulting with him whose words had fallen upon their 
ears as a light in a dark place. Among those who visited him and 
shared in his counsels, may be mentioned Berthold Haller and Henry 
Bollinger, names familiar to all who have interested themselves in 
the Swiss Reformation. Letters, too, not from the different cantons 
alone, but from abroad, frequently cheered him on in his manifold 
and difficult labors. Professor Vesse of Frankfort writes : “ Oh how 
it gladdens my heart to hear with what boldness you are preaching 
Christ Jesus ! Strengthen, I beseech you, by your exhortations those 
whom the cruelty of unworthy prelates has banished from our be- 
reaved churches.”* 

1 D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, p. 373. 

* Quoted from D’Aabigne’s History of the Reformation, p. 366. 
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During the year 1522 the bishop of Constance renewed his efforts 
to suppress the heresy which was becoming so prevalent at Zurich* 
Three of his emissaries appeared there. Late one evening, their 
arrival was announced to Zuingli, connected with the information 
that an assembly of the clergy was summoned for the next morning. 
There was great consternation among the more doubting adherents 
of the new doctrines. Zuingli himself appeared in the meeting, and 
the efforts of his enemies were unavailing. The smaller council, in 
which were the most violent enemies of the truth, was next appealed 
to, and in the absence of Zuingli, he might have been condemned 
without a hearing, if his friends there had not insisted that the mat- 
ter should be brought before the council of the two hundred. The 
smaller council were unwilling that Zuingli should be admitted to 
this consultation, but he and his friends were firm in their demands, 
and the council finally decided that their pastor should be present. 
The coadjutor of the bishop first delivered his fulmination against 
the “ men who teach newly invented, abominable and seditious doc- 
trines,” and exhorted the council to continue in the church where 
alone they could be saved. When Zuingli arose to reply, the depu- 
ties were already on their feet to leave the council, and could not be 
prevailed upon to remain until a murmur of disapprobation at such 
dastardly conduct ran through the assembly. When they were again 
seated, Zuingli proceeded with a most triumphant and Christian con- 
futation of the aspersions of his enemies, and vindication of the Gos- 
pel. The council arose without taking any action upon the matter, 
but the rumor of the signal defeat of the emissaries of Rome was 
soon spread abroad, and enthusiastic congratulations were poured in 
upon Zuingli from every side. His enemies, too, were on the alert, 
and Hoffman assailed the reformer in a written discourse before the 
chapter. But Zuingli replied with so much pertinency and point, 
that the matter " ended in a peal of laughter at the canon’s expense.” 
Zuingli soon after, April 1 6th, published his Treatise upon the “ Free 
Use of Meats.” 1 

The Bishop of Constance, supported by Faber, next attempted to 
accomplish by a letter to the Canons of Zurich what he could not do 
by his deputies. This letter, at Zuingli’s request, was committed to 
him to answer, and the result was his Treatise denominated w Archi- 
teles,” The Beginning and the End. This letter was written in the 
best spirit, and couched in respectful language to the bishop, but yet 

1 De Delectn et libero Ciborum TJsu. Sec a more extended account of this 
whole controversy in D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, p. 864 seq. 
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it was a firm and decisive vindication of his course, closing with an 
aggressive attack upon popish superstition and a significant indication 
of the result that must follow from the present controversy. The 
Helvetic diet was next appealed to by the bishop, but the result was 
a renewed declaration on the past of Zuingli that he should freely 
preach the Gospel, and contradict those who preach error whenever 
opportunity should present itself. In pursuance of this resolution, 
and in accordance with the wishes of the Great Council, Zuingli vis- 
ited the nunnery of Oetenbach, where the daughters of the first fam- 
ilies in Zurich were accustomed to take the vows of celibacy upon 
themselves, and from the pulpit which had previously been occupied 
only by monks, pronounced a discourse u Upon the Clearness and 
certainty of the Word of God,” which was afterwards published, and 
produced a very decided and salutary impression. 

Zuingli was not without many significant testimonials of regard 
from the citizens of Zurich during the first years of his labor there. 
He was elected to a canonry in the cathedral which had been left 
vacant by the resignation of Henry Engelhardt, who however retain- 
ed the pastorship of the abbey church, and was an aid to Zuingli in 
his work of reform. Thisappointment was accompanied by a “ letter 
from the authorities of the city, bearing honorable testimony to his 
character and services.” But this appointment added new cares and 
labors. An extract from a letter to Haller will show how much 
occupied his hands as well as his thoughts must have been at this 
time : “ The hurry of business,” he says, “ and the care of the church- 
es occupy me to such a degree, that Dr. Engelhardt lately told me, 
he wondered that I had not before this time become distracted. For 
instance, I have been ten times called off since I began this letter. 
From Suabia they write to me for what I am not competent to per- 
form for them ; though I do what I can. From every part of Swit- 
zerland I am applied to by those who are in difficulties for Christ’s 
sake. If however anything occurs in which I can be of use to you, 
do not spare me, for I hope for more leisure,” etc. x He seems some- 
times to have almost given way to despondence from the anxieties 
and cares that pressed upon him. He writes : “ Such are the storms 
that beat upon the house of God, and threaten to overthrow it, that, 
unless the Lord himself had evidently appeared to watch over it, I 
should long since have given it up for lost. But when I see that the 
vessel of the church is in every case piloted and controlled by him, 
and that he even commands the winds and the waves, I should be a 

* Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 46. 
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coward indeed, and unworthy the name of a man, should I disgrace- 
fully ruin myself by quitting my station. I therefore commit myself 
entirely to his care and kindness.” 1 

In the midst of all his other duties, Zuingli did not neglect his 
study. He devoted certain hours to it, and did not allow himself to 
be disturbed, except to attend to important business that could not be 
deferred. From sunrise until ten o’clock, he employed himself in 
writing, translation, and his more severe studies, and always retained 
the standing posture in study. After dinner he gave audience to 
any who might have communications to make to him, or who wished 
for advice. When not detained, however, by such persons, he en- 
gaged in familiar intercourse with his friends, frequently walking 
with them, until two o’clock. On holy days he was often to be seen 
in the customary gathering places of the citizens, where he met the 
councillors and other leading men, and consulted with them upon 
matters pertaining to the borough or whole country. At two o’clock 
he again resumed his studies, which he continued until supper time. 
After supper, and a short walk, he wrote letters, which often kept 
him up until after midnight. 


Marriage and Domestic Life of Zuingli . 

Sometime during the year 1522 Zuingli seems to have claimed for 
himself the privilege which he maintained for others, and married a 
lady who resided near him, although, for some reason, the marriage 
was not made public until two years afterward. Anna Reinhardt 
had been wedded at an early age to a youth of noble extraction, John 
Meyer von Knonan, in opposition to the will of his father, on account 
of her plebeian birth, who accordingly disinherited him. After the 
death of the son in 1513, leaving three children, two sisters qpd a 
younger brother, to whose care and education the desolate mother 
devoted herself, the heart of the old father became softened toward 
his daughter and her orphans by a trivial circumstance. When the 
young Gerold was three years old, the maid-servant while on a walk 
with him, stopped in the fish market, where the graceful and joyous 
motions and beautiful face of the boy attracted the notice of the 
grandfather. When to the question, Whose child is that ? the reply 
was made : u It is your own son’s,” the old man relented and imme- 
diately received the wife of his son and her little ones to their appro- 
priate place in his heart. 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 46. 
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Anna had ever been highly respected at Zurich, and had been 
constant in her attendance on Zuingli’s ministrations from the time 
of his arrival there. As she lived near him, her faithfulness in the 
intelligent discharge of all her duties, had not escaped the pastor's 
eye. Neither had her sufferings and years entirely eradicated her 
beauty. But perhaps no one circumstance contributed more to the 
mutual regard of both than the attachment and kindness that Zuingli 
had manifested to the young Gerold. He had not only aided and 
encouraged him m his studies at home, but had sent him to Basle 
where he supposed he would enjoy greater advantages for culture. 
And the gifted young man was destined not only to reverence and 
love him who had long been in the place of father to him, but also to 
fall by his side in the battle-field. 

The married life of Zuingli seems to have been a very happy one, 
and it is to be regretted that we have not more extended notices of 
it. It would be pleasant to be able to turn occasionally in the life 
of struggle and conflict that ensued for him, to the joys and sorrows 
of home, but records of this kind were for the most part written only 
upon the hearts of those long since sleeping in the dust. Of his 
several children only two seem to have survived the days of child- 
hood. The one, a son named Ulrich, trod in his father's footsteps, 
and was a canon and arch-deacon of Zurich. The other, a daughter, 
Regula, married “ Rudolph Guaeter, a divine of eminence, to whom 
we are indebted for the Latin translation of many of Zuingli’s 
writings.” 1 

The enemies of Zuingli found ground for reproach in the rank* 
and wealth of the lady of his choice. He must, they contended, have 
been influenced in marrying by motives of avarice and ambition. 
In answer to this charge he gives us a picture of the simplicity of his 
mode of life, and the little desire that he felt for the accumulation of 
this world’s goods. u People talk,” he says, “ of the rich benefices of 
the pastors of Zurich, but I can declare that mine this year would 
not have produced me sixty pieces of gold, unless the heads of our 
college (the chapter) had allowed me some advantages. My adver- 
saries swell the amount from sixty to three hundred ! I do not make 
this statement as complaining of poverty. God is toy witness, that, 
if ever I feel uneasiness upon that subject, it is only because I can- 
not, to the extent of my wishes, relieve the number of poor people 
who need assistance. And, indeed, if I consulted my own ease I 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 101. 

- Tlie rank to which she had been elevated by her previous marriage. 
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should gladly resign every sixpence of my stipend, to extricate my* 
self from the hazardous services in which I am engaged. But neither 
the state of the times nor the improvement of the talent committed to 
me, will allow me to retire. As for my wife, apart from her clothes 
and her ornaments, she does not possess more than four hundred 
pieces of gold in the world ; and for her ornaments she so little es* 
teems them, that she lias never made use of them since her marriage 
with me. The children of her former marriage, indeed, are rich ; 
(may God give them grace to use their wealth aright !) and from 
them she receives thirty pieces of gold per annum ; I have forborne 
to claim any further dowry, though I might have done it.” 1 


The First Colloquy before the Council of Zurich ; the Invocation of 

Saints , etc . 

It will be recollected that Luther was summoned to appear before 
the diet of Worms as an enemy of the empire, 'a schismatic and an 
obstinate and perverse heretic in 1521. His forty-one propositions 
had been condemned by the Pope, his writings adjudged to the flames, 
and himself threatened with excommunication in the previous year, 
in which also Zuingli renounced his pension from the Pope. After 
this time, Lutheran became an appellation of all those who were 
considered as innovators, either in doctrine or practice, in politics 
and religion. The enemies of Zuingli did not fail to -give this appel- 
lation to him, in order to render him odious. He protested against 
the injustice done him, not from any dislike of Luther, nor from a 
desire to deny a conformity of sentiment with him, but because he 
had derived his opinions from the Bible before he had heard of Lu- 
ther. But the opposers of the truth were unwilling to forego so di- 
rect a means of defaming him, and the controversy waxed continually 
hotter and hotter. Preachers were interrupted in the midst of their 
sermons, and controversy ensued. Zuingli felt great solicitude in 
regard to the influence that such violent and rancorous disputes would 
have, in unsettling the minds of those who could hardly be expected 
to form a correct judgment for themselves in such circumstances. It 
was even to be feared that they would lose all respect for that reli- 
gion whose ministers they saw thus divided and inimical. The infill* 
ence of the present state of things upon the officers of Government, 
too, was not to be disregarded. They would soon feel called upon to 
interfere in order to put a stop to the contentions which were every 

1 Swiss Reformation, pp. 101, 103. 
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da y becoming more bitter, and if they were not enlightened in refer- 
ence to the doctrines of the reformers, their severity would in all 
probability be visited upon them. What was to be done P Should 
Zuingli and his associates keep quiet till the tempest was past? 
This they could not in conscience do, for their office was to preach 
the Gospel, and woe would be to them if they preached it not in sin- 
cerity and truth. Should all subjects of difference be submitted to a 
Council of the Church, convoked by the Pope and presided over by 
his legates ? What hope of any fair adjustment of differences by 
such a tribunal, when the Pope and tradition were ultimate authority 
instead of the Scriptures. And besides, what had the council of 
Constance done a little while before, but decree “ that faith with 
heretics was not to be observed,” and condemn to the stake John 
Hubs and Jerome of Prague, for no greater crime than all were guilty 
of, who faithfully advocated reform in the church ? No, in no such 
snare was Zuingli to be taken. His resolution was finally and wisely 
formed. 

In the beginning of the year 1523, he appeared before the supreme 
council of Zurich and requested a hearing before them. He was 
desirous, he said, to submit his doctrines, which were condemned as 
heretical and subversive of good order in church and state, to a rigid 
scrutiny. He only stipulated one thing, that the Scriptures and not 
tradition or decisions of councils, should be the ultimate source of ap- 
peal. Should he be proved to be in error, he was ready to retract, 
and suffer the consequences ; if not, he claimed the protection of Gov- 
ernment in the proper discharge of his duties. The council could 
not deny so reasonable a request, and accordingly appointed a meet- 
ing on the twenty-ninth of the same month (January), in the senate 
house. All persons who had allegations to make against the conduct 
or doctrine of the chief pastor were invited to be present, and freely 
make them. The bishop of Constance was specially requested to 
appear in person or by his representatives, and the diet of the Can- 
tons then assembled at Baden were solicited to send deputies to aid 
in this discussion. To the ecclesiastics of the Canton a circular was 
sent, of which the following extract is all perhaps that is important 
in the present connection : “ Great discord prevails among the min- 
isters employed to announce the word of God to the people ; some 
affirm that they teach the Gospel in all its purity, and accuse their 
adversaries of bad faith and ignorance, while the others in their turn, 
talk continually of false doctors , seducers , and heretics. In the mean- 
time, the heads of the church, to which these matters belong, are 
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either silent, or exhaust themselves in fruitless exhortations. It is 
therefore necessary that ourselves should lake care of our subjects, 
and put an end to the disputes that divide them. For this purpose, 
we order all the members of our clerical body, to appear at our town 
hall, the day after our festival of Charlemagne ; and there we will 
that every one be free publicly to point out the doctrines which he 
considers as heretical, and to combat them with the Gospel in his 
hands.” 1 

As soon as the decree was made known, Zuingli, with that fairness 
which he ever exhibited, in order that his adversaries might have 
time for arranging their thoughts and arguments, and not have reason 
to complain that they were taken by surprise, published sixty-seven 
articles, embracing all the points in dispute. 

“ It is highly observable,” says Mr. Scott, 8 “ that precisely at this 
period, in the interval between the issuing of the summons by the 
council, and the meeting taking place, the Pope, Adrian VI. (who 
had succeeded Leo X. a year before), addressed to Zuingli, to his 
friend Francis Zingk, of Einsiedeln, and to the burgomaster of Zu- 
rich, highly flattering letters, holding out to them hopes of receiving 
distinguishing marks of his favor.” The object of these letters is too 
plain even to require a remark. But the matter did not end here. 
The Pope attempted to exert an influence upon Zuingli through the 
intercession of others, and as D’Aubigne* says: There was nothing, 
whether mitre, crozier, or cardinal's hat, which the Pope would not 
have given to buy over the reformer of Zurich. But mistaken man ! 
What promise or offer of thine can avail anything with this trde 
hearted and honest man, when it comes in conflict with the principles 
of the Gospel ? 

When the day appointed arrived, the council of two hundred as- 
sembled. The bishop of Constance was represented by the Chevalier 
d’Anweil, intendant of his household, Faber, his grand vicar, and 
some other persons of distinction. All the clergy of the canton, with 
many others from abroad, and a multitude of other persons were 
present. The burgomaster of Zurich, Reust, president of the coun- 
cil, opened the meeting by an address, explaining the object of the 
convocation as it had been set forth in the letter to the clergy of the 
canton. The Chevalier d’Anweil then arose and stated that the 
bishop had heard with great sorrow of the discords at Zurich, and in 
accordance with the invitation of the council had deputed himself 

1 Hess, p. 145. 8 Calvin and the Swiss Reform., p. 69, 70. 

* Hist. Reformation, p. 497. 
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and colleagues to ascertain the real state of the case and aid in ad- 
justing all differences. 

Zuingli next addressed the assembly. Corruptions, he said, had 
crept into the church ; the divine word had been confounded with 
traditions. The revealed will of God was little understood or heeded 
by professed Christians. An outward show of sanctity, external 
ordinances and ceremonies were relied upon more than the merits of 
oar Saviour Jesus Christ. Those who attempted in all sincerity to 
preach the Gospel, were treated as heretics and enemies of religion. 
He himself had for five years labored at Zurich, and his conscience 
bore him witness that he had endeavored to preach nothing but the 
Gospel of Christ as set forth in the Scriptures ; and yet he had been 
treated as a seducer, corrupter, d^organiser. He was anxious to 
exhibit his doctrine before the assembled people and ecclesiastics, the 
deputies of his diocesan, and the Senate of his country, to hear what 
could be said against it ; and if in error, to be corrected ; although 
he felt prepared to maintain that which he believed to be the truth. 
This he was ready to do anywhere, even at Constance, if a safe con- 
duct were granted him. Finally a summary of the doctrines that he 
proposed to defend, were contained in the sixty-seven articles recent- 
ly published. 

Faber, who from his name (faber) was called a blacksmith of lies, 
in a wily and courtier-like speech, replied, lamenting the ill treat* 
ment that his brother Zuingli had received, not doubting that he had 
faithfully preached the Gospel, “ for who, that had tfeen ordained by 
God, to the ministry of the word, could do otherwise than preach 
the doctrine of the holy Gospels and of the Apostle Paul ? He him- 
self had done and ever would do so, as far as other duties would per- 
mit. He could assure Zuingli that should he ever be called to Con- 
stance, he would be received and welcomed as a friend and brother* 
He had not come to Zurich to throw any impediments in the way of 
preaching the Gospel, but, if persons opposed or perverted it, to find 
it out, and help compose differences. If any one wished to attack 

ancient rites and ceremonies, or customs handed down to us through 
a long series of ages,” he should engage in no controversy with them, 
for a council of the church was expected to be held in that or the fol- 
lowing year , 1 in which all such matters should be decided ; or if not 
there, in some renowned university, as Paris, Cologne or Louvain.” 

But Zuingli was not to be thwarted by such artful evasions. The 

1 As a matter of fact, the council of Trent commenced its sessions twenty- 
three yean and closed them fbrty-one yean afterward. 
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question was not what is ancient, but what is according to Scripture. 
Besides, allowing that an impartial council could be obtained, would 
nothing be done before the decision of a council could be made ? In 
respect to referring the question to universities, they had more men 
skilled in the Original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, then resident 
at Zurich, than at any of the universities named ; and there were 
then present many learned divines and members of universities. 
After this address, of which I have given but a meagre abstract, a 
profound silence ensued. The burgomaster again called upon all 
who had objections to Zuingli or his doctrines, to make them known. 
When no one arose, Zuingli himself called upon all who had made 
charges against him to substantiate them or he should feel compelled 
to call upon them by name. 

As no one, after repeated and urgent requests, had the courage to 
speak, the meeting seemed nearly to be broken up, without any can- 
vassing of the propositions of Zuingli. An incident, however, brought 
on a discussion. A minister of the canton arose and complained that 
a country priest had been illegally arrested, condemned and impris- 
oned by the bishop of Constance for not retaining one of the customs 
of the church, the invocation of the saints and the Virgin. Now 
the propositions of Zuingli were opposed to this, as denying the au- 
thority of tradition, and one or the other was wrong. If then no one 
was prepared to demonstrate the error of the doctrine of Zuingli, all 
were at liberty to disobey the bishop’s edict, and pronounce the con- 
demnation of Wyss unjust This called up the vicar general, Faber, 
in defence of his master, and unfortunately for him, after disparaging 
somewhat the character of the prisoner, said that he had induced him 
to retract many of his errors ; and, in particular, had convinced him 
from the Scriptures of the wrong in denying the propriety of the in- 
vocation 44 of the mother of God and the saints.” 

The unguarded and dishonest claim of Faber was forthwith seized 
upon by the reformers, and he was requested to bring forward the 
passages of Scripture which had produced conviction upon the mind 
of Wyss. But without effect. He was obliged to declare : 44 I see 
that this has happened to me which is said of the fool. He is entan- 
gled in his own words.” Still he went on to discourse upon the 
authority of the church which in past ages and all countries had 
maintained the disputed doctrine, and expressing his firm belief in 
44 the intercession of the Queen of heaven, the Virgin Mother of 
God.” 1 44 As to those who refer to the Scriptures in the three lan- 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation* 
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guages, I reply, that it is not sufficient to quote the sacred writings, 
it is also necessary thoroughly to understand them. Now the gift of 
interpretation is a precious one, which God does not grant to all. I 
do not boast of possessing it ; 1 am ignorant of Hebrew ; I know 
little of Greek, and though I am sufficiently versed in Latin, I do 
not give myself out for an able orator.” He then goes on to repeat 
his belief in the authority of councils alone in deciding such ques- 
tions, his disposition to be submissive to them, which he thinks others 
might imitate. 1 

Zuingli still pressed him for Scripture proofs, and brought forward 
the same arguments for the fallibility of the Church in its councils, 
popes, and writers, which are relied on in all protestant countries to 
this day. But he adds, “ there is a church that cannot err, and 
which is directed by the Holy Spirit. It is composed of all true 
believers .... but is only visible to the eyes of its divine founder, 
who alone knoweth his own. It does not assemble with pomp ; it 
does not dictate its decrees in the manner of the kings of the earth ; 
it has no temporal reign ; it seeks neither honors nor domination ; 
to fulfil the will of God is the only care by which it is occupied.” 2 

He also denied the antiquity which Fafcer claimed for the usages 
in question, and closed by saying that it was not a confession of his 
faith that they wanted from the vicar general, but Scripture proofs. 
Leo Jude and others then arose, and declared, that if proof from the 
Bible could not be adduced by their opponents, their course was 
plain ; they should continue to teach with confidence the inutility of 
the invocation of saints. 

After another urgent request from Zuingli not to trifle with the 
assembly or his own reputation, Faber proceeded to his Scripture 
proofs. They were : The words of the Virgin herself : “ All genera* 
tions shall call me blessed and the salutation of Elizabeth : “ Bless- 
ed art thou among women. ..... Whence is this to me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me ?” and the words addressed 
to our Saviour in Luke 11: 27: “Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee,” etc. Zuingli interposed : u We ask not for testimony to the 
dignity or sanctity of Mary, but to the intercession and invocation of 
the saints and when Faber perceived that his authorities provoked 
a smile, he said : “ If what I say is esteemed empty and foolish, I 
have only to sit down in silence.” After some more discussion by 
different individuals, of little importance to the question in hand, the 


1 Hess, p. 152. 8 Ibid. p. 154. 
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assembly was dismissed, the members of the council remaining to 
consult upon the decision to be made by them. In the evening the 
meeting was again assembled, and the following decree* communicat- 
ed to them : “ That as no one had come forward to substantiate any 
accusation against their preacher and antistes, Ulric Zuingli, though 
n umbers had previously reproached him as a heretic, and though he 
had submitted his doctrine to examination in propositions or articles 
duly published, and had challenged any one to convict him of error ; 
therefore the burgomaster, council and people of Zurich decreed and 
confirmed, that the said Ulric Zuingli should go on to declare and 
preach the holy doctrine of the Gospel, and the oracles of the word 
of God, as he had heretofore done ; and that all persons should ab- 
stain from criminating one another as heretics and offenders, on pain 
of such penalties as should show the sense which the Government of 
the country entertained of their misconduct” 

When the decree had been read, Zuingli rose, and with the warm- 
est devotion said : “ We give thanks to thee, O Lord, who wiliest 
that thy most holy word should reign alike in heaven and in earth 
and turning to the council, he continued : “ And on you, venerable 
Lords, the same Lord of fll will bestow that strength and determina- 
tion of mind, which will be necessary for supporting and advancing 
the doctrine of the Divine word throughout your territories; and I 
doubt not that the Lord God will abundantly reward this your pres- 
ent act.” The grand vicar, on the other hand, complained that the 
decision was hasty, and desired that the matter should be referred to 
the doctors of some university. But Zuingli would submit to no ar- 
bitrator but the Bible as explained by itself. After some further 
discussion which was favorable to the cause of Zuingli in proportion 
as the temper and spirit that he exhibited was more gentle and Chris- 
tian than that of his opponents, the assembly broke up. The influ- 
ence of this colloquy can hardly be estimated, as it deserves, in 
reference to the progress of the Reformation, especially in Zurich. 
The clergy of the canton and many out of it, were present. It could 
not be expected that even the eloquence and zeal of Zuingli should, 
in a few hours, make converts of the canton ; but this discussion gave 
him an opportunity of disseminating to some extent his doctrines, and 
turning the attention of the clergy to the word of God; and as no 
answer was made to him, although some of the leading men in the 
church were present, the impression would naturally and justly be, 
that his opponents were in the wrong. He had infinitely the advan- 
tage of his antagonists, too) in the fearless yet kind and gentle spirit 
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in which he did and said everything. The relation of the Govern- 
ment to him was now ringed. Instead of opposing, it afforded him 
protection and encouragement. But Zuingli did not, as some would 
perhaps think him bound to do, make precipitate changes in the form 
of worship. He and his two colleagues, Leo Jude and Engelhardt, 
devoted themselves unceasingly to preaching and teaching the true 
doctrines of the Gospel. Others in different directions imitated their 
example in promoting the same views. 


The Second Colloquy at Zurich upon the Worship of Images , and its 

Results, 

All, however, were not contented to go forward in the same sure 
path which Zuingli chose for his steps. They desired a shorter way 
to the reformation of abuses, and accordingly published at Zurich a 
tract, “ full of vehement declaration,” entitled : “ The Judgment of 
God against Images,” in which their worship was represented as 
gross idolatry. This was a sufficient incitement to some to exert 
themselves to purify the city by whatever means it might be done. 
Some persons “of the baser sort” assembled and pulled down a cru- 
cifix which stood at the gate of the city. A commotion ensued, and 
the council interfered and arrested the offenders. In the debate of 
the council in regard to the punishment deserved, Zuingli maintained 
publicly that the law of Moses prohibited the worship of images, and 
the law, as never having been repealed, was yet binding upon Chris- 
tians. The accused were accordingly not guilty of sacrilege, but 
yet deserved punishment for acting without the authority of the 
magistrate. 

The council now found themselves in a dilemma. They respected 
the opinion of Zuingli and were not prepared to discard it ; and yet 
they were solicitous about the impression that would be made upon 
the other cantons if they dealt leniently with the offenders. They 
had already incurred the suspicion of favoring heresy. They finally 
concluded, before making their decision, to summon the cantons, the 
University of Basle, etc., to send their deputies to another colloquy 
upon the question : Is the worship of images authorized by the Gos~ 
pel, and ought the Mass to be observed or abolished ? On the 28th 
of October, 1523, the assembly convened to the number of about 
900 persons, including 250 ecclesiastics, most of the cantons refusing 
to comply with a call, which had previously been so disastrous to 
their party. The colloquy proceeded and lasted three days ; but our 
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limits do not permit os to trace its progress from day to day. It is 
sufficient to say that the character of the Colloquy was very similar 
to that of the preceding one in January. Few could be prevailed 
upon to open their mouths in favor of the Mass or the worship of 
images, and when they did so, they were triumphantly answered by 
Zuingli and Leo Jude. 

Soon after the assembly had dispersed, the council liberated all the 
prisoners, except the leader Hottinger, who was banished for two 
years. 1 As a result of this colloquy, the reformation gained new ad- 
herents as well as some more active opposers. At Schaffhausen, for 
instance, the report of the deputies gained the abbot over to the side 
of the reformation, where he ever after remained. Dr. Erasmus 
Ritter, too, from a strong opponent, became a warm disciple of Zuin- 
gli. The council of Zurich did not, however, feel sufficiently confi- 
dent to go forward very actively ^and openly in reforming abuses. 
Yet being sensible of the ignorance of the clergy in the Scriptures, 
they caused “ A short Introduction to the true Christian doctrine ” 
which Zuingli had prepared, to be printed and sent to all the clergy, 
“ that by means of it they might learn to preach the truth sincerely 
and without adulteration,” and left them to say mass or not, as they 
chose. The consequence was that it was much neglected both by 
clergy and people. They also sent the little book of Zuingli to “ the 
three bishops of Constance, Basle and Coire, as also to the Univer- 
sity of Basle, and each of the twelve cantons,” asking them, if they 
could bring from Scripture any good reasons for retaining the wor- 
ship of images or the Mass, that they would communicate to them, 
and, that their decision should be delayed until Whitsuntide, to hear 
from them. They were resolved after- that time was elapsed, unless 
some satisfactory answer were received, to proceed to the abolition of 
those popish observances. 1 

The bishop of Constance alone made a reply, w hich, however, did 
not move the council ; yet from the importance of the subject they 
requested Zuingli to answer it; which he did not hesitate to do. 
The impression of this treatise upon the council was so great, that 
early in the following year, 1524, they gave permission to all who 
had given pictures or images to the churches, to remove them. Soon 
after, an order was given, and carried into execution, to exclude all 

1 HU banishment finally resulted in hU death by violence, althongh contrary 
to the intentions and expostulations of the Senate of Znrich. See Hess, Life of 
Zuingli, p. 167, 168, and Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 91. 

2 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, pp. 91, 92. 
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objects of superstition from the churches in the city. About the 
same time deputies from thq other cantons, except Schafifhausen, as- 
sembled at Lucerne, and passed severe decrees against all the doc- 
trines and innovations of the reformers. Zurich, alarmed at the vio- 
lent spirit exhibited, sent in a remonstrance and asked an explanation 
of their conduct, but received little, besides vague assurances of friend- 
ship, in answer. The images and pictures from the churches were 
first deposited in a hall for preservation, but intemperate zeal was 
engendered by opposition, and the images were ruthlessly broken or 
defaced, and the pictures committed to the flames. The example of 
the capital was soon followed by a large part of the canton. Many 
other superstitious observances were abolished, or fell into disuse, 
very soon after this first step was taken. “ They/* says Mr. Scott, 
among other things, “ abolished offerings for the dead, the blessing of 
palms, of holy water, . . . extreme unction,” etc. The Mass was still 
allowed to be celebrated. Other expostulations and threats from the 
cantons followed, and firm and unequivocal replies from Zurich. The 
bishops finally in June sent a long answer to the application made to 
them in the previous year, but no new arguments were adduced, and 
Zuingli, to whom the task was committed, did not find it difficult to 
answer it- In the meantime the spirit of reform at Zurich was 
spreading more and more. 


Reforms in Switzerland. Publication of the “ True and False 
Religion .” 

A letter from Pope Adrian VI., soon after his elevation to the pa- 
pal throne, commending their zeal, excited the cantons to another 
and severer reprimand of Zurich, and a warning to Schaflfhausen and 
Appenzel not to follow its example. They assured them that they 
would tolerate no one in their borders who favored the Lutheran 
heresy. Several of thg cantons went still further, and declared that 
they would neither call the Zurichers to the diet of the Helvetic 
states, or sit with them there. An occasion presented itself for them 
to put their threats in execution. Two men by the name of Wirth, 
father and son, were condemned to death, in reality, for favoring the 
cause of the reformers, although they had been given up by Zurich 
for trial on the express condition that their religious sentiments 
should not be taken into the account. Zuingli with others blamed 
the want of decision in the council in respect to this affair, and pre- 
dicted fatal consequences. 

25 * 
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This treatment of the cantons influenced the Government of Zurich 
to provide against other more direct measures of hostility, and to ap- 
peal to the cantons of Berne, Glaris, Scbaffhausen and Appenzel, 
who returned a favorable answer and were ever after more inclined 
to befriend her. The several parishes of Zurich were also assembled 
to find whether the people would sustain the magistrates in carrying 
out the changes they had begun to make. They expressed them- 
selves ready for any emergency, and the council accordingly pro- 
ceeded in its work with boldness. Instead of the recitation of the 
canonical hours, the practice was adopted of assembling five times a 
week for the public reading of the Scriptures in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and finally in German, and for listening to an exposition of 
them, beginning and concluding with prayer. Religious houses were 
also suppressed and revenues given to charitable purposes. The ut- 
most watchfulness was maintained by Zuingli to prevent the embez- 
zlement or abuse of church funds by individuals. His desire was 
only that they should receive a more enlightened and pious destina- 
tion than before. 

During this same year (1524), a public discussion was proposed by 
the Catholic cantons to be held at Baden, Dr. Eck taking the lead on 
their side, and Zuingli on that of the reformers. But the conduct of 
the cantons had been such of late that it was immediately suspected, 
that their object might be to get Zuingli away from under the pro- 
tection of Zurich, in order to take his life. He accordingly declined 
going “ either to Baden or Lucerne/’ although he was ready to meet 
his antagonists under their new leader u at Zurich, Scbaffhausen, S. 
Gullen or Glaris.” The magistrates even forbade Zuingli to go to 
Baden, and thus the colloquy was not held. 

The Roman Catholic cantons even felt themselves called upon to 
make some reforms, so much had the attention been turned to multi- 
plied cases of abuse and neglect in matters of religion. Their scheme 
of reform, however, had reference mainly to igatters of external form, 
which, although they did not perceive it, could not be corrected with- 
out abandoning the dogmas, combatted by Zuingli, upon which they 
rested. 1 But Berne alone adopted the regulations, the other cantons 
preferring to wait for the long expected council. The new Pope, too, 
in the beginning of 1525, thought it best to try his hand at reclaiming 
its allegiance to the Holy See. But his flattering words and honeyed 
tones had little influence with those whose ears and eyes had drank 
in the sayings and reasonings of Zuingli. The latter in the last part 

i Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. U6. 
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of this year and in the beginning of the next, published several works. 
To Valentine Compar, public secretary of the canton of Uri, who 
had defended the church of Rome in sincerity, and as well as the 
nature of the case admitted, he replied with great courtesy and kind- 
ness, but showed, among other things, the extreme superstition in 
which the people had been living in regard to images and saints. 
Not even the pagans, he said, were ever guilty of more gross idolatry 
than that practised towards the Virgin Mary at Lausanne and Ein- 
siedeln. 

The most important work of this time, and perhaps the best of all 
his works, was the “Treatise on the True and False Religion.” It 
explains the fundamental principles of the Christian religion, and 
points out their relation to the doctrines and practices of popery. 
Much of the work is taken up in the discussion of the errors of the 
times, and yet not more than we should naturally expect from the 
circumstances. There is, indeed, a striking similarity of many of the 
views of Zuingli with those now entertained in New England. The 
three reformers, Luther, Calviu and Zuingli, it is true, agreed substan- 
tially in theological views, and yet there were points of difference in 
character and habits that led to some dissimilarities in them as theolo- 
gians. Zuingli was less impetuous than Luther, but more venturesome 
than Calvin. He was less rigid perhaps than the Genevan reformer, in 
some of his theological tenets, and less fond of 'Strictly theological spec- 
ulation and reasoning, and not so much prone as the Wittenberg pro- 
fessor to place an excessive stress upon some to the exclusion of other 
parts of the Christian system. He probably believed as sincerely and 
heartily in redemption by Christ alone as Luther ; for he explicitly 
affirms that our Lord Jesus Christ, “ very God and very man,” 1 pur- 
chased everlasting life for all who rely upon him with firm and un- 
wavering faith ; and again, “ Eternal salvation proceeds solely from 
the merits and the death of Christ.” Still, he did not dwell upon 
this doctrine in his preaching, as if it were the whole of the Gospel. 
On the other hand, some of his expressions upon predestination, and 
upon the salvation of the virtuous among pagan nations, would hardly 
have been permitted, although they had sought it long, to pass the 
lips of the more cautious Calvin. The Christian system as a w'hole 
was the object of far more admiration to Zuingli, but enthusiasm for 
certain phases of it was stronger in Luther, whilst the author of the* 
Institutes could mark out the metes and bounds of each dogma with 
more accuracy than either of them. The active life and early death 

1 Christus, verus homo et vents Deus. — Opp. L p. 206, 
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of the pastor of Zurich, if nothing else, would have prevented him 
Jfrom reducing his views to so rigid a system and fortifying them 
against attack on all sides, as his Genevan brother was permitted to 
do. Calvin was the profounder scholar, but Zuingli possessed in far 
higher degree a genial scholarly spirit. In culture, the latter was 
more nearly allied to Melanchthon than either Luther or Calvin. 
Each of the three had his peculiar part to perform, and performed 
it well. Luther moved the passions especially of the lower orders 
in Germany ; Zuingli won over and persuaded the youth, the magis- 
trates, the better informed of the clergy, and the private citizens of 
the cantons; Calvin influenced Francis I., the dutchess of Jessura, 
the educated in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the world. 
Luther delighted more in depressing man, the poor, guilty subject of 
an enslaved will ; Zuingli in elevating God. Indeed, in his views of 
God, there is a loftiness of sentiment and a simplicity of feeling well 
worthy of his piety and learning. 

The views of Zuingli upon original sin have perhaps been more 
questioned than any of the other parts of his system. Still, he ex- 
plicitly states his belief in the fall of man and its consequences : “ Be- 
fore the fall, man had been created with a free will, so that if he had 
been disposed he might have fulfilled the law ; his nature was pure ; 
the disease of sin had not yet tainted it ; his life was in his own hands. 
But having desired to be ‘as God* he died, and not he alone, but all 
that are born of him.” 1 It is true he says : original sin is not prop- 
erly sin, but a malady of our nature, consequent upon the fall; and 
yet he distinctly asserts the criminality and ill desert of our natural 
evil disposition, and says that it “ deserveth God's wrath and damna- 
tion,” 2 which would seem to be enough to satisfy the demands of a 
strictly orthodoi faith. Other passages almost without number might 
be referred to, did our limits permit, to show the substantial corres- 
pondence of his views of Christian doctrine with the approved stand- 
ards of the present day. 

Change in the Manner of Celebrating the Lord's Supper . 

In the appendix to “The True and False Religion,” Zuingli again 
discussed the subject of the Mass and the Eucharist. For some years 
he had not hesitated to declare his dissent from the doctrines of the 
Romish church in this particular. Jesus Christ, he said, died on the 

1 Quoted from one of his discourses. 

9 See Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 257. 
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cross and made a sufficient expiation for the sins of all men. There 
is therefore no need of further sacrifice, and the Lord’s Supper should 
be only a commemoration of his death. He had submitted his views 
to the Senate in 1523, and proposed some changes in the canon of the 
Mass, still retaining some of its accessories, which he did not then think 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. They postponed a decision, and 
he now rejoiced that they had done so ; for further investigations had 
convinced him that a more radical change must be made. With all 
his usual candor, which led him frankly to acknowledge a change in 
opinion, he writes subsequently : “ My first advice was not followed, 
and I am thankful to providence that it was not; this would only 
have been substituting one error for another, and the rite newly es- 
tablished would have been much more difficult to abolish than that 
of our ancestors.” 

This discussion of Zuingli called the attention more directly to the 
necessity of reformation in this particular, and in the beginning of 
1525, Engelhardt, Leo Jude, Myconius and others united with him 
in pressing upon the Senate a radical reform in the mode of celebrat- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. The most of the Senate were prepared for 
action, but some few had doutt in reference to the reformer’s expla- 
nation of the words : This is (represents) my body, and he was re- 
quested to defend his interpretation, which he did “ so satisfactorily, 
that the Senate that same day passed a decree abolishing the Mass, 
and ordering the Eucharist to be thenceforward celebrated according 
to the institution of Christ and apostolical practice.” Zuingli himself 
relates an experience of his, connected with this discussion, which is 
not without interest. He had not been able to refer to a passage en- 
tirely satisfactory to himself of the use of the verb to be , in the sense 
required in the disputed passage. This subject had occupied his 
thoughts during the day, and, when he laid himself down to rest, it 
mingled with his nightly visions. In his perplexity, suddenly a moni- 
tor seemed to stand by him (whether white or black, 1 he says, I<lo 
not remember, for it was a dream), who said : Simple man, why do 
you not answer from the twelfth chapter of Exodus ; ‘ It (the lamb) 
is the Lord’s passover.’ ” He adds : I awoke immediately, sprang 
out of bed, and examined the words in the Septuagint, and the 
next day publicly discoursed upon them with so much success as to 
remove every doubt from the minds of all who sought to understand 
the Scriptures ; and such sacraments followed as I never at any other 

1 A proverbial phrase which Zuingli frequently used, meaning “ I can give no 
account of the matter.” 
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time witnessed.” 1 Zuingli was not probably the first or last, who 
has been helped out of a difficulty after a day of toil and anxiety by 
a suggestion in sleep. 

It was on easter Sunday (13th of April) that the Eucharist was 
celebrated according to Zuingli’s ideas. On the table, covered with 
a white cloth, a basket of bread and cups filled with wine were placed. 
One of the assistants of Zuingli read the account of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper in the latter part of the eleventh chapter of first 
Corinthians, and our Saviour’s words in regard to eating his flesh 
and drinking his blood, in John 6: 47 — 58. Zuingli exhorted the 
church to examine themselves carefully, so as not to eat and drink 
unworthily, and then, having offered a fervent prayer and repeated 
the words of Christ at the institution of the last supper, the elements 
were distributed, while the last discourse of our Saviour as recorded 
by the Apostle John was read. The whole service was closed with 
prayer and an appropriate hymn. Zuingli was not disappointed in 
reference to the influence of this change in worship. The churches 
could hardly contain the crowds that came to participate in it, and, 
says Hess : “ The good works and numerous reconciliations that fol- 
lowed it, proved the sincerity of the # devotion with which it was 
attended.” 


The Establishment of the New Academy at Zurich . 

Zuingli was now desirous of placing the reform which he had com- 
menced on a firm basis, and of leaving no incentives to a return to 
former superstitions. He took special interest in a Translation of 
the Bible into the Swiss-German for the use of his adherents. Lu- 
ther’s translation of the Pentateuch and historical books of the Old 
Testament, was published in Germany in 1523. This was now re- 
vised by Zuingli and his coadjutors, Leo Jude, Caspar, Meyander 
and others, adapted to the Swiss dialect and printed in 1525. Of 
tho rest of the Bible they made an independent translation, which 
appeared in 1527. The subject of educational institutions had natu- 
rally ever been one of interest to a man of so scholarly tastes as 
Zuingli. He now formed a project both for directly weakening the 
influence of the Pope, and building up sound and well endowed insti- 
tutions of learning. The chapter of the cathedral of Zurich, which 
held a considerable amount of property, was entirely independent in 
its jurisdiction. Zuingli, who had been admitted as one of its canons, 
was desirous that its revenues should be devoted to establishments 

1 See The Swiss Reformation, pp. 113, 114, and other biographies. 
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for education, and that it should be brought under the control of the 
civil authorities. He wished, however, that it should be effected by 
the mutual consent of all parties. He represented to them the dis- 
grace of living by the altar without serving it, and of the necessity of 
reform to prevent the magistrates from undertaking it. He finally 
effected a mutual convention of the chapter with the Senate. The 
most important points of the agreement were, that the chapter should 
yield obedience to the council as its sovereign. Salaries should be 
paid to as many pastors as should be needed for the public worship 
of the town. As many as should be supernumerary, if they were old 
or infirm, were to retain their benefices, but others should not be 
elected to their places ; and as the benefices became vacant they 
should be employed in founding professorships for lectures whose 
instructions should be gratuitous. The provost of the chapter was 
still to retain the administration of its revenues, rendering an account 
to the Senate, which in turn should protect the chapter in all particu- 
lars. Some slight opposition was made to so great a change without 
the sanction of the bishop or pope, but it was easily overruled. 

Some members of the chapter became useful preachers, others en- 
joyed their benefices until removed by death. Five only quitted the 
city and retired to the Catholic cantons. The example of the chap- 
ter was soon followed by the abbey of Fraumiinster, whose disposa- 
ble revenues were employed in supporting a seminary established by 
the council, where a certain number of young men, destined for the 
pulpit, were sustained and instructed gratis. The establishments of 
several mendicant orders were also broken up, and their funds em- 
ployed for charitable purposes, as in the care of the sick, relieving of 
the distressed, etc. 1 

By the means above referred to, the foundation was laid for what 
was called the New Academy. The arranging of it fell mostly upon 
Zuingli, who was best of all fitted for the task, and most heartily in- 
terested in it. It was only by means of thorough education that he 
hoped to banish and exclude ignorance and superstition, and thus 
bless posterity. It is to be regretted that his life was not spared to 
rear the structure upon the foundation that he had laid, but we ought 
perhaps rather to give thanks for what he was permitted himself to 
do, and to prepare for others to execute. A school for elementary 
instruction in the learned languages was already in operation when 
Zuingli went to Zurich, but its pupils were few, and there was need 
of reform there as well as in the church. Zuingli early directed his 

1 See Hess, p. 206. 
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attention to this object, and bad much influence in encouraging the 
masters and inciting them to exertion, and of arousing the emulation 
of pupils. He had long been desirous that there should be a school 
which could be entered by those who had gone beyond the elements, 
where they could go through a complete course of Latin and Greek 
literature, and he now had procured the means of establishing it. 
Two professorships of humanity were established, and from these 
chairs not only the grammatical analysis and interpretation of ancient 
authors was to be taught, but the higher branches of philology and 
criticism, which would enable the pupils to appreciate the works 
which they studied, and gain the highest cultivation therefrom. This 
was but a stepping stone, however, to the main object with him, the 
study of theology, especially biblical theology. 

In this department the New Academy was made to differ widely 
from the universities, both in respect to the manner and objects of 
study. The Old and New Testaments, instead of the schoolmen, were 
the basis of instruction. The two professors intrusted with the inters 
pretaiion of the Greek and Hebrew text, were expected “ to com- 
pare the originals of the sacred writers with the best versions, as the 
Septuagint and Vulgate; to cite the commentaries of the Jewish 
doctors on the Old Testament, and the Fathers on the New ; to apply 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of the Jews to the clearing 
of obscure passages ; to establish the true sense of each by its con- 
nection and parallel passages ; to show its relation to other truths of 
religion, and finally, to point out the application to be made of them 
to morals and the instruction of the people.” 1 These lectures were 
held iu the cathedral, and not only students in divinity but all the 
ecclesiastics were expected to attend. Others also were encouraged 
to do so, and such was the interest in these subjects at the time, that 
large numbers of all the classes of society were assiduous in their 
attendance on the theological lectures. The influence in favor of 
classical learning was also such, that “ a taste for the ancient lan- 
guages was so thoroughly diffused, that twenty years afterward, it 
was not uncommon to meet with magistrates and merchants who 
could read the Old and New Testaments in the originals.” a 

The four professorships above mentioned, two of ancient languages, 
and two of biblical interpretation, were first endowed ; and as other 
benefices became vacant, professors in other departments were added. 
Yet the interpretation of the Bible was the prominent object with 
Zuingli, and it cannot be doubted that his care in this particular was 

1 Hess’s Life, pp. 209, 210. 8 Ibid. p. 210. 
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of incalculable benefit to Switzerland in subsequent ages, in producing 
a large number of enlightened ecclesiastics, who were vigilant in 
watching against the introduction of error, and steady in cherishing 
whatever of good might spring up around them. 

At the time of the establishment of the New Academy, men of the 
right stamp, and of requisite qualifications, could not be found in Zu- 
rich to take the chairs of instruction. Zuingli therefore procured 
Conrad Pellican, an Alsatian, well versed in the Hebrew, and familiar 
with the writings of Erasmus and Luther, who for thirty years was 
a faithful servant of the church of Zurich, and died at an advanced 
age, much respected “for his piety, modesty and erudition.” To 
the Greek professorship, Rodolph Collinus was appointed, and he 
performed the duties to the greatest acceptance, and with the highest 
success. * 


Struggles against the Anabaptists » 

Zuingli, like Luther and Calvin, was not compelled to contend 
against the Catholics alone. Those appeared in the ranks of the re- 
formed, who by their extravagance and fanaticism, were more troub- 
lesome than open enemies. It is well known, that the Anabaptists, 
after being partially suppressed in Germany, spread over Switzerland 
and France. It was as early as 1521, that Thomas Mfcnzer, after 
being driven from Saxony, arrived on the borders of the cantons. 
He was there met by Conrad Gtebel, and Felix Mantz, from Zurich. 
These men were possessed of considerable learning, and had aspired 
to professorships in the Academy of Zurich. Zuingli had incurred 
their displeasure by not depriving some canons of their benefices, 
which had been promised them during life, in order to endow the 
chairs which they aspired to. This circumstance, together with 
their own restless dispositions perhaps, inclined them to listen to 
Miinzer. Still Grebel soon attempted to gain over Zuingli, and 
probably would have succeeded, if Zuingli had been ambitious of 
becoming the head of a party, rather than of forwarding the refor- 
mation from love of the truth. “ Let us,” said Grebel, “ form a com- 
munity of true believers. They alone will be blessed. Let all 
communication with false teachers be broken off.” Zuingli replied : 
“ Christ commands that the tares should be allowed to grow with the 
wheat until the harvest, and shall we make a separation which he 
did not deem necessary ? Rather let us labor to diffuse a knowledge 
Vol. IX. No. 34. 26 
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of the truth, and not to foment schism, and produce disorder and 
confusion.” 1 

This repulse, however, caused only a temporary suspension of the 
efforts of the Anabaptists with Zuingli. He had sometime before 
expressed an opinion unfavorable to infant baptism. They now rep- 
resented that his agreement in this respect with Miinzer was a bond 
of union. Zuingli immediately replied, that further examination had 
convinced him of the error of his former opinion, and he proceeded 
to expound fully what he believed to be the true doctrine.® This 
was so contrary to their belief that the baptism of infants is a horrible 
abomination, a “ flagrant impiety invented by the devil and Pope 
Nicholas II.,” that they abandoned the attempt to gain over the “ Old 
Dragon,” as they called the reformer, to their way of thinking and 
acting. * 

They next attempted, after gaining some adherents away from Zu- 
rich, to influence the people by appearing in considerable numbers 
in the town, in fantastic apparel, denouncing Zuingli and exhorting to 
repentance, and proclaiming the speedy destruction of the town, were 
it not soon converted. Great alarm was thus caused, which probably 
would not have been quieted by a weaker arm or less determined 
will than that of Zuingli. The council, in order to prevent the re- 
currence of such scenes, appointed, as usual, in case of disagreement, 
a colloquy between Zuingli and the leaders of the fanatics, forgetting 
that reason or reasoning would be as utterly lost upon these demo- 
niacs, as upon the veritable inmates # of the mad house. Disorder, 
however, was for the time suppressed in Zurich, but in the country, 
where the influence of the leading spirit at Zurich could not be felt, 
partisans of the new doctrine increased, and the most ridiculous as 
well as painful scenes were witnessed. The anxiety of Zuingli at 
this time can hardly be imagined. The wSole labor of anxious years 
seemed not merely about to be lost, but to be turned to the destruc- 
tion of those whose life and salvation it should have proved. But he 
did not sink into inactivity from discouragement. Trusting in an 
Almighty arm, he was instant in season and out of season in oppos- 
ing the evil that had come in upon them like a flood. 

The excesses that ensued were such that the council felt called 
upon to use rigorous, coercive measures to restrain those who made 
obedience to a higher than civil law a cloak for all sin* Zuingli ad* 
vocated the employmeut of gentle means first, hoping that the mis* 

1 See D’Aubignc’s Hist. Ref. Book XI., and Hess’s Life, pp. 226, 227. 

8 See a summary in Hess’s Life, p. 228 seq. 
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guided might thus be restored to the use of right reason. At his re- 
quest another colloquy was appointed, and some few yielded assent 
to the arguments employed, but by retracting, they lost all influence 
with their party. Finally, the Senate had recourse to imprisonment, 
and in one case, which seemed to threaten a general insurrection, 
even to capital punishment. Zuingli took no part in these severe 
measures, but exerted himself in every way to restore to all a proper 
state of feeling, in the emergency. He drew up in the form of a 
tract his views of baptism, and dedicated it to the council of St. Gall, 
which caused it to be read in the churches. “ The spirit which is 
abroad among us,” said he, “ is like the waters of the torrents which 
rush from our mountains, hurrying with them everything within their 
reach. At first small stones only are put in motion, but these are 
driven violently against larger ones, until the torrent acquires such 
strength that it carries away everything it encounters in its course, 
leaving behind lamentations, vain regrets and fertile meadows changed 
into a wilderness ; it occasions disturbances, banishes charity, and 
where it found fair and prosperous churches, leaves behind it nothing 
but mourning and desolate flocks.” The Anabaptists, not thinking 
that they had been listening to the word of God by his servant, cried 
out 2 “ Away with the book ! away with the book. Do you keep the 
doctrine of Zuingli, we will have the word of God.” Well might the 
council have replied : Our God is a God of order and not of confu- 
sion. In the pulpit, too, he lifted up his voice unceasingly, but it was 
exceedingly difficult to influence those who were not only exhorted 
not to attend the discourses of the reformed preachers, but even to 
avoid all communication with those without the bounds of their own 
party. Thus the minds of the proselytes seemed sealed up against 
all good impressions. Still, the influence of Zuingli in his writings, 
preaching and in private, together with the loss of their leaders by 
the execution of one, the death of another, and the banishment of 
others, soon put a stop to the outrages and violence of this sect, and 
with that a large number of its adherents were soon no longer to be 
found. 1 


1 Zuingli, Opp. Tom. II. p. 230. Bullingcr, adv. Anabb. et alii. 
[To be concluded.] 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE WRITINGS OF RICHARD BAXTER. 1 

By George P. Fisher, Resident Licentiate, Andover. 

It is a remark of Mr. Hume, that John Locke was the first person 
who ventured openly to assert that Christian Theology is a reason- 
able science. 3 But the wary sceptic would not deny that the principle 
had often been tacitly assumed by the defenders of religion. Whether 
it had been announced before, in so formal and explicit propositions, 
we need not now inquire. Nor would one be competent to decide 
the question without a wider acquaintance with the literature of 
theology than Mr. Hume possessed. It is an interesting fact, how- 
ever, that while Locke, a youthful scholar, was revolving the themes 
of those Essays, which have made his name forever dear to the lovers 
of knowledge and freedom, and soon after Chillingworth had built up 
his impregnable defence of the right and necessity of private judg- 
ment, against the Romish dogma of an infallible church, the Puritan 
divine, whose works we now review, wrote these words : “ Is not 
faith a rational act of a rational creature ? and so the understanding 
proceeds discursively in its production. And is not that the strongest 
faith, which hath the strongest reasons to prove the testimony to be 
valid, on which it resteth, and the clearest apprehension and use of 
those reasons ? And the truest faith, which hath the truest reasons, 
truly apprehended and used?” 8 “The probability of most things, 
and the possibility of all things contained in the Scriptures, may well 
be discerned by reason itself, which makes their existence or futurity 
the more easy to be believed. Yet before the existence or futurity 
of anything beyond the reach of reason can be soundly believed, the 
testimony must be shown to be truly divine.” 4 

These are pregnant sentences. Who, among the recent writers, 
has more clearly described the relation of reason to faith ? Who 
will now have the boldness to accuse Baxter of a sinister desire to 
degrade revelation, by exalting yeason ? He felt that he could best 
honor the Bible, by insisting on its agreement with an enlightened 

1 The present Article is designed as the complement of an Article in the Bib. 
Sacra (Vol. IX. p. 135) on “ The Theology of Baxter.” 

2 Hume’s Works, Yol. II. p. 434. See Locke’s Essays, p. 456. 

8 Works, XXII. p. 251. * Ibid. p. 267. 
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intellect And he realised the peril incurred by those who would 
place the Bible in antagonism to the fundamental laws of our belief. 
He saw that the infidel could wish for nothing better than the short* 
sighted concession, that the truth of Christianity cannot be established 
by evidence. His doctrine, which may now be familiar, had then a 
novel sound. The asperity with which it was assailed is indicated 
by the severity of his replies . 1 

Yet no one of his opponents received with a more hearty deference 
the testimony of God. He declares that he would not exchange four 
chapters df John's Gospel for all the books in the world. Who sought 
with greater industry to learn the mind of the Spirit ? or studied with 
keener delight the pages of Inspiration ? He did not over look, the 
moral causes which pervert the intellectual faculties. Hence he fre- 
quently points to pride and prejudice, as the causes of error, and in 
an able treatise exposes the “ Arrogancy of Reason against Divinity.” 
He enforces the duty of approaching the subjects of religion with an 
humble disposition. Such earnest and just declamation against the 
vices which blind the mental vision, as we find in his writings, has 
been an important, though unhappily not always the sole ground for 
the charge of infidel writers, that Christians have sought to impose 
their doctrine on the minds of men, without furnishing proof of its 
truth, and have disparaged the very faculties to which a religious 
system must appeal for credence. The import of these passages of 
Baxter, and of similar passages in kindred writers, is little different 
from what is expressed by Lord Bacon, when he demands a “ true 
and genuine humiliation of the human mind,” as a prerequisite for 
successful study. Their meaning is compressed in the aphorism of 
Coleridge : u there is a small chance of truth at the goal, where there 


1 In a note to the “ Saint’s Rest,” after developing liis doctrino with remarka- 
ble precision, Baxter says to his opponents : “ Doth not your doctrine teach 
men, in laying aside reason, to lay aside humanity and to become brutes ? If 
faith and reason be so contrary as some men talk ; yea, and reason so useless, 
then you may believe best in your sleep, and idiots, infants and madmen are the 
fittest to make Christians of.” “ By this much, judge of the ignorance and van- 
ity of those men, who, when they read any that write of the reasonableness of 
the Christian religion, do presently accuse it or suspect it of Socinianism ?” 
Works, XXn. p. 261. On the subject of Immortality, he alludes to “ a sort of 
overwise and overdoing divines ” who censured him for “ appealing too much to 
natural light and overvaluing human reason.” They speak,” he says, 41 against 
reason, even in the greatest matter which our reason is given us for. As much 
as I am addicted to scribbling, I can quietly dismiss this 6ort of men, and love 
their seal, without the labor of opening their ignorance.” Works, XXI. p. 415. 

26 * 
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is not a childlike humility at the starting-point.” We only claim 
that Baxter excels most of the writers of the Calvinistic school, in 
unfolding the rational sources of our belief, and in guarding his po- 
sitions against the fatal inferences of the sceptic and the enthusiast 
It is of course not implied that a writer whom the historians of En- 
glish philosophy have deemed hardly worthy of a mention, is to be 
compared with the author of the Essays on the Understanding. Yet 
his striking hints, as well as sound reflections upon the mind, evince 
philosophical powers of no common order. While he cherished a ' 
piety not less devout than that of St. Bernard, he yet boldly affirms : 
“ Philosophia sacra est pars vera theologiae, religionis et pietatis.” 1 
In Jiim, the inquisitive Abelard would have found a kindred spirit.* 

Baxter’s perception of the imperfection of language, as an instru- 
ment for conveying thought, evinces his discernment. 

“ My mind being thus many years immerst in studies of this nature, and 
having also long wearied myself in searching what Fathers and Schoolmen 
have said of such things before us, and my Genius abhorring confusion and 
equivocals, I came by many years longer study to perceive, that most of the 
doctrinal controversies among Protestants (that I say not in the Christian 
world) are far more about equivocal words than matter ; and it wounded 
my soul to perceive what work both tyrannical and unskilful, disputing 
clergie-mcn had made these thirteen hundred years in the world.” “ Proud 
opinionators have striven partly about unrevealed or unnecessary things, 
but chiefly about mere ambiguous words and arbitrary human notions ; and 
multitudes condemn and revile each other, while they mean the same things 
and do not know it.” “ And so taking verbal differences for material doth 
keep up most of the wretched academical and theological wars in the world.” 8 

Impelled by liis strong feeling, he exclaims : “ What shadows of 
knowledge deceive the world, and in what useless dreams the greatest 
part of men, yea learned men, do spend their days : much of that 
which some men unweariedly study and take to be the honor of their 
understandings and their lives ; and much of that which multitudes 
place their piety and hopes of salvation in, being a mere game of 

1 Meth. P. IV. c. 9. p. 418. 

2 Baxter attributes much of the obloquy which was heaped on him, to his zeal 
for study. “ And so our hard studies and darling truth must make us owls, or 
reproached persons, among those reverend brethren, who are ignorant at easier 
rates, and who find it a far softer kind of life to think and say as the most or best 
esteemed do, than to purchase reproach and obloquy so dearly.” Works, XVIIL 
p. 316. 

8 Preface to Cath. Tlieol. See also Works, XV. p. 50. XVUI. pp. 822, 258. 
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words and useless notions, and as truly to be called vanity and vexa- 
tion, as is the rest of the vain show that most men walk in.” 1 

Let not the reader regard these as expressions of scepticism. On 
the contrary, Baxter accords with Bacon, and with Descartes, whose 
attention to the illusions of language has been pronounced to be one 
of the chief merits of his philosophy.* So far from involving a scep- 
tical feeling, such sentiments of Baxter grew out of his intense thirst 
for knowledge. He sought for truth, as for a hidden pearl of great 
price. u I have read,” he says, “ almost all the physics and meta- 
physics that I could hear of. I have wasted much of my time among 
loads of historians, chronologers and antiquaries ; I despise none of 
their learning. All truth is useful.” 8 Theology, in his view, is the 
comprehensive science to which all knowledge is subservient. Hence 
theology is to be first and always taught. . Physics is a barren science, 
except as it brings to view the Author of nature. Metaphysics is the 
humble handmaid of divinity. Every form of knowledge is to take 
its proper place and complete the symmetry of that solid and grace- 
ful edifice, whose pinnacles point to the skies. He did not fear in- 
vestigation or shrink from submitting any opinion or system to a 
rigorous test. No dread of the dangers of speculation deterred him 
from exercising his intellect upon the high themes of religion. The 
uneasy suspicion that a favorite doctrine has a weak foundation, instead 
of inducing the timorous feeling which repels inquiry, leads him to ex- 
amine with a more searching scrutiny the grounds of his belief. His 
zeal for improvement was tempered by a healthful reverence for the 
past. His unwearied study of their writings proved his respect for 
the great scholars and theologians of the church. But it was with 
no servile spirit that he engaged in these studies. He lived too soon 
after the Reformation to give up his private judgment ; and when he 
had formed an opinion, he was sufficiently versed in the writings of 
Schoolmen and Fathers not to be much disturbed by an array of names. 
He complains that Protestants, while they have abjured the Pope, 
have too often retained the evils of the Papacy, by setting the au- 
thority of h few leaders above the authority of their own minds. He 
complains bitterly that “ when a man hath read once the opinion of 
the divines that are in most credit, he dare search no further, for fear 
of being counted a novelist or heretic, or lest he bear their curse for 
adding to, or taking from, the common conceits ! So that divinity is 
become an easier study than heretofore. We are already at a ne 

1 Works, XVIII. p. 324. 

* Stewart’* Pisa, on Eth Phil p, 62, 8 Works, XV. p. 16. 
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plus ultra. It seemeth vain, when we know the opinion [which] is 
in credit, to search any further .” 1 

With an ardor which no misfortunes could dampen, he pored over 
the obscure pages of monks, perused the writings of every school, 
and compared them with the teachings of his own clear understanding. 
Those were winged hours, when he was wandering through the mazy 
tomes of Aquinas, or bending, till the eye grew dim, over the dark 
folios of Bradwardine. His beloved library is often in his thoughts, 
and it is one of his sad reflections at the close of life : “ I must depart 
from the manly pleasures of my studies.” u I must leave my library 
and turn over these pleasant books no more.” 2 

We may here observe that the acuteness of Baxter did not wholly 
save him from the errors of his age. He thought that he himself 
had been more than once delivered from perils by miraculous inter- 
positions. In the reality of ghosts and witchcraft, he was a devout 
believer. One of his last works was an attempt to prove the cer- 
tainty of a world of spirits by “ Unquestionable Histories of Appari- 
tions.” His sufficient apology is found in the simple fact that the 
laws of evidence were not then so clearly understood, as at present. 
Frauds could not be so easily detected. And the progress of medi- 
cal science has explained, on natural principles, many phenomena, 
which were then inscrutable. At that time, incredulity on the sub- 
ject of witchcraft was regarded as a sign of infidelity. Even Sir 
Matthew Hale, the ornament of learning and the pillar of justice, 
condemned two innocent females for this imaginary crime, and in his 
pious meditations mentions the transaction with complacency. Many 
theories were in vogue two centuries ago which the mental science 
of later times has dissipated. The metaphysics of original sin, by 
which a man is made really participant, and so literally guilty, of an 
action that was performed five thousand years before his birth, sound 
strangely to the students of Reid and Dwight. Seizing upon the 

1 Works, XXIII. p. 138. 

2 The libraries of the Puritan divines of the seventeenth century # were such as 
a modern preacher might covet. In his record of marvellous deliverances, Bax- 
ter introduces us to his study by the narration of an amusing incident, which 
might have proved a tragedy. “ As I sat in my study, the weight of my greatest 
folio books brake down three or four of the highest shelves, when I sat close un- 
der them, and they fell down on every side of me, and not one of them hit me, 
save one upon the arm ; whereas the place, the weight and greatness of the books 
was such, and my head just under them, that it was a wonder they had not 
beaten out my brains, one of the shelves right over my head, having the six vol- 
umes of Dr. Walton’s Oriental Bible, and all Austin’s Works, and the Biblio- 
theca Patrum, and Marlorate, etc.” “ Reliquiae Baxterianac.” P. I. p. 82. 
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great fact that the sin of Adam involved the certainty of the fall and 
condemnation \>f his posterity — a fact which has always been em- 
braced by the feeling and faith of the church — Baxter adopted a 
common theory of explanation, that was elaborated in the darker 
ages, that prevailed until the philosophy of common sense was applied 
to the interpretation of the Bible, and still lingers to remind us of 
the crude speculations of a former day. 1 But in all his practical 
writings, the substantial elements of moral agency are strongly upheld. 
And although he preached his favorite theories about original sin, 
until the clamorous objectors were “ as mute as fishes,” he was care- 
ful to make prominent the easy remedy which he found in the bap- 
tismal pardon and sanctification of infants. 

The independence of Baxter as an inquirer, makes it important to 
determine his place in theology. By casual circumstances, the theo- 
logical position of a man is often greatly modified. If a one-sided 
tendency is predominant, when he appears upon the stage, the force 
of reaction may drive him to an opposite extreme. And even when 
his own doctrine is well balanced, the vigor and constancy with which 
he contends against the perversion of truth in a particular direction, 
may give a partisan tone to his works. Hence subsequent times, 
and even his contemporaries, may conclude that he holds a partial 
view. Martin Luther, for example, while stoutly defending justifi- 
cation by faith, gives occasion for thoughtless or artful readers to infer 
that he forgot the necessity of a virtuous life. The mistake, to which 
we allude, is specially liable to occur, with respect to the subject of 
man’s moral freedom, as it is related to the Divine government. 
According to their view of this subject, theologians have always been 
classified. The old problem of liberty and necessity is one which 
the theological student must confront at the threshold of his inquiries. 
Though he evade it once, its grim form reappears a hundred times. 
In the field of theological science, this question may be likened to the 
vertical stratum which goes down into the earth, only to pass under 
the surface and come up again after a short interval. If not in theory, 
yet practically, the theologian must solve the problem. There is dan- 
ger that his solution may be one which loosens the tie of dependence 
on God, or that it may be such as weakens the feeling of moral obli- 
gation. Between these evil extremes, whole communities will some- 
times vibrate. And hence many a man has been styled a Pelagian, 
for his strenuous and persistive opposition to fatalism ; and many a 

1 Sec Bib. Sacra, Vol. IX p. 144. 
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• 

man has been pronounced a fatalist, in consequence of his zealous 
antagonism to a doctrine of lawless freedom. He must be deemed 
fortunate, therefore, who appears at a time, when the speculative and 
practical aspects of both these extreme theories are conspicuously 
held up to his view. And this is the case of Baxter. He had hardly 
commenced his career of authorship, when there appeared a writer, 
of whom it has been lately said, by one most competent to judge, that 
“ among English — among modern philosophers, he towers, a shrewd 
and intrepid, an original and independent thinker .” 1 In a style so 
pithy and luminous as* to enchain the attention, without wearying the 
mind, Hobbes set himself to prove the inevitable necessity of our 
moral choices, and to deduce with unshrinking boldness the logical 
consequences of his doctrine. It is vain to deny that he gets support 
for his leading proposition from the theologians to whom he sometimes 
appeals . 2 It is true that in his own time there were teachera of 
Christianity, who held a doctrine, which is really not less repugnant 
to religion and at war with the moral sentiments of mankind. But 
the consciousness of freedom to choose aright, which no sophistry 
can eradicate, revolted, as it always will revolt, against the theory of 
necessity. It was natural that in the ardor of a revolt, men should 
be led to deny truths of vital importance, which they hastily judged 
to be contrary to the known fact of moral freedom. No wonder that 
men were found fighting for the liberties of “indifference” and “self- 
determination,” when they were menaced by the chains of a compul- 
sory decree. We are not surprised to hear them assert a chimerical 
liberty, inconsistent with the prescience and providence of God ; or 
even deny the preordained certainty of moral events. In his youth, 
Baxter eagerly entered upon the study of the intricate questions in 
dispute between the Arminians and Calvinists. “ My genius,” he 
says, “ was inquisitive and earnestly desirous to know the truth.” 8 

The result of his studies, which he omits no occasion to avow, was 

1 Sir Wm. Hamilton. Ed. of Reid, p. 890, note. 

2 See Hobbes’s Works, Yol. Y. pp. 1, 2. The only mention of Baxter which 
we have found in the writings of this sturdy philosopher, is in a posthumous 
tract, entitled “ Considerations upon the reputation of T. Hobbes.” He speaks 
of himself in the third person, and says to his clerical opponents : “ It is no argu- 
ment of contempt to spend upon him so many angry lines as would have fur- 
nished you with a dozen of sermons. If you had in good earnest despised him, 
you would have let him alone, as he does Dr. Ward, Mr. Baxter, Pike and others 
that have reviled him as you do.” Hobbes’s Works, Vol. IV. p. 435. Doubtless 
Hobbes was feared and hated, more than he was contemned. 

* Preface to Cath. Theol. 
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the fixed conviction that the difference between the moderate Armin- 
ians'and reasonable Calvinists was merely verbal. His sympathies 
were also divided. On the one hand, he approved the indexible, 
God-fearing piety of the Genevan School, and the doctrines on which 
it was founded. On the other hand, he applauded the earnest pleas 
for freedom and responsibility which were put forth by the brethren 
of Episcopius. He could not therefore join in the indiscriminate 
censure of either school, but aimed to detect the ambiguity of terms 
and to propound statements of truth, so exact and complete as to 
gain the assent of the candid of all parties. He looked for a more 
generic formula, which should combine the fractions of truth and 
infold apparently conflicting dogmas. 

It is, therefore, difficult to affix to Baxter the badge of a school. 
Is he not one on whom such a badge would be an ungraceful orna- 
ment ? Distinct as are his views of Church polity and of doctrine, 
yet no sect can claim him. He approached near to Presbyterianism, 
but he was not a Presbyterian, or an Episcopalian or an Independ- 
ent Notwithstanding that he professes to accord substantially with 
the Synod of Dort, he can hardly be styled a Calvinist. The only 
appellation, other than that of Christian, which they who insist on 
giving names, can attach to him, is that of Baxterian. He speaks 
with respect of the creeds of the church ; but had he been less fa- 
miliar with the history of councils and with “ clergi e-men’s conten- 
tions,” he would probably have bowed with more deference before 
the symbols of faith. He bestows a just encomium on the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines ; but he did not hesitate to dissent, as well 
from some words of their Catechism as from some parts of their gov- 
ernment. 1 Highly as he honored them, he would by no means have 
recognized them, or the Parliament for whom they acted, as the 
infallible expounders of the Christian religion to succeeding ages* 
He retained his place in the confidence of the nonconformist party 
as one of their best and ablest men. He rose to be their revered 
leader. Still, his independent course exposed him to much suspicion 
and reproach. When he is accused of departing from the received 

1 Seo “ Reliquiae Baxterianae,” L. I. p. 73. Baxter wrote a preface to the 
Assembly’s Works. It contained the following words, which the editor, Dr. 
Manton, took the liberty to leave out, and which Baxter publishes that he may 
not be misunderstood. “ I hoped the Assembly intended not all in that long 
Confession and in those Catechisms, to be imposed as a test of Christian com- 
munion ; nor to disown all that scrupled any word in it. If they had, I could 
not have commended it for any such use, though it be useful for the instruction 
of families,” etc* Beliq. Bank L. L p. 122. 
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opinions, his reply is often marked by what one of his friends had 
called “ a useful acrimony in his words.” It is worthy of remark, 
that in his treatise on self-denial, he inserted a chapter on the duty 
of denying ourselves the reputation of orthodoxy ; “ for it commonly 
falls out,” he says, “ that the thing itself and the reputation of it are 
inconsistent” The opposition which he met with, is owing in part 
to his peculiar opinions. It is in part to be ascribed to his bewilder* 
ing distinctions. But it was chiefly caused by his well-meant, though 
fruitless efforts, to strip theology of its technical garb, and to present 
its truths in a new dress. Probably his main views of religious doc- 
trine nearly resemble those which have been more consistently taught 
by the calm and sagacious Andrew Fuller. 

The liberality of Baxter does not spring from the foolish idea that 
opinions are unimportant. It grows out of his deep sense of the dif- 
ficulties of theology, and the supreme importance which he attaches 
to religious affections. 1 Conscious of his own faults, he is not for- 
ward tofpndemn those whose speculative faith is different from his 
own. He is ready to recognize anywhere the image of his Master. 
Hence he zealously opposes the enlargement of the ancient creeds. 
A creed, in his view, is “ not a snare to catch heretics,” but “ a test 
for Christian communion.” He would only require a subscription to 
a few cardinal truths, expressed in scriptural language. 2 He longed 
for a visible unity of pious souls, and persisted, by his writings and 
example, in the attempt to secure a catholic communion among 
Christians. His doctrine on this subject seems to be as broad as that 
which has been so emphatically declared by Robert Hall. In this 
cause, he submitted to sneers and reproaches and more cruel perse- 
cutions. There was too much truth in his bitter acknowledgment, 
after his ineffectual efforts to unite the two principal parties in fra- 
ternal communion : “ I have turned both parties which I endeavored 
to part in the fray against myself.” To quote his own forcible words, 

1 Works, XXIII. pp. 127. 140. 

2 “ Two things have set the church on fire and been the plagues of it above 
one thousand years: 1. Enlarging our creed, and making more fundamentals 
than ever God made. 2. Composing, and so imposing our creeds and confes- 
sions in our own words and phrases. When men have learned more manners 
and humility than to accuse God’s language as too general and obscure, as if 
they could mend it, and have more dread of God, and compassion on themselves, 
than to make those to be fundamentals and certainties which God never made 
so “ then, and I think not till then, shall the church have peace about doctri- 
nals.” Works, XXII. p. 237. Baxter, however, would require of ministers a 
pledge not to preach against the more important doctrines of the church. And 
he would not dispense with creeds, as expressions of the common belief. 
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“ he made a wedge of his bare hand, by putting it into the cleft, and 
both sides closing upon it to his pain.” 

The acrimony of Baxter’s controversial style may appear to be at 
variance with a kindly spirit toward those who held opinions diverse 
from his own. But his temper was naturally irritable and his physi- 
cal system was tortured with cruel diseases. He often wrote hastily, 
while smarting from the blow of a hostile hand. He was often as- 
saulted by troops of dunces and wily bigots. In his apology for his 
“ provoking writings,” he quaintly remarks : “ I have a strong natu- 
ral inclination to speak? of every subject, just as it is, and to call a 
spade a spade, and verba rebus apiare ; so that the thing spoken of 
may be fullest known by the words ; which methinks is part of our 
speaking truly.” 1 With all its blemishes, his controversial style is far 
above that of Milton, whose gross and fierce abuse of his opponents 
is in singular contrast with the tone of modern disputes, where biting 
severity is gracefully couched under more polite phrases. Critics 
have censured the harshness of Baxter in his disputes with Owen. 
Undoubtedly he was fond of breaking a lance with the great Inde- 
pendent. Their controversies, which began with the first printed 
work of Baxter, lasted until the death of Owen. Even after this 
event, there appeared, in reply to the posthumous work of the latter, 
the “ Reasons why Dr. John Owen’s twelve Arguments change not 
Richard Baxter’s Judgment.” As their habits of mind are different, 
so is their style. If Baxter is irritated, we expeot from him a down- 
right rebuke of his opponent. Owen conceals his feeling under a 
placid face, while a bitter stream of satire flows through his involved 
sentences. Baxter tries to hew down his antagonist, Ow r en prefers 
to use the stiletto. To a casual reader, the tracts of Owen appear to 
be the more decorous. They abound in expressions of profound 
humility. But it is a self-abasement before God and not before men. 
He is too apt to ascribe the opinions of his opposers to the depravity 
of their hearts. His feeling of compassion for his antagonists is a 
little too prominent to consist with genuine respect. He couples ex- 
pressions of love with insinuations of fatal heresy. When we hear 
him deplore the ‘‘fleshly minds and dark understanding” of such 
.men as Hugo Grotius, we caunot but suspect that, in his lamentations 
over the vanity of human reason, he unconsciously excepts the rea- 
son of himself and his special friends. We w’ould not, if we could, 
detract from the solid fame of Owen. But let Baxter have justice. 

1 Orme’s Baxter, p. 784. 

Vol. IX. No. 34. 27 
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If his plain dealing was sometimes indiscreet, let not his blunt words 
cause him to be depreciated in the comparison with his more learned 
and adroit, but not more able or charitable opponent If he could 
not himself boast of discretion, he commonly inspired his adversaries 
with this “ better part of valor,” and they were loth to renew their 
attacks upon so dauntless and tireless a polemic. 

It is to be regretted that Baxter, with his large charity, did not 
fully grasp the idea of religious toleration. He relied on the civil 
magistrate to suppress the most dangerous opinions. We look in 
vain through his writings for the noble spirit of freedom that glows 
in the Areopigitica of Milton. We miss the ringing note of that 

“ voice whose sound was like the sea.” 

Indeed, the political course of Baxter is disfigured by mistakes. Skil- 
ful casuists are not the best persons to manage revolutions. Instead 
of fixing their eye upon the great questions at issue, and acting with 
prompt vigor, they waste time in arguing upon inferior points. 
Meanwhile they forget the demands of the hour, or cling with useless 
tenacity to some impracticable project At the beginning of the 
contest against the king, Baxter espoused the side of the Parliament 
To his credit be it said, that he never repented of the step. Believ- 
ing that England was not made for the private benefit of the house 
of Stuart, and perceiving that this family were of a different mind, he 
felt the duty of resisting their dangerous usurpations. But quickly 
alarmed at the excesses which he might have foreseen would infalli- 
bly attend a revolutionary movement, he gave to the popular cause a 
reserved and inconstant support When the interests of liberty 
called for a decisive blow, his cautious mind would interpose difficul- 
ties or suggest ill-timed plans of conciliation. He had inserted in 
the Saint’s Rest the names of Brook, Hampden and Pym among 
those whom he rejoiced in the prospect of meeting in heaven. Hop- 
ing to conciliate the enemies of the Puritans, in the later editions of 
the work, he omitted these names ; an act which won no favor and 
exposed him to hurtful misapprehension. He had entered the lists 
against Hobbes and Harrington, and at the same time vindicated- the 
popular cause, in his work entitled “the Holy Commonwealth.” 
Tired of the virulent attacks which were made on this treatise, in 
1670 he formally recalled it, but reaffirmed many of its obnoxious 
principles I From his own narrative, it is clear that Cromwell 
understood him much better than he understood Cromwell. The 
Protector had the good sense to- tolerate his well-meant rebukes* 
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While Cromwell, as Baxter frankly owns, “ prudently, piously, faith- 
fully, to his immortal honor, did exercise the government,” he failed 
to gain the cordial support of the Presbyterian party. Baxter lived 
to see the dark day when two thousand excellent ministers were 
ejected from their pulpits by the edict of a dissolute court. He prob- 
ably lived to regret the cold and distrustful manner with which he 
had regarded “ the greatest Prince that has ever ruled England.” 1 
But his theories of government did not improve with his experience. 
We even find him complaining of the democratic tendencies of 
Hooker. His name must be added to the long list of elergymen, who 
have signally failed to comprehend the true province and best maxims 
of political society. 

Having ascertained the position of Baxter, we may next advert to 
the practical character of his theological system. This is seen in its 
leading inquiry, which relates to the causes and the remedy of sin. 
The alienation of man from God first engaged his attention. Around 
this fact as a centre, the doctrines of his theology cluster. 

In the first place, he endeavored to reconcile the existence of sin 
with the character of God. He discards all the solutions of the prob- 
lem which imply that God prefers sin to holiness ; since he was con- 
vinced that the logical results of such an hypothesis are fatal to reli- 
gion. He assumes that free agency is possible in a creature and that 
man can determine the moral character of his actions. • The question 
is then immediately suggested i Why does the Creator, who foresees 
that man will sin, cause or permit his existence ? To this question 
Baxter replies that the beauty and perfection of the universe are 
promoted by the existence of moral beings, who are liable to abuse 
their powers ; that if the Deity should prevent sin by destroying the 
powers of the agent, He would mar and injure the orddl* of His works. 
It is fairly implied in the statements of Baxter that the objects of com- 
parison and choice in the mind of the Creator, are the occurrence of sin, 
against His commands and influences, by the efficient agency of men, 
and the existence of moral agents in the system which was foreseen to 
be most fruitful of beneficent results. And he points to a special reason 
for the Divine permission of sin, which is found in the fact that God 
is able, in a great degree, to thwart its tendencies and render it the 
occasion of good. The omniscience of the Deity precludes the occur* 
rence of an unforeseen event. Although Baxter did not penetrate 
the subject of moral causation so as to convey his ideas in the terms 

1 Macaulay's History of England, Vol. I. p. 145, 
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of exact science, he yet believed that, in some way, sin may be the 
certain, while it is not the necessary consequence of God’s agency. 
The Deity is the first cause of the certainty of all actual events. He 
thus upheld the truth of man’s dependence on his Creator. 1 

In the second place, Baxter endeavored to reconcile the doctrines 
of universal atonement and personal election. Having fastened the 
responsibility for the existence of sin upon man alone, and shown the 
justice of his condemnation, he welcomes the way of deliverance 
through the mediatorial work of Jesus Christ. This work, in his 
view, is a provision, that is sufficient for the salvation of the human 
race. But a cordial acceptance of it is prescribed to every man, as a 
condition of his pardon and eternal life. On account of their moral 
perversity, men refuse to accept the condition. They resist the mer- 
ciful influences of Heaven, which are bestowed on every offender. 
Accordingly God, by a special interposition, in consistency with their 
moral freedom, influences a certain number to repent and believe, and 
prepares them for Heaven. These, and these alone, are not selected 
to be recipients of peculiar blessings without wise reasons, the most 
of which, however, are to us unknown. Those whom He actually 
regenerates, He purposed in the beginning to regenerate ; and hence 
they are called the elect. 

1 Mr. Home thus states the old questions of Epicurus, which, he observes, 
“ are yet unanswered.” 

“ Is he [God^willing to prevent evil, but not able ? then he is impotent. Is 
he able, but not willing? then he is malevolent. *Is he both able and willing? 
Whence then is evil ? ” Dial, on Nat. Rel. ( Yol. II. p. 409.) 

The questions of course have respect to the exclusion of evil from the system 
which actually exists, and not from an imaginary system. To the argument, 
three replies can be made. 1. The reply of those who take a sceptical position, 
with regard to the whole subject. It is thus stated by Hume : “ Nothing can 
shake the solidity of this reasoning, so short, so clear, so decisive, except we as- 
sert that these subjects exceed all human capacity and that our common meas- 
ures of truth and falsehood are not applicable to them.” The inconvenience of 
this position is, that it leaves unanswered those grave objections to the doctrine 
of the Divine attributes, which are derived from the existence of evil ; objections 
wliich meet us at the outset of theological inquiry. If God be omnipotent, how 
can we prove his benevolence ? 2. The reply of those who assert that God is 
able but not willing to prevent evil. But can the Divine benevolence be main- 
tained in consistency with this hypothesis, without calling evil good ? 3. The 
reply of those who affirm that the exclusion of evil by God from the best system 
is, in the nature of things, impossible ; or, in other words, that the existence of the 
best possible system, and the efficient prevention of all evil by the act of God, 
are incompatible. Benevolence chooses the best system ; omnipotence cannot 
do what, in the nature of things, is impossible to be done. To this last view the 
reasoning of Baxter obviously tends. 
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In the third place, Baxter turned to reconcile the doctrines of per- 
sonal election and the strict accountableness of unconverted men. 
The personal election and actual pardon of a limited number do not, 
according to his view, hinder the salvation of any. The invitations 

• of the Gospel are general. The conditions of pardon are liberal. 
The persuasives to repentance are numerous and cogent. The good- 
ness of God to sinners, as evinced in His works, in the arrangements 
of Providence, and yet more brightly in the revelation of His truth, 
is the theme on which Baxter is never wearied. His sense of God’s 
love to ungrateful men pervades his practical writings and blends 
with his holiest meditations. In the midst of the dry waste of scho- 
lastic discussion, it gushes forth in a melodious stream to refresh the 
reader and to allure him onward. Baxter did not believe that the 
religious truth, which God expresses in manifold ways, falls power- 
less on the soul. He did not think that sin has eradicated conscience. 
Their powers of feeling are not so far palsied as to render men utterly 
insensible to the claims of God and the beauty of holiness. There 
are certain constitutional faculties of the mind, which God addresses 
by His truth and His Spirit, and which respond and prompt all men 
to do right But we come to the question whether, in view of all 
this truth and with the feelings which it must excite, men can choose 
the path of duty. Can it be truly said of all, that God has placed 
salvation within the reach of their power ? Baxter easily saw that 
most of the theological disputes in which he was engaged, finally merge 

# themselves, for decision, in this question. He did not hesitate to 
render an affirmative answer. If men do what is in their power, 
their salvation is sure. He announces and reiterates this doctrine 
with thankfulness and evident satisfaction. He accepts it as a proof 
of the sincerity of God in the offer of forgiveness. He founds on it 
his glowing appeals to impenitent sinners, which in pathos and all the 
characteristics of pious eloquence, are unsurpassed by any similar 
compositions in the English language. On this truth he rests the 
accountability of those who refuse the invitations of the Gospel. 
They will not come unto Christ that they may have life. The doc- 
trine of the voluntary wickedness of men, because it gives the cer- 
tainty that they will not repent, leads to the need of those special in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit which cause the conversion of all who 
are elected to be saved. We are to conceive of the elective purpose 
of God, as formed in view of the voluntary rejection by all men of 
an ample provision for their salvation. It is the act of an impartial 
sovereign who dispenses his gifts in a way to subserve the best inter- 

27* 
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eats of his kingdom ; who disposes all events according to His good 
pleasure. 

In view of his discriminating statements of theological doctrine, we 
are at first surprised to discern the mystical vein that runs through 
the practical writings of Baxter. If a mystic be one who regards 
the feelings as direct sources of knowledge, then Baxter was not of 
this class, since he expressly disowns the theory. 1 But his fondness 
for calm contemplation, in which the soul may enjoy a silent and 
indescribable communion with God, and gain more vivid ideas of his 
excellence, and new assurances of his love, imparts a hue of mysti- 
cism to his devotion. He speaks with rapture of that state, where 
the creature, absorbed in disinterested love of the Infinite Creator, 
renounces and forgets himself ; when, with every faculty exerted in 
contemplating the perfect goodness and glory of God, the soul bathes 
in an ocean of bliss. “ God will be praised and honored,” he says, 
“ when I am dead and gone. Were I to be annihilated, this would 
console me now, if I lived and died in perfect love” — a sentence, 
conceived in the same_spirit that animates the pages of Fenelon. It 
is significant of his mental habit that, prominent among the sceptical 
feelings, with which he was at times harassed, was the vague appre- 
hension that his soul at death might lose its distinct personality, and 
be merged in a world-spirit. We easily see why Baxter, in his later 
years, found in himself some points of affinity with the Quakers, 
whom he had strongly opposed, and whose excesses he always dis- 
carded. We see also why he cultivated a personal intimacy with 
Henry More. 

But Baxter was many-sided, and could quickly rouse himself from 
his meditative mood. This is aptly shown by the polemic pamphlet 
which he wrote against one Giles Firmin, who had reviewed “ The 
Saint’s Rest,” in what Baxter calls “ a gentle reproof for tying men 
too strictly to meditation.” He belongs to that peculiar class of men 
who combine with a strong logical faculty, a fervid imagination; 
whose love of contemplation gives to their piety a savor of mysticism. 
Of this class, Jonathan Edwards may be named as an example. He 
i% styled by Mackintosh a Calvinist and a mystic. The comprehen- 
sive greatness of his mind is shown by the fact that he could be the 
author both of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will and of the 
treatise on Religious Affections. In this class may be reckoned Pas- 
cal, who with natural powers of mind superior to those of Baxter, 

i Works, XXII. p. 179. 
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was fettered by the dogmas of his church, while his mental attain- 
ments were hindered bj a morbid asceticism. Hence the mystical 
piety of Pascal grew out of his profound sense of the difficulties of 
religion and his refusal to yield to the despair of scepticism. It was 
an appeal from the doubtful voice of the intellect to the irrepressible 
feelings of the heart ; a retreat from the demons of unbelief to a 
sanctuary of humble devotion. Thus a melancholy tinge pervades 
the Essays of this, in many respects, incomparable writer, which is 
quite in contrast with the cheerful temper of Baxter. The Puritan 
too was obliged to strive with terrible doubts ; but with godly sincer- 
ity and humbleness of spirit, he brought them manfully before the 
bar of his intellect, and heard them patiently, until he saw the falsity 
of their pleas. Then he dismissed them with a peaceful mind. The 
eye of Pascal often rests mournfully upon the ruins of human nature. 
He seems to meditate alone, in the stillness of night, when a yet 
more sombre shade is cast over the shattered and prostrate columns 
which sadly suggest the splendor of the original structure. Baxter 
often dwells upon a pleasant future. He delights to meditate at the 
dawn, when the songs of the lark float through the air, and the morn- 
ing-star shines in the east with a silvery light, the harbinger of the ris- 
ing day. With that “calm consideration which doth as it were open 
the door between the head and the heart,” he fastens his thoughts 
on Heaven, until he is transported at the glory and living reality of 
that unseen world. He soars “ above the Aonian mount,” and in 
the holy presence of the Invisible, purifies and gladdens his soul. 
Even the wild-flowers that bloom around him distil a fragrance, 
grateful to the Father, who clothes them with beauty. Like the in- 
spired Prince of Israel, to him the heavens are articulate, and all the 
works of Nature echo the praises of God. 

“ When the sun in the spring draws near our part of the earth, how do 
all things congratulate its approach ! The earth looks green, and casteth off 
her mourning habit : the trees shoot forth ; the plants revive ; the pretty 
birds, how sweetly do they sing ! the face of all things smiles upon us, and 
all the creatures below rejoice. Beloved friends, if we would but try this 
life with God, and would but keep these hearts above, what a spring of joy 
would be within us ; and all our graces be fresh and green 1 How would 
the face of our souls be changed; and all that is within us rejoice ! How 
should we forget our winter sorrows ; and withdraw our souls from our sad 
retirements ! How early should we rise (as those birds in the spring) to 
sing the praise of our great Creator ! O Christian, get above : believe it, 
that region is warmer than this below." 1 

1 Saint’s Best. Works, XXIII. p. 226. It will be observed that our quota- 
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“ When thou walkest forth in the evening, look upon the stars, how they 
glisten, and in what number they bespangle the firmament. If in the day- 
time, look up to the glorious sun ; view the wide expanded, encompassing 
heavens, and say to thyself, What glory is in the least of yonder stars ; what 
a vast, what a bright, resplendent body hath yonder moon, and every planet ! 
O, what an inconceivable glory hath the sun ! Why, all this is nothing to 
the glory of heaven. Yonder sun must there be laid aside as useless, for it 
would not be seen for the brightness of God. I shall live above all yonder 
glory ; yonder is but darkness to the lustre of my Father’s house. I shall 
be as glorious as that sun myself; yonder is but the wall of the palace-yard ; 
as the poet saith, 

4 If in heaven’s outward courts, such beauty be, 

What is the glory which the saints do see ! * 

So think of the rest of the creatures. This whole earth is but my Father’s 
footstool: this thunder is nothing to his dreadful voice: these winds are 
nothing to the breath of his mouth. So much wisdom and power as appear- 
eth in all these ; so much and far more greatness and goodness and loving 
delights, shall I enjoy in the actual fruition of God.” 1 

Baxter is one of the few writers who have said much of heaven 
without offending a sanctified taste. His heaven is one of intellectual 
activity, of social converse, of devout worship. He stands apart from 
the descanters on the invisible world, whom John Foster forcibly de- 
scribes, “ who make you think of a popish cathedral, and from the 
vulgarity of whose illuminations, you are excessively glad to escape 
into the solemn twilight of faith.” With him earthly objects are only 
the symbols of the heavenly. The heaven, which Baxter conceives, 
has none of the common-place arrangements and low associations 
which degrade the Arcana of Swedenborg to the rank of a dull fable. 
His visions are spiritual, and the curtain of mystery that hangs over 
them is never quite withdrawn. He does not lose the reverence that 
becomes a mortal who speaks of the mansions where immortals dwell. 
Although we may apply to him, in a nobler sense, the words which 
describe the enthusiastic Herschell — 4< coelorum perrupitclaustra”— 
yet we cannot say that he is rash or presumptuous. For long pe- 
riods, he was daily expecting his own departure from the earth. He 
stood on the brink of eternity, and tried to sound its unfathomable 
depths. In a vast temple, reared by human art, where many gene- 
rations have trod, one who long gazes through the dim vistas and far 
upward to the spreading arches, is sensible of his own littleness, 

tions from the Saint’s Best, are from the unabridged edition, and not from the 
edition of Mr. Fawcett. 

1 Saint’s Rest. Works, XXIII. p. 384. 
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while a feeling of awe steals over him. So when this thonghtftil 
man is at the portal of another world, on which his eye is steadily 
fixed, the present moment is seen to be but a single link in an endless 
chain, and the things of time dwindle to insignificance. Yet he does 
not tremble with fear. 

“ O then, my soul, fear not to enter that estate, where thou shalt ever after 
cease thy fear. Sit down, and sadly, once a day, bethink thyself of this eter- 
nity : among all the arithmetical numbers, study the value of this infinite 
cipher, which though it stand for nothing, in the vulgar account, doth yet 
contain all our millions, as much less than a simple unit. Lay by the per- 
plexed and contradicting chronological tables, and fix thine eye on this eter- 
nity ; and the fines whieh remote thou couldst not follow, thou shalt see aU 
together here concentred. Study less those tedious volumes of history, which 
contain but the silent narration of dreams, and are bat the pictures of the 
actions of shadows ; and, instead of all, study thoroughly this one word ‘ eter- 
nity/ and when thou hast learned thoroughly that one word, thou wilt never 
look on books again. What I live, and never die ? Rejoice, and ever re- 
joice ! O, what sweet words are these, * never and ever ' ! 991 

It is in passages where his pious emotions are poured out in un- 
studied words, that the poetical talent of Baxter is best disclosed. 
His metrical compositions — his volume of Poems and Paraphrase of 
the Psalms — though they have won the praise of Mr. Montgomery, 
are in a clumsy style of versification*, which renders them of little 
worth to modem readers. Like Banyan, he wrote his best poetry 
in prose. Unlike the wonderful Pilgrim, the free play of his imagi- 
nation is hindered by the weight of his cumbrous learning. Bat it 
is pleasant to know that this demure Puritan loved to compose hymns, 
though in homely rhymes, and to while away the sleepless hours of 
night with gladsome songs. 

The expectation of heaven has a varied influence upon different 
minds. Some there are whose ruling desire is to escape in safety 
from this life and to enter a haven of rest. If they do not flee to 
the desert or hide their disgust at the world within the walls of a 
cloister ; if they do not even cherish a cynical aversion for the scenes 
of the present state of existence, they yet insulate themselves from 
the interests of our busy planet not less completely than did St. Sim- 
eon on the top of his pillar. Dwelling in communion with a few 
kindred souls, they submissively await their translation to a better 
home. There are others who mingle valiantly in the great contest 

1 Saint’s Rest. Works, XXII. p. 170. 
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of which the object is to break down the empire of Satan. Exulting 
in the virtuous strife of this mortal life, they are barely consoled on 
leaving the world by the promise of a celestial abode. Both these 
types of piety, exemplified in all the Christian ages, are shown to be 
imperfect when they are compared with the temper of Paul, who was 
u in a strait betwixt two.” His aspiration to be with the Saviour 
was balanced by his desire to subserve the welfare of men. Deem- 
ing this life to be given for beneficent ends, he had no will to alter 
the divine appointments. This blending of a quenchless aspiration 
for a sinless and perfect state with an indomitable purpose to contend 
against the principalities and powers which beset the soul on her up- 
ward path, constitutes the transcendent worth of the Puritan charac- 
ter. Like Paul, Baxter made his hopes of heaven the spring of 
charitable exertions on earth. Heartily as he despised the fopperies 
of the world, he would have been the last man to become an anchorite. 
His piety, like his theology, was practical. 

His broad conception of the Christian character is perhaps most 
fully presented in “ The Saint's Rest.” It is unfortunate that this 
remarkable work is chjefly known through a mutilated edition, which 
contains not a third of the original treatise, which divides sentences 
and shortens paragraphs, and is divested of the personal allusions, and 
the quaint phrases which give a charm to the work, as it came fresh 
from file hand of its authpr. It has thus in a great measure lost its 
dramatic interest. “ An Abridgment of the Saint’s Rest I” It has a 
harsh sound. True the work is often prolix and has many digres- 
sions, but they are the digressions of a versatile mind that is too full 
of thought to move on in a right line. The style may be likened to 
one of our expansive rivers that flows on in a sinuous course, with 
now a slow and now an impetuous current, and sending out broad 
branches to adorn the landscapes. The reader must expect to meet, 
here and there, »a rugged steep or a dizzy height of speculation. But 
imbosomed in the hills there is many a shady nook where the hum- 
blest wayfarer may find welcome repose. The work is a portraiture 
of the author’s character. It is stamped with the seriousness, the 
purity, the warm-hearted sympathy with men, which give impressive- 
ness to his entire life. For the sake of doing good, he gladly gave 
up his desire of literary popularity. Once he thought, “ that nothing 
should be made public but what a man had first laid out his most 
choice art upon,” “ But,” he adds, “ my conscience soon told me 
that there was too much of pride and selfishness in this.” Accord- 
ingly he wrote as occasions seemed to require. The multiplicity of 
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his works is explained by the astonishing celerity of his mind. 
Lightfoot and Owen and Jeremy Taylor — each of them is a volumi- 
nous author ; but Baxter has written more than they all. He hu- 
morously accounts for his prolixity " by the great distance between 
mens’s ears and their brains.” There was one item of truth in the 
vile address of Jeffries : w Richard ! Richard ! thou hast written books 
enough to load a cart” Besides the injury to his permanent fame, 
there were grave evils incident to such a course. His opinions, put 
forth in a crude form, he was more than once compelled to explain 
or recall. His haste often entangled him in perplexing disputes. 
He sacrificed the peculiar influence which is derived from a consistent, 
life-long maintenance of a single system. On the other hand, his 
powers were drawn out by opposition. His boldness enabled him to 
strike a blow when a slower mind would have lost the opportunity. 
He won from men what more cautious writers often fail to gain, a 
confidence in his frankness and unswerving integrity. He demon- 
strated that he prized the truth above his own good name. Let those 
who would too severely censure Baxter, ponder these golden words : 
u It is too little remembered that repugnance to hypocrisy and impa- 
tience of long concealment, are the qualities of the best formed minds, 
and that if the publication of some doctrines proves often painful and 
mischievous, the habitual suppression of opinion is injurious to rea- 
son and very dangerous to sincerity.” 1 

Unlike the traditional formulas which may be recited and then 
forgotten, the religious opinions of Baxter were grasped with a live- 
ly faith. Because they had been wrought out by his own inquiries 
and spiritual struggles, they were living principles. Whatever im- 
perfections in his dogmatic faith the criticism of this later time may 
detect, there was somewhat in it that gave him a strange power over 
the human heart Well might he bear with patience the sneers of 
critics, while he was every week receiving letters from persons, who 
gratefully attributed their religious conversion to a perusal of his 
books. They who were alarmed at the tendency of his speculations, 
were compelled to acknowledge a charm in that “ Call to the Uncon- 
verted,” which has reached the ears of thousands through most of 
the languages of Europe, and in the translation of John Elliot, as 
Cotton Mather relates, melted to tears an Indian prince, in the re- 
mote forests of New England. Singular was the success which 
attended his sermons. All his views of religion he could frankly and 
hopefully avow. He spoke “ as a dying man to dying men.” De- 

1 Sir James Mackintosh. Eth. Phil. p. 135. 
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lighting to preach the Gospel, although his polemic zeal kept him in 
dose contest with many opponents, he never lost sight of what he 
regarded as the noblest of avocations. His life shows the need of 
qualifying the sweeping remark of Hallam on the degrading and 
contracting influence of religious controversy . 1 It proves that the 
effect of controversy on the disputants, materially depends on the 
motives which impel them to engage in debate. 

Baxter’s ideal of the minister, is portrayed in “ The Reformed 
Pastor,” a work which, like the “ Saint’s Rest,” has suffered much 
from the scissors of editors. A description of the sacred office, so 
full, so graphic, and at the same time so redolent of a divine unction, 
qannot elsewhere be found. Other works may exhibit with more 
exactness the rhetorical qualities of the preacher’s style; but none 
so well insist upon the moral traits, more essential to the true suc- 
cess of pulpit oratory. Some have written more ably on the dignity 
qf the pastoral office, but none have so vividly unfolded its varied 
duties and opportunities. There are many passages in this work 
which aptly illustrate the directness and point of Baxter’s style. He 
never loiters. He writes with an importunate earnestness which 
fixes the attention, if it does not force conviction. 

u How few ministers do preach with all their might ; or speak about ever- 
lasting joy or torment in such a manner as may make men believe that they 
are in good sadness. It woald make a man's heart ache to see a company 
of dead and drowsy sinners sit under a minister, and not have a word that is 
likely to quicken or awaken them." “ Most ministers will not so much as 
put out their voice, and stir up themselves to an earnest utterance. But if 
they do qpeak loud and earnestly, how few do answer it with earnestness of 
matter ; and then the voice doth little good ; the people will take it but as 
mere bawling, when the matter doth not correspond."* 

The following passage upon ministerial pride, illustrates his heart- 
searching power. 

“ O what a companion, what a tyrannical commander, what a sly and sub- 
tle and insinuating enemy is this sin of pride !” “ Fewer ministers would 
ruffle it out in the fashion in hair and habit, if it were not for the command 
of this tyrannical vice. And I would that were all, or the worst ; but, alas, 
how frequently doth it go with us to our studies, and there sit with us and 
do our work ! How oft doth it choose our subject, and more often choose 
our words and ornaments. God biddeth us be as plain as we can, for the 
informing of the ignorant, and as convincing and serious as we are able, for 

1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, Ch.IX.p.453. a Works, XIV. p. 182. (unabridged Ed.) 
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the melting and changing of unchanged hearts ; but pride standeth by and 
contradicteth all” “ It persuadeth us to paint the window, that it may dim 
the light ; and to speak to our people that which they cannot understand, to 
acquaint them that we are able to speak unprofitably. It taketh off the edge, 
and dulls the life of all our teachings, under the pretence of filing off the 
roughness, unevenness and superfluity. If we have a plain and cutting pas- 
sage, it throws it away as too rustical and ungrateful.” “ And when pride 
hath made the sermon, it goes with them into the pulpit ; it formeth their 
tone, it animateth them in the delivery ; it takes them off from that which 
may be displeasing, how necessary soever, and setteth them in a pursuit of 
vain applause.” “ When they should ask ‘ what should I say and how should 
I say it, to please God best, and do most good,* it makes them ask , 1 what 
shall I say and how shall I deliver it, to be thought a learned, able preacher, 
and to be applauded by all that hear me/ When the sermon is done, pride 
goeth home with them, and maketh them more eager to know whether they 
were applauded, than whether they did prevail for the saving change of 
souls ! They could find it in their hearts, but for shame, to ask folks how 
they liked them, and to draw out their commendation. If they perceive 
that they are highly thought of, they rejoice, as having attained their end ; 
but if they perceive that they are esteemed but weak or common men, they 
are displeased, as having missed the prize of the day.” 1 

If “ The Reformed Pastor” sharply chides the faults of the clergy, 
we may listen to the author's own apology : “ If the ministers of 
England had sinned only in Latin, I would have made shift to have 
admonished them in Latin, or else have said nothing to them. But 
if they will sin in English, they must hear of it in English.” 2 

The Reformed Pastor is valuable as a transcript of Baxter's pas* 
toral life. None can read the account of his residence at Kidder- 
minster, without being amazed at his Herculean labors. There was 
no limit to his beneficence. Besides his onerous pastoral duties, and 
his public duties apart from his parish, during six years he gratui- 
tously practised medicine among his people. During this time, he 
was sending from the press a larger number of pages than many 
ministers read. The considerable pecuniary profits afforded by the 
immense popularity of his books, he distributed among the poor. 
These unremitting efforts were not made by a man in robust health, 
but bygone who was so variously afflicted, that he gained a respecta- 
ble knowledge of Therapeutics by an inductive study of his own dis- 
eases. We must go far, even back to the days of the apostles, to find 
the parallel of this self-denying philanthropy. The striking refor- 
mation in the character and manners of his hearers was the reward 

i Works, XIV. pp. 154, 155. a Ibid. p. iv» 

Vol. IX. No. 34. 28 
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of his faithfulness. Who will wonder at his ardent friendship for his 
flock ? Among his people at Kidderminster, he was most, happy. 
But when he was driven away from his weeping disciples, he still 
preached wherever he could gather a congregation. And when the 
arm of civil tyranny debarred him from publicly teaching the truth, 
so strong was his love of souls that he addressed a few hearers, whom 
he could secretly gather in his own household. “ He continued to 
preach so long,” says Dr. Bates in his funeral sermon, “ that the last 
time, he almost died in the pulpit. It would have been his joy tt> 
have been transfigured in the mount.” Indeed, whenever he entered 
the pulpit, he appeared to have come from the converse of Moses 
and Elias and Jesus, to bring glad messages to the sinful, sorrowful 
children of men. His pallid face beamed with a radiance not of earth. 
His emaciated form and lustrous eye lent a supernatural life to his 
pictures of the invisible world. When his voice was raised to com- 
mend the Christian faith to the unbelieving, it was hard to resist the 
impassioned fervor of his appeal. The few printed sermons of such 
an orator as Baxter, give but an inadequate idea of the effect of his 
spoken discourses. But they still retain much of their richness of 
illustration and vehement energy. They prove how earnest he was 
to exhibit the wide difference, in character and destiny, between irre- 
ligious and regenerate men. They present, in bold relief, the char- 
acteristics of a renewed heart They show with what urgency he 
pressed upon the sinner's conscience the duty of repentance. They 
abound in vivid descriptions of the terrors of future retribution, re- 
minding us of certain fearful passages on the pages of Edwards. 
But in Baxter the intense excitement of his mind is not concealed ; 
while in Edwards, the representations, so distinct and elaborate, are 
yet more impressive in consequence of the repressed emotion and 
determined style of the preacher. The emphasis, disproportioned 
though it may have been, which the most successful religious teachers 
have given to the motive of fear, should rebuke the fastidious taste 
that shrinks from using the awful imagery of Inspiration. Allusions 
to Satan are frequent in these, as in most of the writings of Baxter. 
By the Puritan mind, the Spirit of evil was felt to be an insidioqs and 
a powerful enemy. He was believed to exist in manifold forms, 
from the debasing shapes which he assumed in the vulgar supersti- 
tions to the colossal and sublime Demon of Milton. Not more truly 
did men realize the presence of God, than they realized the presence 
of an ever active and dangerous fiend. And this feeling is obvious 
in the works of our author. Yet with all their terror, his sermons 
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breathe a tender spirit of compassion for every innocent infirmity of 
human nature. They have faults of structure and style which a tyro 
can now detect. But if they are to be judged by their fitness to 
renovate the character of men, then they have a higher excellence 
thjm the bold and terse productions of South, or the learned and ornate 
compositions of Jeremy Taylor. And we believe that no devout man 
will rise from the perusal of the discourses on the “ Mischiefs of Self- 
Ignorance and Benefits of Self- Acquaintance,” 1 without the* persua- 
sion that they are such sermons as Paul would approve. Will he 
not rise with the conviction that a race of preachers has passed away, 
whose places have not been supplied ? Free, in a good degree, from 
the pedantry and the conceits of style that were fashionable in their 
time, the better class of Puritan divines, of whom Baxter is a repre- 
sentative, are doubtless among the most effective preachers the world 
has seen. They were called to achieve the good work which “ old 
father Latimer” had foretold, in the flames of Oxford. Stout and 
zealous reformers, they used a bow which few of their successors 
have been able to bend. 

The best reflections of Baxter during his later years, are com- 
prised in his Autobiography and in the “Dying Thoughts.” 2 The 
Autobiography 1 is replete with interest. This rare old folio is a 
daguerreotype of the author’s heart. Here we have Baxter to the 
life. Its every page is stamped with the mark of open-hearted truth- 
fulness. All the foibles which other men would have covered even 
from their own close insight, are spread out to our view. The pranks 
of his boyhood, the rash judgments and hasty speeches of his youth, 
the blunders and sins of maturer life, are plainly exposed. He was 
determined to deal fairly with his fellow men. And the simplicity 
with which he tells the story of his life, is far enough from the affect- 
ed humility that is too often visible in the diaries of eminent persons. 
His sincerity leads him to confess with “ shame ” that when a boy, 
he has u oft gone into other men’s Orchards and stolen their Fruit,” 
and “ was extreamly bewitched with a Love of Romances, Fables, 

1 Baxter’s Works, Vol. XVI. 

2 “ Mr. Baxter’s Dying Thoughts upon Philippians 1: 23, Written for liis own 
use in the latter times of his corporal pains and weakness. 1683.” 

* “ Reliquiae Baxterianac : or, Mr. Richard Baxter’s Narrative of the most 
Memorable Passages in his Life and Times. Faithfully published from his own 
Original Manuscript, By Matthew Sylvester.” London, 1 696. A copy of this 
curious volume may be found in the library of Harvard College. It is the basis 
of Mr. Orme’s excellent Biography of Baxter, which was published in 1830. 
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and old Tales.” The same feeling dictates the acknowledgment that 
he was “too raw a writer” when he first “ meddled with Owen and 
that once being about to preach before the king, he was ashamed of 
his want of Academic honors, when he was obliged to decline the offer 
of a tippet, which he wrongly judged to be “ the proper insign of a 
Dr. of Divinity.” 1 No other historical personage with whom we are 
acquainted, has furnished us with 60 ample means of judging himself. 
The confessions of authors are proverbially insincere. If, like 
Gibbon, they faithfully trace the steps of their intellectual progress, 
they are wont to conceal the deeper experiences of the heart. The 
Chesterfields and Walpoles who talk of themselves with apparent 
freedom, veil their profound hypocrisy under a frank and careless 
style. How few, even of good men, scrutinize their own motives ; 
and of these, how few who are thoroughly honest with themselves, 
can bear to discover to the world the darker shades of their spiritual 
history ! Imagination, too, colors past events with deceitful hues. 
How else shall we account for the air of romance that often invests 
the personal narratives of pious men ? Of all these faults, incident 
to a biographer of himself, Baxter must be acquitted. And yet as 
we follow him through the shifting scenes of his eventful life, our 
respect for his talents and piety deepens into an affectionate reve- 
rence. Even his grave errors appear trivial, when we consider the 
magnanimity with which they are confessed. His lofty virtues are 
seen to overshadow his faults. Whatever may be the follies of his 
mind, and they were many in number, the reader is compelled to 
recognize an intellect of eminent powers. 

We feel bound to enter a protest against the extraordinary liberty 
which has been taken with the writings of this great divine. While 
Baxter is regarded by the multitude as a man of saintly piety, his 
intellectual traits are poorly appreciated. And this is not the only 
injury which has resulted from the labors of well-meaning, yet merci- 
less editors. In their eagerness to make useful books, they have in 
some instances invaded the sacred rights of an author. By altering 
sentences and culling paragraphs, they produce a book widely differ- 
ent in its impression from the original production, and then claim for 
it the sanction of an honored name. The work which is widely cir- 
culated under the title of the “ Dying Thoughts,” is not the work of 
Baxter ; but may be correctly entitled : “ A Third of Baxter’s Dying 
Thoughts, in which much that relates to himself is omitted, sentences 
are inverted, and strong words and homely similes to a large extent 

1 Rel. Baxt. P. II. p. 382. 
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dropped, the whole selected and arranged by Mr. Benjamin Fawcett.” 
It may be said that the usefulness of the work is promoted by abridg- 
ing it (which may be fairly doubted), and that the end justifies the 
means. We need not now attempt to determine the few cases where 
important changes in the writings of an eminent author can be justi- 
fied. In the present instance, it is enough to reply that this work of 
Baxter has a great part of its value, as a historical picture of himself 
and his times. To mutilate it for the purpose of giving it greater 
interest, is to garble history. It is like changing the costume of an 
old portrait of Vandyke, to accommodate it to modern fashions. But 
who does not prefer to read any book as it was written ? And w'ho 
does not agree with Mr. Macaulay, that “ in works which owe much 
of their interest to the character and situation of the writers, the case 
is infinitely stronger. What man of taste and feeling can endure har- 
monies, rifacimentos , abridgments, expurgated editions?” In his later 
editions of the life of Johnson, Mr. Croker, profiting perhaps by the 
suggestion of his unsparing critic, has presented the text of Boswell, 
in its unbroken integrity. And one would render a grateful service, 
who should publish an accurate edition of Baxter’s select treatises . 1 

The 44 Dying Thoughts” were composed for the spiritual benefit of 
the author. He gave them to the printer, only to keep the manu- 
script from being lost . 2 It is instructive to compare this, which W’as 
one of the last, with the Saint’s Rest which was one of the first of his 
works. His vigorous imagination had not grown weak with his de- 
clining years. His piety, if less enthusiastic, had become deeper and 
more humble. Avoiding the mooted topics of theology which are 
somewhat prominent in the earlier work, he directs his mind to themes 
which have the closest relation to death. He reviews the proofs of 
immortality, and having calmly surveyed the blessings of this sublu- 
nary state, he brings before him the hopes of the believer and the 
more alluring joys of heaven. Reminiscences of his own history are 
interwoven with candid criticisms of his writings and conduct. Their 
wisdom, mingled with the subdued pathos of their tone, will secure 
for these meditations an exalted and a lasting place in the literature 
of devotion. 


1 A valuable edition of several practical treatises of Baxter, including the 
“Dying Thoughts,” was published in two volumes in 1831 , under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. Leonard Bacon of New Haven. For a graphic sketch of the 
Life and Times of our author, the reader is referred to an Article in the Ed. Rev., 
1839 , from the pen of Sir James Stephen ; or to the brief, but interesting Biog- 
raphy which accompanies the edition of Dr. Bacon. 

* See Preface to the “ Dying Thoughts.” Works, XVIII. 
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The misfortunes which clouded the last years of Baxter would 
have suspended the literary labors of a less heroic man. He found 
himself hated and calumniated by the rulers in church and state. 
M Even men that had been taken for sober and religious,” he says, 
“ when they had a mind for preferment and to be taken notice of at 
court and by the prelates, did fall on preaching or writing against 
me.” 1 His long life, his multifarious writings, were studied by mer- 
cenary writers who sought material for slander. Many of his asso- 
ciates, and among them Sir Matthew Hale, who had consoled him by 
their friendship, were dead. 2 The survivor of a past generation, he 
stood exposed to the blast, like the lonely pine that has outlived 
the forest which once murmured around it. He had beheld the down- 
fall and the restoration of a dynasty. From the stormy periods of 
revolution he had come forth with an unspotted character. His 
energetic will had not yielded to temptation. With an intrepid 
and pious spirit he had borne heavy reverses of fortune. He had 
seen the great party, of which he was a resolute leader, rise until it 
gained the supremacy ; and he had followed its sinking fortunes when 
it was beaten down amidst the jeers and blows of its enemies. One 
after another of his clerical brethren died in Newgate ; and in record- 
ing the event he calmly says : 44 The prison, where so many are, suf- 
fooateth the spirits of aged ministers ; but blessed be God, that gave 
them so long time to preach before, at cheaper rates.”* He was 
now hunted by the police for the crime of teaching the Gospel, his 
property seized, his person imprisoned and then released, only to be- 
come the victim of new persecutions. Then occurred that scene, so 
disgraceful to English history, when the most venerable divine in the 
kingdom, burdened with years and bodily maladies, was brought to 

1 Onne’s Life of Baxter, p. 713. 

* Hale died in 1676. Baxter looked upon his intimacy with this blameless judge, 
a 8 one of the most pleasant incidents of his life. “ The conference,” he says, 
“which I had frequently with him (mostly about the immortality of the soul, 
and other foundation-points, and philosophical) was so edifying, that his very 
questions and objection* did help me to more light than other men's solutions.” 
Reliquiae JJaxterianae, P, III. p. 46. 

8o great was Hale’s regard for Baxter, that the Chief Justice wept with grief 
on hearing of his arrest. “ While caressed by Wilkins, Barrow, Tillotson and 
Stillingfleet, the great ornaments of the Establishment, Hale kept up, as long as 
he could, his intimacy with the venerable leader of the Nonconformists, and, if 
the law had permitted, would have delighted to reap the benefit of his ministra- 
tions.” Campbell's Chief Justices, Vol. I. p. 569. While Baxter compliments 
the writings of Hale, it is amusing to hear him complain of the Judge’s prolixity. 

* Onne’s Life, p. 354, 
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the court of King’s Bench and abused by the Chief Justice in lan- 
guage unfit to be spoken to a common thief. The demeanor of Bax- 
ter on this trying occasion did not misbecome the man who, in his 
youth, had fearlessly joined in the resistance to royal tyranny ; who 
had braved the Protector when his name was a terror, and had re- 
fused the mitre of Hereford at the hand of a king. To the vitupera- 
tion of Jeffries, he replied with meek dignity : “I am not concerned 
to answer such stuff ; but am ready to produce my writings for the 
confutation of all this ; and my life and conversation are known to 
many in this nation.” Twenty centuries before, a moral teacher who 
had reached the game advanced age, was arraigned on charges equally 
frivolous, before an Athenian tribunal ; but the heathen judges lis- 
tened to the defence of Socrates. When Baxter attempted, in a 
Christian age and in an English court, to plead his cause, he was 
roughly silenced. 

During these years of tumult and persecution, Baxter’s pen was 
by no means idle. While he continued to live, he could not cease to 
write. A harmless, if not very meritorious work, the u Paraphrase 
on the New T^tanaent,” was the cause of his arraignment on the 
charge of sedition. Several publications attest his unabated zeal for 
the doctrine of “ Free Grace.” But one of his most interesting pro- 
ductions during this period, is his treatise on Knowledge and Love. 1 
He had found at last, as he supposed, the secret source of the con- 
tentions and divisions among Christians. They grow out of a proud 
understanding, or out of “ falsely pretended knowledge.” And his 
object, in the first Part of the treatise, is to show the uncertain grounds 
of many of the dogmas which are confidently held, as well as to indi- 
cate the true principles of knowledge. In the second Part, he en- 
deavors to prove that the ultimate end of all intellectual attainments 
is to implaut and cultivate holy love. In the midst of his earnest 
argument for the wisdom of piety, he is careful to affirm that no 
knowledge is contemptible. 

44 1 would put no limits to a Christian’s desires and endeavors to know, 
but that he desire only to know useful and revealed things. Every degree 
of knowledge tendeth to more : and every known truth befriendeth others \ 
and, like fire, tendeth to the spreading of our knowledge to all neighbor 

1 M A Treatise on Knowledge and Love Compared,” etc., etc. “ By Richard 
Baxter, who by God’s blessing on long and hard studies, hath learned to know 
that he knoweth but little, and to suspend his judgment of uncertainties, and to 
take great, necessary, certain, things, for the food of his faith and comforts, and 
the pleasure of his church communion.” Works, XV. 
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truths that are intelligible. And the want of acquaintance with some one 
truth among an hundred, may hinder us from knowing rightly most of the 
rest ; or may breed an hundred errors in us. As the absence of one wheel 
or particle in a watch, or the ignorance of it, may put all the rest into an 
useless disorder.” 1 

It is delightful to witness the serene faith, so conspicuous in the 
last days of Baxter. He lived to see the bigoted James driven from 
the realm, and the Prince of Orange firmly seated on the throne. 
But he has left slight notices of this revolution. His mind appears to 
have been absorbed in the prospect of the heavenly world which he 
was soon to enter. Dark clouds had gathered over the dying day, 
but a light, beautiful to behold, streamed through them. Indeed, the 
cheerful composure of Baxter through all the vicissitudes of his 
troublous career, is a phenomenon which they who distrust the power 
of the religion of Christ, will find it hard to explain. There is an elo- 
quence in the prophetic words which preface the “ Dying Thoughts.” 
It is an eloquence, founded only on the luminous lessons of Apostles, 
and of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life ! 

“•A better and glorious world is before me, into which I hope by death to 
be translated, whither all these three sorts of love should wrap up the desires 
of my ascending soul; even the love of myself, that I may be fully happy; 
the love of the triumphant church, Christ, angels, and glorified men, and the 
glory of all the universe, which I shall see ; and above all, the love of the 
most glorious God, infinite life and light and love, the ultimate, amiable ob- 
ject of man’s love ; in whom to be perfectly pleased and delighted, and to 
whom to be perfectly pleasing forever, is th$ clii^f and ultimate end of me, 
and of the highest, wisest, and best of creatures.” 2 

We have considered the spirit and the opinions of Baxter. What, 
it may be asked, is.the secret of his commanding influence? Why 
is he still honored in his usefulness, while a thousand more cautious, 
more correct, possibly more wise divines are forgotten forever? It 
is the power of an independent thinker whose soul is unawed by the 
frowns of men. The very style of his utterance, so fearless and 
animated, betokens the vigor of his mind. Such writers originate 
thoughts which are instinct with vital energy. It is the power of a 
persevering will that in the face of obloquy presses onward with 
unshaken resolution. A gifted mind, it has been well said, is able, 
simply “ by a steady and rapid movement, to impart movement to 
others.” 8 It is the power of an honest man who shrinks from deceit 

1 Works, XV. p. 205. * Works, XVIII. p. 243. 

* Isaac Taylor. “ Loyola and Jesuitism,” p. 103. 
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and scorns a mean action. As he may err in judgment, so he may 
blunder in his conduct ; but all men know that he never will be guilty 
of an nnworthy artifice. It is the power of a holy life to disarm 
hostility and to embolden the timid and wavering and to attract the 
homage which men are constrained to pay to a virtue that is above 
their own. A man, like Baxter, lives on, and his influence will ex- 
tend afar, in ever widening circles, when he has long slumbered in 
his grave. To such is justly awarded the meed of greatness. For 
surely none have a better title to the epithet great, than they whose 
character and words, through the Divine favor, have been potent 
instruments for the salvation of many souls. This we say, mindful 
of the severe standard of Milton : “ He alone is worthy of the appel- 
lation, who either does great things, or teaches how they may be 
done, or describes them with a suitable majesty when they have been 
done : but those only are great things which tend to render life more 
happy, which increase the innocent enjoyments and comforts of exist- 
ence, or which pave the way to a state of future bliss, more perma- 
nent and more pure.” 1 


ARTICLE V. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MATTHEW 24: 29—31, AND THE PARALLEL 
PASSAGES IN MARK AND LUKE, WITH REMARKS ON THE 
DOUBLE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 

By M. Stuart, lately Prof, of Sacred Literature at Andover. 

The literal meaning, it is said, must be given to our Saviour’s 
words in this passage, because the metaphorical meaning usually as- 
signed to them would be insignificant and degrading. Let us proceed 
to some inquiries necessary to a right understanding of the subject to 
which they appertain. 

(1) V. 29 (of Matt, xxiv.) says, that “the sun shall he darkened 
the*true meaning of which is, that it will be eclipsed ; for plainly and 
certainly, the expression is borrowed from an eclipse. This indeed 

1 Milton's Prose Works, Philad. edit. Vol. II. p. 495. 
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is a thing that may happen literally . But is eclipse all that takes 
place at the day of judgment? Petef tells us (2 Pet 8: 10), that 
“ the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat,” when 44 the day of the Lord shall come.” 
But there is nothing of all this in the eclipse before us. Such a fact 
may indeed be literally true ; but taking it in this literal sense, it in- 
dicates nothing peculiar to the judgment-day. Eclipses take place 
every year, but the judgment-day does not occur quite so often. 
There is then no meaning here, at least, which is 4 infinitely superior 
to anything which could be comprised in a description of the fall of 
Jerusalem.* 

(2) “ The moon shall not give her light” The same thing as be- 
fore, only it is invested with different costume. The moon shall be 
eclipsed, is the extent of the meaning. But as this, like the preced- 
ing event, is merely an ordinary occurrence, nothing can be made 
out of it, which is exclusively appropriate to the general judgment. 

(3) 44 The stars shall fall from heaven” A serious difficulty there 
is here for the literal interpreter. Well do we know, indeed, that 
the ancient world regarded meteors as falling stars, or fragments of 
shattered stars; and therefore (as in our text) such meteors are 
called aaiBQeg, stars . If now we assume here such a meaning of 
these words as was commonly given to them by the ancients, when 
they attributed a literal sense to them, viz. that the fixed stam will 
fall on the earth, being loosened from their orbits ; or (to express the 
idea in the words of Peter), that “the heavens shall pass away;** 
then comes the difficulty at which I have hinted above. The falling, 
beyond all question, is falling to the earth. How many millions of 
millions of suns, now, i. e. of fixed stars, can fall and lodge together 
on the surface of our little earth? One of them would in its fall 
crush our world to atoms. Such being the case, how are the wicked 
to survive this crash, who will afterwards wail the coming of the Son 
of man ? for it is after the stars have fallen that this wailing takes 
place, as v. 30 assures us. How many, moreover, of the elect will 
then remain alive, to be 4 summoned from the four winds, and from 
one extremity of the heavens to the other?* Wailing or rejoicing 
on this earth, after all the stars of heaven have literally fallen upon 
it, is a matter rather too dubious for even a double-sense to clear up. 
In simple words, a literal sense is plainly a downright absurdity. 

(4) 44 The powers of the heavens shall be shaken” Every reader 
of Hebrew knows, of course, the meaning of the often repeated colt 

, i. e. host of heaven. For the most part, it designates the 
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stars ; but sometimes it means the angels , who were supposed by the 
Hebrews to be guardian Genii of the stars. In Is. 34: 4 occurs the 
expression in Hebrew before us ; which the Septuagint, as elsewhere, 
translates by at dvvdjiug no* ovQarair. This clause — “ the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken ” — follows No. 3 above, and appar- 
ently assigns the ground or reason of the falling of the stars. There 
is a concussion among the heavenly bodies ; and so great is it, that 
they fall out of the firmament down to the earth* All this is borrowed 
from the philosophizing or astrononiizing of the Hebrews, in respect 
to the visible heavens. The firmament was in their view an 

expanse in which the stars moved, and by which their course was 
rendered steady and invariable, Gen. 1: 6 seq. In the passage be- 
fore us, a mighty concussion is spoken of, which loosens the stars 
in their socketings, and they fall — of course to the earth ; here was 
Hebrew astronomy, and such the language derived from it and built 
upon it What then is the literal application of all this, in the case 
under consideration ? 

Thus far, then, we have in reality only the eclipse of the sun and 
moon, and in point of fact (making all due allowance for Hebrew 
modes of thinking and expression), only a shower of meteors with 
great concussion or agitation. Now none of these events are in 
themselves specially characteristic of the u great and terrible day of 
the Lord.” They are things which happen every year ; at least, ex- 
cepting perhaps the great concussion, they do happen every year in 
the ordinary course of nature. And even concussion , during a shower 
of meteors, is an event by no means unfrequent, but altogether common* 
Still, I do not apprehend, that the speaker, in the passage before us, 
designs to refer to such events as taking place in the ordinary course 
of things. The object of his discourse clearly indicates, that he 
places them under the category of things to be regarded as extraor- 
dinary here, i. e. out of the due and usual course of things. It is on 
this ground that they are regarded as indicative of impending terrible 
calamities. 

Verse 29, then, literally describes, as we have just seen, great 
changes and overturns in the world of nature, i. e. its language or 
costume is borrowed from such supposed changes, or it has these for 
a literal basis. Whether all this, however, is to be figuratively or 
metaphorically taken, is a question to which we shall come again in 
the sequel. Enough for the present, that the literal sense has been 
shown to be in two cases irrelevant as peculiar or appropriate to the 
last judgment-day, and the third case to be, literally considered, an 
absolute impossibility. 
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We pass on to verse 30, still in pursuit of the literal sense. (5) 
u Then shall appear the sign (to <t rpielov) of the Son of man in 
heaven” Which heaven ? For the word has two senses in the Bi- 
ble ; the one heaven proper , as we usually employ the word ; the 
other, the atmosphere, or the apparent welkin. It is difficult to say 
which is the primary or secondary sense of the original Hebrew word 
tTTDib ; but probably, it is that of the elevated and apparently arched 
firmament of the sky as seen by us. It is then in this that the sign 
of the Son of man is to appear; for in the superior heaven, i. e. the 
one above the firmament, he would be invisible. But what is sign f 
Many interpreters say, that it means the changes in the heavens 
which are described in the preceding verses. But this is out of ques- 
tion ; for this phenomenon follows those catastrophes — to re (par- 
tjoetai x. t. L Others say, that sign means the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as before described. But the sign is in heaven y not on earth. 
Others suppose it to indicate the meteoric phenomena mentioned by 
Josephus. 1 I will not venture to assume with any great poeitiveness, 
that these things corresponded altogether with the a tpmor before us ; 
but if they be credible (Josephus most solemnly vouches for them, and 
appeals to eye-witnesses), then this corresponds well with the nature 
of the OTjftewpy which was to precede the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The objection of De Wette, viz. that c the meteoric phenomena are 
already disposed of in the preceding verse,* will not apply to the 
present case. There the sun, moon and stars are treated of ; but 
here are phenomena of a different kind. It seems to me, that those 
who believe that the verses before us relate to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, may find in these phenomena a sufficient indication, that 
the Son of man was indeed coming, to punish a hypocritical and un- 
godly people. If several of the things mentioned by Josephus may 
be accounted for on natural grounds, yet the preternatural brightness 
and long continuance of the so-called star and comet, as also of the 
illumination in the temple, and the voice from the most holy place, 
if real facts, cannot be solved by any aid of philosophy. Considering 
the nature of the occasion, it would not seem incredible that some 
extraordinary indications should be made of the great events about 
to take place. But every one must decide for himself, whether he 
will admit or reject the account of Josephus. But, it is time to re- 
sume our exegesis. 

Many of the Christian fathers maintain that sign here means (he 
cross , e. g. such as is said to have appeared to Constantine. Some 

1 Jewish War, VI. 5. 
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recent critics declare for the star predicted by Balaam, as related in 
Num. 24: 17, and which appeared to the wise men of the East at the 
birth of Christ But how could the generation living seventy years 
after this, viz. at the time when Jerusalem was destroyed, be said 
to see this star? Besides, this was no token of judgment, but of 
mercy. Finally, some critics represent the sign of the Son of man 
as being merely a periphrasis, designating the Son of mau himself. 
But to such a periphrasis the Bible is elsewhere a stranger ; and 
what is still more, the Son of man himself is said to appear afterwards 
(rore), i. e. in the midst of the weeping of the tribes occasioned by 
the arjfxetor. All these explications are quite inapposite and unsatis- 
factory. 

I imagine that this phraseology (peculiar to Matthew alone), is 
best explained by a reference to Matt. 24: 3, where the disciples are 
said to have asked Jesus : Ti to orjpeioP rffi orjc; naQOvoiag, i. e. 
What is the sign of thy coming ? They doubtless expected a sign, 
i. e. a symbol, an admonitory token or pledge, of some extraordinary 
nature, which was to be the forerunner of his appearance. But we 
can only conjecture what this was to be ; for the Evangelist has not 
told us, nor did the disciples designate any particular sign. Not im- 
probably, therefore, it was some Shechinah , i. e. some supernatural 
brightness or splendor, such as the Old Testament everywhere as- 
cribes to the appearance of the Godhead, or of his commissioned 
presence-angel. Or if not this alone, then it might be this in connec- 
tion with clouds and thuuder and lightning, as on mount Sinai. The 
Son of man is coming to punish, and therefore the premonitory token 
of his approach must be such an one as to inspire terror. We may 
then, as I have already said, consider it as by no means improbable, 
that sign in this case means, in its primary sense, some preternatural 
brightness like what Ezekiel saw, or something like the thick dark 
clouds, ominous of lightning and tempest and hail, such as are pre- 
sented to our view in Ps. 18: 11 — 14. The imagery (for such no doubt 
it is), is selected from some phenomena of this nature, and is indica- 
tive throughout of punitive justice. The sequel will help to confirm 
this. Possibly the suggestion of Eisner may be admitted. He sup- 
poses, that the prodigies which appeared before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, according to the account of Josephus, may have been the 
Gtipuov which was to appear. The Jewish historian relates what he 
declares to be vouched for by eye-witnesses then living, and relates 
it as worthy of entire credit. He says, that just before thfe destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, “ a star appeared over the city like to a sword ; 
Vol. IX. No. 34. 29 
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also a comet continued to be seen for a whole year ; and at the feast 
of unleavened bread, on the eighth of April, at nine of the clock at 
night, a light so bright shone around the altar and the temple, that 
it seemed to be splendid day ; and this light continued until midnight. 
.... Before the setting of the sun, chariots appeared in the air 
around the whole region, and armed bands floated in the clouds and 
surrounded the city. On the festal day of Pentecost, the priests, 
having entered the inner temple by night for the performance of 
their services, perceived a moving of the place, and then a sudden 
cry of Let us depart hence ! What was more horrible still, a certain 
Jesus, son of Ananus, a rustic, four years before the war, while the 
city was quiet and flourishing, coming to the feast, began of a sudden, 
in the midst of the services, to exclaim : A voice from the east, a 
voice from the west, a voice from the four winds — against Jerusa- 
lem and the temple, against the bridegroom and the bride, against 
this whole people ! ” Josephus then relates, how this same individ- 
ual continued, in spite of severe stripes and imprisonment, to cry out 
continually : Woe I woe to Jerusalem ! through seven years and five 
months. At last, mounting the walls and crying out in like manner, 
he finally added : Woe to myself ! when a stone from a Roman cata- 
pult struck and killed him. De Bell. Jud. YII. c. 11. ed. Franco v. 

(6) “ Then shall all the tribes of the land weep ” (xoxponcu, shall 
beat themselves , L e. strike upon their breasts or heads, through grief). 
A strong expression of terror and dreadful apprehension. But who 
are they that exhibit these tokens of dread ? The tribes (<pvkeu)> 
viz. of Israel ; for so the word nearly always means, unless other 
words in the context necessarily open wide the sense of it into nation 
or people. Of course if the Jewish tribes are meant here (as I can- 
not doubt they are), then jrjg yijg must be limited, as it is times ak 
most without number, in both Testaments, to the land of Palestine. 
Besides, the appearance first of the sign of the Son of man, and then 
of the Son of man himself, shows that the phenomena have a locality 
attached to them. If so, i. e. if they were local phenomena, then 
how could all the tribes of the earth (t tjg yijg in the widest sense) see 
these phenomena, and bewail themselves because of them ? The 
literal sense therefore, in the present case, would be an impossible 
sense, in its present connection. 

(7) The premonitory sign has thrown all the inhabitants of the 
land into consternation ; how much more so, when in the sequel they 
see “ the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven, with a host and 
much glory.” Matthew says : On the clouds, im uov retpelojp; Mark 
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says : fa reqitlaig, in clouds ; Luke : fa re aptly, lit. in a cloud. There 
is no difference between them, however, even of the least importance. 
Like Jehovah (Ps. 18: 11. Is. 19: 1), the Son of man rides on a 
cloud, and is surrounded by it. He comes accompanied by a diva- 
fjug of attendants, i. e. with a powerful host of angels. That dvvapt# 
is often employed in this sense, is quite plain. That such an attend- 
ance is a familiar idea in the Gospels, may be seen in v. 31, t ovg 
ayyelovg ctvrov , also in Matt. 13: 41. 16: 27. 25: 31. — Much glory 
means great splendor, such as we may well suppose would belong to 
the great Leader and his accompanying forces or angels, on such an 
occasion. 

Having now come to the close of v. 80, let us stop for a moment 
in order to make a few inquiries. How, after the literal shaking out 
and falling of the stars, by which this world would be crushed to 
atoms and ground finer than powder — how comes it that there are 
tribes still left to wail ? How, that there are any left to see the 
approaching Son of man ? Questions that need no answer ; and 
which cannot receive one which favors the literal scheme. All, all 
has and must have a modified, and, in regard to some particulars, a 
tropical , sense, or else it has no sense. We advance to v. 31. 

(8) “ Hh shall send his angels with the loud sound of a trumpet 
The angels are always at his bidding, “ swift to do his will.” But the 
trumpet f A literal one ? And the time f Is it at the general judg- 
ment ? Then how can the literal sound of a trumpet reach the ears of 
the unnumbered dead, who have slept in dust for thousands of years ? 
The bare idea, if literally taken, is of course a manifest absurdity. 

(9) 44 And they shall gather together his elect from the four winds , 
from the extremities of the heavens unto their extremities. From the 
four winds means, from every direction. Four points constituted the 
whole compass of the Hebrews. But what, literally , are “ the ex- 
tremities of the heavens ? ” Do the elect live there, so as to be sum- 
moned from those places ? or have they died, and then been buried 
there ? The extremities of the heavens, if literally taken, would be 
we hardly know where. The fixed stars are a part of the Hebrew 
heavens; and can our text mean from their extremities? Surely 
not The phrase merely means, from one extremity of the earth to 
the opposite one, wherever the elect may be found ; at least it means 
so, in case a universal gathering is meant here. I suppose Mark has 
explained it by saying : “ From the extremity of the land, to the ex- 
tremity of heaven,” But is this gathering together to be interpreted 
as literal f Or does it mean, the affording to them an asylum or 
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place of refuge from the evils which would overtake the wicked, like 
the promise that the Messiah should “ gather the lambs in his arms, 
and cany them in his bosom?” Is. 40: 11. If a literal gathering is 
intended, one which is for the general judgment, then must a resur- 
rection first take place. Buf not a word of this in our text or con- 
text. Besides, the gathering for the general judgment, according to 
Matt. 25: 31, will be of all nations , i. e. of all both good and bad. 
So in John 5: 28, 29. Rev. 20: 1 2, which make this certain. Both 
are to be judged. Yet not a word about the wicked in the present 
case, nor of any separation of the righteous from the wicked. For 
what purpose then are the righteous, i. e. the elect , assembled ? The 
Evangelist expressly designates none, but leaves the purpose to be 
deduced from the context. But where, in the context, is there inti- 
mation made of a general judgment, or even of the end of the natu- 
ral world ? I can find none. And would the account of such a mat- 
ter be thus left, with less than half of it told, if it is really begun in 
vs. 29 — 31, and these have respect to the final judgment? 

The result then of an examination of the literal sense here, with 
respect to a general judgment, presents us with not only the greatest 
improbabilities, but with downright and numerous impossibilities. If 
the language applies at all to a general judgment, it must be in the 
way of trope or metaphor . It is plainly possible, in this way, to give 
the passage such an interpretation as to make it, so far as the figura- 
tive expressions merely are concerned, consistent with the prepara- 
tory events of the general judgment, or the preparatory measures for 
entering upon it. But is there anything in all this description, which 
may not apply to civil , political and natural changes and commotions f 
This is the next great and very important question. I apprehend it 
may be satisfactorily answered ; and I now proceed to undertake the 
task. 

It has been alleged, that the language in Matthew is such, that it 
can never be reconciled with the idea, that the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem is principally or solely the object to which it refers. 

But what, now, if we repeatedly find the same language employed 
elsewhere in the Bible, in reference to great changes and catastro- 
phes of a civil and social nature ? What, if it is applied merely to 
the devastations of locusts, as well as to the destruction of cities and 
nations ? If such be the case, then the whole assumption that the 
language in the prophecy before us is infinitely too bold and strong to 
indicate any terrestrial occurrences, is nothing more than assumption. 
Facts , in the usage of the sacred writers, disprove this assumption 
and the assertion implied in it. 
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Let us look at them. Is. xiii. and xiv. obviously and confessedly 
have respect to the invasion and destruction of Babylon. In de- 
scribing this “ day of the Lord ” (a phrase always indicating punish- 
ment, condemnation, and the like), the prophet says : “ Behold, the 
day of the Lord cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, to 
lay the land desolate : and he shall destroy the sinners thereof out of 
it For the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall not 
give their light: the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the 
moon shall not cause her light to shine.” Is. 13: 9, 10. Here v. 10 
contains the very same imagery which is employed in Matt. 24: 29. 
The mode of expression in Isaiah, respecting the stars and constella- 
tions, is somewhat different from that in Matthew, but the fundamen- 
tal idea is the same, viz. the extinction of light In regard to the 
sun and moon, the passages in both are nearly identical. All this, be 
it remembered, as introductory merely to the capture and destruction 
of Babylon ; an event of less significance to a Hebrew, than the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

In 1st xxiv. the desolation and destruction of Jerusalem are pre- 
dicted. In vs. 19, 20, 23, we find the following declarations : “ The 
earth is utterly broken down, the earth is clean dissolved, the earth 
is moved exceedingly. The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunk- 
ard, it shall be removed like a cottage. . . . Then the sun and moon 
shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of hosts 
shall reign in mount Zion,” etc. Here are events which, if literally 
understood, are no less astonishing than those described in Matt. 24: 
29. ‘ The earth is dissolved — it is removed like a cottage. The sun 
and moon are ashamed ; ’ implying that they will hide their faces, or 
suffer eclipse, as in Matthew. All this too, with reference to the 
ancient desolation of Jerusalem by the king of Babylon. 

In Ezek. xxxii. is a description of the fall of Egypt Vs. 7, 8, 
speak as follows : “ When I shall put thee out, I will cover the hea- 
ven, and make the stars thereof dark ; I will cover the sun with a 
cloud, and the moon shall not give her light. All the bright lights 
of heaven will I make dark over thee, and set darkness on thy land.” 
This, be it noted, has respect only to the invasion of Egypt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

In Joel 2: 30, 31, it is said : “ I will show wonders in the heavens, 
and in the earth, blood and fire and pillars of smoke. The sun shall 
be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come.” In Acts 2: 16—20, Peter is repre- 
sented as quoting this passage with some of its preceding context, 
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and applying the whole to the occurrences then taking place, and 
about to take place, in Palestine, viz. the miraculous effusion of the 
Spirit, and the great changes of things in Palestine, which were soon 
to follow. In other words, we have again, in the verse just quoted, 
another declaration of the judgments of God on Jerusalem. The 
language did not seem inapposite to the apostle, as having respect to 
terrestrial occurrences ; why then should we decline to apply it in 
the same way? 

In Joel iii. judgments are announced against the heathen, who at 
some future day would come up against Jerusalem. Their excision 
is described as being accompanied by some wonderful phenomena. 
V. 14 says: “The sun and moon shall be darkened, and the stars 
shall withhold their shining.” The specific destruction here aimed 
at is not pointed out in a definite way ; but that the whole is a terres- 
trial matter, is quite plain from the context. 

Again, in Joel ii. is a vivid description of wasting and desolation 
by locusts. When these come to devour, the prophet says (v. 10), 
that “ the earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; 
the sun and moon shall be dark ; and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining.” Here then, merely in regard to the ravages of locusts, are 
the very same images presented in Matt. 24: 29. If the fall of Jeru- 
salem is an event so infinitely below the meaning of Matt. 24: 29, 
what shall be said of merely a famine and ravages occasioned by lo- 
custs ? Are they more dignified, more lamentably significant ? This 
will hardly be said. Consequently, even great natural evils, and 
merely such, may have such language applied to them, and it is ap- 
plied to them, by the prophets. If so, then surely it may be applied 
to the final destruction of Jerusalem and its temple. 

Other passages of like tenor might be cited. Speaking of the sore 
chastisement of Israel, Amos says : “ I [the Lord God] will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the earth in a clear 
day.” The like imagery is found in many other places; All this 
goes now to illustrate and establish the principle, that the Hebrews 
. regarded changes in the celestial physical world, as accompanying 
and indicative of great changes in the natural or political one. 
Eclipses inspired them with dread and horror; meteors were still 
more the objects of fear, as coming nearer to them. Hence these 
things became a common fund of imagery for vivid, and specially for 
poetic, description of what was dreadful. Different writers drew 
from the same fund, and applied what they drew to different catas- 
trophes and overturns. Now Babylon, then Egypt, then the rebel- 
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lious Jews, and anon the devastations of the locusts, and the like, are 
all objects to which the same or the like language is applied. When 
poetically or figuratively employed, the amount of such descriptions 
is substantially this, viz. that what such changes in the heavenly 
bodies would be to the luminaries of the sky, the impending changes 
and catastrophes political and natural will be to the objects respec- 
tively concerned with those changes. Or, to express the idea in a 
different way ; changes as great and fatal to this city or that, to this 
nation or that, are taking place, or are about to take place, as would 
be brought about among the heavenly luminaries by the concussions 
and eclipses which are brought to view. 

It is easy now to see, how such a generic source of imagery is ap- 
plicable to a great variety of catastrophes. But. these must all have 
respect to important objects. In other words, the changes must be 
of great magnitude and of serious consequence. Otherwise the appli- 
cation of such language would savor of the swelling or bombastic in 
style. And so we always find the language in question applied. 
The destruction of capital cities, the wasting of nations, or the terri- 
ble famine and pestilence which follow in the train of ravages by a 
boundless host of locusts, are such events as are connected with the 
use of the descriptive language in question. 

Thus far then it is clear as the light, that such imagery as we have 
in Matt. 24: 29, may be and is actually applied to events and occur- 
rences like that of the destruction of Jerusalem. In most cases 
where it is employed, the subject-matter is even less grave and im- 
portant than the final desolation of the holy city. Thus far then, 
there seems not to be any ground for the conclusion, that the imagery 
is infinitely above the supposed subject-matter of it, viz. the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Indeed, there can be no room for doubt, at all 
events, that the imagery in Matt. 24: 29, is employed in the same 
way as in the Hebrew prophets, and for the same purpose. The 
whole thing lies before us. It is little more, as it is presented by 
Matthew, than a transcript of the like Old Testament descriptions. 

Let us now advance to the next verse, v. 30. Here a new turn 
is given to the description, and a new personage introduced, of whom 
the Old Testament speaks seldom, and indeed contains little or noth- 
ing, in regard to the particulars of his appearance to punish his ene- 
mies. Often does it speak of him, indeed, as a rewarder, a vindica- 
tor of his people; and an avenger in respect to the enemies of the 
church. ' But the modus of being or doing all this, is not a subject of 
Old Testament instruction or declaration. Of course, a good part of 
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v. 30 stands on its own particular basis, without special analogies in 
tl}e ancient Scriptures. Still, we have alreadj seen, that a literal 
exegesis of this would involve some great absurdities and impossi- 
bilities. Some matter of fact, some substance , lies of course at the 
bottom of the expressions ; for there can be no significant imagery, 
where there is nothing substantial or real to which it applies. But 
costume does not constitute person . There may be a variety of the 
first, where the last remains the same. 

There is not, indeed, in v. 30, much which might not be supposed 
literally to take place, were it not that the preceding context, if in 
like manner literally construed, leaves no room, for example, for the 
existence at that time of any tribes in the land who shall mourn. 
The whole earth has already been crushed to atoms. The sign of 
the coming of the Son of man might be a visible one (for aught we 
know it was so) ; but it could not be seen by all the world in its lo- 
cality ; and this locality is a necessary incident of it, if it is visible to 
the eye. It must be limited to comparatively narrow bounds. The 
sign (whatever it may be) is a reality ; the weeping is a reality ; 
but the local visibility in the one case, and therefore the extent of 
the weeping in the other, do neither of them comport with the occur- 
rences of the general judgment. 

Next, the Son of man is seen, coming in the clouds of heaven. 
This is specially relied on as altogether inapplicable to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. We are told that 4 no such event took place ; and 
that therefore the Saviour could not have designed to apply it to any- 
thing but his final coming/ Yet the cogency of this meaning must 
depend entirely on the fact, whether Christ meant to be literally or 
figuratively understood. 

The Bible elsewhere speaks in the like way, without leaving us 
any room to suppose that the coming in this manner w r as a visible 
one. The language of the Bible respecting the coming of God or of 
Christ, is sufficiently frequent and intelligible to enable us rightly to 
understand it. In Scripture language, God comes , whenever he pro- 
ceeds to do or execute any purpose of his will in respect to men. 
When Babel was built, 44 the Lord came down to see the city and the 
tower,” Gen. 11:5. Again, he said : 44 Let us go down and confound 
their language,” v. 7. When Sodom and Gomorrah had provoked 
his righteous anger, he said : 44 1 will go down now, and see whether 
they have done altogether according to the cry of. it,” Gen. 18: 21. 
When Israel was oppressed by the Egyptians, God said to Moses : 
44 1 am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians,” 
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Ex. 3: 8. -The Lord said to Moses, respecting the Egyptians: 
• “About midnight wiU 1 go out into the midst of Egypt, and all the 
first born shall die,” Ex. 11: 5. The Lord came dawn upon mount 
Sinai, Ex. 19: 18, 20. Again, in writing the Law a second time “he 
came down ” on the same mountain, Ex. 24: 5. When Miriam and 
Aaron murmured against Moses, “ the Lord came down in the pillar 
of a cloud,” Num. 12: 5. In Num. 22: 9 it is said : “ And God came 
to Balaam and said.” So “ the Lord came from Sinai,” Deut 33: 2. 
Again : “ Lord, when thou wentest out from Seir, whqn thou didst 
march out of the field of Edom,” Judg. 5: 4. So Hab. 3: 3, “ God 
came from Teman.” Ps. 68: 7, “ O God ! when thou wentest forth 
before thy people, when thou didst march through the wilderness.” 
Is. 64: 1, 3, “ Oh that thou wouMest rend the heavens, that thou 
wouldest come down ! . . . Thou didst come down? 

These are only a few of the abounding specimens of the like mode 
of expression, in the Old Testament But they are enough. In a 
few cases, and only a few, there is some visibility of the orjpeTa or 
tokens of God’s coming ; e". g. cases like the development on mount 
Sinai, where all Israel saw the clouds and the lightning, and heard 
the thunder. But inasmuch as God is a spirit, and by his very na- 
ture is himself invisible to mortal eyes, it is contrary to all sound 
principles of exegesis to interpret the examples or declarations of his 
coming in general, as having respect to o^ara, i. e. to things visible 
to the natural eye, unless the context obliges us to believe, that the 
atjfieTa of his presence were visible. What said he to Moses, when 
the latter requested that he would show him his glory ? He said : 
“ Thou canst not see my face, for there shall no man see me and 
live,” Ex. 33: 20. Paul calls him “ the King invisible ,” 1 Tim. 1: 
17. He says of him : “ Whom no man hath seen, or can see and 
live,” 1 Tim. 6: 16. John says : “ No man hath seen God,” 1 John 
4: 12, 20. Of course, all those passages which speak of him as seen , 
are not to be literally interpreted ; but they refer either to some sym- 
bol by which God manifested himself, or to a mental apperception 
of his presence. Even so when God is said to come . When men 
accomplish anything by their own efforts, they must first approach 
the object of action, and be present so that they may act ; for they 
cannot act where they are not The like now is said, in an anthro- 
popathic way, of God himself. He is spoken of more humano . But 
we are never to suppose an actual and visible coming, except by 
symbols. God is always and everywhere present, and cannot come 
or go, in the literal sense. Of course, we are not at liberty to give 
such passages a literal interpretation. 
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Enough for the Old Testament usage ; let us now come to the 
New. Further inquiries respecting the coming in general of the 
divine Being, are unnecessary. The only question now is, whether 
there be any other than a visible coming of Christ spoken of in the 
New Testament. If there be plain and indubitable cases of such a 
nature (and it seems plain that there are), then it does by no means 
become a matter of necessity, that the coming of Christ in Matt. 24: 
30 should be interpreted in its literal sense, and thus be referred to 
the general judgment. 

Christ said to his disciples : “ If I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again , and receive you to myself,” John 14: 3. Did he 
come then in propria persona and visibly, when each of his disciples 
died, and take them to himself in this way ? Again : “ I will not 
leave you comfortless ; I will come to you,” v. 18. In v. 23 is a still 
stronger expression : “ If any man love me, he will keep my words ; 
and my father will love him, and we will come to him, and make our 
abode with him.” And was this a literal, bodily, visible coming ? 
Again : “ If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him,” Rev. 3: 20. And is this literal ? 
In John 21: 22 is a very significant passage. “And Jesus said: If 
I will that he tarry until I come, what is that to thee ?” John’s fel- 
low disciples spread abroad a report from this, that the Saviour had 
said to him, that he should not die. But John himself remarks, that 
“Jesus did not say , 6 He shall not die,’ but, ‘ If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee ?’ ” v. 23. In other wordB, John un- 
derstood Jesus not as promising exemption from death, but only that 
he should live until his coming . And when, now, was that to be ? 
If his coming meant the general judgment, then John would not have 
to die at all ; for saints then alive wertl not to die, but to be immediately 
“ caught up to meet the Lord in the air,” doubtless with an appropri- 
ate metamorphosis. The coming in question, then, after which John 
was to die and not before, must have been some coming during that 
generation. And what else could it be referred to, except to his com- 
ing to punish the unbelieving Jews ? 

In Matt. 1 6: 28 is an instructive passage : “ Verily I say unto you* 
there be some standing here, who shall not taste of death, till they 
see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” Mark says, in the 
parallel passage (9: 1) : u Till they see the kingdom of God come with 
power and Luke says : “ Till they see the kingdom of God,” 9: 27. 
The coming of the Son of man in Matthew is not therefore a visible 
coming, but a coming through the power and efficacy of gospel-truth. 
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At the dose of the parable of the ten virgins (Matt 25: 13), Christ 
says to his disciples : “ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour, wherein the Son of man cometh” If now this ex- 
hortation was addressed to the disciples as having respect to practi- 
cal doty, and was uttered for the reason assigned, then it follows, 
that the coming of Christ here must be some other coming than the 
final one to general judgment. If not, then Christ, as it would seem, 
was himself mistaken, and also led his disciples into error. How 
could he speak of their living on the watch and in constant expectar 
tk>n of his coming, when that coming was to take place some thou- 
sands of years at least, and perhaps thousands of age9, after they 
were all dead ? There is no other alternative here. Either the Sa- 
viour was mistaken, and led his disciples into error, or else the com- 
ing in question was different from the final one. A pious fraud, 
for the sake of making his disciples watchful, is inadmissible, and 
Utterly incompatible with the character of him “ who knew no guile.” 
I understand this passage, therefore, a& I do the declaration of Christ 
to his apostles (John 14: 8), that “he is going away to prepare a 
place for them, but will come again , and receive them unto himself.” 
He comes to each of his disciples, when he removes them to another 
world and to another service in his heavenly presence. 

In the very chapter before us, in the first portion of it, which 
nearly all interpreters refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, it is said : 
“ This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for 
a witness unto all nations ; and then shall the end come? v. 14. Yet 
the Apocalypse teaches us, that after the spread of the Gospel among 
all nations, a thousand years at least are to follow, before the gene- 
ral judgment comes. The literal end of the world, then, thgt is of 
the earth in general, is not the sBbject of mention or allusion here ; 
for the end here mentioned is one which is speedily to follow the 
general diffusion of the Gospel among the gentiles. This took place 
Wore the destruction of the Jewish capital and commonwealth. 
Paul says, that the messengers of gospel-truth had caused “ their 
sound to go forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world,” Bom. 10: 18. Again he says of the Gospel, that it is 
come to the Colossians, and “ into all the world,” Col. 1: 5, 6 ; and 
again, that it was “ preached to every creature under heaven,” v. 28. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, in the expression in Matt. 24: 14, 
viz. “ preached in all the world.” This was done, in the sense in- 
tended by the sacred writers, before the end here spoken of came ; 
and then, soon afterwards, this end did come. If it were different 
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from the end which the disciples had in view, in their question (v. 3) 
about “ the end of the world,” it matters not. (It has not yet been 
duly shown that it is different) They might, while as yet unin- 
structed on this point, have erroneous views about the matter ; but 
we cannot ascribe such mistakes to the Saviour. 

There are then comings of Christ spoken of in the New Testament, 
at the death of each believer ; a coming in order to commune with 
each (sup with him , Rev. 8: 20) ; a coming at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Matt. 24: 27. This last text, viz. “ So shall the coming 
of the Son of man be,” belongs to that part of the chapter which has 
respect to the destruction of Jerusalem ; for it is conceded that the 
transition to a description of the judgment-day, is made at v. 29. 
Here then, at all events, is a coming which is not visible and literal. 
And such is the case with every one of the passages already quoted. 
A personal visible coming cannot be supposed in any one of these 
cases ; certainly not if we give heed to the words of Peter in Acts 
3: 21. He says: “Jesus Christ . . . whom the heavens must receive 
until the times of the restitution of oil things ,” i. e. until “ the new 
heavens and the new earth are created.” Other passages might 
'easily be adduced. But enough for our present purpose are already 
before us. 

Plainly then there are comings of Christ, which are not visible to 
the fleshly eye. This is quite certain. God is often spoken of, also, 
as coming, where there is no visible appearance, no literal coming. 
Therefore when Manoah said to his wife : “ We shall surely die be- 
cause we have seen God” (Judg. 13: 22) ; when Isaiah said: “Aline 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts ” (Is. 6: 5) ; when it is 
said that Moses and the seventy elders of Israel u saw the God of 
Israel ” (Ex. 24: 9, 10) ; we cannot* suppose that the invisible God 
himself was actually seen with the bodily eye, or in a literal sense. 
Some symbol of God might, perhaps, have been so seen, in these cases ; 
but a strong mental apperception of his immediate presence, would 
be sufficient to warrant the expression of seeing him, according to 
Hebrew usage. Who does not know that internal seeing is every- 
where spoken of in the Scriptures ? 

It is manifest, then, that we are under no necessity of regarding 
the coming of Christ as visible to the bodily eye ; in other words, we 
are not at all warranted in the assertion, that these descriptions must 
be literally understood. His coming, and the seeing or perception of 
him as coming, by witnessing the effects which followed the chastise- 
ments inflicted by him, may be asserted as in Matt. 24: 30, without 
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any design to make the impression that it is literally and optically 
visible. 

If this is so, then his coming in the clouds visibly cannot be proved 
from the passage before us. The question is, whether this costume, 
designed to convey an impression of his regal majesty and exaltation, 
is to be literally or figuratively understood. In the case of the the* 
ophany at Sinai, we are told (Ex. 19: 16), that “ there were thunders 
and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount.” Here then there 
was, no doubt, a visibility of these objects, which was perceived by 
the natural eyes of the Israelitish camp. God had before said to 
Moses (y. 9) : “ Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud.” So also, 
when Moses went a second time into the mount, “ the Lord descended 
ia a cloud, and stood with him there,” Ex. 84: 5. In this last case, 
it seems quite probable, that there was a visible cloud in the sight of 
the camp, and for the sake of the people. Not improbably it was 
the same in a similar case (Num. 11: 25), where it is said: “The 
Lord came down in a cloud.” This was in order to speak to Moses 
and the seveoty elders, in the presence of the people, and thus make 
a. deep impression on them. In the case of murmuring by Aaron 
and Miriam against Moses, a like descent “ in the pillar of a cloud* 
was made, in order to rebuke them, Num. 12: 5. But there are other 
cases, where no visible cloud or coming was seen, and yet the like 
language is employed. Psalm 18: 9 — 13 presents us with a signal 
iustance of this nature. The introduction to this Psalm tells us, that 
it was composed in commemoration of the deliverance of David “ from 
the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of Saul.” Here Je- 
hovah is said to “ bow the heavens and come down ; darkness is un- 
der his feet.” Mounted on a chariot supported by cherubim, with 
“dark waters and thick clouds % of the skies around him,” lie moved 
swiftly on, “ thundering in the heavens, and shooting forth his light- 
nings.” And yet, not anything of all this was visible or palpable, 
when David experienced deliverance. This is not even pretended. 
The literal meaning is out of all question. The whole is costume. 
There is indeed a person beneath, so to speak. The fact, which was 
palpable and certain, was the deliverance itself— the deliverance at 
times of great peril and extreme danger, which was brought about by 
special divine interposition and aid. No ordinary language in de- 
scribing this, would satisfy the feelings of David. Jehovah, his de- 
liverer, is therefore portrayed in all the colors of awful majesty and 
might; and in an attitude adapted to inspire all minds with awe and 
terror. And if God himself could be thus described, on an occasion 
Vol. IX. No. 34. 80 
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merely of David’s victories through his aid, then why may not the Son 
of man, about to destroy Jerusalem, be portrayed in like manner ? 
And all this, without any room for the conclusion, that the descrip- 
tion must of necessity be literally understood ? 

So the Psalmist (97: 2) : “ Clouds and darkness are round about 
him,” i. e. Jehovah. Not literally, I trost ; for 44 God is light” 
Ezekiel, in trance or prophetic vision, saw 44 a whirlwind from the 
north, and a great cloud, and fire enfolding itself,” Ezek. 1: 4. Again, 
when he saw the glory of the Lord ... the temple was filled with 
a cloud ” 10: 4. All this was seen in a state of ecstasy, and there* 
fore with the mental eye, and not with a bodily one. But in Is. 19: 1 
is an example of such a description, that is altogether to our pres* 
ent purpose : “ Behold the Lord rideth on a swift cloud , and shall 
come to Egypt.” And is this to be literally interpreted ? I trust not, 
by any considerate expositor. The Psalmist (104: 3) has given us 
the generic source of such language : 44 Who maketh the clouds his 
chariot*” Costume like this fills the mind with reverential awe. 
Clouds, thunder, lightning and hail are the uniform accompaniments 
of the Divine majesty in the Scriptures, whenever he comes to pun- 
ish. And since the Saviour has told us, that u the Son of man will 
come in the glory of his Father, with his angels” (Matt 16: 27), 
why should it be strange that his coming is represented in the same 
manner as that of God in the Old Testament ? 

Any one, who has not carefully attended to this subject, will be 
surprised to find how often the imagery of a cloud (dark or bright as 
the case may be), is employed in the Scriptures. We will limit our- 
selves, for the present, merely to the New Testament. At the trans- 
figuration of Christ, a bright cloud overshadowed him and his disci- 
ples; ttnd from this the Father addressed him, Matt. 17: 5. Jesus 
said to the adjuring high-priest t 44 Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
man, sitting Ori the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven , Matt. 26: 84. Ye shall eee*=* was then the high priest to 
live until the day of judgment, that he might see such a coming? If 
it is said that he might see this after he was raised from the dead, at 
the final day, and that all others in like manner might then see it, 
the reply at hand is, that the descent of Christ is always represented 
as preceding the resurrection of the dead, and not as following it. 
The objector to the view which I have suggested, therefore, is charge- 
able with a v&tSQOv n^ortQor in this case. The obvious meaning of 
Matt. 26: 64 is, that the high priest and his coadjutors should per- 
sonally witness the cbming of Christ here spoken of. If so, what 
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else can it be, than his coming with great power, in order to destroy 
Jerusalem and the Jewish commonwealth ? When Christ ascended 
to heaven from mount Olivet, “ a cloud received him out of the sight” 
of the disciples, Acts 1: 9. Those who are alive at the day of judg- 
ment, “ will be caught up in the clouds ... to meet the Lord in the 
air.” In Apoc. 1: 7, Christ, it is said, “ will come in the clouds, and 
every eye shall see him, even they who pierced him, and all the 
tribes of the land shall wail on account of him,” — the very same de- 
scription that is contained in our text, and referring to an event then 
near at hand, Rev. 1: 3, 1. 22: 10, 20. 

In some of these cases there was doubtless a visible cloud; in 

others, not. But where it is not so, then does the costume or ima- 

gery of clouds adorn the picture, or make it awfully graphic, as the 
case may require. Beneath this costume, however, there is a reality ; 
and what that is, must be judged of by the nature of the case. 

Thus far, then, there is nothing to show that a literal sense must 

be put on Matt 24: 30. There is clear and abundant evidence, 

moreover, that the language in question is often employed in a figu- 
rative and secondary sense. Consequently it may be so employed in 
Matt 24: 30, in analogy with other like cases. 

Nor does the adjunct per a dvrd/uag xoi do&jg noil ijg (with a host 
and great splendor ), at all exempt the passage from a reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. “ God came from Sinai with ten thou- 
sands of bis holy ones,” Deut 33: 2. “ When the Almighty scattered 
kings” before David, ...“ the chariots of God were twenty thousands, 
even thousands of angels,” Ps. 68: 14, 17. Isaiah says (66: 15), 
that “the Lord will come with fire, and with his chariots like a 
whirlwind,” i. e. chariots filled by angels. When the king of Syria 
was plotting against the life of Elisha, and some of his troops sur- 
rounded the city where the prophet was, he told his trembling and 
affrighted servant u not to fear, for they that were with thetaa were 
more than they who were against them. . . . And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young roan, and he saw, and behold, the mountain 
was full of horses of fire and chariots of fire,” 2 Kings 6: 16, 17. In 
a chariot like these, Elijah ascended to heaven, 2 Kings 2: 11. 
“ The angels of the Lord encamp around them who fear him,” Ps. 
34: 7. Zechariah saw angels in chariots, 6: 1 — 7. Angels are every- 
where attendant on Christ. They announced his birth ; they sang a 
welcome to it over the plains of Bethlehem. When Peter assailed 
the servant of the high priest who was about to arrest his Master, 
Christ rebuked him and said: “Thickest thou that I cannot now 
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pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels ?” Matt. 26: 58. The angels then were in waiting, 
and were at his bidding. “Angels came and ministered to him,* 
after a forty-days* fast in the wilderness, Mark 1:13. “Angels 
strengthened him,” when he agonized in the garden of Gethsemane, 
Luke 22: 43. Angels opened the sepulchre, at his resurrection, Matt. 
28: 2. Luke 24: 23. Well might he say to Nathaniel, at the opening 
of his ministry : “ Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man,” John 1: 51. 

Such then was the dvrctfug or powerful force which ever sur- 
rounded and accompanied the Saviour, at his bidding. Of course we 
might well expect that they would be with him, when he came to the 
terrible work of destroying his once favorite city and nation. Our 
English translation has obscured and hidden from the common rea- 
der the meaning of the word dvrapeayg in Matt. 24: 30. Power does 
not give the requisite sense, but powerful host , or (as we say) power- 
ful force . In like manner do the angels accompany him at his final 
coming, Matt. 16: 27. 1 Thess. 4: 16. 2 Thess. 1: 7. But to deduce 
from all these declarations the visibility of angels ; to interpret lite- 
rally in this way, would be passing strange in most of the cases. 
In some, as in the case of Gabriel (Luke i.), and of the angels at 
the sepulchre, a visible form was doubtless assumed, for special pur- 
poses. But other cases are like that in 2 Kings 6: 17. “The 
horses and chariots were present, and were round about Elisha,” yet 
his servant could not perceive them. A reality and a visibility are, 
or may be, two very different things. Spirits are realities, but not 
visibilities. 

There is and can be no doubt, that Christ did come, in the Bible- 
sense of coming, to destroy Jerusalem ; none, that the angels would 
on such an occasion be in attendance on him. What then remains, 
to vindicate v. 80 from the literal interpretation, but the clause dofi/c 
noXXijs, much splendor f Only a word, however, need be said of this. 
Whenever qr wherever God, or hi9 spiritual messengers are repre- 
sented as making a special development, splendor, fire, light, bright 
radiance, in other words the Heb. , or the New Testament doia, 
always attends them. On this occasion, it being a mission to inflict 
desolating judgments, all the awful splendor of Sinai, or such as is 
depicted in Ps. 18: 8 — 18, or in Ezekiel i. and x., might well be ex- 
pected. Splendor is a necessary accompaniment and complement of 
the picture. But the literal visibility of all this to the natural eye, 
i. e. the literal sense of the passage which requires that the objects 
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mentioned should thus be seen, is quite another question. 1 trust 
enough has been said to show that, if we may reason from analogical 
cases, no such interpretation is at all necessary. 

But v. 81 still remains. This says : u He shall send his angels 
with the sound of a great trumpet .” Here, of course, is a recognition 
of the Mrapig or powerful host who accompany him, in order to ex- 
ecute his will. What then is the sound of the great trumpet f Or 
(to begin with the scenes of the last day), what is 4 ‘ the trump of 
God” in 1 Thess. 4: 16 ; and “ the last trump” in 1 Cor. 15: 52 ? Is 
it a literal trumpet, one literally heard by sleeping dust and ashes of 
countless millions ? That would be verily a forcible exegesis, which 
would give literal ears and hearing to lifeless dust. But the last 
trumpet, in these two cases, is just as literal as the one now before 
us ; and no more. In neither case can the language exhibit anything 
more than an illustration or simile, borrowed from the ancient use of 
trumpets. This was various. u The voice of a trumpet exceedingly 
loud” gave notice of the approach of Jehovah to mount Sinai, Ex. 
19: 16. A still louder sound prepared for his communications there 
to Moses, v. 19. So in the Christophanies of the Apocalypse, Rev. 
1: 10. 4: 1. Moses appointed trumpets for the signal to summon the 
assembly of the people ; and to warn them when to begin the march 
of their camps. By the different sounds of these, all their movements 
were directed. Trumpets were blown to summon armies together, to 
direct their evolutions, and to proclaim the onset of battle. Nor was 
this all. The days of gladness and thanksgiving were ushered in 
with trumpets ; as also the monthly feasts, and the fasts, Num. 10: 
1 — 10. Joel 2: 1. The sound of the trumpet in the verse before us, re- 
sembles the latter class of these cases. It is not sounded on an occa- 
sion of impending contest, nor merely of alarm to the elect. It was 
a summons to gather them together , so to speak, that they might put 
themselves under the protection of the Son of man, while his judg- 
ments were abroad in the land. If, in the verse before us, it were a 
summons for the final judgment, why should not the wicked be gath- 
ered together, as well as the righteous ? In Matt. 25: 81 seq., which 
clearly represents the general judgment, it is said, that “all nations 
shall be gathered together ” before the Son of man. In John 5: 25 — 
29 it is said : “ All that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.” Here then the trumpet-voice which summons to judgment, 
gathers all together, both the righteous and the wicked. Such also 
30* 
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is the representation in Dan. 12: 2. In Retf. 20: 12, John says, that 
in prophetic vision “ he saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God.” For these, two books were opened, i. e. the one for the wicked, 
the other for the righteous. So in 2 Thess. 1: 7 — 10, the wicked and 
the righteous are both summoned, and both receive their appropriate 
final sentence. But not a word in our text about both parties being 
summoned together . Not a word about the final condemnation of the 
wicked ; nor is anything but temporal evil that is to come upon them, 
implied in the preceding context. What should make this case so 
unlike all the others which 1 have just cited? 

There is, however, a still more analogous case in Ps. 50: 5. The 
Psalmist is denouncing Divine judgments on the wicked, who are 
threatened in the sequel with being “ tom in pieces,” v. 22. But 
with the righteous the case is different. They are to be saved from 
the threatened evils. The Psalmist hears the Divine majesty giving 
commandment (doubtless to the angels), and saying: “ Gather my 
saints together unto me, those that have made a covenant with me by 
sacrifice.” How gather them ? Is the meaning literal, or figurative ? 
Doubtless the latter ; for an actual bodily assembling is surely not 
contemplated by the Psalmist. God is represented here as coming: 
“Our God shall come,” v. 8. Then he commands his angels to 
“ gather his saints together.” And yet there are no visible angels 
here, and no physical assembling. Just so in Matt. 24: 81. The 
gathering is emblematical of promised protection . When the Saviour 
says, in the preceding context (Matt 23: 37) : “ O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem . . . how often would I have gathered thy children together , even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not,” 
does he expect to be understood as meaning to designate a literal 
assembling of them ? To what purpose could this be ? Indeed, did 
any one who ever read this, attach such an idea to these words? I 
think not, because it would make no assignable pertinent meaning. 
If so, then we can have no difficulty as to the idea to be attached to 
the phrase gathering together the elect , in our text. As indicated by 
our Saviour’s words, the brood of a hen are accustomed to gather 
under her wings for protection ; little children gather around their 
parents instinctively in times of danger, for protection. The inhabi- 
tants of a country, when it was invaded, gathered together in their 
fortress for protection and safety. The elect of the Redeemer may 
therefore well be represented, at a time of desolation which was then 
approaching, as about to be “ gathered in his arms and carried in his 
bosom.” Just this same thing is predicted of the Redeemer, in Is. 
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40: 1 1 : “ He shall pother the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom.” Is this now a literal gathering ? If so, then is it a lite- 
rati carrying in his bosom ? But it is neither. It is figurative lan- 
guage borrowed from a gathering which is literal, and one for the 
purpose of protection. 1 do not see any room for doubt or hesitation 
here. As little can I see any, in the case now before us. 

Finally, the elect are to be gathered “ from (ex, out of) the four 
winds.” Are there, in point of fact, no more than four ? And if 
Uterality be insisted on, then we may ask, whether the elect live in 
those winds, and so are to be gathered out of them ? But passing 
this as of little moment, we must of course accede to the Hebrew use 
of this phraseology ; and this was such as that the meaning exactly 
corresponds with our expression : From every quarter . The same 
idea of four, is comprised in the English expression quarter (*« quar~ 
turn). But it has now lost its arithmetical meaning, and has come to 
designate something equivalent to the phrase: From every direction . 
In short, four winds are nfemed, and four only, because four cardinal 
points include’ all the inferior ones. 

A somewhat different idea is designated by the expression : “ From 
the extremities of the heavens unto the extremities of them.” XtVe- 
ra//y, what is the extremity of the heaven ? That would be a diffi- 
cult question indeed. Less difficult is it, however, to find out what 
the Hebrews meant by this phraseology. With them the earth was 
viewed as an extended plain, having finite, or rather definite bounds. 
The extremity was where the visible heaven or welkin comes down 
upon the earth, and makes boundaries for it. This great arch or 
visible heaven they regarded, as supported by pillars around and un- 
der its border. Thus Job : “The pillars of heaven tremble, and are 
astonished at his reproof,” Job 26: 11. Thus the extremities of the 
heaven and of the earth were commensurate and conjoined. Hence 
we read of “the pillars of the earth that tremble” before God, Job 
9: 6. Accordingly in Mark (13: 27), we have the phrase in ques- 
tion expressed thus: “ From the extremity of the land unto the ex- 
tremity of heaven.” Except in diction merely, there is no difference 
between Matthew and Mark. 

After all these explanations and modifications, we may now ask : 
What can be the meaning of literally gathering the elect from the 
very extremities of the earth and the heavens ? Do they — will they 
live at the Arctic and Antarctic poles? These are extremities 
indeed ; but not such ones as will be inhabited, melhinks, when the 
trumpet shall sound for the assembling of the elect. 
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The simple idea of the two latter clauses is : * From every quarter, 
and to the utmost extent where these elect are to be found.’ De 
Wette puts the question here, as well he might: “For what purpose 
are the elect assembled ? ” His only answer is, that the disclosure 
breaks off here, and is resumed in 25: 81 seq. He hints indeed at a 
first resurrection of believers only, as being implied here ; and he 
compares 1 Thess. 4: 17. 2 Thess. 2: 1, where he finds, as he be- 
lieves, this sentiment But all this gives us no satisfactory reason 
for abruptly breaking off the narrative, and then inserting imme- 
diately afterwards three parables which are monitory and hortatory, 
and finally, after a digression so long and partly irrelevant, returning 
at last to the work of completing the description, at the end of chap, 
xxv. Does not all this seem passing strange, in such a grave dis- 
course ? The theme is left in medio cursu ; left just half finished, 
in case the general judgment be the subject of it ; and left without a 
word to tell us what will be the future lot of the wicked. In all other 
cases, the representations of the general judgment bring to view the 
righteous and the wicked as both gathered together before the tribunal 
of Christ. Yet not a word of all this is here. How could the author 
quit his theme so abruptly, quit it re infectd , and at the very time 
when most of all it becomes peculiarly interesting and awful? 

It seems difficult of supposition, that any attentive and well-inform- 
ed reader should not be impressed with such palpable defects and 
lack of congruity and symmetry as the verses before us exhibit, in 
case the general judgment be the subject of them. It would be like 
breaking off the Iliad before the slaying of Hector, and the subjuga- 
tion of Troy. In what other part of the New Testament can be found 
such an abruption and transition to another subject before the main 
object of any passage is developed, as takes place in the passage now 
under consideration, in case it relates to the general judgment ? 

Let us take the whole matter now, and place it in another light. 
If the destruction of the Jewish metropolis and commonwealth is ad- 
mitted as the theme of the passage under discussion, then all is natu- 
ral. The discourse itself of Jesus commences with his disciples call- 
ing his attention to the beauty of the temple and city. He tells them 
that all this is speedily to be marred and destroyed. They anxiously 
inquire when this will take place ; what will be the sign of his com- 
ing, viz. in order to carry his threatening into execution ; and lastly 
when the end of the aioiv would take place, 24: 1 — 3. This last word 
is indeed a somewhat difficult one. originally means age , per- 

petuity or eternity ; and these are its leading senses. So with the 
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Hebrew But the Hebrew word (and so the Chaldee) came, 

in process of time, to mean world among the Babbins. The manner 
of this derived signification may be explained, as it seems to me, by a 
reference to such passages as Ecc. 1:4,“ The earth (i. e. the world) 
abideth forever" To call the world perpetuity, then, was an easy 
matter; and may be viewed simply as an attributive designa- 

tion = the perpetual. The same may be said of aioir. Sometimes 
the secondary sense becomes enlarged, and means the world with its 
cares , temptations, sins and sorraics. In this sense it is called an evil 
world, Gal. 1: 4, and Satan is called the god of this world, because it 
is evil, 2 Cor. 4: 4. Looked at in this direction, aid* seems at times 
to be equivalent also to the world of men ; as when we say : i The 
whole world knows or does so or so.' We can hardly give it any 
other sense in Eph. 2: 2, than wicked generation of living and acting 
men. Did the disciples so use it? This seems doubtful. But the 
Apostle (1 Cor. 10: 11) speaks of ensamples under the Old Testament 
dispensation “ for our admonition, on whom ra tsILtj rdr aidranr have 
come," i. e. plainly the end of the Jewish world or dispensation. He 
speaks as though this were a familiar mode of phraseology. If so, 
then why, after all the instruction which Christ had given his disci- 
ples about his new kingdom and new dispensation — why may we not 
reasonably suppose that the disciples meant to ask a question pertain- 
ing to that aldr, which was about to end ? Plainly this would be 
altogether consonant with the drift of the preceding questions. There 
is nothing in the preceding part of Matthew’s gospel, which leads us 
to the supposition, that Christ had taught the apostles, or that they 
believed, the final end of the world was to come at the commence- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven. He taught them, indeed, that there 
would, at some time, be an end of the world, and a general judgment, 
Matt. 13: 86 — 43. In Matt. 16: 27, “the Son of man coming in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels,” and distributing rewards ac- 
cording to works, probably refers also to his final coming. But there 
v. 28 asserts another and a different thing, viz. that there “ were some 
standing there, who should not taste of death till they should see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom .” The kingdom of Christ was 
then taking its rise, commencing and growing slowly during his incar- 
nation. After this it was to come with power. Hence the duty of 
praying : Thy kingdom come ! This is oqe of the ways, the first 
one, in which the Son of man was to come. A second way is the 
coming to take each disciple to himself, when he dies, John 14: 8. 
Another is the coming to destroy Jerusalem. Another is to be at 
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the Millennium. Then there is a final coming in the glory of his 
Father, to raise the dead and judge the world. I regard v. 28 here 
as serving merely to confirm what had been said in the preceding 
verse. It is as much as to say, the proof that he will finally come 
and judge the world, may be gathered from the fact, that his king- 
dom, according to his declaration, shall be firmly established before 
the generation then living should pass wholly away. This first com- 
ing would be the earnest or pledge of his future judicial proceedings 
and of his rewarding the righteous. 

I know not whence then the conclusion is made out, that the dis- 
ciples believed the judgment-day to be contemporaneous with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. There is nothing in chap. 24: 1 — 4 which 
leads to such a turn of the question on the part of the disciples. It 
is quite inapposite, unless we can make out a good reason to believe, 
that the disciples cherished the opinion attributed to them. And I 
cannot see why we should assume such an extravagant belief on their 
part, one which was plainly in contradiction to all the current opin- 
ions of the Jews of that period on this subject They expected the 
Messianic time to continue, at least a thousand years. It was to be 
the sabbath of the world. Where did the apostles get the notion, 
that this period was to endure only one generation ? Not from Je- 
sus; he taught no such falsehood. Not from the Old Testament; 
for a long and prosperous reign is everywhere there given to the 
Messiah. Will the advocates of this notion, then, show us where the 
disciples could obtain it ? Until they do, I must content myself with 
believing, that the end of the world means what it does in the mouth 
of Paul, 1 Cor. 10: 11, as quoted above. If so, then all is consonant 
and harmonious. 

But let us go on with the discourse. False Christs are to come ; 
wars are to be frequent ; persecution will arise ; false prophets will 
come ; the Gospel will be preached wide abroad ; the Roman army 
will invade Judaea ; the disciples must fiee for safety ; false prophets 
will in vain promise the appearance of a Christ, i. e. of a deliverer ; 
and finally, the coming of Christ to the work of desolation will be 
sudden and unexpected. The Roman eagles will pursue until they 
light upon the carcase which they intend to devour. 

Thus far as an introduction to verses 29 — 31, on which I have 
now been commenting. > Then comes the scene of the devouring. 
It will be a day of awful gloom, as if all the luminaries of the skies 
were extinguished. The signs that betoken the impending doom will 
fill the land with bitter mourning and lamentation. But in the midst 
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of all this, the elect, the true-hearted disciples of Christ, will be safe. 
His angels will guard them. He will gather them under his protect- 
ing wing ; “gather them with his arm , and carry them in his bosom ” 
Here we have a beginning, a progress, and an end. At the end 
is comfort to the elect, and destruction to the wicked and malignant 
persecutors. 

* [To be concluded.] 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE PRACTICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 

By Rer. Charles White, D. D. } President of Wabash College, la. 

Divine revelation may be regarded either as a body of troths for 
intellectual inquiry and admiration, or as a collection of rules and 
motives for the guidance of human life. These two aspects run into 
each other, but may be properly conceived of and spoken of sepa- 
rately. For its contemplative uses, religion cannot be too greatly 
esteemed and respected. Its lessons and influences, however, for 
this real, acting world, where we spend the preparatory portion of 
our being, are more immediately important and indispensable. 

It is the happy feature of our time that religion, like science, has 
left her cloistered retreats and her abstruse speculations, and passed 
into the earnest, matter-of-fact concerns of mankind. This decided 
assumption of the practical on the part of religion, marks the present 
as a signal era, in her aggressive movements toward the conquest of 
the world. This was to have been unhesitatingly looked for by all 
the pious students of the Divine character. A visible and effective 
industry is a distinguishing attribute of the great Author of Chris- 
tianity. Said Christ : “ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
This, that is, the Divine example, is the great principle of the uni- 
verse. Christianity without practical bearings would have been an 
anomaly and a contradiction in the Divine dispensations. 

We proceed to consider the fact and the advantages of a practical 
character in Christianity. 
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L First, the fact of such a practical character. 

One proof of this may be found in the mission itself which religion 
is to fulfil in the world. That mission is, in brief terms, to carry 
light, purity, happiness to the entire family of man. Its great work 
in this universal sphere is to wake all the immense tract of intellect 
that slumbers in the nations ; to purify all the moral spirit that heaves 
and glows underneath it ; to effect an intellectual and moral creation 
striking and illustrious like that of the six days of Omnipotence in 
the beginning. There is included, it is perceived, in such an immense 
accomplishment, a mission into every heart of a thousand millions, a 
mission into every such heart, as a place of evil spirits to cast them 
out, as a place of death to raise the dead, as a place vacant of all 
moral goodness to settle a family of affections fit for heaven. Such 
a mission to all that dwell on the face of the earth, a mission charged 
with such social, intellectual and moral regenerations, leaves no doubt 
of the character of religion being that of a great practical instrumen- 
tality. 

A glance at the almost insuperable difficulties to be overcome in 
effecting the meliorating religious changes indicated, will serve farther 
to establish the practical nature of Christianity. The contentedness 
of ignorance with its own darkness ; the depth of moral corruption ; 
the inveteracy of human prejudice ; the tendency of men to fatal 
forms of error ; — these present obstacles and resistances which noth- 
ing but an agency most practical can remove. What pains and prayers 
and incessant persuasions are required to train one child to virtue ? 
What practical power then is wanted to enter a world and cleanse 
all human thought, all human feeling, all human action ? It is to be 
remembered that the world besides being purified is to be kept clean. 
Each thirty years presents another thousand millions for the action 
of Christianity. It has the same great regenerations to effect for 
each successive generation down to the end of the world. Religion, 
m order to such a vast and continued accomplishment, must be a 
perpetual as well as an immense activity. 

The practical element in the system of Divine ethics appears in 
the prominence which it gives to the individual as a responsible actor. 

Pantheism absorbs man in the Deity. God, according to this 
form of Atheism, is the immense ocean including all existence; man 
is a single drop of the grand universal mass, undistinguishable and 
irresponsible. Other forms of infidelity extinguish all but a single 
point of man’s existence, by cutting off all of it lying beyond death, 
thus robbing him of immortality. To a being thus narrowed to a 
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hand-breadth, action or inaction, industry or indolence, bare but a 
slender importance. The Socialists are in danger of sinking and 
paralysing the individual by lodging in a community nearly all his 
independent motives and responsibilities. 

In all society constructed under despotisms, monarchies, titled aris- 
tocracies, the individual is generalised and much obscured in a great 
amalgamation known as the national character, will, government. 
In respect to all private interests, as well as public, the visible organ 
of authority, the representative of the empire, speaks, arranges, de- 
cides; the individual is scarcely known, consulted, cared for. Like 
one of the boxes or packages of a ship’s cargo, he goes with the rest 
and partakes of the general destiny, not of his own will or wisdom, 
bat simply because he chanced to be stowed away in the hold along 
with the common mass. Religion contemplates specially our indi- 
viduality. It dusters upon man a large family of individual duties. 
It does not overlook his relations to society, nor remit or diminish 
one claim resting upon him to mingle and move with the mass of the 
comm u nity. But here, in this his social position, where he is wont to 
be counted, not as a whole but as a small augmentation of a whole, 
as an infinitesimal of the common mass of public feeling, public opin- 
ion, public influence — even here religion follows out her element, 
her commingled drop, arrests it, and legislates for it as a unit, an 
isolation 1 She invests her individual with full, undivided responsi- 
bility. She never permits him to meige himself with his fellows, 
corporate or non-corporate ; she never permits a single particle of his 
conscience to be yielded up on his entering any fraternity ; she never 
permits one item of service to be withheld on the plea that copartners 
are under equal obligation to perform it ; she proposes to bestow her 
full glorious rewards on him singly, if he singly be worthy ; she pro- 
pesos all her woes to him singly, if singly he be unworthy. By thus 
separating men from masses and amalgamations, by thus setting down 
each man apart and constituting him an entirety accountably to 
breathe, to think, to desire, to will, to act, to attain, religion holds an 
influence in producing human activity of vast and incalculable power. 
Left with none to depend on but himself he must act, or gain nothing, 
be must act, or lose everything. No man has an oarsman to push 
him while he is asleep. He must up and strike for himself ; lustily 
and alone must stem the tide or be swept on hopelessly into useless- 
ness, ruin and oblivion. The associated fact, ever recognized in the 
Scriptures, if not by statement certainly by inference, that the great 
ends of life, not attained personally, are not attained at all ; that who 
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succeeds not by his own labors has failed ; and who wins not by hii 
own prowess is defeated — this adds a perpetual and powerful infin- 
ence to great and multiplied individual labors. The conscious dig- 
nity with which religion invests men, by investing them with this 
conscious individuality, is an additional inducement to human activity* 
As a self-constructing, self-acting, self-responsible isolation among 
tbe works and intelligences of God, man is intensely prompted in 
order to be worthy of himself, to attempt great outward efficiency 
and accomplishment. Brave a man may be, as an undistinguished 
ingredient of a body of soldiery ; but detached and drawn forth singly 
for a daring exploit, the motive to chivalrous action is immensely 
augmented. By religion every man without exception is thus de- 
tailed and assigned singly to a momentous, a hazardous, a holy ser- 
vice. He feels the honor and importance of his position ; be turns 
his eye upon the great interests dependent upon himself alone ; his 
heart swells with noble, high purposes, as he thinks of the part com- 
mitted all to himself to perform. Under a lofty and generous impulse, 
created by this consciousness of a great entrust ment exclusively in 
his own hands, he will go out to almost incredible energies and labors* 

Religion, by thus making every man an independent, responsible 
actor, has set up and secured in the world an agency capable of pro- 
ducing a religious industry and thrift and accomplishment as great 
and important as the world needs. What forbids that the earth 
should be ail tilled and all be made fruitful even as a well-watered 
garden? 

The practical bearing of religion is apparent from another fact, that 
it enjoins those internal states of the heart which are eminently fitted 
to produce action. 

Whatever links and involves itself immediately and strongly with 
the warm workings of the soul, will always necessarily have an emi- 
nently active and practical character. The production of outward ac- 
tivities is on this wise. All feeling, all stirring in the heart, loves and 
demands an outward expression, an ostensible form. Emotion will 
not remain in the soul still and quiet permanently, any more than 
ignited gunpowder will smoulder slowly away without an external 
manifestation. Nor is the spirit’s excitement content with the mov- 
ing of particles among themselves as a mere ebullition ; they swell 
up, run over, spread abroad ; they create all around a rich scene of 
life and of fruit. Without emotions issuing thus into action, man 
would be, in respect to all other beings, if not in respect to himself, a 
mere physical structure, a mere block to move and be moved by in*- 
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pact or attraction. Bat he is not such a thing ; he is no block ; he 
is a being of deep, vivacious sensibilities, every one of which is mak- 
ing outward demonstrations incessantly. Is it for a moment to be 
supposed or admitted that the human affections, in all other cases 
giving birth to vigorous activities, become inoperative lethargies the 
moment they have a religious character ?« The moment they have a 
religious character they rise to intenser energies, superior stability. 
Especially do they make larger and more remarkable external exhi- 
bitions. Let us represent to ourselves, then, the assiduous labors, 
the crowded occupations to which men are pushed by their worldly 
passions in the absence of religious feeling. Let us mark how under 
the love of money man crosses all the lines of latitude and longitude ; 
how impelled by a love of honor he goes up to the cannon’s mouth ; 
how under the impulses of a secular enterprise the earth is covered 
over with the traces of his presence and his industry ; how the mark 
of his axe and his fire is left wherever he has pitched his tent ; how, 
wherever he has favorably settled himself, dwellings, roads, harvests, 
cities, temples, exchanges, armaments, overthrows, reconstructions 
have invariably attended him. These are testimonies of his vast 
ootward energies and achievements in obedience to the secular por- 
tion of his sensitive nature. 

My allegation is that, equal to all this and greater than all this, 
and a thousand fold better than all this, are the active services which 
are produced by the emotions of religion. Affectionate reverence for 
God is one of these. Let the Divine character be opened gloriously 
to a susceptible, responsive understanding and heart, so that this affec- 
tionate reverence shall be deep and great ; equally deep and great 
will be the active obedience that shall follow. There have been 
celebrated earthly captains, who bad inspired such an enthusiasm 
and respect on the part of a subject people or an armed host, that 
their announced wish and will would instantly put millions in motion. 
Will not a fervent consecration of the heart to the great Sovereign 
of the world make his intimations more effective 1 Will not his pres- 
ence and his word call out submissions and services greatly surpass- 
ing these in fidelity, importance and permanence ? Think of a com- 
pany of men ; the Almighty in the midst of them ; their souls all 
moved, thrilled, uplifted toward him I What will they shrink from 
to which their great Master calleth ? 

Another of the emotions of religion is a penitential feeling, a true 
contrition for all offences against the will of Heaven ! Than this 
there is no more active a principle belonging to our nature. What 
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service does be not attempt whose spirit, for having neglected service 
or having committed wrong, is broken, deeply sorrowing ! Nothing 
is so marked as his obediences, nothing so assiduous and careful and 
persevering. I would rather have a suffusion of the soul with sor- 
row for past misdoings to induce Christiaa duty, than all the devel* 
oped terrors of the world* to come, than all the opened glories of 
heaven. We sometimes see a man, with an energy and a persever- 
ance and a vigilance above himself, doing whatever his hand findeih 
to do ; undismayed, unceasing, uncomplaining we observe him in*aD 
circumstances whatsoever ; so resolute and undiverted and effective 
is he as to arrest general attention. That man has just come from 
the confessional, the world’s great confessional, the cross of Christ ! 
Into the ear of mercy has he just uttered his penitential griefs for his 
many transgressions. These services that we witnessed were the 
works meet for repentance. Let the penitence of the church be 
quadrupled and her holy accomplishments will be probably fifty fold* 
And penitence is the grand fundamental inculcation of the Gospel, 
a great and radical element of a Christian character. Wherever 
Christianity passes and plants this contrition for sins deep in the 
heart of a community, we look with confidence for most visible ex- 
ternal reformations. 

But the great emotion of religion is benevolence. This cannot 
live in the heart unproductive of visible labors without acting con- 
trary to its character. It is well-wishing to others ; it is fellow-feel- 
ing ; its objects are out of itself. In behalf of these it produces large 
and numerous visible exertions, according to intensity and opportu- 
nity. Were man a bundle of perfect selfishness, he would act vigor- 
ously on a sphere around him just so broad as to include every pos>- 
sible contributor to bis own dear interests. This area would cou- 
stantly change its dimensions as he fancied he might bless himself by 
extending or contracting it. So would his labors on the same field 
be diminished or increased on the same principle of personal advan- 
tage. How infinitely superior to this varying narrowness is the 
principle of benevolent feeling as a generator of human action. 
This has no change or contraction of boundaries. Wherever in the 
universal family of man good is needed, thither would it travel ; every 
acre of the world would it plant thick with the trees of righteousness. 
It would permit nothing to abate its efforts bot the diminution of hu- 
man want and woe. As there is always a tide to stem, it never lays 
upon its oars. As human society is always full of evils, so it is al- 
ways abroad with both hands full of blessings. 
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Better than statement or discussion here would be an actual exam- 
ple of practical results in matters of religion under the action of this 
principle. Let the life of Paul be that example. We set out with 
the Apostle, all fired with religious philanthropy, from the city of 
Antioch on the express business of carrying the religion of Christ 
through the provinces of . Lesser Asia. In Pisidia he boldly preaches 
the name of Jesus ; his person is insulted and his life endangered. 
He fiees to Iconium and lifts up his voice to the people in behalf of 
the same cause ; at the prospect of being stoned he escapes to Lystra, 
and there, in the midst of his proclamations, is actually stoned and 
drawn out of the city for dead. He revives, and after other efforts 
returns to Jerusalem and relates the story of his preaching, his suf- 
ferings and his deliverances. Now we cross with him the Aegean 
Sea, on the same holy errand as before. He first stops at Philippi 
and announces his great message of mercy from Heaven. Here, 
after being whipped cruelly, cast into prison, thrust into the inner 
dungeon, made fast in the stocks, he was delivered from his enemies 
and passed on to Amphipolis, Apollonia and Thessalonica, everywhere 
preaching the word. At the last city, the master of the house where 
he lodged, was dragged before the magistrate for admitting him within 
his doors. From the next place he is compelled to make his escape 
by a private journey, but not until he has fulfilled his mission to the 
people. Now he is in Athens, next at Corinth, in both places un- 
folding and discussing in his own warm, argumentative, impetuous 
eloquence, the Gospel of Christ. An insurrection in the latter drives 
him to Ephesus ; from thence he passes to Jerusalem. Will he not 
now rest in the bosom of the church, and venture no more abroad to 
endure the malice and assaults of the enemies of the Gospel ? Oh 
no! this is not the spirit of the Apostle to the Gentiles. Too ardent 
in his great mission to allow ease or rest, quickly we find him back 
again to Antioch ; from thence he pushes through all the northern 
provinces of Asia Minor; stops two years at Ephesus, where he 
nearly loss his life in a great clamor and tumult raised against him. 
Next he visits Greece, travels over all Macedonia, then is at Corinth, 
then back to Macedonia, then through Asia visiting the cities on the 
Mediterranean ; then again at Jerusalem. Here he is arrested and 
confined ; after two years he proceeds bound to Rome. The un- 
daunted Apostle preaches the kingdom of God in the imperial city 
two years, teaching with all confidence those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ 

Such was Paul under the impulsions of the grand passion of reli- 
81 * 
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gion. No stonings, no exposures to wild beasts, no laboring with his 
own hands for support, no hunger or thirst, no imprisonment, no 
shipwrecks, no over-awing edicts of governors, no perils of robbers, 
no intrigues of false brethren, no maledictions of open foes, no solid* 
tations of friends, produced the least discouragement or remission m 
his immense activities. Had these obstacles and persecutions been 
a hundred fold greater, if not positively insuperable and intolerable^ 
he would have been the same man of ubiquity. The same cities and 
countries would have heard him thundering in the midst of all their 
corruptions and dissipations; courts and kings would have been 
startled with his unintimidated reasonings of righteousness, temper- 
ance and judgment. This too, be it remembered, was no peculiar 
enthusiasm which moved the Apostle of the Gentiles to such incredi- 
ble exertions. True, it is a spirit which is mightiest in the mighty. 
In Paul’s warm, vast heart it found a readier welcome and a richer 
nutrition than is generally afforded it ; in his life it made grander 
demonstrations than is usual. But it is essentially the same power- 
ful excitement and agency in every man whom it occupies at all. 
Suppose it actually to have effected a lodgment in every indi- 
vidual of a whole community, and to have set all stirring zealously 
forward after the manner of the great Apostle. The surface of so- 
ciety would present a scene of religious energies and accomplishments 
truly wonderful. Almost the industrious assiduities and ripe blessed- 
ness of Heaven would be there. 

There is not a single emotion belonging to Christianity which is 
not in like manner productive of great and noble action. If in many 
instances religion in the hearts of men has not produced in the lives 
of men the fruits which ought to have been expected, it has not been 
owing to the lack of practical capability and tendency on the part of 
that religion itself, but to the feebleness of holy feeling in the soul, and 
also to wicked disobedience to what faint promptings did exist within. 

It is to be also remembered that religion does not receive credit 
for all that she effects among men. Her accomplishments are not 
always so marked and striking as to be immediately and fully ac- 
knowledged. She has her noiseless labors, her invisible, permeating 
social influences, her unnoticed assiduities at the fireside, her created 
amenities in the retirement of humble life. Often by means of this 
busy interior working, there comes over the face of a community a 
delightful moral health, a refreshing benevolence and peace, while 
careless on-lookers are scarcely aware of the blessed power which 
has been quietly, unostentatiously producing the important change. 
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Let the soul of an individual or of a community be imbued as the 
•pint of God imbueth, with a deep, living godliness, let both be true 
lo themselves, aad they will become but blessed personifications of 
religious energy. A scene full of works of faith and labors of love 
will ever rejoice around them. 

Our conclusion is, that the Gospel, by arousing and appropriating 
to itself the most powerful and expansive passions of which man is 
capable, becomes the source of the highest and the widest outward 
accomplishments of which man is capable. Most clearly Christianity 
is not a thing for the monastic cell, not a thing for entombing in the 
interior heart, not for retirement within itself to live solely in its own 
fervors, joys, hopes. It is a family of outbursting emotions, to speak 
audibly in startling tones, to walk abroad among men, to act and en- 
ergize among the elements of society, to effect a moral resurrection 
and life in the midst of reigning desolations. 

The practical character of religion appears, also, from the nature 
of its doctrines. These are of decidedly active tendency. 

In theological dogmas, more than anywhere else, we are to look, 
it has been supposed, for the mere theoretical of Christianity. Here, 
it has been understood, lie treasured sublime facts, deep philosophies, 
pure intellections solely for the mind’s occupation and enjoyment, 
not for application to our earnest labors, physical or moral. Here 
cloistered fanatics have thought was food for the soul through a whole 
life of world-renunciation and world-abandonment. Religion has no 
such abstractions, no dogmatic and scholastic speculations separated 
from the serious duties of life. Were it admitted that possibly there 
may be doctrines in physics without practical bearings, Christianity 
claims to have no unfruitful principles ; it insists everywhere that in 
respect to its revelations there can be no faith without works. Every 
one of its announcements has the form or the force of a precept or a 
motive, a direction or an impulsion to outward action. 

A practical tendency will be admitted at once to belong to God’s 
great moral laws with their impressive sanctions ; to the developed 
methods of his providence ; to the announced principles of right and 
wrong by which he governs and judges mankind; to the revealed 
conditions of mercy according to which he pardons, cleanses, justifies. 
These laws, dispensations, principles, conditions, recognize all human 
duty, address all human conscience, appeal to all human susceptibility 
of gratitude, involve all human interests. Both singly and unitedly 
they must, from their relations to us, very powerfully influence human 
action. If, therefore, among the revelations of Christianity there be 
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anything approximating to mere abstractions, mere matters of the 
mind’s thought alone, apart from vigorous doing, it cannot be any of 
these promuiged laws, duties, sanctions, provisions of salvation, prin- 
ciples of providence, awards of government. It must rather be found 
connected with the Divine attributes. That an isolated perfection of 
Jehovah should stand in its infinite grandeur wholly unconnected 
with human activity, may seem perhaps a natural supposition. It is, 
however, undoubtedly a mistaken one. These attributes are in and 
of themselves great practical lessons in human duty ; they are high 
and impressive motives to Christian diligence. Christianity repre- 
sents them as everywhere present and everywhere most vigorously 
employed. We ourselves perceive that of the whole universe of maiU 
ter and of mind nothing is still. Action is made to react, enterprise 
to beget enterprise, events to elaborate events, thought to generate 
thought, result to evolve result. And all this energy and movement 
and development and accomplishment, of which the heavens and the 
earth are full, the Scriptures counsel us to regard but the mighty 
and constant working of God’s wisdom and goodness and power. 
Here is an ever-speaking rebuke of all our lethargy and idleness, a 
vast excitement to all practicable enterprise and industry. Who can 
stand still while his great Creator and Benefactor is busy at work all 
around him with an infinite skill, benevolence and energy? 

The Divine perfections opened by Christianity arouse to- effort 
and labor in another manner, by presenting to men a high and per- 
fect standard of duty and character. The moral nature of the Deity, 
as one grand assemblage of excellencies, as one great glory to which 
each attribute contributes a separate pencil of rays, is too pure, ex- 
alted and impressive not to produce on the part of man a deep sense 
of delinquency and depravity, not to awake most earnest struggles 
after likeness of character. 

Another practical tendency still have the attributes of God, from 
their bearing toward us as under religious responsibility. When 
God’s omniscience is presented, an infinite, universal intelligence, 
from which no darkness can exclude, no distance remove, no secrecy 
escape, which is equally familiar with the hidden and the open, the 
minute and the vast, the heart and the life ; when such a searching 
knowledge is presented by Christianity as ever looking down into 
the depths of our hearts and abroad over every portion of our 
earthly conduct, we are startled into solicitude and carefulness; we 
are awaked and pushed to great vigilance and exertion. When also 
by the same Christianity the high purity and justice of the Deity are 
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described as turning from oar corrupted natures and evil fives with 
deep and utter loathing, and then issuing upon them both a dreadful, 
unmingled, eternal reprobation, we are still more intensely and per- 
manently roused to cleanse thoroughly our hearts before God, to nm 
unceasingly in the way of all his commandments. 

In opening in upon the souls and the conduct of men, in this way, 
the all-seeing eye and the holy, just heart of the Eternal One, with 
attendant approvals and condemnations according to character, the 
Gospel has provided as powerful an inducement to laborious, untir- 
ing, serious industry, an it is possible for os to conceive. The same 
is true of all the “ invisible things” of God. The doctrines of the 
Divine attributes, net less than theological tenets generally, are argu- 
ments for human action, manifest, strong, effective. 

The plain, unmetaphysical manner employed by the Scriptures in 
announcing the doetrines of religion, give them this same practical 
aspect and tendency. Regeneration, for example, is not presented 
as a theological subtlety, involving the question of the subject’s ac- 
tivity and passivity ; of the exact division of labor between the Spirit 
and the sinner himself ; of the change consisting in a new-implanted 
principle, or a new current of exercises ; these matters are not dis- 
cussed nor so much as alluded to. As a momentous practical con- 
cern it is everywhere treated. Has the moral resurrection taken 
place ? Has the costume of darkness been laid aside, and the gar- 
ments of light been put on ? Has the convert stopped sinning ? Is 
he abounding in the work of the Lord ? Do grapes grow on the 
vine, sweet waters flow from the fountain? These are the great 
questions which the Scriptures present to be settled. Entirely prac- 
tical are they all. 

So of the resurrection. Religion presents this doctrine with no 
abstruse speculations on the subject of identity. It neither asks nor 
declares anything in respect to the rising with the same particles that 
were buried; concerning the rejunction of limbs and portions left on 
different continents ; the reclaiming of human dust that had entered 
into different individuals successively. The presentation is fitted to 
have an impressive bearing upon our behavior. They that have 
done good shall come forth to the resurrection of life ; they that have 
done evil shall come forth to the resurrection of damnation. With 
solemn emphasis it is practically inquired, what manner of persons 
therefore ought ye to be in all holy conversation. The doctrine is 
announced to regulate life ; to induce arrangements for death and 
for a glorious appearing with him who is our Resurrection and our 
Life. 
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The doctrine of the atonement has the same practical mode of in- 
culcation. Did the Saviour literally suffer the whole penalty of the 
law, so as to be in a strict and full sense the sinner’s substitute ? Can 
man on that ground put in any claim to heaven ? If just penalty 
were not all endured, how could the remainder be remitted ? Is the 
Saviour’s own personal righteousness literally imputed to believers ? 
Did the Divine nature suffer ? If that is impossible, how could the 
sufferings of mere humanity be a satisfaction to Divine justice ? Why 
should the innocent suffer for the guilty ? Who has found a single 
one of these questions either propounded or satisfied in the sacred 
volume ? In all simplicity is it announced as a great practical truth : 
u And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me ; Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world ; He that hath 
the Son hath life ; He that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit; The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
The simple doctrine, Christ crucified, unconnected with mystery or 
philosophy, is presented not only as a solid basis of all Christian re- 
liance and hope, but as able to work a hearty abandonment of all 
wickedness ; to lead men in the way of holiness ; to act the part of a 
grand, constraining, moral power for the world. 

In like manner is presented the general judgment, practically. 
No metaphysical curiosity is gratified in respect to time, place, prac- 
ticability and uses of the final hearing before God. No question is 
answered as to the reason of bringing the guilty out before the uni- 
verse, instead of permitting them to go silently and unnoticed to thefr 
fearful destiny ; nor as to the reason that when once assigned to their 
last doom, they should be afterwards summoned before the Almighty 
for trial. Nothing of all this is found. But the great, solemn audit 
is referred to for the sake of an immediate influence upon the con- 
duct and character of men. The scenes attendant, the revelation of 
all character, the separation -of the righteous from the wicked, the 
final retribution, dreadful or glorious, the beginning of the eternal 
states of all the dead — these are announced to awake men to deep 
solicitude and watchfulness over the deeds done here in the body, so 
decisive of all questions and destinies before God ; to present a vast 
incentive to every individual to make his ten pounds or five pounds 
gain other-ten or other five ; to induce men to perform assiduously, 
religiously the six great charities to the Saviour, when a hungered, 
athirst, a stranger, naked, sick, in prison ; to arrest and awe and 
prostrate the world in actual, prevailing prayer before the throne, 
for mercy, sanctification and hope. The simple Scripture, “ For we 
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Blast all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,’* exerts now and 
is adapted ever to exert a wide and amazing practical power over 
mankind. 

The profoundest student and believer in Christian doctrine is 
likely to be the most assiduous observer of Christian precepts, the 
most valuable example of Christian practice. A grand working 
world this would be, were the doctrines of religion admitted to their 
foil and rightful place in its communities. It is to be feared that 
they have not their proper prominence and power in the public 
preaching of the country. These neglected, practice dies, just as, 
when food is withdrawn, muscular action ceases. 

IL I pass from the fact of the practical tendencies of religion, to 
a consideration of the value and importance of such tendencies. 

The external services of Christianity render it capable of becoming 
an effective counteraction of all irreligion. 

The powers of evil are decidedly practical. All the passions of 
vice produce the activities of vice ; all the interior devisings of mis* 
chief appear in the outward accomplishings of mischief. Though in 
ita grosser forms wickedness loves the night time and skulks in lanes 
and concealments, yet even from these places it steams up infections 
into the whole structure and movements of society. It finds its way 
in some of its forms into all the business and all the pleasures of life. 
It is upon all the currents of travel, and in all the bazars of traffic. 
It seems never to sleep, and never to suffer the least paralysis or re- 
mission. It is ever and everywhere on the alert. It is a busy, ma- 
licious meddler in the house and by the way, in the city and country, 
in the workshop and on the farm, in the counting-room of the mer- 
chant and in the office of the manufacturer. It does something to 
move the muscles and limbs of all communities. It speaks all lan- 
guages. It knows the technicalities of all arts and professions. It 
sets up distilleries and groggeries and gambling houses. It patronises 
theatres and circuses and duels and street fighting. It fills every com- 
munity full with wrong and outrage. 

Now religion was never expected to oppose and remove thiB active, 
universal mischief-doer, by nestling itself down cosily and quietly in 
a sweet, gentle corner of the human heart. It was not expected to 
do this by merely insinuating itself into the intellects of mankind as 
a passive faith in the great doctrines of Christianity. It was not ex- 
pected to do this wholly by even the devotions and Divine commu- 
nion permitted to the followers of Christ in the presence-chamber of 
God. These doctrines and these devotions, it is most true, are hea- 
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venly, are entirely essential ; they are the great frame and limbs and 
vital circulation and invigorating breathing of religion. Bat in order 
to compete with such a spirit and power of wickedness as the world 
is filled with, besides a strong structure and an interior vitality, reli- 
gion must be an outwardly stirring, pushing, aggressive agency, and 
that beyond any other which is abroad in society. In the grand rush 
of the powers of evil, that must rush still more powerfully. Chris- 
tianity must have more eyes out upon the scene of life, must employ 
more spades, pickaxes and drills to push moral thoroughfares and 
aid the travels and freights of philanthropy, than Satan can muster 
to assist the dissemination of iniquity and woe. This that it needs 
to do the practical character of religion, adapts and empowers it to 
accomplish perfectly. All that sip can do, religion can undo ; all its 
infections it can neutralize ; all its wastes and deaths restore. 

There are special evils attendant upon the rapid advancement of 
society in general wealth and improvement. There come in. with 
this progress toward refinement, lavish expenditure, luxury, effemi- 
nate gratifications, dwarfed mind, neglect of life’s serious duties, fatal 
religious opinions, depreciated integrity, general corruption. As an 
antidote to all these deteriorations, religion carries its practical agency 
into the busiest scenes of enterprise and advancement ; with all its 
industrial energies, sound practical teachings and transforming power, 
keeps up flush with the front rank of civilization. Expended, how- 
ever, in desires, joys, hopes, blessed meditations, religion would have 
hot little influence on the projecting, accomplishing generation of the 
present time. 

The world aU abroad on the currents and waves will pay its defer* 
ence to religion, if it sees that also as one of life’s craft dashing its 
way with other keels, and trying the same tides and winds. The 
World will even acknowledge superiority and accept a pilot from the 
snored bark, if she as out in the ocean-roads, and at the mouths of the 
great havens and marts of commerce. But they will not run after 
her into coverts and eddies, or under the lee shores of promontories 
and islands. It is just the practical genius of Christianity, with her 
lull sails sOt, to be visibly abroad where pass all the world’s inbound 
and outbound cargoes ; it is just its practical genius to be out amid 
all the adventures, expeditions and movements of men, to convoy, to 
pilot, to moor. Let no one indulge fears for human society, except 
from :the exclusion of true religion. Let this, in the use of its full 
energies, assist and augment all our thrift, consecrate all our enter* 
prise, appropriate all our accumulations, dictate all our legislation, 
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breathe in all the eloquence of our orators, speak its authoritative 
lessons in all our pulpits, spread its purifying power everywhere, and 
all is safe, all is illustriously progressive. 

The practicalness of Christianity makes it an important nourisher 
of piety in the heart. 

It is an important principle in our moral constitution, that outward 
expressions of emotion become themselves stimulants of emotion. 
The reaction is as invariable and certain as the action. Excellent 
works minister nutrition and vigor to the interior powers of godliness, 
just as a thrifty foliage furnishes elaborated juices for the roots below. 
Emotions which are fainting and sinking, it is always found, can be 
immediately revived by carrying them into action ; by giving them 
outward manifestations ; by permitting them to breathe out audibly 
and visibly. Thus the obediences of Christianity work the spirit of 
Christianity ; the visible doings of righteousness, the interior vitalities 
of righteousness. Not only does the practice of religion enrich the 
soul of religion, but in the absence of such practice, godliness shrinks 
and decays. The sensibility of the heart becomes effete when denied 
outward and visible activities, just as fires are suffocated when driven 
in upon themselves and pent up closely and fast. 

The allegation is, therefore, that, both by positive enrichment and 
by preventing deterioration, godly doing creates godly feeling, so that 
he who is making a purity and a light around himself, is erecting a 
holiness and an illumination within himself. It is not enough at a 
safe distance inactively to survey human want and woe. Man must 
descend from his post of observation, and actually pass into every 
habitation of ignorance and sin, which the eye has surveyed. Jf one 
do this ; if as an angel of mercy and of light he give himself to the 
great work of purifying and enlightening the whole population ; if he 
carry instruction to all who will receive it; if he approach every 
corrupted one with holy and urgent counsels ; if he pull the brutalized 
and lost out of the fire by his own exertions ; if he prosecute these 
incessant labors in rescuing men from sin and w T oe and ignorance, in 
the face of dangers and obloquy and ingratitude and misrepresentation, 
his piety will have grown into a great, rich, inexhaustible fountain, 
into a grand reservoir of living waters, always to overthrow and 
refresh. 

Besides a happy influence directly in warming and augmenting the 
piety of the heart, outward exertions assist to keep that piety well 
balanced and symmetrical. The religious character left in monastic 
seclusion is likely to have its qualities unequally excited and ad- 
Vol. IX. No. 34. 32 
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vanced. Devoutness before God may be cultivated to the exclusion 
of benignity toward men ; spiritual fervor may become more promi- 
nent than patience and self-control ; the spirit of reverence may grow 
to be stronger than the spirit of forgiveness ; the spirit of exhorta- 
tion and rebuke, than the spirit of self-sacrifice ; a vague admiration 
of holiness, than intelligent desire for personal righteousness. Piety 
confined in the heart is likely to select some object, and grow enthu- 
siastic and extravagant and exclusive in its behalf, until a partial 
monomania succeeds. A thorough-going system of activity in the 
cause of God and man, is the best thing to effect an equilibrium. It 
arouses and cultivates the whole interior man. All that monasticism 
had permitted to sleep, is likely to be carried into the grand current 
of zeal and self-improvement. Personal piety in this way receives 
back to her noble form her withered limbs, her blind eye, her deaf 
ear, her dumb tongue all made whole ; her clustered graces live and 
shine together like a full orb without spot or eclipse. 

There is one sad deterioration to which religion shut up in the 
soul is specially liable, an over-estimate of itself, self-complacency, 
spiritual pride. This is, as all know, an obstacle to improvement 
nearly insuperable. Swollen up with a belief of one’s superior god- 
liness, higher attainments are not struggled for, scarcely prayed for. 
Self-conceits and self-gratulations on account of great supposed god- 
liness, are best cured by hard service out in the families of the world, 
much as the swell and bluster of imagined courage are in the actual 
strife of life for life. The matter is subjected to the test of experi- 
ment. In order to humble religious pride, great self-sacrifices and 
self-fatigues and self-dangers should be entered upon. The self-ex- 
alted one, to know his metal, must try the battle-axe, and the winter 
campaign, and the night-watch, and the short allowance, and the 
forced march. It is easy to imagine one’s self in a state of commu- 
nion with God, when by seclusion worldly attractions are totally ex- 
cluded ; gentle, and easy to be entreated, when nothing is met to ruf- 
fle the spirit or thwart the purposes ; full of benevolence, when no 
being of want is present to solicit our charity ; a prodigy of philoso- 
phic contentment, when everything is wafting us prosperously whith- 
er we most desire to be borne ; a wondrous example of self-possession 
and of fortitude, when there is no danger and no required endurance* 
To learn humility, to dispossess the spirit of its imagined strength 
and worth, let men go out into the world, where they will be tempted 
and sifted and vilified and persecuted and defrauded and afflicted and 
cast down and forsaken. That is the furnace to discover to the in- 
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dividual himself what in his character is dross, and what is gold. In 
order then to a deep, symmetrical, humble, unexceptionable piety in 
the heart of the church, visible labors, great labors in the cause of 
truth and righteousness must be valued, insisted on, augmented, per- 
severed in. 

Mark further how the practical character of religion assists the 
cultivation of the stern public virtues of the Christian. In the clois- 
ter many negative qualities may be well enough acquired. Prom 
envy, revenge, avarice, discontent and malice, the heart may be kept 
comparatively clean, when deeply sequestered where there are few 
excitements, all away from the busy scenes of the world. But the 
sturdy, positive virtues grow best in the conflicts and struggles of life. 
Love of right becomes strong and lofty, when cherished and obeyed 
under those powerful temptations and rivalries found on the open 
theatre of human action. Submission to Providence grows into a 
sublime and Christian philosophy under the painful ills and reverses 
of the real world. Consecration of one’s self to the work of human 
progress and salvation, is nourished into a holy magnanimity in the 
•active labors of beneficence. All the moral attributes of man are 
wrought into the soul as inseparable elements and vigorous habits, 
under external difficulty and obstacle and discouragement and labor 
and blandishment. Shut up a man in still seclusion, to deep 
meditation, to soul-exercises and effervescences, if you would make 
him a pale, moral pigmy. If you would construct and mould him 
into a glorious being of giant heart, bring him out to the sun ; let 
the winds sweep over him ; let the storms rock him ; let the tides 
dash him ; let the currents take him and drift him and peril him. 
Great Christians were never wholly or chiefly made in retirement, 
any more than great captains in genteel saloons, or great navigators 
on board dismantled receiving-ships, moored to the wharves of ele- 
gant cities. The stirring scenes where religion calls men into action 
incessant and arduous, are certainly the places to educate true moral 
heroes. Out of great tribulation, where all was struggle and labor, 
came they who are glorious in heaven. 

Such is the influence of the practical character of religion in promot- 
ing both interior godliness and the great public virtues. It is not as* 
aerted here that this method of active Christian labor is the only one of 
fostering noble, pious qualities. It is not intimated that much time alone 
with God is not absolutely essential to growth in grace. Close, warm, 
frequent communion with Heaven is entirely indispensable. An ad- 
ditional manner of cultivating the heart is all that is here suggested. 
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When other efforts have nearly failed, and one of Christ’s disciples 
has been left frigid and sterile, new labors of love and augmented 
works of faith have often sent great life and love down into his spirit 
Every blow of his arm in the service of God has started a new gush 
of the spiritual current into and out of his heart, and sent a living and 
waking thrill through his whole moral being. Piety, on the other 
hand, confined in the soul, is warmed only to be evaporated by its 
own ebullitions ; is kept under a bushel only to be suffocated ; is 
withdrawn from circulation only to become a rust-eaten coin ; is stop- 
ped in a pool only to grow stagnant or freeze. 

These observations in reference to the existence and valuable influ- 
ence of the practical element in Christianity, have many substantia- 
tions in the Scriptures. On this subject the testimony of the Bible 
is clear and emphatic. Not every one, taught our Saviour, not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Said Christ, in another place, 1 must work the works of him that 
sent me. It was a world of works when he fulfilled his mission ; the 
mission itself was a mission of works. By works is faith made per- 
fect; faith without works is dead, writes an apostle. Do works 
meet for repentance, is a Divine injunction. Blessed, it is alleged in 
the Revelation, blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ; they rest 
from their labors and their works do follow them. My Father work- 
eth hitherto and I work. A sublime truth ; an illustrious example ! 
It is another scriptural proof and recognition of the practical nature 
of Christianity, that the heaven for which it proposes to prepare us, 
is presented as a scene of immense, unceasing, vigorous, universal 
engagement ; that every resident spirit is described as only a concen- 
trated, energizing, everlasting activity, whom every evolving age of 
•eternity will call to more crowded, more august occupation. 

The practical element of Christianity renders it specially suited to 
the present times of unusual action and progress. Amid the univer- 
sal enthusiasm now prevalent, religion is decidedly the greatest ex- 
citement ; amid the vast stir and advancement, it is the most stirring 
and progressive agency ; among all agitations, the greatest agitator ; 
among all things revolutionary, the boldest innovator. 

It would be proper, in showing how fitted Christianity is to our 
stirring era, to refer to the very special and valuable development of 
purity and of power which it is itself likely to receive in the excited 
and crowded scene where it is now called to act. But our imme- 
diate concern is with the fact that into this great Babel the Gospel 
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is competent to introduce all needed excitement, aggressiveness, di- 
rection, order and righteousness. Be it so that human passion is 
pushing into unheard-of schemes, avarice making bolder attempts for 
gain than ever before, ambition playing more desperate games for 
place and power, love of pleasure levying wider and more imperious 
contributions for sensual gratification. Be it so that the excitements 
and collisions and turmoils and hurrying rush of business exceed all 
that society lias ever witnessed. Immense as these- activities are, 
religion is perfectly adapted to them all, can control them all, can 
move with them all, can turn them all into the channel of its own 
8 till vaster and holier operations. Certainly a practical and active 
Christianity has special adaptations to the present age. 

The practical element of Christianity offers no small encourage- 
ment to the ministers of the Gospel. They preach an active and 
efficient religion. Their messages and appeals faithfully delivered 
will spread around them manifest and marvellous effects. They are 
permitted to see the work of their own hands. Stop, stop, 6ome one 
cries, is not the sovereignty of Divine grace overlooked and forgotten 
in this remark ? Doth not the Scripture say, that Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, but God giveth the increase ? This is not for- 
gotten. The sovereignty of Divine grace is unconditionally sub- 
scribed to. But the freeness and the fulness with which the same 
grace is made to attend upon the faithful ministrations of the Divine 
word, are ever to be freshly remembered, as a high encouragement 
for Paul to plant and Apollos to water. The. history of the church 
for eighteen hundred and fifty years is appealed to for proof that 
visible and real religious reformations, actual establishments and ex- 
tensions of the church, have occurred under a kind Providence, to a 
great extent in proportion to the able and godly preaching of the 
Gospel. In connection with such preaching, have the sovereign 
riches of Divine grace been signally revealed and exerted. Let us 
stand then on the grand truth, corroborated by a thousand Scriptures 
and by innumerable providences, that religion faithfully preached is 
a most efficient practical transformer all around the preacher himself. 
Ministers, it is true, frequently witness seasons when they seem to 
labor in vain and spend their strength for nought ; when they are 
constrained to cry : “ Who hath believed our report, to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed ? ” But as in nature so in morals, there 
are often processes and advancements which are silent and unob- 
served. We go out in the 6pring-time, when the world is waking 
into life, and we cannot see the actual growing of a single germ, 
32* 
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spire or plant. Let only a few days pass, and nature will be fonnd 
to have put on, as if by rapid creation, a gorgeous, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. So under the able and godly preaching of the word, without 
apparent, incipient movements or manifested causes, all invisibly and 
noiselessly, will a rich moral scene frequently be discovered to have 
sprung up and spread itself abroad to greet and gladden Christ’s de- 
sponding servants. All godly ministers shall reap if they faint not. 
Rejoicing shall they come bearing sheaves, golden, ripe, abundant. 

In respect to private Christians, it is a just expectation that they 
bear much fruit. The religion they profess being remarkable for its 
outward, striking, important effects, certainly labors, sacrifices, re- 
formations, moral progress should be ever understood to be insepara- 
ble from their lives. Imbued with the energetic, enterprising spirit 
of Christianity, where they find in the great moral field no harvest, 
they will push the plough, scatter the seed, cultivate, protect and 
make one ; when they find one already ripe, they will put in the sic- 
kle with a strong arm and bind up the sheaves. Great things are to 
be done ; they will go forth and do them. Life weareth away ; what 
their hand findetk to do, they will do quickly and with their might. 


ARTICLE VII. 

REMARKS ON THE IDEA OF RELIGION; 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTIONS, BY D. KARL 
LECHLBR, CHAPLAIN OF THE INSANE ASYLUM AT WINNENTHAL. 

By Rev. William A. Steams, Cambridge, Mass. 

[This Article is from the last number of the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1851. In giving it an English dress, considerable condensation 
has been attempted and a few passages altogether omitted, as unim- 
portant to the subject. By the preparation of this treatise for the 
press, an endorsement of all its thoughts and shadings of thought is 
not intended ; it is presented to the readers of the Bibliotheca simply 
as an able discussion of a most important question, and as showing 
the present tendencies of the German mind in its sounder theological 
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circles. On the subject of the active and passive will, and on the 
relations and forces of the church as a Divine organism, its complec* 
tion is Lutheran ; but the position that religion is a life supernatU* 
rally and divinely imparted, and that the appropriate sphere for the 
workings of this life is in and through an organized kingdom of God, 
no evangelical theologian of whatever school will deny.] 

Is religion a certainty of the understanding, of the feelings, or of the 
will ? Is there a single side of the soul’s life into which, as an element 
of the same, it can be inserted ? What is the relation of religion to 
other manifestations of this life ? And how from the idea of religion, 
can all those circumstances, activities, ordinances, etc. which are ne- 
cessarily connected with it, be developed ? On such and such-like 
questions, numerous inquiries respecting the nature of religion have 
latterly turned. Especially from the time that rationalism and super- 
naturalism began to desert the theological field, two views have stood 
forth in opposition to each other, that of Schleiermacher, which ex- 
plains religion as something belonging to the feelings, and that of 
Hegel, which maintains it to be a kind of knowing. The contest be- 
tween the two need not be considered as yet completely settled. Both 
systems have always a number of valiant champions on the plain, and 
the efforts to transfer the scientific strife to another domain, though in 
some respects important, have been attended with no durable result. 
The doctrine of Schleiermacher, especially, demands the concession, 
first, that on the psychological ground which forms the basis of its 
idea of religion, a dogmatic system has been erected, which may be 
considered the fullest scientific apprehension of Christianity, contem- 
plated from the position of the evangelical creed, yet given, and second, 
that its fundamental thoughts more than those of any other system since 
Kant, have penetrated into the common views of Christian life. A 
notion of religion which resolves the whole system of dogmatics into 
statements respecting the devout frames of the Christian mind, and 
thereby destroys all security for the objective truth of the same, must 
certainly meet with great opposition on the side of an objective science. 
It is readily confessed that in this way scientific theology would be 
in danger of entirely losing its value, because faith in the founda- 
tion of it would be grounded, not on something existing without itself, 
absolutely certain in and of itself, but on a mere inward persuasion. 
The school of Hegel, under such circumstances might boast, not 
without reason, having rescued the honor of science, for it has been 
acknowledged from the beginning as unquestionable, and might be 
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proved with dialectic demonstration, not only that the absolute which 
forms the object of religion, is something absolutely certain, but also 
that an adequate knowledge is essential to the human spirit. It was 
not yet clear, however, what position should be accorded to religion 
in distinction from philosophy, when both bad to do with a knowledge 
of the absolute. In the first place, religion was held for an incom- 
plete form of philosophy ; this form, also, was considered unessential, 
though without any intention to represent its real meaning as unes- 
sential. But further investigation made it evident, that this supposed 
difference between meaning and form was a mere delusion. It was 
evident that religion must be conceived of, both in form and mean- 
ing, as an indispensable member of the whole intellectual life, and so 
be considered equivalent to philosophy, or, the equivalence of its 
meaning must be allowed. On the principle of consecutive thinking, 
the former was impossible, for, according to the fundamental princi- 
ples of Hegel, which both in form and meaning embrace an essential 
knowledge of the absolute, this knowledge was the province of philo- 
sophy alone. Feuerbach, consequently, sought room for religion in 
the lower forms of intellectual life, and found it in the fancy and soul. 
These, moreover, yield only their lowest activities for the production 
of religion. For the soul was in his view only the place for the pe- 
culiar, selfish emotions of man, for which fancy might furnish the 
material ; so that religion at last was nothing more than the satis- 
faction of the finite necessities of man, consequently differing only in 
degree from fleshly lust. This is the extremest point at which reli- 
gion can still be allowed the name of science, and beyond which 
nothing further deserving of attention has been undertaken. 

We must not, however, pass by in silence an attempt which has 
been made in the Hegelian school, though from the outset, with en- 
tirely different premises. It is the treatise of Tzeller, in the Tubin- 
gen Theological Annals of the year 1845, in which at first this theo- 
retic idea of religion was entirely set aside ; the effort to assign one 
of the three acknowledged intellectual powers to religion was given 
up, and religion was defined as a pathological relation of person to 
person. In the meanwhile, this scholar of Hegel found it impossible 
to keep in the new track. According to him, the object of religion 
is the intuition of God. But this he knew not how to define better 
than as a perfect knowledge of God. Thus his investigation slid off 
into the old track, and that too, just as quietly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But Tzeller is not the first, who has attempted in vain to 
escape the magic circle of those three fundamental faculties. Many 
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a one before him, through the coordination of the three powers or 
through the invention of a fourth or in some other way, has striven 
to break the scientific connection, and the consequence has been that 
they either explained nothing, or before they were aware of it, fell 
back again into one of the three tracks already mentioned. As in 
other cases, so here, conclusions may be drawn from the past in re- 
spect to the future. The history of theology and philosophy shows 
that every one who has thought seriously upon the nature of religion, 
has come to the conclusion, that it consists either in knounng y feeling 
or in acting. If, in order to give a greater certainty to the definition 
chosen, any one should prefer to represent religion as not belonging 
exclusively to either one of the intellectual faculties, but partially 
embracing the others, the result would be the Bame in this as in every 
other vivid perception. To philosophize is, indeed, an action of 
the understanding or of the reason. But who could philosophize 
without repeated acts of the will to do it, or without a feeling of 
pleasure, resulting from the action of the understanding? The ques- 
tion then is just this : What in reality is religion ? In which side of 
the subjective life does it have its root or its seat, as some express it ? 
This question cannot be passed by. Religion is actually a manifes- 
tation which proceeds from the human soul. Room must be made 
for it, therefore, whether it is included in one of the faculties already 
known, or in some new power discovered for it Now it is very re- 
markable that, up to the present time, neither course has been suc- 
cessfully taken. We might be allowed, no doubt, to enumerate in 
their order, the various efforts which have been made to reach the 
true idea of religion — and to subject each attempt successively to an 
examination — from the Church-fathers down to the Reformation, 
and from thence through Bacon and Descartes to Schleiermacher 
and Elwert, Hegel and Tzeller, Twesten, Nitzsch, etc. Whoever 
knows the history of our science, even in a moderate degree, will be 
readily reminded of the peculiar course the religious idea has already 
passed through. With the discovery of each new system, religion 
has been accordingly transferred to a different section of the intellect, 
and so, very properly, personifies in itself the restlessness of scientific 
development. As far as collecting and examining views already 
historical is concerned, much has been done in several recent 
treatises, especially in that of Elwert, published in the Tubingen 
Theological Annals in 1885. And our learned predecessors need not 
be surprised, if we take the liberty to avail ourselves occasion- 
ally of their labors. But, at the same time, we hope by a more 
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extended discussion, by drawing a sharper definition of what has 
already been brought forward, to render science some humble service. 
We shall endeavor, therefore, first of all, to subject to a new exami- 
nation the three psychological explanations of the nature of religion. 

As to the proposition, that religion cannot consist in knowing, it 
is perfectly evident that equal degrees of knowledge may exist to- 
gether with very different degrees of devotion, and that so the rule 
of Schleiermacher will apply, viz., That which does not form the 
measure of a thing in its variations cannot be received as its real 
measure. This assertion has a scriptural foundation in 1 Cor. 12: 8, 
where the gift of the yrwoie is represented as conferred upon one 
and not upon another (except in an inferior degree) ; while at the 
same time the religious character of the person does not bear a cor- 
responding proportion, as the Apostle expressly adds ij yrmaig (pvtuoL 

It must be confessed, on the other hand, that such a relation exists 
between knowledge or cognition and devotion, that a certain degree 
of knowledge, for instance a knowledge of sin, is absolutely necessa- 
ry to devotion. Devotion indeed, not unfrequently arises from in- 
telligent thinking, especially among men constitutionally adapted to 
intellectual action, and that too even where the mental faculties 
are not disproportioned to each other. Among such persons, it is 
worthy of remark, that their devotion is affected by their knowledge, 
more than by anything else. The sermon, for example, which in 
others excites the liveliest emotions, influences them chiefly through 
the instruction which it affords, and they are best edified by discourses 
of a scientific character. Common experience also teaches, that 
knowledge and devotion have more to do with each other, than the 
reasoning of the followers of Schleiermacher would lead us to sup* 
pose. But of much more importance is the teaching of the Scrip* 
tares, where, for example, Christ says, John 8: 31 : ear ifiug petvtpre 
ir too koyqp up epcp, aXq&o off pa&rjzcv fiop fazi % xcu yro ioso&e ttjv dX §j- 
&Siar, xcu Tj dltj&eia ikev&BQcocBi vpag. It is undeniable, that here 
knowledge is set forth as the root of Divine life, of true freedom, 
whatever meaning you may attach to the word dlq&$ia. The truth, 
to which clearness of thinking unquestionably belongs, is not so much 
felt as known and understood, just as light is not felt but seen. Of the 
same import is the passage, John 17: 3, where Christ sets forth the 
farj aloinog as consisting in a knowledge of the only true God, and 
of Jesus Christ whom he has sent (ytroioxcooi). Passages of similai* 
meaning may be brought forward in great numbers. They are found 
not only in the four Evangelists, but also in the writings of Paul, for 
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Instance, 1 Cor. iil, also James v, and elsewhere. Should any one say 
in opposition, that here the sacred writers are speaking of a living, that 
is, of a practical knowledge, of a knowledge which implies action, the 
peculiar nature of religion as here set forth would still continue to con- 
sist in thinking, the practical part being only a property or result of the 
intellectual. Besides, no critic of the Schleiermachel* school could in- 
tend to divest knowledge of its living nature in order to make an im- 
passable gulf between it and religion. Otherwise, not only must the 
possession of religion be denied to a great part of Christendom, es- 
pecially to the pure Christian Gnostics of the Alexandrian church, to 
all the speculative mystics of the Romish and German churches, but a 
circuitous mode of interpretation must be adopted, for a great number 
of Scripture passages, such as even the peculiar exegesis of Schleier- 
macher would not justify. Letting these results stand as prelimina- 
ries, and engaging to attempt, further on, a solution of apparent con- 
tradictions, we now proceed to the second question, viz. Does religion 
consist essentially in action ? 

If religion is action, say they, then it is either equal to morality or 
not In the latter case, both would be equal to a third or one be 
subordinate to the other. Now religion cannot be a part of morality, 
otherwise there would be a morality which is not of a religious na- 
ture. Nor can morality be a part of religion, for everything which 
is religious is also moral. In case of tlieir equality and common 
subordination to a third, the difference is only in form, religion and 
morality being only different expressions of one and the same mean- 
ing. But there may be moral actions which are not religious. The 
same action may proceed from religion or be performed without 
religion; and in the same person there is frequently a different 
degree of morality and religiousness. 

If we have rightly understood these statements, that is at last ac- 
tually received which was at first rejected, viz. that there may be a 
morality without religion, and consequently a religiousness without 
morality. This they will not expect us to confess. A religiousness 
which is not moral does not deserve the name, but is a degeneracy 
and perversion of the nature of religion. 

But ought we not to distinguish somewhat between the not moral 
and the immoral? Such an inquiry is proper where the question 
turns upon the contrariety of things belonging to the impersonal and 
the personal life. But within the dominion of the personal and self- 
conscious spirit, such a separation is wholly unknown. But in fact, 
there is a peculiar difficulty in thus setting religion and morality ad 
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oppdsites to each other. Man has everywhere and for a long time 
been accustomed to work scientifically, with both names and with the 
conceptions corresponding to them. But what shall we say if it 
should appear necessary to subject these elements themselves which 
they receive as given positions to a more careful investigation before 
they can be applied to the operations of thought, and it should become 
apparent, that by this means only, a position is obtained on the firm 
ground of a clear conception ? 

What, then, properly speaking, is morality ? It appears to us that 
by it is commonly understood the irreproachable character of outward 
conduct, conformable to the law of good, so far as this conduct pro- 
ceeds from an inward principle. In this case legality, in which the 
latter addition, viz. inward principle, is wanting, forms the contrast 
to morality ; and then morality, by which is signified, not an objective 
law, but the inward intentions corresponding to it, has those inward 
intentions for its measuring rule. Morality is good action for good- 
ness’ sake. Legality is good action for the sake of some advantage, 
or what in principle amounts to the same thing, action to which one 
is impelled by fear of a penalty. Works of human love, for example, 
when they are actually done out of love to man, and not for the sake 
of some honor or emolument, also professional fidelity, frugality, etc. 
may be considered as belonging to morality. If this is morality, 
then of course there is little difficulty in showing that moral actions 
can just as well spring from a pure, natural emotion, as from religion, 
that is, from faith, love to God, or generally speaking, from man’s 
relation to God. Otherwise you must deny to loving an enemy, to 
professional fidelity, etc. by an atheist, not only its actual value, but in 
the end indeed its actual being ; and such like actions where they do 
not spring from a sense of religion, must be considered as absolutely 
not moral. But under these circumstances, what becomes of Chris- 
tian ethics ? If the first is actually and essentially different from 
the other, then we have no less than three kinds of morality, viz. 
that which is independent of all religion, that which springs out of any 
religion whatever, and that which belongs to the Christian religion. 
According to this, Christian ethics might properly have three or at 
least two parts, one common to it with heathen religions and at the 
same time with downright infidelity, and another peculiar to itself. 
To the latter might be attributed, for example, prayer in the name 
of Jesus, participation in the sacraments, in the work of missions, 
and the like, for which there is unquestionably a place in Christian 
ethics. To the former, on the other hand, belong all those actions 
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which one not a Christian performs, when he does them out of an 
inward principle* Now to distinguish these two kinds of morality 
from each other, we propose to use the word “ moral, " for all that 
which is commonly connected with morality, but-to designate the pecu- 
liar morality of the Christian religion by the title of super-moral, after 
the example of a high-sounding term in dogmatics, where in like 
manner it is usual to speak of the rational and the super-rational. 
This does not entirely relieve us, however, from difficulty, for we 
Shall have to find a similar distinction for the externals of Christian 
morality for which we have no designation at hand. Indeed we are 
in the same condition that supernatural theology formerly was. For 
any one might reasonably ask us whether this super-moral were 
something moral or something not moral ; whether morality without 
this super-moral could be a whole and independent existence, or 
whether by the incoming of the latter quality an essential change 
was experienced, and the like ? We are not in a position to remove 
these objections* 

But this is not all. Morality, say they, is good action proceeding 
from an inward principle. What, then, is inward principle ? Fear 
of punishment, desire of gain, are one kind of inward principle. It 
ought perhaps to be called such a principle as lies in the very nature 
of the case. But in the nature of human free-agency, the principle is 
unquestionably included, that every action is attended with a corres- 
ponding consequence, good with a good, evil with an evil consequence. 
For all that appears, then, thus far, fear or venality might be an 
inward principle. We are not willing to regard the subject from so 
low a point of view as to consider the consciousness of having done 
good as no reward, the acquisition of substantial advantage as the 
only motive to right action, and so esteem sickness a9 a greater pun- 
ishment than an evil conscience, nay, even disconnect the latter from 
the idea of punishment altogether, and exclude a good conscience 
from the idea of advantage. 

The question here arises : does an action cease to be truly moral, 
when it springs from a desire for the blessings of everlasting life, 
yea, for the approbation of God, or, on the other hand, from fear of 
everlasting punishment, of exclusion from the presence of God? 
These, however, according to the commonly received ethical idea, 
are not internal principles. Here the formula is again forced into 
service that you must love and do good, for the sake of the good, and 
that such conduct is morality, in the fullest acceptation of the term. 
But we know, indeed, no proposition so much adapted to bring con- 
Vol. IX. No. 34. 33 
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fusion into moral philosophy and build up the scientific edifice, not 
upon a sandy foundation, but right into the fog, as this. For in the 
first place, the question would be, whether love to the good in its 
highest personal essence, that is, love to God, and the act of good 
for the sake of God, may not be a higher form of morality than love 
to a mere abstract idea of good. Secondly, it might be very difficult 
to explain how a man could be in a position to do good for the sake 
of the good. For no one performs an action merely to have done it 
— that would be to act without an object — but he has some end 
in view ; either that humanity may be improved, and then he per- 
forms his action not out of love to the good but for humanity’s sake ; 
or that he himself may be improved, in which case he has done 
good for his own sake, out of love to himself and not out of love to 
the good. In view of this and similar consequences, resulting from 
the distinction usually made between religion and morality, we can- 
not agree with the fundamental principle of the above mentioned 
explanation. The case is the same when we carefully consider the 
individual action belonging to the department of morality. Science, 
as it appears to us, falls into a great error when it considers actions, 
usually esteemed as morally good, the common property of all those 
who possess the powers of a free moral agent. Duo si faciunt idem, 
non est idem. This is nowhere else so true as it is here. The 
moral actions of a Christian are distinguished from those of a person 
not a Christian, not merely in the form, or through the incoming of 
a peculiar element as religious feeling, but “ toto coelo for they 
have an entirely different beginning, middle, aim and end. The 
atheist, for example, who bestows alms by the power which the natu- 
ral man possesses of doing a thing or leaving a thing undone, at his 
pleasure, does it for the relief of a temporal necessity, and conse- 
quently that both his own temporal welfare and that of the receiver, 
may be benefitted thereby. In the latter case, his action rests on 
love to the creature, which takes precedence of love to God, in prin- 
ciple excluding it altogether; and the consequence is, so far as it 
depends upon the giver, that his own eternal salvation is hn periled, 
the peculiar honor of God neglected, and the whole Divine arrange- 
ment of the world is destroyed. Tjie Christian, on the contrary, so 
far as he acts like a Christian, bestows alms out of love to God, to 
which love to the creature is absolutely subordinate ; bestows alms in 
consequence of, and according to, the working of the Holy Spirit in 
him ; bestows them for the promotion of the glory of God, and then, 
secondly, for the relief of distress ; bestows them, finally, with the 
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actual consequence that God’s name is honored thereby, and his own 
eternal salvation promoted. The work of a Christian differs from a 
similar work performed by an infidel, not merely in respect to the 
person for whom it is performed, but differs in its inmost nature and 
substance, the two things, indeed, having nothing in common but form 
and name. It is not, however, asserted that he only is in a position 
to do good, who has become conscious of a Christian life within him. 
Moral good, in its concrete reality, in other words, the Holy Spirit, 
so far as it produces free actions conformable to the law of God, is 
an objective power, which is also efficacious, in the preliminary stages 
of moral development, and must be acknowledged paramount, where- 
ever human action depends on a principle of life not in opposition to 
the Holy Spirit Nor is it difficult by this means to perceive cor- 
respondencies to the true good, in other words, a reflection of Chris- 
tian morality, in some who are destitute of the Christian life. 1 In 
such cases, however, inward independence in moral action, proper 
free-agency which is conditioned on the living communion with God, 
and is the essential, fundamental principle of good action, is wanting ; 
so that the scientific result is always the same. But in contemplating 
this result, we hold that the question, whether the nature of religion 
consists in action,. cannot be lost sight of, so long as you adhere to 
the rationalistic or deistic idea of morality, so long as you do not 
limit the expression morality, and place the living Christian idea, 
which we express by the word righteousness, as the only scientific 
idea, in its place. 

However the aforesaid question may be viewed, we are still unable 
to answer it in the negative. When, for example, admission to the 
kingdom of heaven is made to depend upon doing the will of God, 
the essence of religion is clearly placed in action. Still more to the 
point is the expression of John : do the truth, compared with another, 
the truth shall make free. The expression of James, that the man 
shall be blessed in his deed, may be taken perhaps as the most deci- 
sive proof-text, for the practical idea of religion. Moreover, no one 
will doubt, that sin is a practical conception, nor that conversion, imply- 
ing an entire change of the whole religious condition, is brought about 
by an act of the will. Is it even evident that no manifestation of the 
religious life, certainly no progress in the same, can be thought of, 

1 In a similar way, the Christian is subjected to die influence of the unsano- 
tified part of his nature, so that his works and feelings proceed partly from mere 
nature, and are consequently of perishable value, and partly from nature inter- 
mingled with grace. 
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except as connected with, conditioned on, and produced by some ac- 
tion. Progress in knowledge, for example, is conditioned on a deter- 
mination to the same, and the degree of this knowledge depends upon 
the strength of this determination ; so prayer, the production of artis- 
tic exhibitions, such as songs, orations, and the like. Thus we have 
neither in the Scriptures nor in experience, any reason for supposing 
that religion does not consist essentially in action. 

Because in the school of Schleiermacher, religion can neither 
be knowledge nor action, its disciples infer, as the only thing that 
remains, that it belongs to immediate self-consciousness; in other 
words, to the feelings. Feeling and consciousness are not properly 
the same thing ; but by the word consciousness, we mean something 
deeper, more comprehensive, than by the word feeling. But it is 
also evident, that consciousness, as often as a definite psychological 
application is made of it, might be transformed again into feeling, 
and so both be nearly synonymous. We, therefore, shall make use 
of the latter expression in which the Schleiermacher doctrine first 
received an intelligible form. Beligion, say they, is feeling. Proof : 
in the first place, universal intuition, when it relates to the heart. 
This accords with the old Lutheran definition ; according to which, 
religion is essentially dilectio Dei . But love is a feeling ; so also 
repentance, remorse, dependence on God, joy in God ; all these are 
manifestations of pious feeling. Furthermore, prayer and devotion, 
which bring to view the proper nature of religion, are of the same 
character. Most evidently, it is added, the correctness of this ap- 
prehension becomes apparent in 6tates of higher devotion, as trances, 
visions, speaking with tongues, all which are evidently set forth in 
the New Testament, as belonging to the highest degree of religious 
perfection. There is then no pious condition, in which feeling might 
not exist, while there are those in which knowledge and action have 
but little if any influence. As to the objection, that in this, religion 
would have a purely subjective character, it is answered, that know- 
ledge is not purely objective, nor can it be denied, that religion, in 
order to permeate the whole being, should be defined as subjectively 
as possible. 

By this explanation, we are brought against the peculiar fashiona- 
ble obscurities and errors of the times, the avoidance of which is of 
the highest importance to theological science. We here refer espe- 
cially to the ideas of love and prayer just presented. We affirm that 
love is not strictly a feeling. On the contrary, it is the highest kind 
of action, the most powerful and comprehensive operation of will. 
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For it consists in the coming forth out of the proper I, in an entire 
renunciation of the I, in itself considered, in the giving one’s self away 
,to another person or assemblage of persons. It is wishing to be and 
to live in others, and a course of action corresponding thereto. Love 
is never necessarily itself a feeling. It is indeed, according to human 
experience, conditioned on a feeling of want. But this is not the 
case with God. On the contrary, you have to suppose that in the 
creation of man, through a resolution of Divine love, such a relation 
of God to man was first established, that in consequence, God, with- 
out his fellowship with man, would experience a sense of want. In 
like manner, must the sense of want among men be awakened by a 
resolution, so that the giving one’s self away to another being precedes 
all sense of necessity of thus giving one’s self away, and the former 
never can be fully explained as arising out of the latter. Love is 
further accompanied by feelings of joy, blessedness, etc. But these 
feelings are not one and the same as love. It may indeed be accom- 
panied by feelings, which are contrary to its own nature. For it is 
characteristic of love to strive after a perfect harmony, between the 
loving and the loved. If this harmony cannot be reached, then love 
is accompanied with a feeling of dissatisfaction which appears in the 
form of an all-consuming restlessness. But love itself is not conse- 
quently diminished, but perhaps becomes stronger than ever. Love 
may come to the determination to renounce the beloved object, with- 
out itself ceasing to exist, so that a rest follows, which has nothing 
in common with the desire of love. Even when love has attained 
its desired end, it is by no means an absolute feeling of satisfaction, 
but the feeling of anxiety, of sorrow, etc., is connected with the most 
perfect abandonment of self to the object beloved. If now such va- 
rious feelings can be connected with love, and the several kinds of 
feeling rise and fall again, without love itself undergoing any essen- 
tial change thereby, then it is certain that love itself is not synony- 
mous with feeling, but it is something which transcends feeling, which 
controls it ; in other words, love is an act of the free-will. 

Similar remarks may be made respecting prayer. This is used in 
our later science in a sense the most subjective possible, and we must 
say in a sense the weakest possible. If prayer is nothing more than 
an expression of devout feeling, then it is either an expression of an- 
guish, of want, or of joy and contentment, according to the momentary 
character of a person’s state of mind. Certainly it could not be an 
address, arising from a determination to pray in consequence of an 
express command of God, without any reference to the presence 
33* 
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or the absence, the strength or the weakness of inward emotion. 
The same may be said of striving and wrestling in prayer, espe- 
cially as it occurs in times of temptation ; for we fight against hostile 
powers, not by feelings, but by acts of the free-will. But prayer is 
really a very active exercise. So far as it utters itself in supplica- 
tion and intercession, it is the expression of an earnest desire, and so 
it is a manifestation of will. A good man who finds himself unable, 
in obedience to the Divine command to break down his own will, 
prays. He endeavors to make the will of another subservient to 
himself, just as the person who commands, only not in the same way. 
So it is with prayer. Its design is, to give the will of God a definite 
direction towards our salvation ; also to make his will serviceable to 
the human will, and consequently to exert a definite influence upon 
the Divine government. This idea of prayer is not too bold, but as 
all the exhortations and promises enforcing the duty, and especially 
as the history of Jacob’s wrestling by night, go to show, it is the 
simple Scriptural idea ; and it is one of the principal faults of the 
doctrine of Schleiermacher, that the true idea of prayer has been so 
completely abandoned. 

This false conception of the nature of prayer appears somewhat 
more plausible when applied to adoration, thanksgiving, etc. But 
this plausibility has no foundation except that in adoration feeling 
becomes a very powerful element of the devotional exercise, it being 
a high form of spiritual manifestation, and therefore including within 
itself a high degree of mental concentration. But adoration is in 
itself likewise an act of the will, in one of its highest exhibitions. 
For it is the giving one’s self away to God, the declaration of uncon- 
ditional submission, and that profound reverence which is his due. 
Hence, also, these utterances of the spirit in the Sacred Scriptures 
are represented as an offering, consequently removing them from the 
circle of mere feeling. What, on the contrary, in modern speech, 
is understood by adoration, or as it is more commonly expressed, by 
devotion (we here distinguish between the modern sentimental use of 
the word, and the true Christian use of it), is a condition, in which 
the natural man commits himself intentionally to his obscure religious 
feelings, and in this obscurity finds enjoyment. Prayer, then, in its 
twofold form, need not be looked upon as proceeding from a con- 
sciousness of want on the part of man. Pure Christian prayer has a 
different origin. It is the fruit of obedience to a Divine command : 
Thou hast said, Seek ye my face, — Thy face, Lord, will I seek, Ps. L 
Ask and it shall be given you, — I will that men pray in all places, etc. 
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And out of this obedience, arises an independent inclination, which, 
however, constantly needs to be enlivened, and newly awakened by 
the spirit of obedience. 

They say further that repentance, confidence in God, etc. are feel- 
ings and are of a religious character. That this, however, as respects 
repentance, is not the case, we have striking evidence in the repent- 
ance of Judas. There is no need of any knowledge of God in order 
to experience some forms of repentance. It may exist in an atheist as 
well as in a Christian. Confidence in God is of course a religious 
feeling, and joy in God is also a Christian sentiment. But can a 
dogmatic view of God, received objectively from Him, be less reli- 
gious in itself considered, than these feelings ? Finally, it is evident 
in respect to these feelings, that religion, when essentially feeling, is 
also a matter of fact ; as this cannot be denied, it is sufficient to es- 
tablish the proposition in question. 

If a person should now bring forward ecstasies and visions to prove 
that religion consists, in feeling, the case may be examined on its own 
merits. Vision is a peculiar kind of supernatural percipiency, which 
can hardly be brought under the common psychological nomenclature, 
but belongs rather to the theoretic departments of intellectual life. 
Ecstasy is not a mere elevation of feeling, but according to the words, 
2 Cor. 12: 8, size if <xo ipari, ovx old a, x. t. X, 9 is such an extraordinary 
departure from usual conditions, and appears so completely discon- 
nected from customary religious development, that it cannot properly 
be taken into the account. The case is different in respect to speak- 
ing with tongues. That this is a purely religious phenomenon, in 
which thinking and acting predominate, almost in opposition to feel- 
ing, cannot be denied. According to Paul, this gift has merely a 
selfish, personal value, and does not belong to the highest conditions 
of the religious life. 

Finally, we have a word more to say against the doctrine in 
question, drawn from the commonly received view of religion, as 
a matter of the heart. Warmth, inwardness, animation, with which 
Divine truth is received or expressed, and by which it can be 
commonly ascertained whether religion may be a matter of the 
heart or not, is represented as always belonging to the feelings. 
But experience does not indicate that where there is the greatest 
warmth, there is always the highest degree of religion. On the con- 
trary, there are innumerable examples of highly excited and by no 
means hypocritical feeling, in connection with which may be found 
an unexpectedly small measure of the otherwise necessary charac- 
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teristics of the religious life ; for example, knowledge, conscientious- 
ness, etc. On the other hand, frequently a singularly moderate 
measure of feeling, a certain coolness of the understanding hides from 
view a very strong and pure devotion. As to the second case, it 
need not be overlooked, that the expression “ heart ” is applied just 
as correctly to a high degree of courage, spirit of enterprise, and the 
like. No one would understand by a hearty warrior, a man full of 
feeling. The expression “heart” denotes here nothing more nor 
less than the centre of the soul’s life, the concrete expression of 
life, without regard to its psychological analysis, or its more external 
parts. 

While almost all the arguments, according to which religion con- 
sists in feeling, have by degrees disappeared, there are certain oppos- 
ing considerations which must not be passed over in silence. First 
of ally is the fact that, while the term feeling is never found in the 
Scriptures, its meaning is rarely found in them. What comes near- 
est to it are such expressions as these : joy, rejoice in the Lord, etc., 
sorrow, godly sorrow in distinction from the sorrow of the world, but 
especially the term blessedness. Of these expressions, only the lat- 
ter occurs so frequently, and in such clear positions, that we can 
make any use of it in our investigation. It must, indeed, be shown, 
that blessedness and religion are essentially the same. That such is 
not the case has been already proved. For prayer to Christ, for in- 
stance, which brings blessedness along with it, only as a consequence 
or as an attendant feeling, but does not involve the idea of blessed- 
ness, can be offered without this feeling. Nor is it by any means 
true, that a person is religious in proportion to his happiness, but on 
the contrary, there is frequently much religion where there is but 
little joyous feeling. Religion, then, is not the same thing as blessed- 
ness or happiness, and so in this respect is not feeling. 

In the next place, out of this aesthetic idea of religion arise many 
highly suspicious consequences. If religion were feeling, then the 
fine arts, when employed on religious subjects, would furnish the 
highest form of religion, higher even than prayer, preaching and 
improvement of the word, the sacramental supper, etc. For art is 
neither a matter of the will nor of the understanding, but of feeling, 
because it has to do with beauty. Accordingly, the chorals of Lu- 
ther would be more religious than his sermons ; a piece of passion 
music or an “ecce homo’* superior in this respect to the discourses 
of Augustine ; St. Peter’s church at Rome would express more devo- 
tion than the magnificent religious service performed in it. Then 
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farther, according to a commonly received opinion, the female sex 
live more in feeling than the male sex ; consequently female piety 
would be a higher expression of religion than masculine piety, which 
concerns itself more in objects of knowledge and action. And when 
through advancing years feeling subsides, and everything, even that 
which is of a religious nature, comes to be considered more as an 
object of reflection and action, piety would diminish. It would be- 
come less and less as age increased, till its very spirit might go to 
the grave with the form that contained it. With such an idea of re- 
ligion, the entire order of the religious life would be reversed. In- 
deed, so long as feeling is taken in the sense of Schleiermacher, or 
in the polemic sense of the Hegelian school, religion itself is in fact 
destroyed. For if feeling is the proper seat of religion, then, as has 
been frequently remarked, in opposition to Schleiermacherism, the 
rise of a theology and of a Divine service would be impossible. 

That feeling cannot be described in words and ideas is an acknowl- 
edged proposition. As the most it can do, it may suffer itself to be 
translated into the peculiar language of feeling, poetry, music, and, 
most of all, the fine arts. But here it cannot bear the touchstone of 
truth, and finally turns out to be a failing as before. Moreover, it is 
not true that feeling really produces fellowship. That this is not the 
fact the Apostle teaches when speaking of the gift of tongues, 1 Cor. 
xiv. But in truth feeling is just as much repellant as connective. 

For, whenever there is a necessity for sharing joy and sorrow with 
others, the ultimate ground of this communication is not the advance- 
ment of an objective end, but the advancement of one’s own life ; 
while for the undertaking of a common enterprise, in which every 
one bears his own proportion, there would be no ground whatever. 

We cannot forbear alleging, against the aesthetic idea of religion, , 
a one-sided subjectivity. That religion must be subjective, and that 
knowledge cannot be purely objective, because both would then lose 
their vitality, we are far from denying. But the objective can be- 
come subjective without ceasing to be objective. For a civil law* 
though not arising from the feeling of an individual citizen, yet when 
heartily received by the subject, becomes of course subjective, while 
it still retains its original objectivity. 

If, now, we were to draw a conclusion from all that has been ad- 
vanced, it would be this : that religion might consist in knowledge 
as well as in action and feeling ; in other words, in neither of the three. 

We are not at all aided by their mere juxtaposition. If one should 
imagine the elements intermingled in an equal proportion* the ques* 
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tion immediately returns, which element gives to the mixture its 
proper character ? Or what is the result of this mixture, the fourth 
element, arising out of the three ? Absolute equality of mixture, 
is an indifference of elements, in respect to each other. Absolute 
equilibrium is death in the spiritual as well as in the physical life. 
An attempt has been made to discover a higher power than the three, 
in which the three may be united. Such an attempt, for instance, is 
the above mentioned treatise of Tzeller, to which before proceeding 
further, we must return. 

Religion, according to Tzeller, is neither action, nor knowledge, 
nor feeling, but a pathological condition, in which everything turns 
on the personal relation in which the human being stands to God. 
It is a relation of person to person, of the finite subject to the absolute 
subject, and through this condition, the various theoretic and moral 
activities become religious. The great effort of the religious man, 
according to Tzeller, is to become happy. This happiness consists 
in an intuitive vision of God, a perfect knowledge of the absolute 
Deity. Unquestionably the learned author, in these remarks, has 
opened some clear and correct views respecting the nature of religion. 
But, as we have already remarked, and as might have been supposed 
from the word, knowledge of Deity, he is treating of something com- 
prehensible, viz. of knowledge. The end of religion is an adequate 
knowledge of the idea of God, which, according to his opinion, can 
be reached only by philosophy. If that is the end of religion, its be- 
ginning, its thus far concealed root, is no other than knowledge. 
While one treats in religion about the knowledge of an idea, he does 
not treat of a person ; for, that a person is not an idea and an idea is 
not a person, even an Hegelian — from the view of the distinguished 
author — will not at this day presume to deny. For the peculiarity 
and independency of religion has here also as little continuity as 
elsewhere in the department of the Hegelian school Moreover, 
Tzeller does not hold to the universal, philosophically inherent ne- 
cessity of this knowledge of God as being a form of religion. For 
of what use is a lower form when there is a higher one in which it 
must be swallowed up ? Can a want find place in the perfect to lean 
upon the imperfect ? or shall that want as an absolute demand of 
personality be allowed to remain as an unexplained matter of fact ? 
Where, then, is the absolute law of philosophy ? 

But indeed with those first most excellent remarks, only one side 
of religion comes into notice, and the investigation, if it had gone 
further, in the first beaten track, would have returned to the usual 
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result. First of all, we must demand an explanation, how that 
pathological condition may be considered psychologically. Where 
the discourse is psychological, we imagine a naa%u^ a suffering, a 
susceptibility or something of the kind. Now a man is susceptible 
either while he perceives something, or while he allows some object 
to affect his desire, or while he is conscious of his own condition, as 
an individual or in connection with the whole, being determined by 
some person without. In which of the three last elements referred 
to is a person pathologically conditioned? We abide by the most 
conclusive of the expressions of Tzeller, that blessedness consists pa- 
thologically in this, that a person becomes conscious of his condition 
as it is determined by his relation to God, as being a condition cor- 
responding to his nature. But in this case, religion seems to ap- 
proximate feeling, and we stand again at the threshold of the idea of 
Schleiermacher. If it is said that neither of the three are meant, as 
Tzeller originally maintained, but something which comprehends the 
whole man, the expression “ pathologic” stands in the way. For 
religion includes not merely conditions but also activities, such as 
conversion, which under the given suppositions ought not to be con- 
sidered as a pathological condition. 

But what is of more importance, to be happy is not the exclusive 
interest of religion, nor even its highest interest. The practical, that 
is to say, the pastoral application of religious truth, may express the 
nature of religion, as though it were the chief care of man to obtain a 
sure hope of everlasting life. But science has reason enough in Scrip- 
ture, as it has in common religious life, to seek out a still higher position. 
This is evident from the arrangement of the Lord’s prayer, and of the 
ten commandments. If the commandments having reference to the be- 
ing, name and kingdom of God, are first put down, then those which 
direct individual and social life ; and if in the second instance prayer 
is offered for hallowing the name of God, for the coming of his king- 
dom, for the doing of his will in heaven and on earth before the sub- 
jective need of forgiveness of sins, deliverance from temptation, etc.) 
is thought of, then it cannot be denied that this by no means acciden- 
tal arrangement must furnish the right point of view for the expla- 
nation of the religious idea. Accordingly, the effort of the religious 
man is not first, and still less exclusively, to obtain his own salvation, 
but that God may be honored and his will may be done. Of course) 
the latter includes the former. For whenever the human individual 
does not prevent nor pervert the forth-going of the kingdom of God 
by opposition thereto, the blessedness of humanity as a whole, is nat- 
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orally farthered thereby. It may be said that the honor of God is 
secured, not only in them that are saved, but also in them that are 
lost ; hence prayer for hallowing the name of God includes a con- 
fession that his name ought to be hallowed in the wicked, by their 
condemnation. But in the thought of hallowing the name of God is 
included also the thought of human salvation. The objective brings 
the subjective along with it $ the former indeed produces the latter. 
The same however is not true of the subjective in relation to the ob- 
jective, for it is not only possible but actually happens, that, for exam- 
ple, an individual prays for the pardon of his sins, without thereby 
and without therefor having a desire that the will of God may be 
done in the universe, and the kingdom of God universally establish- 
ed. But to return. 

It is evident that, according to those passages which are used for the 
explanation of the religious idea, something more than a mere subjec- 
tive perception must be obtained ; an objective point of view must 
be found. How high this objectivity rises in the Scriptures, we have 
a remarkable instance in the earnest desire of Moses expressed in 
Ex. 32: 82 : u Forgive them their sins, if not, blot me also out of thy 
book, which thou hast written.” And in the words of die Apostle, 
Bom. 9: 3 : W I could wish myself accursed from Christ, for my 
brethren, for my kindred according to the flesh.” Here, if anywhere, 
the highest degree of the religious life is in the right place. Such 
expressions must be understood as the almost superhuman concentra- 
tion of all the powers of the religious life, or else as insanity. Still 
more conclusive is the thought expressed in Gal. 3: 13, where Christ 
becomes a curse for us, that the blessing may be conferred upon the 
heathen. While in the case of Moses and of Paul, etc. there is but 
a momentary thought of the renunciation of their own blessedness 
for the sake of that of others, in the latter case there is the actual 
accomplishment of this renunciation. One shrinks with awe from 
receiving the words in this amazing sense. Schleiermacher’s doc- 
trine of the untroubled felicity of Christ, is entirely destroyed by it. 
But we cannot explain the deepest conceptions of Scripture on this 
point in such a way as to exclude the idea of real truth. Much 
better does our opinion, agreeably to the expression in Galatians, 
agree with the words of Christ on the cross, in which he represents 
himself as being forsaken of God, and with the nature of the agony 
in the garden of Olives, and also with Heb. 4: 15, where, according 
to the evident meaning of the author, an actual forsaking of Christ 
on the part of God is intended, though this forsaking is to be under- 
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stood only as an actual withdrawal of heavenly felicity by a Divine 
act. Consequently, until a more satisfactory explanation of these 
very mysterious words is given, we claim them, in their full extent, 
on our side. Moreover, it appears to us that those expressions of 
Moses and Paul first find their true explanation, when we perceive 
that the actual banishment of Christ from God may serve for the 
real foundation of them. Perhaps we ought to add that, if what 
those men desired, had not actually been fulfilled in Christ, both of 
them would have attained in their thoughts to a higher degree of 
self-renunciation than Christ himself had attained in his act. Finally, 
there remains to us the passage, 1 Cor. 15: 28, where the Geo? ra 
Karra, ip nuotp is spoken of as the ultimate end of believing desire, in 
the realization of which a condition is brought to view, where the in- 
dividual with his salvation completely in God ascends or descends, so 
to speak, in him. Whatever meaning may be given to this forever 
unfathomable passage, thus much is evident from it that, when the 
whole work of God is completed, believers together with Christ will 
then be united in a manner far transcending anything which has ever 
yet fallen within the circle of human consciousness. 

If, now, we place together such Scripture passages as these on the 
scientific scale, numerous explanations of religion by Tzeller and 
others — which rising on the ground of a Scriptural theology are in- 
cluded in it — will be found too light, and it will appear in the course 
of our investigations, that the objective phenomena of religion de- 
mand much firmer foundations, in order to be applied to the con* 
struetion of a valuable religious science. But that we have until 
now remained so far behind the demands, which the subject itself 
makes upon us, must not be attributed as a fault to individual philo- 
sophers and theologians, nor even to science itself. Tzeller’s idea of 
religion, as also the Hegelian, and that of Schleiermacher, and others 
like them, are the offspring of their times. They are not merely the 
scientific setting, but they are the scientific reflections of religion, as 
it actually and practically existed at a given period. Theology and 
philosophy have described to us just what and only what they saw* 
We do not overlook the fact, that this scientific mode of viewing the 
subject, together with the phenomena of life out of which it springs, 
has struck its roots too deeply into the soil of oor times, has spread 
too far abroad, and gone up too completely into the highest branches, 
to leave it possible for another system (which is just as much the 
result of- an entirely altered state of the public life) to secure recep- 
tion in the wider circles, or even to be clearly set forth or carried out 
Vol. IX. No. 84. 84 
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to its logical results. In the meanwhile, we wish to collect such mar 
terials for a new construction of theological and philosophical science, 
as have been produced by the powerful revolutions of our later his- 
tory, and to express our thoughts about the form of the contemplated 
construction. Perhaps we may hit the right point, or at least give 
an impulse to further inquiry. 

If we now put together the various attempts at the transformation 
of the religious idea as they have lately been made, there appears in 
them a threefold effort, through which a threefold defect of the com- 
monly received notion may be corrected. Religion has been defined 
as a life, to avoid the one-sidedness of the psychological idea, accord- 
ing to which it would consist in knowing, feeling, or acting. It has 
been defined, again, as a fellowship, to avoid the one-sidedness which 
would belong to it, if taken as a property of the individual life. It 
has, finally, been defined as an act of God, to avoid the one-sidedness 
which would belong to it as proceeding from man, instead of the 
source of all existence, religion not excepted. By uniting these 
points of view, thus far considered important only in an individual 
way, a key may be found for solving our problem. We begin the 
argument with this last point. 

There appears, indeed, in the first place, no reason why the idea 
of God should not be put forward in religion as well as in everything 
else which has to be referred to its ultimate cause. Religion is in- 
deed a phenomenon which belongs to the nature of humanity ; but 
as humanity is produced by a Divine act, so is religion. The Paul- 
ine proposition, that we are not sufficient to do or think anything as 
of ourselves, but that our sufficiency is of God, and the other propo- 
sition, that it is God who worketh in us both to will and to do, must 
furnish the starting point for our idea of religion. Religion is an aot 
of the Holy Spirit— -is an act of God. Instead of rising from a 
knowledge of the individual life to a knowledge of the collective life 
of Christian fellowship or of the church, and from thence to a knowl- 
edge of God and his more perfect manifestation, we receive the idea 
of God, as the fundamental principle of all religious knowledge, and 
descend from that to the idea of the church, and finally embrace the 
whole religious life in all its parts. This latter method should be 
taken as the foundation of the former * the objective view of religion 
serves for setting forth the subjective, not vice versa. Religion is a 
Divine act, a well considered and predetermined manifestation by 
God of himself in humanity. Hence the possibility of explaining 
the fellowship of humanity with God. This fellowship with God 
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can no more be explained from the nature of humanity nor indeed of 
the individual man, than the idea of God can be developed out of the 
idea of man. The existence of God is the cause of human existence. 
Consequently, fellowship with man must be first comprehended in 
the idea of God, not fellowship with God in the idea of man. That 
this is so will be seen when we have proved the first part of the po- 
sition. Our affirmation is, that the knowledge of God is first, self- 
knowledge, second. Humanity comes through the knowledge of God 
to its self-knowledge, and not through self-knowledge to the knowledge 
of God. The phenomenon, the obvious development of self-knowledge, 
not the nature of this entity, is now before us. If out of the fact of self- 
knowledge, the fact of the knowledge of God might be made to follow 
by logical development, then the latter would be only a property, an 
element of the former ; the original would be only a part of the derived. 
u I am ; I am, but not without God ; therefore God is.” That would 
be the conclusion of which this view is the foundation. But while I 
consider the idea of God, and refer it to the idea of the Ego, I invert 
the conclusion ; the absolute and actual being is God, for my being 
is only possible and a subject of thought under the supposition that 
God is. So the supposition becomes clear, God is ; but because my 
being is actually connected with the being of God, it follows that I 
also am. Self-consciousness cannot be equal to a consciousness of 
(Sod, still less predominate over it, but must be subordinate to it, 
both in idea and fact. 

If such is the case with these two opposing ideas, we must look for 
something intermediate, namely, the idea of religion, to connect them 
together. The reference of the I to God in human self-knowledge, 
as in human life generally, comes not through the idea of the I, but 
first through the idea of God, the former being derived from the 
latter. Concretely expressed, the fellowship of God with man is not 
established by man, but by God ; out of this divinely established 
fellowship of God with man springs then the fellowship of man with 
God. The influence of this apparently little change becomes obvi- 
ous, as soon as we understand how to apply both the one perception 
and the other to the development of some theological opinion. If 
you proceed in the way marked out, there will be no difficulty in the 
explanation of such facts as the incarnation of Christ, the operation 
of the Divine Word, the Church and the sacrament. Religion is a 
fellowship established by God between himself and humanity. The 
incarnation is a miraculous act, foreordained in the Divine arrange- 
ment of things, and in fulness of time accomplished, by means of 
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which act, fellowship with God broken off by man, or neglected, 
might be restored. The Word is a divinely appointed and necessary 
means for the foundation, construction, and vitalizadon of this fellow- 
ship. The same is true of the sacraments, only with this difference, 
that here God makes use of certain natural elements to accomplish 
his purposes. The church, considered as an organized whole, is a 
fellowship established or renewed by the Divine act. In all applica- 
tions of this idea, the grand characteristic, without which these sub- 
jects cannot be understood, is the Divine act. 

If now we seek to derive the same ideas out of religion as viewed 
by Schleiermacher, we stumble at the very first step. u Religion is 
an absolute feeling of dependence.” But, can we derive out of this 
absolute feeling of dependence the incarnation or the sending of the 
Holy Spirit, even though we add to it a reference to Jesus of Naza- 
reth ? In other ideas, for instance, that of prayer, of repentance, of 
faith, etc^ the derivation can be made without an apparent deficiency 
of logical consequence. But to the idea of religion now set forth, 
everything which forms an essential part of theology, is directly re- 
ferred ; as in jurisprudence every subject is referred to the established 
idea of law. 

The same is true with the Hegelian idea of religion as originally 
presented, where religion is set forth, in the form of its presentation, 
as the knowledge of the absolute ; also with the opinion of Tzeller, 
according to which, religion is a pathological relation, relating exclu- 
sively to man’s happiness. Never can it be shown that the Lord’s 
Supper originated in consequence of any conceivable development of 
human reasoning. Nor is it possible for the church to refer its origin 
to man’s desire of happiness. The latter supposition would be an ab- 
solute contradiction to historical fact, according to which the church is 
an ordinance of the Son of God, a fellowship founded on his authority, 
and sustained by his agency. The former case is positively absurd, 
and affords nothing better than a scientific contradiction. The ideas 
above mentioned are actually not derivable from the system of Schlei- 
ermacher and Hegel, but are forced in, wherever there is a conven- 
ient place for them. Whatever might be developed out of the funda- 
mental principles of the aforesaid schools, there would be, for example, 
in the Lord’s Supper, only the desire of a person feeling himself abso- 
lutely dependent on Jesus and referring his dependence to the sup- 
per, and the effects which the ceremonial produces upon him, etc. 
And when, finally, Hegel considers worship as an activity which is to 
be referred to no other than this same concrete principle, it is easy 
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to see how entirely insufficient such a view of the nature of religion 

is, for the scientific construction of religious doctrine, when the very 
last trace of the influence of God upon man is excluded from worship 
and religion. 

We hope, in what has been said, we have so clearly explained our- 
selves, that we shall not be charged with holding to a view of religion, 
by which God himself would be designated as religious. When we 
explain religion as an act of God manifesting and imparting himself 
to man, we do not say that this act of God himself springs from reli- 
gion, but only that religion is created by this act. When God is the 
author of religion, he is no more on that account religious than he is 
worldly, because he has created the world, or human, because lie has 
made man. The misunderstanding through which our principles 
might be reduced to an absurdity, rests on a change of religion, 
from the objective to the subjective sense, and will be entirely 
removed further on, when we come to speak about the expression, 
u Religion itself.” But the scientific claim, hitherto set up, speaks 
for itself. 

Next to this first and principal claim we have a second to make. 
We have from the beginning avoided the expression, religion is a fel- 
lowship of God with man, and have used instead the word, humanity. 
This word, man, seems to us here wholly insufficient ; for neither in 
creation nor in redemption, nor in the termination of the world, has 
God to do with this or that creature, in his individual capacity, but 
he has to do with an articulated whole, with an organism, with the 
individual members of this organism only as they are members of 

it, or if not members, then only as they are capable of becoming 
such. We imagine the creation of man not in this way, that God 
willed to call into being a certain limited number of individual per- 
sonalities, in his image ; but in this way, that from the beginning the 
question is about the presentation of a humanity which, considered 
in a downward direction, in its ever recurring totality, should make 
out the head, the middle point and the connection of that part of 
our creation which is not in the Divine image, but, in reference 
to what is above on the contrary, should be bound mutually together 
as an articulated whole, through its communion with God, and 
that too whether this connection may have been already com- 
pleted in itself, or, on the supposition of an apostasy, by the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. We think of the idea of the Divine image 
in man, not as if every man in his individual capacity were a 
complete image of God ; this would be too atomical and mechanical. 

34 * 
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God’s creation partakes much more of a universal life ; the organic 
is an -essential characteristic of his work from the greatest down to 
(he least. It is not easy to see how a perpetual series of individual 
human creations would promote the revelation of God, when every 
new specimen would be merely a repetition of the preceding. We 
should rather say that every individual man reflects the Divine image 
only in part, the complete manifestation being realized only in the 
sum total of humanity, including every person from Adam and Eve 
down to the end of time. It is therefore easy to understand why a 
series of human generations must rise and fall in order to bring the 
thoughts of God into manifestation. Here then we have a sufficiently 
complete point of view for the historical development of humanity. 
It would moreover be entirely impossible, that the perfection of God 
should be mirrored in a single human being. This is conceivable 
only of that being who stands at the head of all humanity. Every 
other individual of the human race reveals only a part of the Deity. 
But wherever a part is truly present, the whole being connected with 
it is in some sense present also ; hence it is not improper to say th ai 
every man is an image of God. As this must be confessed of indi- 
vidual persons, it is also true of individual families, tribes, nations, so 
that every people must be considered as a partial representation of the 
Divine being, but the whole human race together, the perfect repre- 
sentation. This is just what the Sacred Scriptures say of the rela- 
tion of the church as a whole and of every individual member of the 
church to Christ. In every individual Christian, Christ must be 
formed ; but in every one, as many passages show, especially those 
where the church is called the body of Christ, he must be formed in 
a peculiar,' partial manner, in a manner which requires all the other 
members to complete the formation. The church, as a whole, not 
the individual Christian, is the body of Christ, as appears from 1 
Cor. 12: 12. Exactly in this New Testament view, may be found 
the biblical justification of the sentiment we have expressed concern- 
ing the image of God. For the church is not something absolutely 
new but only the carrying out, through Christ, of the original plan of 
Divine manifestation, ordained from the beginning. Humanity was 
originally destined to be what it has since become through Christ, 
and such it would have been if the apostasy had not intervened. In 
this we say nothing new, but maintain the pure biblical thought, that 
redemption is a second or new creation. 

Humanity is thus out and out a body. According to this, we do 
not consider the progress of renewal in Christ as it is carried forward 
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by the Word and ordinances, as if here and there an individual was 
newly created and appended to the existing whole, with which pre- 
viously he had no connection ; but, because every man and every 
people is already a member in the great body politic of humanity, 
but this body is dead through the apostasy so that every new mem- 
ber brings death in a spiritual sense along with it, our question, 
therefore, generally speaking, respects the reviving of the body. The 
proper original power of humanity to produce personalities, that is to 
say, manifestations of God by his image in man, must be restored* 
The soul of humanity, or what is better, its spirit, its pneumatic 
power, must be awakened, new-created, in order that its organizing 
activity may be able to act again, as the body of Sarah was quickened 
anew, that it might be able to bring forth a human person in the 
natural sense. This comes to pass, through the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Through this act of God, the power of spiritual gene- 
ration is restored again to the unfruitful body of humanity. The 
restoration commenced in an appointed organ of the body, in the 
people of Israel, and the body thus quickened in this most important 
organ, becomes the first community. But by means of the articulated 
connection in which the whole humanity stands with the people of 
Israel, and this people again with the first fruits of the same, and by 
means of the living connection between these first fruits or the new 
humanity and its head, Christ, the whole humanity is ideally, or if 
you please, mystically, vivified again. For Christ is not merely the 
life of Israel but of the whole world. Humanity is now transformed 
into the church. Humanity as such is renewed, not merely a small 
part of the individual persons belonging to it. From the very mo- 
ment when Christ took away death reigning in it according to its 
nature, and imparted to it for the second time its original principles 
of life, the renewal began. 

If now we compare these propositions with the commonly received 
view, it will not be difficult to perceive the difference. The common 
view takes its rise from man as an individual, develops the various 
sides of his being, according to which he needs the complement, in 
order to realize his conception, that is, in order to become as an indi- 
vidual what he as an individual might become, and out of this neces- 
sity, explains the social union constituting the religious fellowship 
which we call the church. Humanity, according to this, is not origi- 
nally an inseparable articulated whole, to which every individual 
man belongs, as a limb belongs to the body, and in which every one 
feels himself to be a limb of the body, but it is at first only a general 
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idea, and becomes an actuality only by these scattered limbs moving 
together through a common attraction in orderly march — the mo- 
nad es uniting by preestablished harmony — till out of the intersection 
of the radii there arises a centre. The process would perhaps be the 
same as that by which the old atomic philosophy produced the crea- 
tion of the world out of the unexplainable congregating of unnum- 
bered primitive particles. The view we have advanced, makes the 
process like that in Ezekiel xxxvii, where the bones move and come 
together. In this parable, if you look beneath the surface, you find 
the very view which we have presented. First, indeed, the passage 
speaks only of a multitude of scattered fragments, which stand in no 
connection with each other, but the circumstance that they are the 
bones of the dead and so fragments which formerly existed together 
as they are about to exist again, brings us to the conclusion that be- 
fore the mind of the prophet there was the form of a body when he 
contemplated Israel, in its original character. Besides, in this para- 
ble, there is no indication that the parts were brought together and 
quickened into life by any naturally inherent power. But Ezekiel 
speaks of a power standing above them, the breath of life, a soul, 
through which they are brought together again. In a word, it is our 
opinion, that in the fellowship of religion, in like manner, the whole 
precedes the parts. The quickening of the individual man must be 
considered as a consequence of the quickening of humanity. The 
founding of Christ’s kingdom on the earth is the reason why individ- 
ual men come into fellowship with God ; the new birth of individual 
men, and the conduct of such men, springing out of the new birth, is 
not the reason for establishing Christ’s kingdom and founding the 
church. If what we have now advanced is correct, it follows that, 
when you wish to explain the nature of religion, you will not need to 
speak of a fellowship between God and the individual man, but a 
fellowship of God and of humanity, and the relation of the individual 
to God can be understood only by its connection with the whole. 
We must not, however, understand this as if God could have no in- 
tercourse with the individual except through the medium of the whole. 
This would be an impracticable thought ; for there must be some- 
where a point through which the power and operation of God enters 
the whole, and that point can be no other than some individual man, 
through whom the Divine working passes on to the remaining mem- 
bers. If, now, in any instance this individual member should not be 
the head, but some humbler member, though a most important one, 
there seems to be no good reason why the working of God should 
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not come into the body total, through the humbler member, even 
though it be in a humbler way. This in fact is the case. God stands 
with every member of the whole, partly in a mediate and partly in 
an immediate relation. Every member to a certain extent, and ac- 
cording to its importance, can become the middle point for the whole. 
That is the conditioned independence of the individual upon the 
whole. On this account, you can properly say, that the relation in 
which the member stands to the whole body, may be dependent on 
the relation in which it stands to the head of the body, to God. But 
never can the individual member be organized with God, in a state 
of dismembership, when, in such a state, especially as respects the 
head of humanity, Christ, it could not exist. But its fellowship with 
God is obtained by the restoration of its membership to the whole 
body of humanity ; by means of the generating power again restored 
to the body politic through the Holy Spirit, the member is renewed 
according to its original destination. Thus much has been said to 
avoid a misunderstanding, to which we might be exposed by the 
above arrangement of individual and whole, and by the mediate con- 
nection with God which we have set forth. 

We now proceed to the third point, the psychological question : To 
which of the intellectual faculties does religion belong ? In the first 
place, it is evident that the question no longer turns upon the prob- 
lem of bringing the idea of religion into a definite section of psy- 
chology. We have set forth religion as the result of a Divine act — 
an act which seeks the advancement of humanity as a whole, in its 
peculiar collective life. In this may be found our answer to the 
question in hand. Religion is neither knowing nor acting nor feel- 
ing. It is life, nothing more, nothing less than the life of human- 
ity ; not a certain form or expression of life, but the collected life 
itself. We limit the idea only by saying, that it is this life, so far as 
God has bestowed it, so far as it is a communion with God. For 
humanity depends, on the other side, upon its connection with the 
world, living in and with the world, being also a part of the world. 
This worldly side of the entire life of humanity, falls without the 
circumference of religion, and stands in opposition to it, under the 
name of worldly life ; for this reason we might characterize religion 
by the expression, God-life, a term for the choice of which we have 
scriptural authority, in the words : Thou man of God fiee such things, 
etc. The question no longer turns on distinguishing religion from 
single expressions of life, science, art, etc. For these are only forms 
of life, not the life itself ; but religion is the actual concrete life of hu- 
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inanity. God, the absolute life, lives in humanity, and humanity in 
God, just as the life of humanity on the side of nature lives in the 
world and the world in it Religion and the being of humanity are 
in a certain sense completely identical conceptions. For being , in- 
deed, is of two kinds, absolute being, having in itself the power to 
break through all limitations of time and place, in other words, eter- 
nity (immortality is too weak an expression), and conditional being 
or that which is perishable. The former only is properly and really 
being. Now the nature of humanity and man is to live forever, for 
eternity is involved in the very idea of God’s image. But religion 
subjectively considered, is God’s image, eternity ; hence religion, in 
the absolute sense, may be designated as no other than the being of 
humanity. As soon as we separate the idea of religion from the 
idea of humanity, we destroy the latter unconditionally and entirely, 
just as we destroy the idea of conditional humanity when we take 
the worldly life away from it ; and as it is with humanity as a whole, 
so is it with man as an individual. Man is religious, in other words, 
he is. A man who is not religious, is absolutely not His being is 
the mere appearance of being, unconditional nothing in the outward 
form of something, death in the attributes of life. As now we would 
not raise the question whether human life consists in knowing or 
acting or feeling, and as it is self-evident that it embraces all three, it 
is equally clear, that the question ought not to be raised in religion. 
If religion is life and indeed the life of humanity, it may just as well 
be a knowing as action and feeling ; science belongs to it no more 
than art, and art no more than legislation, government, etc. ; they are 
all important to it 

The case is different, if we raise the question : whether, generally 
speaking, these three intellectual faculties (assuming that they have 
been rightly set forth), are equivalent to each other in the life, so that 
we must say, not only that religion is at the same time threefold and 
one of the three as much as another, but also, it is one in the same 
sense as another. The latter supposition is an impossibility. For, 
as we have said above, an exact mathematical equivalence of several 
forces working together in a life, would be the destruction of the very 
idea of life. Working and counterworking, attraction and repulsion, 
opposition, are essential to the life. But where there is opposition, 
there is no unconditional equilibrium ; for while the one force rules, 
the other must serve, and in general the ruling must be more on the 
side of the one, the serving on the side of the other force. As cer- 
tain as 60und psychology shows that, generally speaking, one of the 
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intellectual activities assumes preeminence over the others, so cer- 
tainly do we affirm of religion, that one of those three forces must, 
in a certain sense, be first, and make out the proper seat of religion, 
and so our first question returns again. 

It might, indeed, beforehand, excite suspicion of our affirmations, 
if that question should appear altogether superfluous ; for it is hardly 
gupposable that science would continually return to this point, when 
it offers no scientific interest connected with the nature of our subject. 
But, in fact, the new problem has been somewhat changed, as we 
approach it from an entirely different direction. According to the 
former mode of treating the subject, the hypothesis of our investiga- 
tion is simply the existence of the I, as that in which religion is, and 
it only remains for us to find the proper place for it in the 1. Here, 
on the contrary, we come prepared with the idea of God, of creation 
and humanity, of redemption and the church, and have nothing to do 
but to find the connection, by means of which, the life of God and of 
humanity, and the life of the individual being, exist together. In 
Other words, we ask, what is that activity of man through which the 
Divine act of founding a fellowship of life with man becomes and 
continues a reality, in every particular individual. So much is cer- 
tain, the fellowship of life on the part of God cannot be caused or 
made possible through any preceding action, or preceding condition 
on the part of man ; for it is coetaneous with the creation of man. 
For a stronger reason, all religion begins with God. Religion origi- 
nates in an unconditional and immediate act of God. Man was so 
created that at first he could not be anything other than religious. 
Consequently, there remains on the part of man only the receiving, 
the retaining and the improving of what was given absolutely by God. 
The absolute act on the part of God demands on the part of man, for 
its complement, nothing but an equally absolute sufferance of the 
act ; the immediate inserting of life, an equally immediate permission 
for it to remain; the unconditioned gift, an equally unconditioned 
reception. Sufferance, permission, reception, however, are not move- 
ments of feeling, nor movements of knowing, but of the will. It is 
passive volition which first produces, on the part of man, the fellow- 
ship of life with God. This passive volition is nothing other than 
faith, or a free self-devotion to God, produced, however, not by a 
self-inspired determination, but by a divinely-inspired determination. 
We say, therefore, of the religious life nothing different from what 
we say in principle of the natural or worldly life. The act by which 
life is imparted to the natural man, demands likewise for its realisa* 
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tion a permission to be on the part of man. In this form, in the 
form of passivity, personal life comes forward, moreover, when the 
time of conscious free agency has come. The quickening of the man 
depends on this, that he suffers himself to live, that he does not op- 
pose the procession of life by violently resisting involuntary respira- 
tion. Out of the passivity of the will, by means of which man does 
not prevent his life, an active determination is developed to cherish 
hb life, just as in the life of God, out of this mere consent to be de- 
termined, true free-agency or love is produced. We here come upon 
acknowledged biblical ground, for according to Heb. ii, faith, trust, 
confidence, absolute submission to God, is the fundamental activity 
by which the good of all times stand in connection with God. The 
cause of the apostasy b distrust, opposition to the Divine life-giving 
and life-sustaining act. The means by which the human and Divine 
communion is renewed, is the free but unconditioned sufferance of the 
Divine act of redemption, in which absolute faith is the counterpart 
of absolute free-grace. Finally, we accord in our representation, 
with evangelical doctrine ; for the doctrine of the evangelical church, 
we mean the doctrine of justification by faith, expresses in different 
words the same thing which we expressed, viz. that the reunion of 
thb fellowship with God consists on the part of man only in the un- 
conditional, the absolute, reception of it 

Religion would consequently be psychologically defined a matter 
of the will, and religion would be explained, not as an action, but as 
the receiving of an action. For in the first place, ir urrif , as its deri- 
vation from Mei&etr and its usage show, is not a purely theoretical 
idea, but involves the practical. Knowledge as belonging to belief, 
b something which passes over into the character, the will. Belief, 
so far as it comprehends the subjective certainty of the truth of a 
word, arises from the condition which the believer has received from 
him who utters the word. In the second place, which is a point of 
great importance, the preeminence we have given to the will, 
does not exclude the other two intellectual activities. On the contrary, 
the more important, as respects the personal life, an act of the mind 
may be, the more completely does it involve all the other essential 
faculties of that life ; this b particularly the case with faith, because 
if not the very highest, it b one of the highest expressions of per- 
sonality. Faith, and every single act of faith, exists only in connec- 
tion with the knowledge of its object, and b, generally speaking, 
impossible without corresponding feeling, viz. the feeling of blessed- 
ness. .With the highest expression of will, viz. the suffering of the 
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work of God, the highest activity of the understanding and reason, 
▼is. the perceiving and receiving of Divine truth, and the highest 
species of feeling, viz. the consciousness of unconditional union with 
God, is necessarily connected. By the prominence here given to 
the will, we are not to suppose that all the various characteristics of 
religion meet only in the element of will, but the other two elements 
have each a certain independence of their own. The acknowledg- 
ment and utterance of a religious truth is an expression of the reli- 
gious life, without regard to the question whether the act of faith 
which stands in connection with it, and gave the first impulse to it, 
actually corresponds in its strength to the depth of that religious truth. 
The Christian minister, for instance, who stands in a living connec- 
tion with Christ, can present the doctrine of justification by faith, in 
consequence of his knowledge of Scripture and his skill in logical 
reasoning, with almost perfect success, without having experienced 
the full power of the doctrine which he theoretically comprehends. 
The comparatively smaller measure of faith connects itself with a 
greater measure of intelligence ; knowledge outruns faith and secures 
the corresponding strength of faith only through the subsequent fur- 
ther formation of the religious life. This is sometimes the case with 
scientific theologians, and even, though perhaps less frequently, with 
the preacher and pastor, called by his office to maintain the truths 
of his creed. It would, however, be great injustice to doubt the ex- 
istence of piety wherever this incongruity appears. It is seldom, and 
only when a man of extraordinary powers, by means of understand- 
ing and iaiagination, is able to seize on the almost entire contents of 
Christian dogmatism — that knowledge without faith presents the 
true semblance of spiritual life. The same is true of the life of feel- 
ing. It is indeed possible and sometimes happens, that a man be- 
comes enamored with the beauty of the Christian religion in some of 
its elements, as, for instance, Christian poetry and music, simply be- 
cause, having a natural genius for these arts, his mind applies itself 
to the nearest objects of the kind, and thus a species of religious Hfe 
is awakened and sustained within him. If, from this conclusion, it 
does not follow that Christian truth comes more closely home to such 
a person, and his devotion to God becomes more complete, but he 
continues to be enamored with religion by his love of Christian beauty, 
we have a ease similar to that before mentioned respecting knowl- 
edge. And, indeed, this religion of Christian beauty is more com- 
mon than the religion of theological science. This is evident from 
the multitude of artists, who without any experimental knowledge of 
Vol. IX. No. 84. 85 
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the truth, without repentance or faith, merely by the higher move- 
ments of a creative imagination, are able to produce works of art 
which actualize the religious idea and promote personal edifica- 
tion. Just so frequently does it happen that a person makes rapid 
strides in religious feeling, while knowledge and faith linger far be- 
hind. The paragons of this kind must be sought for chiefly within 
the circles of an effeminate religiosity. Finally, the will itself, the 
centre of the soul's life, faith in distinction from knowledge and feel- 
ing, may be developed in disproportionate strength, and so the partial 
independence of the soul's forces upon each other be brought to light. 
On the whole, this fact has been most unfrequently observed within 
the circle of sound intellects, and for the simple reason that with 
the normal vitalization of the centre, the animation of the other 
forces is connected. In the meanwhile, an uncommonly feeble or- 
ganization of the cognizing faculty, and the same is true of the emo- 
tional faculty, may hinder a justly proportioned development. This 
is often the case in melancholy, mental imbecility and temptation. 
Here experience shows that, in a confused state of knowledge and 
feeling, the will is the only uninjured element, which not only fur- 
nishes a connecting point with the foregoing, but also, while great 
weakness and indolence of action in both the other departments is 
felt, makes rapid growth. The case is different from what has been 
said respecting feeling and knowledge ; that activity of will should 
exist without actual life is not conceivable. Faith in God cannot, 
like knowledge or feeling, be received in a merely superficial way ; 
entire consecration to God is under all circumstances the actual reli- 
gious life. Religious life does not always exist wherever there is a 
knowledge of religious truth ; nor does it always exist wherever there 
is a taste for the beauty of Christian fellowship ; but always wherever 
faith exists, there is also an actual participation in this fellowship. 
And here it is evident, again, that faith must be looked upon as the 
proper centre of religious life. 

One thing here must not be overlooked. We have placed the cen- 
tre of the religious life in the passive will, correlative to which stands 
the active will, namely love, as the fruit of the passive. But here a 
relation may arise which does not correspond to the nature of reli- 
gion. We refer to the presence of a religious love, which has not 
sprung from a corresponding degree of faith. Where this love is 
developed altogether without faith, there it is not at all of a religions 
nature, but belongs to the higher degrees of worldly love. But there 
is a real development of religious love, to which the foundation of a 
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complete, absolute devotion to God is wanting, and which, more care- 
folly considered, appears to consist of a mixture of worldly love, with 
the love of God. This is that form of religion in which fellowship 
with God is sought, partly through the reception of the Divine 
work, bat still more in the performance of human works. To such 
a form of the religious life, actual religion need not generally be 
denied. It is evident, however, that the manifestation predominates 
over the reality, that the appearance surpasses the truth concealed 
behind it, and that, consequently, here also a change has taken place 
in the relation of the religious forces prejudicial to religion itself. 

If now we look back to the result of the positions established, we 
can derive a new argument from them to show that religion is actually 
nothing other than life, and that it cannot be placed by the side of 
other similar phenomena, as science and art stand by each other and 
are thus subordinate to a third and higher element. The relation of 
these two forms of human life to each other, is entirely different from 
the relation of either of them to religion. Wherever logical knowledge 
and expression fail, there is no science. The reasoning form is such 
an essential characteristic of science, that where it is even partially 
wanting, as in dialogue and allegory, though designed to present 
tinder these forms logical thought, the bounds of science have been 
overstepped. Just so it is with art. Without beauty, as without the 
definite form in which cultivated feeling and imagination express 
themselves, there is no work of art. The beauty may be very de- 
fective, but the idea lies at the foundation, even when the execution 
in every respect contradicts the ideal. A didactic poem, however 
beautiful, has no title to be considered a work of art, and if the mean* 
ing of a play is brought into the form of a treatise, its artistic charac- 
ter is entirely destroyed. If, now, religion were feeling, that action 
of feeling or state of mind which we call religious, would cease to be 
religious, as soon as it began to be exhibited scientifically, or in the 
form of a treatise. But this is by no means the case. The thought 
that God created the world, is a religious thought, whether it is ex- 
pressed in the forms of rhetorical beauty, or in the noble strains of 
the Oratorio, or as a scientific proposition. Remembering that an 
act may be objectively religious, when not performed in a religious 
Spirit, we may say that the study of interpretation is just as religious 
an employment, as the singing of a hymn, or prayer to Jesus, or the 
Writing of ecclesiastical canons or the guiding of a soul to -Christ. 
But whatever remains essentially equivalent to itself, though brought 
into the most diverse forms of life, cannot be itself a form of life, but 
must be the life itself. 
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The truth here explained is of great importance to a question, 
which has been latterly much discussed, the question about the differ- 
ence between religion and philosophy. It is by no means difference 
of form, which makes a thought now a religious and now a philo- 
sophical thought. Philosophy is manifestly a business of the natural 
man, as may be proved from this, that in the fullest and most perfect 
form it belongs to heathenism, whereas it did not belong to Chris- 
tianity, before heathenism entered into the kingdom of God. For 
the Old Testament contains nothing which resembles philosophy, ex- 
cept in the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, etc., but is essentially of a theo- 
logical nature. The case is different with Grecian theology. Gre- 
cian theology finds its explanation in the philosophy of nature, in 
which there are correspondencies to a Xoyog tov &eov, but nothing 
more. Hence philosophy has to do with the worldly life of humanity^ 
the nature and laws of which can be known without Revelation. Its 
peculiar seat is anthropology ; its most common and deepest principle 
is the Grecian ypai&i aemiov. But while the worldly life, and the 
divine life are most intimately conjoined in the true humanity, and 
while the intellectual laws of the natural man, generally, not un- 
conditionally, remain the same in a mind enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, the laws of spiritual operation may be contemplated from a 
natural point of view, and thus habitually be applied to theology and 
so to religion. So far as philosophy has to do with purely natural 
objects, there is almost no opposition at all between it and religion. 
Only perhaps in the doctrine of the Trinity can the question arise, 
whether there is anything in this doctrine inconsistent with the laws 
of philosophical ratiocination. But the certitude of the doctrine does 
not depend upon our answer to this question ; as the doctrine was not 
deduced from the laws of thought, the critic is not here subjected to 
them. This is ground on which religion and philosophy come no 
more into contact than anatomy and politics. But the question must 
be referred to some ground common to both ; in other words, to the 
philosophy of religion. On this account we must postpone the an- 
swer in part, till we come to investigate the idea and the title of this 
science itself. At present we only say that, when observation teaches 
that a person can be religious without thinking philosophically upon 
religion, and again, that philosophising upon religion does not destroy 
but rather confirms it, it becomes evident that philosophy may be a 
form of the religious life existing in connection with other forms of 
the same. And while many think of religion without philosophizing 
upon it, religious philosophy on the other hand is a form of religious 
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thinking ; indeed the peculiar form of *a particular side of the reli- 
gious life. Philosophy is either religious or not religious, that is, 
worldly; and religion is either philosophical or not philosophical. 
Consequently it is clear that religion and philosophy are not to be 
contrasted, but only a certain form of religion and a certain form of 
philosophy. Religious thinking which is not philosophical, is perhaps 
contrasted with religious thinking which is philosophical ; and if re- 
ligious thinking which is not philosophical should, generally speak- 
ing, and by means of a denomination a parte potiori , be called theol- 
ogy, then the question purely conceived becomes clear, how religious 
philosophy stands related to theology ? If, finally, there is a form of 
philosophy which approaches peculiarly near to philosophical think- 
ing upon religion, viz., the so-called speculative theology, the sphere 
of the two contrasted subjects becomes still more contracted while 
the question is put, how religious philosophy stands related to specu- 
lative theology? What is the difference between them? We must 
confess that we see none. If there is any, it must be this i that while 
religious philosophy undertakes to show, that the laws of thinking 
agree with the dogmas of religion, speculative theology turns the 
subject round and shows that the dogmas of religion agree with the 
laws of thought. But if we take in hand a religious philosophy and 
a speculative theology of the Hegelian school, it must be confessed, 
that even this difference cannot be maintained, but the two must be 
considered about the same, both in meaning and in form. Should it 
be said that speculative theology proves the dogmas of religion, but 
religious philosophy solves them, then it follows that the latter is not 
a form of religious thought, but of worldly thought, perhaps logic or 
anthropology, just as the latest Hegelian school considers religion 
anthropology and has resolved it into the same. 

In the meanwhile, let us suppose again, in order to fulfil all right- 
eousness, that philosophy, so far as it has to do with subjects of reli- 
gion and religion, that is, religious thinking, are the different forms 
of one and the same meaning, the one being a lower and the other a 
higher form. According to the Hegelian school, and the same is else- 
where also popular, the proposition that God is triune, set forth in a 
sermon or in a book of devotion, might be contemplated as a religious 
proposition, that is, a proposition which belongs to a mode of repre- 
sentation. The same truth, expressed in a treatise of religious phi- 
losophy, would be a philosophical proposition. But wherein consists 
the difference ? In the use of certain technical expressions of philo- 
sophy, as, for example, that it is the nature of the absolute to distin- 
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guish itself within itself, and in this distinction to be identical with 
itself. Every one sees that the use of such terms is not essential, 
even to philosophy ; equally clear is it that a proposition does net 
cease to be religious whenever it is translated out of the vulgar dia- 
lect into the language of scientific abstraction. Who would engage 
to show the difference between the doctrine of the word of God, as 
contained in the prologue of John’s gospel, and as expressed in some 
treatise of religious philosophy? Are not the passages in John 
speculative in form as well as in meaning ? Are Schleiermacher’s 
discourses upon religion composed in the form of philosophical 
thought, or in the form of religious presentation ? Where is the 
boundary by which one of Jacob Boehmc’s books of devotion can be 
separated from Schell mg’s doctrine of freedom, or from Spinoza’s 
mystical ethics, so that you can assign this to philosophy and that to 
religion ? Perhaps it may be said, the difference lies in the connec- 
tion and aim which is pursued in the utterance of a truth. But this 
would be an unsafe retreat ; for it would bring us in the end to the 
affirmation, that a proposition would cease to be philosophical as soon 
m it should cease to appear in the connection of a treatise. Enough 
of this. We return to our original affirmation, viz. philosophy, reli- 
gious philosophy, is a part, a peculiar form of religious life, and the 
difference between it and religion is, consequently, that existing be- 
tween a member and its body, and like other members it has power to 
become a conditional centre of Divine life, while the leading member 
and first centre is the passive will or faith. 

We call the passive will the first centre, and connect with it seve- 
ral centres in one and the same whole. In principle, we have done 
this already, as we have spoken of a conditional independence of the 
two other faculties of the soul, also of the active will in distinction 
from the passive. Here we must be allowed a wider range for con- 
sidering a proposition of the highest importance in a historical respect. 

It is, generally speaking, a law of life, that an organic whole has 
not merely one but several centres, poles, foci, which are of unequal 
importance as respects the whole. Corporeal life, for example, has 
not only the brain for its centre, but also the heart and organ of di- 
gestion. What, now, is the centre, which must act &9 such, which 
.must, under certain limitations and at certain times, predominate over 
all the others, so that the centres of a higher class become subordi- 
nate to it ? The brain, for example, becomes dependent upon thq or- 
gan of digestion, loses something of its power of action during diges- 
tion and sleep, and no longer controls the other activities of the 
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system, or controls them only in a limited way ; but the organ of 
digestion is still an inferior, form of the entire corporeal life, as the 
organ of sensation and of motion is of a higher activity. These truths 
are commonly acknowledged, though not properly considered ‘ and 
applied. But another consequence growing out of them is not so 
generally noticed : that with the wounding and debility of a principal 
organ, life is not destroyed. The intemperate and untimely working 
of a subordinate force produces, indeed, disorder, sickness, disease, 
but not necessarily death. Just so is it in reference to the spiritual 
life. For, first of all, according to the true idea of the life, the lead- 
ing faculty, faith, does not always maintain preeminence. But the 
religious life applies itself with more vigor occasionally to the other 
powers; the passive will giving place to the active, the active to 
knowledge, and knowledge to feeling. The remark will apply to the 
life of an individual and the life of a community. This periodicity 
is indispensable in religion. The activities of life bend now in this 
direction and now in that, in order to restore the equilibrium at its 
centre ; and so long as this restoration is duly secured, the rising 
and falling of the scales will not be injurious, but advantageous. 
.Experience teaches that individuals, as well as whole tribes and na- 
tions, are organized apparently for the maintenance of some inferior 
element, and to preserve it for the good of the whole. And, again, 
history so changes, that from time to time a different form of life 
takes precedence. Religious philosophy, therefore, must accommo- 
date itself in a scientific respect, to the occasional development of the 
religious idea. Accordingly, at one time, religion may be held in the 
leading form of knowledge, because the life of the community applies 
itself in that direction ; at another time, feeling may take precedenee. 
If we overlook these truths, we must consider all the forms of social, 
religious development, not excluding the most recent, as untrue or as 
mere temporary forms. According to a religious philosophy which 
takes its rise from the Lutheran creed, the Grecian, Roman and Re- 
formed Churches must all be considered as mere perversions of the 
religious life. All those forms of the religious idea, which present 
religion as chiefly feeling or knowing, must be looked upon as mere 
mistakes, notwithstanding religious science has been greatly promoted 
by them and the discoveries made in these several schools are indis- 
pensable as respects the future. 

If, on the contrary, you overlook the first part of our preposition, 
you will be brought to the impossible conclusion, that the perception 
of religion which is peculiar to the female sex, must be transformed 
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into a masculine character, as it would hare no independent authority 
of its own ; while nothing is more certain than that this perception 
of religion must exist as long as the female sex exists. For the same 
reason, we must deny to the present time, which leans more to the 
rational perception of religion, all its importance to the religious 
whole ; while it is unquestionable that the soil of the present is most 
fruitful in religious productions. These less perfect forms of religion 
are essential to the manifestation of its true idea. They have this 
advantage over the more perfect, that bn account of their imperfec- 
tion as a whole, they are the more perfect as parts, and to a certain 
extent afford a measuring-rule for the more perfect and the means 
of reviving them. They are not, indeed, in their want of perfection, 
a sickness or weakness, no more than feeling is a weakness of the 
will ; but they can easily become so, more easily than the central 
force, if by excessive action they strive to impress their stamp upon 
the life generally. And if this excess reaches its highest degree* 
the consequence is the entire destruction of the life. 

Now in the religious life of those individuals and nations which 
are adapted by natural organization to preserve the balance of reli- 
gious tendencies, because they take up the religious life at the middle- 
point — faith operates to prevent this excess. The principal excel- 
lence of the persons and nations in question, lies, not in their culti- 
vating this or that side of the religious life, but in preserving all its 
elements in just proportions. This kind of religious life affords, com- 
paratively speaking, the greatest security that no essential part of the 
same will remain undeveloped or be suddenly curtailed in its devel- 
opment. We say comparatively speaking, for it is impossible to 
avoid some fluctuating, when the question turns on the precedence of 
life. The central direction will now incline to the one side and now 
to the other, as the magnetic needle points not exactly north nor 
exactly south, but trembles towards the west or towards the east 
These fluctuations are proportionally small, and do not change the 
main direction. This regulating character has masculine piety in 
distinction from feminine or that of children and youth. The New 
Testament presents proof, and daily observation confirms it, that 
there is a peculiar susceptibility to religious influence, in the female 
sex. But the passive will inclines so much to the side of feeling, 
and this comes forth so strongly that religion confines itself in them 
almost entirely to their own persons, and does not manifest itself in 
the form of a discourse which produces life in others. Their relation 
to Christ appears to be chiefly subjective ; but, personally speaking, 
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religion is worth more to them than to the other sex. But their de- 
pendence on Christ for the advancement of religion in society, is less 
perfect than their personal dependence, and the efficiency of believing 
women in the New Testament bears no proportion to their numbers. 
Not only do they make much less progress in religious knowledge, 
but their activity confines itself very much to works of love, in indi- 
vidual relations not affecting the community at large. Very different 
is the case with Peter, John and PauL With them faith, in distinc- 
tion from feeling, is the proper ‘centre of their religious life, though in 
Paal there is a remarkable inclination to the side of knowledge, in 
Peter a disproportionate strength of the active will, in John a most 
perfect balance of knowledge and feeling. But each possesses all the 
forms of life in a considerable degree, and the normal condition of 
their frith may be estimated by the success which the quickening 
word w r oug h t through them in wider circles of life, while, in the full 
flower of mercy-gifts of every kind, they manifested a high degree of 
hnprovability and a considerable strength of the passive wilL 

Such a relation, though in a different respect, exists between the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. Both rest on faith, but the latter 
with a disproportionate leaning towards the department of knowledge. 
The consequence is, that knowledge, especially dialectic knowledge, 
is highly cultivated in the Reformed Church, but the department of 
feeling is almost entirely neglected, and faith is so limited and en- 
cumbered that, just at the point where the Lutheran Church is par- 
ticularly characterized by a reception of Divine mercies, viz. in the 
Lord’s Supper, the Reformed Church substitutes partly knowledge 
and partly self-activity, and injures religion at the very heart. The 
Lutheran Church, by inclining less to the department of knowledge, 
brings both knowledge and feeling to a more harmonious develop- 
ment, and thus secures a more justly proportioned form. 

What has thus far been presented, may serve to verify the psy- 
chological idea of religion, which we have maintained. But here 
we must not overlook the essential fact that religion has also a corpo- 
real form, being as much affected by the outward and the material 
as mind is by the body. How different are the religious phenomena 
of this kind, in some circumstances, from what they are in others. 
Sickness or health, this or that kind of disease, this or that employ- 
ment, climate, dearly occasion characteristic manifestations. Reli- 
gion often produces a change in modes of speech, in the cast of the 
countenance, in the gestures of the body. To this corporeal form 
belong the water, the bread and the wine of the sacraments, and the 
resurrection of the body from the dead. 
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These foots, in the mere subjective idea of religion, as that of 
Schleiermacher, remain wholly unexplained and unconsidered. They 
are at best exceptions, and oome into the idea by a sort of violence, 
if they do not destroy it altogether. On the contrary, these facts lie 
exactly in the track of our explanation. Out of a mere feeling of 
dependence, the idea of the world’s renewal can never be deduced. 
But how easily can we derive it from an act of God imparting a life. 
The idea of personal life brings along with it the idea of body — the 
working of spirit on matter and of matter on spirit, the direct and 
indirect mastery of mind through the body over nature and the reac- 
tion of nature through the body on the mind. It is the nature of 
personality not merely to be a self-conscious spirit, but to have in it 
a self-conscious spirit standing in an important relation to matter, 
either personally connected with it, as in the case of man, or capable 
of assuming it, as in the case of the Son of God and the angels. We 
thus hold to a view of religion in which the resurrection of the body, 
miracles, etc., which stand as an irrefragable barrier against mere 
spiritualism, find a conceivable and appropriate place. 

We come now in conclusion to the solution of a problem which 
goes to prove the actual necessity of our idea of religion. We are 
to show how this idea of religion comprehends all the branches of 
religious science within it Possibly this may be considered our 
most dangerous rock, for we freely confess that the idea maintained 
by us is not adapted to the construction of a religious philosophy, m 
that science is commonly treated. Most clearly, we cannot say of 
the heathen systems of religion, nor of Mohammedanism, that they 
came from God or embrace an actual fellowship between Deity and 
humanity. They rest on a perversion of the divine idea, and include 
no act of God or living fellowship with him. If we must have a reli- 
gious philosophy which embraces heathenism as a legitimate portion 
of it, Schleiermacher’s feeling of dependence, or Hegel’s self-con- 
sciousness, to which systems, by a distinction of degrees and kinds all* 
that is merely subjective in religion can be reduced, would be better 
adapted to the purpose. But this becomes possible only by embrac- 
ing an idea of religion of such a general and insignificant character, 
that, for conducting Christianity especially in its subjective parts out 
of the same, only a very narrow passage-way remains, while the 
objective, which is the most important element, reaches far beyond 
these limits, and brings us to the confession, sufficiently obvious at 
first blush, that Christianity is something much more than mere reli- 
gion ; otherwise we shall have a scientific idea of religion which foils 
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at the very point where it ought to be most perfect. Or if we would 
extend and animate the idea of religion so as to embrace Christianity, 
we should be driven to straits, in another direction, and have an idea 
too exalted for the heathen religions, and indeed exactly opposed to 
them. For if you place at the foundation of your inquiry about the 
nature of heathenism, not merely the oft-quoted passage in Acts 
xviL, but the more complete and extended one in Romans i., you 
have in heathenism religio a non reltgando or religendo. According 
to Paul, in this passage, heathenism in its noblest form, the Grecian, 
is a perversion and consequently a destruction of the idea of God. 
It proceeds not, like Judaism, from a partial development of acknow- 
ledged truth, towards a full reception of the same ; but by degrees, 
sometimes through apparent progress, it goes on to a total loss of 
true divine knowledge, as is actually the historic course of heathen 
religions to this day. Of course there remain some traces of truth 
in false religions. How else could they rise, exist, advance, recede, 
yea, destroy themselves, if there were no element of truth in them ? 
It is moreover not denied that individuals have sometimes risen in a 
religious respect above the communities in which they lived ; but 
that which properly belongs to heathenism, its grand characteristic, 
is a lie I Consequently we must either cease calling Christianity 
religion, or else cease calling heathenism and Mohammedanism relig- 
ion, and so give up the idea of a universal religious philosophy ; we 
may still however philosophize about religion, about Mohammedanism 
and heathenism on the one hand, Christianity and Judaism on the other. 
We are also of opinion, that the name, religion, unscriptural, hea- 
thenish, radically subjective, uncertain in meaning, as it is in philo- 
logical derivation, had better be applied exclusively to heathenism 
and Mohammedanism, and a different term, such as revelation or 
spiritual life, be used to denote Christianity. Religion would then 
have reference to the common relation of the human mind, we say 
not to God, for this would not be true of heathenism, but to some 
mighty supernatural being. In this way we might avoid that endless 
confusion of speech and idea, which has arisen from not making a 
proper distinction between the subjective and the objective, and from 
transferring the characteristics of the one to the other. Nothing 
would then prevent us from treating religious philosophy as prelimi- 
nary to the philosophy of revelation, thus making a negative prepara- 
tion for Christianity. Finally, the investigation about Judaism and 
Christianity would respect their original derivation, and this would 
form a suitable introduction to heathen religions as perversions of the 
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original revelations. Or, more correctly, when the philosophy of 
revelation, not merely of its proper self, bat the perversion of it in 
all the various forms of the same, comes to be scientifically compre- 
hended and put in contrast with Judaism and Christianity, then hea- 
thenism will form the reverse side of the philosophy of revelation* 
And as then, on the side of the divine-life process, the Old and New 
Testament fellowship follow their originals, so on the reverse side, 
gnosticism, Mohammedanism, pantheism, atheism, and all the mani- 
festations belonging thereto, are included in heathen religion, and 
so two parallel series of historical revelation would arise, of which 
the one would be a development of the truth, the actual fellowship 
between God and man ; the other, on the contrary, would embrace the 
perversion of the original revelation, would be an apparent develop- 
ment, and a final self-destruction. Thus the separation of that which 
does not properly belong together, would be completed, and at the 
same time the unity of philosophic examination would be preserved. 

All the remaining theological sciences might be set forth without 
difficulty, as belonging to the idea which we have presented. Thus^ 
biblical theology has to do with the scientific presentation of the truth 
imparted by God in that fellowship of life, received and understood 
by man, and, indeed, received in its original and proportionate form. 
Dogmatism would concern itself with the same truth, so far as it has 
been formed into symbolic propositions, and has become the founda- 
tion of ecclesiastical knowledge. Ethics has reference to the same 
truth, so far as it serves as a measuring-rule for the critical exami- 
nation of the common and peculiar fellowship of life. Historic science 
would bring to view the continued series of Divine acts, and of human 
experience corresponding thereto, in which the living fellowship be- 
tween God and man is truly unfolded. In the liturgy, we should 
seek to comprehend the Divine acts through which the fellowship of 
life existing in the community is partly propagated, partly renewed 
and strengthened, and the activities by means of which man receives 
this Divine action upon himself, and ako the expressions of the self* 
acting will through which it authenticates the presence of that fellow- 
ship of life as organic in its relation to God. In ecclesiastical law, 
the Divine working might be considered as coming to utterance In 
the community through which this fellowship of Mfe is regulated* 
conformably to the necessities of humanity, in its relation to the 
Worldly life. The teaching of Christian art would bring us, finally, 
to aa understanding of those acts of revelation by means of which 
Divine thoughts are expressed by human genius in the form ef 
beauty. 
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If now, by our idea of religion, we gain this advantage, viz. that 
all the theological sciences come before us in a living and compact 
membership, whereas before there was scarcely room for one of them, 
and others were degraded to a place unworthy of them, it seems to be 
of the utmost importance that we attempt the construction of a theo- 
logical system on this basis, viz. that religion, instead of being mere 
knowing or acting or feeling, or a combination of these three elements, 
is a life, a life of God imparted by Him, and in which all the ele- 
ments of religion cohere. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome . 1 

Tins work has, but a few days since, fallen into the hands of the reviewer, 
although it is the fourth edition, from which the title-page is here copied. 
It is a recent work ; and it must have had a great run in England, to have 
already passed through so many editions. To these may be added at least 
one edition, in our own country. 

The attentive and intelligent reader of the work will not wonder at its 
popularity. It discusses one of the most urgent topics of the times in Eng- 
land ; and one which seems about to become deeply interesting to American 
Protestants. The importation into our country of nearly half a million of 
foreign emigrants in a year, and the fact that the great mass of them are 
Roman Catholics, are things adapted to take strong hold of a sensitive mind, 
whose sympathies are strongly on the side of Protestantism. In days that 
are past, our country has, for the most part, looked calmly and unconcern- 
edly on the immigration of Romanists , because they were so few in compari- 
son with our Anglo-Saxon population, who are attached to the cause of the 
Reformation. But now, when the Irish emigrants and their descendants be- 
gin to be reckoned more in number than their countrymen who remain in 
Ireland, it is time for this Protestant country to look about them, and try to 
discover, if possible, what arc to be the issues of this matter. The Roman- 
ists, as is well known, from their own boastings, are flushed with hopes of 

* Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. By the Rer. M. Hobart Seymour, M. A, 
Bomth edition. London. 1851. 

Vol. IX. No. 34. 36 
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future victory and conquest, especially in the Great West, where they are 
laboring to anticipate Protestant influence. Nothing but numbers is now 
wanting, to embolden the Romish Jesuits among us to lift up their voice, in 
behalf of the universal dominion of the Pope, and the subjugation of all the 
United States, at least as to their religious concerns, to his mandates. The 
claims of the Sovereign Pontiff are always and everywhere the same ; and 
if those claims are not at all times and in all places preferred, it is only be- 
cause prudence forbids urging them prematurely. 

England has once more been agitated to its very centre, by the arrogant 
division, at Rome, of its domain into Catholic bishoprics. Never have we 
been more forcibly reminded of the old adage: Quem Deus v ult perdere , 
prius demented , than when we read the rescript of the Pope, parcelling out 
England just as he would the Roman States. The spirit of Cranmer, of 
Jewell, of Ridley, of Latimer, and their compeers, awoke at once to new 
life and vigor. The nation as a body regarded the Pope's doings as an in- 
sult to the people of England and to its Qceen and Parliament They have 
taken, and are taking, measures accordingly. Never were pens and presses 
more busy, than for the last few months. Protestants, by hundreds of thou- 
sands, have lifted up their voice and remonstrated ; and the state of feeling 
has called forth the tongues and pens of those, whose office and duty it is, 
to enlighten and guide the public sentiment 

Among the many books relative to the Papal controversy, which have 
lately made their appearance, some grave and argumentative, and others 
eloquently declamatory, the one whose title stands at the head of this Arti- 
cle seems to us to be specially distinguished. We have read it with unmix- 
ed and unabated pleasure. There is everywhere an excellent tone and 
temper manifested. Comity is never infringed upon. Declamation does 
not once make its appearance, in the whole work. Everything indicates 
the finished scholar and the gentleman. Not a drop of bitterness is mingled 
with the refreshing draught. Yet there is no flattery, no cajoling, no game 
of compliments, no affectation of indifference in order to catch at a reputa- 
tion for candor, no hanging in doubtful suspense as to whether the balance 
ought to sink or rise. Air. Seymour has evidently put on the entire pano- 
ply which fitted him to engage in a twenty days' battle, and by means of 
which he is left unscathed in every rencounter. He must have spent years 
in training himself for such a contest ; for he has manifestly shown himself a 
greater master, not only of ecclesiastical history and antiquity in general, 
but even of the Papal Romish records, than any of the Catholic masters in 
Rome itself. As a theologian he possesses an acute discernment, and an 
extensive knowledge. As to ratiocination and logic, we think him fairly 
entitled to a place among the very first rank. The book should be read by 
every Protestant minister in our land, and by every private Christian who 
wishes to become well informed of the weak foundation on which the Papal 
structure rests. 

We have said enough, as we hope, at least to excite a curiosity in our 
readers, to know something specific about Mr. Seymour. We have no in- 
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dividual personal history of him ; bat of the manner in which his book ori- 
ginated, and of his conferences with the Jesuits at home, he has furnished 
us with all requisite information. We quote from his Introduction, p. 2. 

41 The second source of information was not so dependent upon myself, but 
was opened to me by circumstances as unexpected as they were gratifying. I 
allude to die opportunity of close intercourse with many members of the priest- 
hood, by which I might learn their opinions and feelings, and receive their expla- 
nations of all that was passing around me. It arose from the following circum- 
stance. During my constant attendance at all the services of the Church of 
Borne, I was observed by a Homan gentleman who held office in the Papal court ; 
and being acquainted with him, he remarked one day to my wife, that I seemed 
much interested in these things ; and asked whether I would not like to make 
the acquaintance of some of the clergy. Having learned from her my wishes to 
that effect, he called some days after to say he had been with his personal friend 
the Padre Generale, — the Father-General of the Jesuits, and had mentioned to 
him my wish to enter into communication with the clergy, and he seemed to in- 
timate that this was sure to convert me to the Church of Rome. He added that 
the Father-General had directed two members of the order to wait on mo, to 
give me any information which I might desire. These gentlemen came in due 
course. They soon presented me to others. They introduced me to the pro- 
fessors of their establishment, the Collegio Romano, and thus a series of conver- 
sations or conferences on the subject of the points at issue between the Churches 
of England and Rome, commenced and were carried on, as occasion offered, 
during the whole period of my residence at Rome. A portion of my notes of 
these conversations constitutes this present volume, of ‘Mobninos among the 
Jesuits at Rome.’ ’* 

In speaking, further on, of the repeated visits of the Jesuit Officials to 
him, he proceeds thus : 

“ These visits were not mere visits of courtesy. They were made in obedience 
to authority. They were made with the frank avowal of an intention, to induce 
me to enter the Church of Rome. They were not less than twenty in number, 
and, without a single exception, were exclusively devoted to those religious topics 
which suited the object they had in view. The Jesuits never concealed their in- 
tentions from myself, nor their hopes from others, and — especially as I had never 
revealed their names — I have ever felt there could be no breach of confidence 
in publishing, for the instruction of others, the arguments by which they endeav- 
ored to entangle me, and the means by which I was enabled to escape them. 

“ I dealt with all frankness with these several gentlemen, as to the object of 
their visit. They were under the impression, which they were at no pains to 
conceal, that I was disposed favorably towards their Church ; — that I was one 
of those Anglican clergymen who neither understand nor love the Church of 
England, and who, in a restless dissatisfaction and love of change, arc prepared 
to abandon her communion for that of Rome, and who only wait a little encour- 
agement and perhaps instruction, before taking the last step. I was very care- 
ful to undeceive them, stating that I should be most happy to confer with them 
on the differences between the two Churches, but that I could not do so under a 
false color, — that I was devotedly attached in judgment and in feeling to the 
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Church of England ; — that I looked on her as the Church of God in England, 
and the most pure, most apostolic, most scriptural of all the churches of Chris- 
tendom ; — that, without unchurching other churches, she was still the church of 
my judgment and of my affections ; and that I had never for a moment harbored 
the thought of abandoning her for any other church, and especially for the Church 
of Rome.” 

Mr. Seymour has here proclaimed himself a hearty friend of the Anglican 
church; but he has, in another passage, shown us that he is no bigot 
The conversation related there, turns on the point of the claim, on the part 
of Romanists, that they are the church, i. e. exclusively and only the 
church, in which salvation can be obtained. The wily Jesuit, his antago- 
nist, after Mr. S/s declaration of hearty adherence to the Anglican church, 
urges him with the question : 4 If you claim to belong to a true Scriptural 
church, what is to become of Lutherans, Calvinists, and other Protestants, 
who differ from you ? 9 The Jesuit expected, of course, that Mr. S. would 
unchurch them. But not so. Mr. S /s reply will enable us to see that he is 
no bigoted Churchman. 

44 1 said, that I had often observed an error pervading the minds of Bomaa 
Catholics, as to the real position which the Church of England claimed for herself 
— that I had frequently observed it among our mutual friends at Home, and that 
it lay at the foundation of his present argument. The error was that which sup- 
poses that the Church of England claims to be the Catholic Church, or the 
Church of Christ, in an exclusive way. She presumes not to so exclusive a 
claim. She professes to be a branch — a part — a section of “the One holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ” of Christ. She believes, that as anciently there 
was a Church at Jerusalem, a Church at Antioch, a Church in Galatia, a Church 
in Corinth, a Church in Rome, and there are other seven different Churches de- 
scribed in Asia; — and as each of these was not singly and exclusively Me Cath- 
olic Church of Christ, but only a branch, a part, a section of that Church, — so 
now the Chnrch of England merely claims for herself to be considered in this 
subordinate position, not as the whole, but as a part of the whole Church. Now 
his whole argument was to the effect that if I claimed for the Church of England 
that she exclusively was the Catholic Church, then I must unchurch the Lu- 
therans, the Wesleyans, and the Calvinists, etc. ; or I must, by churching them, 
make, not one, but many Catholic Churches; whereas not making any such 
claim for the Church of England, all his inference must vanish away. The truth 
is, that all these Communities or Churches were branches more or less fruitful, 
parts more or less sound, sections more or less extended, of the One holy Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church of Christ. The truth is that we all claim the title of 
Churches, we all claim the title of Christian, we all claim membership with the 
Church of Christ We, none of us. pretend to an exclusive claim ; and the 
Church of Rome stands alone in so strange and unproved a pretension.” 

Such a position will commend Mr. S. to a fair hearing, among Protestants 
of all denominations. They will see, that he is not fighting the battle of the 
Anglican church merely, but that of all the churches which admit 44 the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the true and only Head of the church/’ and who believe 
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that u the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” 

Mr. S. exhibits the Jesuits as highly distinguished from all other Romish 
sects, both as to learning and morality. The fundamental principle of the 
Order is, complete, unhesitating , and unshaken obedience to its Superior. 
The Jesuit disputant insisted, that where a command is given by the Supe- 
rior, it must not only be obeyed, whether conscience doubted or not, but 
that the stronger the doubts were, the more meritorious obedience became, 
because it demanded a greater sacrifice of one's own feelings. The man- 
ner in which Mr. S. managed this, may serve as a specimen both of his rea- 
soning, and of his mode of exhibiting it 

41 1 felt on hearing this, that I might without the risk of giviug offence, proceed 
a step further : I therefore said that this principle might lead to the utter over- 
throw of all morality and religion, for it was quite possible that the General 
might issue some command that might be positively immoral and irreligious, — 
that it might be utterly opposed to all the religious convictions, moral feelings, 
and conscientious scruples of the man, — one that must necessarily bring guilt 
on his sonl, as being an act against all his light and knowledge. I said that in 
such case, obedience would be sin. 

M He at once denied my conclusion, saying that the very circumstance of its 
being against onr notions of what was moral and religious — the very circum- 
stance of its being in open hostility to all our convictions, feelings, and conscience, 
made the act one of greater self-denial, and therefore all the more meritorious. 
He stated that humility and modesty became the members of the order of Jesus, 
and that whatever be the private convictions, feelings, or conscience of the indi- 
viduals, they must at once give way to the declared judgment of the superiors 
of the order ; that humility requires such surrender ; that duty demands obe- 
dience ; that religion demands self-denial, that the more difficult the obedience, 
the greater the merit, and that as to the character of the act commanded, the 
responsibility rests not with the subordinate members who obey, but with the 
superiors who give the command. 

44 1 felt that this was a principle that would justify any crime ; and l could not 
shrink from saying so. I saw that according to this principle, there was no 
treason against the state, and no villany against individuals, that might not bo 
perpetrated by a Jesuit ; he imagining at the moment, that the more hateful and 
revolting to his own feelings and convictions the act might be, the more really 
meritorious it was in the sight of God.” p. 24. 

After the first publication of this, Father Mazio, Professor of Canon Law 
in the Jesuit College, denied (in a published letter) that the Romish church, 
or rather, that the Order of the Jesuits, held to the necessity of obedience, 
in cases where it would be deemed sinful. He appealed to the Exercises of 
St, Ignatius Loyola, and to the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, for in- 
formation which would enable any one to correct Mr. S.'s mistake. To 
these documents Mr. S., in his fourth edition, betakes himself ; and from the 
latter of these works he produces the following passage, p. 43. 

44 That holy obedience may be perfect in us in every point, in execution, in 
36* 
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will, in intellect, doing whatever is enjoined os with all celerity, with spiritual 
joj and perseverance, persuading ourselves that all is right , suppressing every repug- 
nant thought of our oum, in a sure obedience, and that moreover in ail things which 
are determined by the Superior, wherein it cannot be defined, as is said, any 
kind of sin appears. And let every one persuade himself, that they who lire 
under obedience, should permit themselves to be moved and directed under 
Providence by their Superiors, just as if they webe a corpse ( ac si cadaver 
essent), which allows itself to be moved and handled in any way, or as the staff 
of an aged man (atque senis bacutus ) which serves him, wherever and in whatever 
thing he, who holds it m his hand, pleases to use it. Thus obedient, he should 
execute anything on which the Superior chooses to employ him in the service of 
the whole body of the Society, with cheerfulness of mind, and altogether believe 
that he will answer the Divine will better in that way than in any other which he can 
follow in compliance with his own wiU and differing judgment.” 

From the Exercises of the Founder of the Jesuitical Order, Mr S. next 
produces the following most extraordinary passage, p. 44. 

u In order that we may altogether be of the same mind, and in conformity with 
the Church herself, if she shall have defined anything to be black, which to our eyes 
appears to be white, we ought in the same toay to pronounce it to be black. — [Awlo- 
graph.] — That we may in all things attain to the truth, that we may not err in 
anything, we ought ever to hold it as a fixed principle that what I see to be 
white I shall believe it to be black, if the Hierarchical Church define it so to be” 

If now, as the Constitutions teach, every subordinate is to u permit himself 
to be moved and directed, under Providence, by his superiors, just as if he 
was a corpse , which allows itself to be moved and handled tn any way,” or 
“ as the staff of an aged man , which is entirely subservient to the pleasure 
of him who wields it,” then in the name of all that is called free-agency or 
conscience , where is a trace of either left for the subordinate ? Not one ; 
he is the veriest bond-slave among the whole human race. A corpse and a 
staff 1 for Jesuits to experiment on, and to handle at will ! In the whole 
creation of God there exists not a greater absurdity, nor a more complete 
annihilation of all that constitutes the being made in the image of his Crea- 
tor. And all this he is to be and do, as answering the highest end of his 
being. Nor is this all. According to the passage cited from p 24 of Mr. 
S., the greater the violence done to conscience and moral feeling, the greater 
the merit of the action in the doer. It shows that self-denial is carried to a 
higher point, than any mere abstaining from positive pleasure, or even in 
performing any outward penance. Here the conscience undergoes scourg- 
ing and laceration ; the moral sense is throttled ; and the poor victim be- 
comes not only like a lifeless staff or a corpse , but in reality a dead soul be- 
sides. The image of the living God is thus sacrilegiously defaced and mar- 
red, and nothing is left, in body or soul, of a free agent and a responsible 
human being, made to become higher than the angels. 

So much for the Constitutions of the Jesuit Order. But what shall we 
say to the extract from Loyola himself, the founder and Coryphaeus of the 
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■act? A member of the Order Sa “ ever to bold k — a fixed p r inciple, that 
what he sees to be white, he most believe to be black, if the Hierarchel 
Church define it to be so.” So then, it is not enough to tread under foot 
conscience, and treat the moral sense with contempt, but our understanding 
even is to be perverted and denied, and in the face of it we are called upon 
to tell and believe an absolute falsehood, as well as a downright absurdity. 

If that apostate archangel, who dared to steal into the paradise of God, 
and whisper a lie to our first parents, has in the stores of his invention any- 
thing more offensive to the majesty of truth and of human reason than ibis, his 
power and dexterity must be greater far than we have ever yet given him 
credit for ! We believe, were he himself to compete with the Jesuit for the 
honor of contriving the most stupendous falsehood, this prince of darkness 
would be compelled here to cry out : Do manus / 

What says an infallible authority, on the subject of what has been brought 
about by such Jesuit tactics ? In the Bull of Pope Clement XIV. (July 
21, 1773), this supreme and (in this case at least) infallible Pontiff, revokes 
the whole Order of the Jesuits, and “ suppresses and abolishes them ;” he 
confiscates all their property, and “ annuls and abolishes forever ” all their 
institutions, rules, decrees, constitutions, offices and the like. He gives his 
reasons for so doing : “ Complaints and quarrels are [by them] multiplied 
on every side ; in some places, dangerous seditions arose, tumults, discord, 
dissensions, scandals, which, weakening or entirely breaking the bands of 
Christian charity, excited the faithful to all the rage of party hatreds and 
enmities.” Clement then proceeds to state, that his “ dearly beloved sons 
in Christ, the kings of France, Spain, Portugal and Sicily, found themselves 
reduced to the necessity of expelling and driving from their States, kingdoms 
and provinces, these very companions of Jesus [the Jesuits], persuaded that 
there remained no other remedy for so great evils, and that this step was 
necessary, in order to prevent Christians from rising one against another, 
and from massacring each other in the very bosom of our common mother, 
the Holy Church.” So much for the practical workings of Jesuitism ! 

Infallibly true , in this case, I doubt not, is the testimony of this clever and 
common-sense Pope. All that the Jesuits have done, and are doing still, 
Berves abundantly to confirm the propriety of his decision. 

Mr. S/s Becond chapter, in respect to the pardoning power of the priest, 
is an admirably conducted argument, and one to which an answer by his 
Jesuit collocutor was evaded. 

In a subsequent chapter, the subject of Mariolatry , or the worship of Mary, 
is introduced. The declaration of the Jesuit visitor respecting this, we shall 
give from Mr. Seymour : 

“ My clerical friend, after a pause which I was unwilling to break, lest I should 
express myself as strongly as I felt, resumed the conversation, and said, that the 
worship of the Virgin Mary was a growing worship in Rome — that It was in- 
creasing in depth and intenseness of devotion ; and that there were now many 
of their divines, and he spoke of himself as agreeing with them in sentiment, 
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who were teaching that as a woman brought in death, so a woman was to bring 
in life ; — that as a woman brought in sin, so a woman was to bring in holiness j 
— that as Eve brought in damnation, so Mary was to bring in salvation ; and 
that the effect of this opinion was largely to increase the reverence and worship 
given to the Virgin Mary.” 

A little after, the same collocutor said : 

“ That to his own knowledge, the religion of Italy was latterly becoming less 
and less the religion of Christ; and that 1 the devotion of the most Holy Virgin, 1 
as he called it, was certain)/ on the increase.” 

In a subsequent part of the conversation, Mr. S. remarked, that the words 
of his collocutor “ seemed to imply that the religion of Rome was becoming 
more and more the religion of the Virgin Mary.” After this Mr. S. thus 
proceeds: 

“ I then added, that I had seen some remarkable things in a work by St Al- 
phonso De Liguori. It was entitled ‘ The Glories of Mary,’ and among other 
things described the vision of St Bernard, in which he beheld two ladders ex- 
tending from earth to heaven, — two ways by which the sinner could have access 
to heaven. At the top of one ladder appeared Jesus Christ At the top of the 
other ladder appeared the Virgin Mary ; and that while those, who endeavored 
to enter into heaven by the way of Christ’s ladder, fell constantly back and ut- 
terly failed, those, on the other hand, who tried to enter by the ladder of Mary, 
all succeeded, because she put forth her hands to assist and encourage them, 
I mentioned also, that I had seen this as an altar-piece in a Church at Milan, 
where the two ladders were represented, reaching from earth to heaven ; Jesus 
Christ at the head of one, and Mary at the head of the other ; and while none 
were succeeding by the ladder of Christ, all were succeeding by the ladder of the 
Virgin ! I added that this was degrading Christ, in order to exalt the Virgin, 
and that it was representing her as a more merciful and effectual Saviour, than 
the Saviour Himself! I felt that I could apply no other language to this, than 
that I could not imagine a more hideous blasphemy than the language of Ligu- 
ori, or a more frightful sacrilege than such a picture beside the altar of a Church.” 

From the same highly exalted saint, Alphonso de Liguori, Mr. S. quotes 
other passages contained in his work on the Glory of Christ; see pp. 164, 
seq. Among these is the following, which is stated by Liguori with his full 
approbation. It runs thus : “ St. Bernardine of Sienna does not fear to say, 
that all things, even God himself are subject to Mary’s empire,” ch. VI. § 1. 
Again : “ St Peter Damien goes still further, asking himself the question : 
Why has God, before he became incarnate in Mary’s womb, applied for her 
consent ? For two reasons, he replies : First, to oblige us to be very grate- 
ful to her ; and secondly, to teach us that our salvation depends on the will of 
the blessed Virgin” ch. V. § 1. 

All this is too shocking for a Protestant ear. It needs no comment He 
who does not shudder at the blasphemy, will be disgusted at the folly and 
downright heathenism of the whole. 
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In chap. IV. is an argument respecting the infallibility of the Pope, which 
is most triumphantly conducted. AVe should like to make long extracts, 
but our limits absolutely forbid it We trust that the book itself will soon 
be in the hands of many intelligent readers. The manner in which Mr. S. 
draws out from the Jesuit his tests of infallibility , and his masterly confute- 
tion of the whole, leaves scarcely anything more to be desired. 

Transubstantiation and the mass are considered in chap. IX, and treated 
in a way not less deserving of commendation. No wonder that the Jesuit 
with whom be conversed, “ concluded to make it his business to consult a 
certain Lecturer then in the College, and also their Professor, to whom such 
questions belonged ” But although Mr. S. saw the Jesuit afterwards, and 
had a long conversation with him after he liad seen the parties referred to, 
he never could get any answer to the inconsistencies of the Bomanists with 
regard to the mass, which Mr. 8. had urged. 

Many other subjects, such as indulgences, pardon of sin, celibacy, purga- 
tory, praying to saints, worship of pictures and statues, and in a word, all 
the important distinctive traits of Romanism, are fully discussed, and in the 
same eneigetic, discriminating and triumphant manner, as in the cases spe- 
cifically mentioned above. Were we to begin making extracts any further, 
we should not know where to stop. We should feel obliged to take in nearly 
the whole. 

Seldom has an assailant of Rome thrown larger bomb-shells or more de- 
vastating rockets into the very citadel and arsenal of the eternal city , than 
Mr. Seymour. He is entitled to the hearty thanks of every true Protestant ; 
and he well deserves them from even the Romanists themselves, for unmask- 
ing their deceptive leaders, and showing the world how unreasonable, un- 
scriptural and ungrounded their principles are. 

And now, while we are compelled to dismiss the book, for want of room 
to say more, we cannot dismiss the subject without a word to our Protestant 
religious public. 

Arc the Anglo-Saxons, Protestants, free-mcn, educated to read and reve- 
rence the Bible — are they to come under a religious dictation, which will 
wrest that precious book from their hands, and bid them go to a priest for 
all their knowledge ; and a priest too who prays for them only in the Latin 
tongue ? Are they to substitute Mary for Jesus Christ , nay for God the 
Father f Are they to be taught, that, cannibal-like, they are to eat the 
actual flesh and drink the blood of him, who has ascended to the right hand 
of God on high, where “ flesh and blood can never come ?** See 1 Cor. 15: 
50. Are they to become as corpses and a staff in the hands of a Jesuit Su- 
perior ? Are they, at the mere bidding of ecclesiastics, to bow down to 
pictures and images, and pray to saints ? Is a feeble, old, superstitious, 
haughty, domineering, time-serving, treacherous monk, on the throne of St. 
Peter, to dictate laws and customs and tithes and Peter-pence to the sons of 
the Pilgrims and of the godly in England who resisted unto blood Papal en- 
croachments ? Let the answer be No ! No 1 1 NO ! 1 ! in a voice of thun- 
der ft lat shall even cause the earth to quake, and which, reaching the inmost 
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recesses of the Vatican, shall make pale the empurpled and enthroned mock 
Majesty who sitteth there ! 

No young candidate for the ministry can be excused now, for not ac- 
quainting himself with Popery, and the arguments which overthrow it. Mr. 
S.'s book is a real Mxdtum in parvo , a true Vade mecunu In every part 
of our country the Romanists are spreading; in every part then our 
preachers and our leading laymen should furnish themselves with ar- 
mor, for the battle that sooner or later must ensue. Our all is prospectively 
at stake. Though the danger is, as yet, hardly a present one, to any alarm- 
ing extent, yet mark our words : The old contest will ere long be renewed, 
to make America as well as Ireland and Italy, bow in humble subjection at 
the feet of the Roman Pontiff. May we never live to see that day of more 
than Egyptian darkness ! But if the young men of this generation are not 
on the alert, and are not furnished with appropriate armor, they may live to 
see it, and to weep over it too, with tears of blood. M. S. 

n. Unity of the Human Race . 1 

Dr. Bachman has long been pastor of a Lutheran church in Charleston, 
and Professor in the college there. He is highly and widely esteemed as a 
gentlemen, and a thorough and indefatigable scholar. We take pleasure in 
noticing a book from the distant South, which contains discussions so candid 
and able, on a subject so vitally interesting to the naturalist and the Chris- 
tian philologist. 

The book has marked characteristics. One is its originality. The author 
has spent a long life in making personal experiments in some of the more 
important departments of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Almost 
every page contains some record of facts observed or experiments made by 
the author himself. By means of correspondents and personal friends, he 
has been put in possession of many curious phenomena, and valuable and 
rare specimens in Natural History. We have seldom perused a volume 
which is so full of the results of personal investigation. A second charac- 
teristic of the work is its exclusive scientific character. It meets the oppo- 
nents of the unity of the human race on their own ground. Dr. Bachman, 
though he fully believes in the conclusiveness of the Scriptural argument, 
yet leaves it entirely out of consideration. We may mention, as a third 
characteristic, the candor with which the argument is conducted, notwith- 
standing much provocation to the indulgence of a contrary spirit It is well 
known that there are in the Southern States some opponents of the doctrine 
of the unity of the race, whose discussions have been marked with not a lit- 
tle bitterness and personality. We add that the whole subject was earnestly 
discussed for several evenings in successive weeks, by a literary society in 
Charleston, S. C., composing all the leading men of science there. 

1 The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, examined on the Principles 
of 8cience. By John Bachman, D. D., Professor of Natural History in the Col- 
lege of Charleston, and member of many learned Societies. Charleston, S. C. : 
C. Canning. 1850. pp. 312. 8vo. 
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The positions which Dr. B. thinks he has sustained by sufficient proofs, 
or which are self-evident, are such as these : There is but one true species 
in the genus homo. All the varieties show a complete correspondence in 
the number of the teeth, and in the 208 additional bones in the body. They 
are perfectly alike in the peculiarity of the shedding of the teeth, in erect 
stature, in the articulation of the head with the spinal column, in the poe* 
session of two hands, in the absence of the intermaxillary bone, in the teeth 
of equal length, in a smooth skin of the body, and a head covered with hair, 
in the number and arrangement of the muscles, the digestive and all the 
other organs, in the organs of speech and the power of singing, in the pos- 
session of mental faculties, conscience and the hope of immortality ; they are 
all omnivorous, capable of inhabiting all climates, have a slower growth 
than any other animal, are subject to similar diseases ; the varieties in men 
are not greater than are known to exist among domestic animals ; all the va- 
rieties of men produce with each other a prolific offspring which is perpetu- 
ated in new races, which is not the case with any two species of animals, etc. 

A considerable part of the volume is taken up in examining two papers 
published by Dr. Morton of Philadelphia, in Silliman’s Journal in 1847, in 
which Dr. M. undertook to prove from facts, “ that different species of ani- 
mals are capable of producing together a prolific hybrid offspring ; therefore 
hybridity ceases to be a test of specific affiliation, and consequently the 
mere fact that the several races of mankind produce with each a more or 
less fertile progeny, constitutes in itself no proof of the unity of the human 
species.” Dr. Bachman, in our opinion, has conclusively shown that some 
of Dr. M.’s facts are not supported by competent authority ; that others are 
disproved by naturalists of a higher order ; and that, when his statements 
have been freed from matters resting on very doubtful authority, the result 
proves that his facts militate against his theory, and in reality support the 
doctrine of the unity of the human species. In another part of the volume, 
Dr. B. states his objections to the views of Professor Agassiz, and maintains 
that the same species of animals, as far as our knowledge extends, is not 
created in separate localities. 

HI. The Typology of Scripture . 1 

Martin Luther was accustomed to say, that human nature was like a 
drunken Dutchman, who, in attempting to mount his horse on one side, was 
sure to tumble over on the other. On all topics of permanent interest the 
human mind is like a vibrating pendulum, now away up from the true cen- 
tre on one side, and then again immediately as far away from it on the 
other. A few generations since, almost all writers, preachers and students 
of the Bible gloried in the types, and found them on every page of the Bible 
“ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” He that found the greatest number of 

1 The Typology of Scripture, by Rev. Patrick Fairbairn. Two volumes in one. 
Philadelphia: Daniels & Smith. 1852. 
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types (and the more odd and grotesque they were the better), was the 
greatest Scripturist, especially if he sought them where they were very hard 
to find, and where nobody had ever before thought of looking for them. As 
it is in the back-woods, “ a man was famous according as he had lifted up 
axes upon the thick trees ; n and the thicker the tree the greater the fame. 
It was an inexhaustible source of innocent amusement to the pious mind 
gravely playful ; and to minds of a different cast a source of amusement not 
always innocent. The solemn wit of John Bunyan and the mournful mirth- 
fulness of Immanuel Swedenborg, here found abundant materials to work 
upon ; and many a time at little reunions, around the crackling fire of a 
farmer’s kitchen, have we heard and seen solid New England deacons 
scintillate and sparkle from the portals of the great temple in Ezekiel, and 
from among the herds of clean and unclean beasts in Moses, in a manner 
that was to us youngsters utterly astounding. Those were great times, and 
had no little influence in forming our minds to an intense love of biblical 
study. u It turns on my mind (said one) that the lilly work on top of the 
temple pillar (2 Kings 7: 20 — 22), and the pomegranates over against the 
belly of the same, are a type of the ministry, and it signifieth, that if ministers 
will do their duty and be pillars in the church, the Lord will adorn their 
heads and feed their bellies.” Now think of such savory and quickening 
exposition of Scripture, and call to mind the doughnuts and cheese, the ap- 
ples and cider, that garnished the close of the social party. But the march 
of improvement shut up the bright old fireplace, and fixed there a dark, 
gloomy cook-stove ; the temperance reform took away the cider ; and a dry, 
rationalizing exegesis flattened down the types as smooth as a fire-shovel. 
The types were all gone — human nature, in trying to reach the saddle on 
one aide, had overreached and tumbled to the ground on the other — the 
pendulum was at the extreme point of the opposite vibration. 

But, courage ; we begin to breathe again. Here is a new book on the 
types, and a very big book too *, and a book learnedly and ably written. 
Can we get into the saddle now without tumbling back to where we were 
fifty years ago ? 

If the New Testament is to be received as the authoritative interpreter of 
the Old, the Old Testament is throughout typical of the New. Says De 
Wette himself, one of the severest and most rationalizing of sober interpret- 
ers : u The entire Old Testament was a great prophecy, a great type , of Him 
who was to come. The typological comparison of the New Testament with 
the Old is by no means a mere play of fancy. Christianity lay in Judaism 
as leaves and fruit do in the seed.” 

We hail with pleasure Mr. Fairbaim’s very able book, as an indication of 
good for the future. Though not by any means assenting to all his conclu- 
sions, we commend his book to earnest study, both for the subject of it, and 
the learned and instructive manner in which the subject is treated. This 
whole topic needs to be gone over entirely anew, and here is a good intro- 
duction to a good work. Mr. F. aims at a thorough discussion of principles, 
and that is just what we need* C. E. S. 
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IV. Stuart’s Commentary on the Book of Proverbs . 1 

This is the last work from the pen of Prof. Stuart ; he corrected the 
last proof sheet only two days before his death. Both this commentary and 
the one preceding it on Ecclesiastes, exhibit a mellowness of spirit which 
savors of the good man ripening for heaven ; and the style is more condensed 
and, in that respect more agreeable, than in some of the works which were 
written in the unabated freshness and exuberant vigor of his mind. In 
learning and critical acumen they are equal to his former works ; and there 
is a touching interest about them which belongs to scarcely any of the oth- 
ers. No English reader, we venture to say, can elsewhere find so complete 
a philological exposition of these two important books of the Old Testament ; 
and all the friends of Biblical learning will be glad to secure for themselves 
the last contributions to sacred science of that ardent, active and generous 
mind, which for forty years kept them constantly awake. C. E. S. 


V. Works of Lyman Beecher, D. D.* 

Few men, if any, have ever excelled Dr. Lyman Beecher in genuine 
pulpit power. His mind is thoroughly of the New England stamp ; and 
whatever subject it touches, its constant struggle is for definiteness , clearness 
and utility . Whatever it may be, dogma, metaphor or fact, it must be as 
exactly shaped and as easily seen and as effectively handled, as a Yankee 
whittling knife, or he will none of it. Beautiful tropes which adorn noth- 
ingness and cover up emptiness, fine language which would express a thought 
handsomely, if there were any thought there to be expressed by it, language 
which is a mere cloud in the sunlight, poetic imaginings which float in the 
air by their own specific levity and never touch either earth or heaven, for 
such things as these you will look in vain among Dr. Beecher’s works. Like 
a true Yankee schoolmaster, if he intends to use a birch rod, he strips 
off all the leaves in the first place ; and then come the blows in right-hearty 
good earnest. * 

In his style there is conciseness and pungency, brilliancy and vigor, clear- 
ness and sharpness, rhetoric and logic, in remarkable combination. Thou- 
sands who have heard him, and other thousands who can never hear him, will 
Tend these pages with delight ; and young ministers who wish to learn how 
to preach to some purpose, should make these sermons their study. 

The first volume contains the widely and justly celebrated Discourses on 
Atheism and on Intemperance ; and the second, the most admired of the 

1 A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, by Moses Stuart, lately Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. New York : M. W. 
Dodd. 1852. pp. 432. 12mo. 

a Works of Lyman Beecher, D. D. Vols. I. and II. Boston*. John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1852. 
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Occasional Discourses. The subsequent volumes will contain other sermons 
and lectures, which have never before appeared in print. 

We congratulate our venerable friend on his healthy, active and happy 
old age, in which he is still bringing forth fruit ; and we congratulate the 
religious public on this rich accession to their literary treasures ; and we 
make our bow profoundly to the numerous fruit-bearing branches which 
have grown from the old trunk. C. £. S. 


VL The New Testament translated from the Syriac . 1 

Dr. Murdock, at the age of seventy-five, in less than one year, has com- 
pleted a work that would have been highly creditable as the result of two 
years labor of a scholar in the prime of life. The language of the old Syriac 
Version of the New Testament, is almost identical with the common speech 
of Palestine in the time of Christ ; the version itself is of the earliest anti- 
quity, reaching up almost, if not quite, to the apostolic age ; it is a work also, 
in a critical point of view, of the highest merit. Competent judges have 
pronounced it the best translation of the New Testament ever made. 

Though it is not agreeable to us to read legate instead of apostle , and vu> 
ifier instead of saviour , and though we do not think fidelity to the original 
required these words ; yet we do not hesitate to say that Dr. Murdock and 
Iris publishers have done their respective portions of the work admirably 
well, and we wish them an abundant remuneration. C. E. S. 


VU. The Book oe Genesis in Arabic. 

We. have before us a beautiful copy of the book of Genesis in Arabic, 
from the press of the American Mission in Syria. It is the commencement 
of a new translation of the Bible into the language of Ishmael, by the Ameri- 
can missionaries, especially the Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, one of the most classical 
Arabic scholars of die living generation. 

'What would father Abraham say, if he were now to revisit the earth and 
light upon the land of his ancient sojournings ? He would find there both 
the children of Sarah and the children of Hagar, as he left them there when 
he died and was buried by his sons Isaac and Ishmael in the field of Mac- 
pelah ; but what a strange mutation of things ! how sadly the legitimate heirs 
have fallen from their possessions and their dignity ! — and though neither 
race have forgotten the true God, and though both yet venerate the memory 
of Abraham their father ; yet neither of them have the faith of Abraham, 
nor are they like him the friends of God. And lo ! men of a new race, 
strange both in countenance and speech, one of the far distant tribes blessed 
in Abraham’s great Descendant, have crossed the to him shoreless ocean, 
from a land in his time unknown and probably not then in existence, to lead 

1 The New Testament translated from the Syriac Peshito Version, by James 
Murdock, D. D. New York : Stanford & Swords. 1851. 
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bis children back to their father’s faith, and to give God’s Holy Word to 
both branches of his family ! 

Oar friend, Dr. Smith, requests us, in looking over this translation, “ to 
note any expressions that may seem to savor of a local dialect,” etc. We can 
conscientiously assure our learned friend, that we have not discovered any 
such expressions, that so far as we have been able to examine the translation 
(and we have looked it carefully through), it seems to us as classical and 
elegant in diction, as it certainly is neat and beautiful in typography. 

How glorious, both in a literary and religious view, have already been the 
results of the forty years’ labor of the American Bcfeurd of Missions ! 

C. E. S. 


ARTICLE IX. 

SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


The number of Students at the German Universities during the winter 
of 1851-2, has been as follows: 


Berlin, 


Not 
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The number of students during the year 1850-1 was as follows: 



Winter of 

Summer 


Winter of 

Summer 


1850-1. 

1851. 


1850-1. 

1851. 

Basil, 

65 

65 

Jena, 

876 

484 

Berlin, 

2107 

2199 

Kiel, 
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Berne, 
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882 
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Erlangen, 
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Munich, 

1884 

1817 

Freiburg in 7 
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Munster, 
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Olmiitz, 
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Giessen, 
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Prague, 
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Gottingen, 
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Rostock, 
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122 

Gratz, 

611 

611 

Tubingen, 

805 
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Greifswald, 
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Vienna 



Halle, 

624 

646 

Wurzburg, 

672 

640 

Heidelberg, 

580 

624 

Zurich, 

195 

201 

Innspruck 


257 





In twenty-five universities (omitting Kiel, Innspruck and Vienna) there 
were, in the winter semester of 1850-1, 16,128 students, of whom 1759 were 
not matriculated. The number of professors ordinarii was 781 ; extraordi- 
nary, 815 ; honorary, 86 ; privat docenten, 849 ; whole number of teachers, 
1481. At eleven universities, the number of Catholics studying theology 
was 1802; at seventeen universities, the number of Protestants studying 
theology was 1641 ; at twenty-three universities, the number of law students 
was 5,800 ; the medical students at twenty-three universities were 8,080 ; 
students of philosophy (including philology, etc.) at twenty-four universities 
was 2,791. 

At twenty-seven universities (omitting Vienna) in the summer semester 
of 1851, there were 16,074 students, of whom 1,670 were not matriculated. 
The number of professors ordinarii was 816 ; extraordinary, 880 ; honorary, 
87; privat docenten, 408; total, 1586. 

Bonn had, during the last year, a greater number of students than ever 
before. Among these it boasted of eight princes ! The number of Catholic 
theologians was 196 ; of evangelical, 77. The popularity of the university 
is not perhaps owing so much to any great distinction in its professors, as to 
its almost unequalled situation in the valley of the Rhine ; to its mixed char- 
acter as a Catholic and a Protestant Seminary, being in the midst of a great 
Catholic population ; to its accessibility to foreign countries ; and to its being 
a favorite university of the king of Prussia. Among its eminent professors 
are Lassen, the orientalist, Welcker and Hitachi, the classical philologists, and 
the theologians Bleek, Doraer and Rothe. 

Erlangen is the Protestant university for Bavaria, and is distinguished for 
its evangelical character. About half the students are preparing for the 
ministry. Prof. William Stahl, who has taken Schmittenner’s place in Gies- 
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sen, is considered a great loss to Erlangen. Among the well known profes- 
sors are Von Raumer, Ebrard, Hofmann, etc. 

Giessen is likely to lose its department of Catholic Theology, by the estab- 
lishment of a seminary at Mayence. At the last semester there was but one 
Catholic student of theology at Giessen. Liebig is the great attraction at 
this university. It is thought that he will remain here, though strong induce- 
ments are held oat to him at Heidelberg. His laboratory and means for 
experimenting are of the most perfect character. 

At Gottingen there are 124 students of theology. Wieseler has gone to 
Kiel in Liebner’s place. Matthdi and Liinemann, the commentator, have 
been made professors extraordinarii of theology. 

Breslau has lately lost a very distinguished astronomer by the death Dr. 
Von BoguslawskL 

The university of Heidelberg has purchased the very valuable mineral 
cabinet of Dr. Schuler of Jena. 

The university of Jena has experienced a very severe loss in the death 
of Dr. Ferdinand Hand, Professor of Eloquence. He was bom at Flanen, 
Feb. 15, 1786, and died at Jena, March 14, 1851. He had been professor 
in the university since 1817. He studied under Hermann, with whom he 
afterwards kept up a constant correspondence. He was also highly bene- 
fited by the instructions of the philosopher Cams. He was an accomplished 
scholar in the fine arts, as well as in philology. Ilis house was the centre 
of the musical talent in Jena. The works which have made his name hon- 
ored throughout the classical world, are his Tursellinus, 4 vols., 1829 — 45, 
on the Latin particles, his Manuals of Larin Style, his Manual for Exercises, 
etc. Prof. Hand was most estimable in all the relations of life, and took a 
leading part in everything intended to promote the well-being of his fellow cit- 
izens. On the 16th of May, 1851, the veteran Dr. J. T. L. Danz died at Jena. 
He had been for some years an emeritus professor, and was nearly eighty- 
three years of age. The last years of his life were employed in investiga- 
tions on the German, Greek, Latin andJEIebrew languages, which fill seve- 
ral Ms. volumes. At his death he had reached the word lux ! 

The university of Kiel has suffered greatly in consequence of the war 
and subsequent commotions in Schleswig-Holstein. A letter writer there 
says : “ We have troublous times here. God only knows what will be the 
end!” Some students have gone to foreign universities; others are com- 
pelled to give up a university education. 

Three eminent professors in the university of Leipsic, Haupt, Jaho and 
Mommsen, have lately resigned their places. It is still earnestly hoped that 
they will resume their offices. Dr. Liobner from Kiel, in his introductory 
lecture at Leipsic, spoke on the relation of theology to philosophy, taking 
occasion to attack “ the Schleiermacher tendency.” 

The departure of Dr. Lehnerdt from Konigsberg for Berlin, was honored 
with tokens. of the highest regard for his person, and with sorrow for the 
loss which the university and people of the former place have sustained. 
He takes with him a very valuable private library. 

37* 
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We have been unable to procure any account of the nolaber of students 
at the university of Vienna. It still enjoys the special oversight of the 
“paternal” government Dr. Galba, a privat docent, was lately dismissed, 
because he spoke too freely in his lectures of a “ rationelle Politik.” The 
philosophical faculty recently chose a dean who was a Protestant This 
choice was set aside as illegal, in consequence of the representations of the 
theological faculty. The Academy of Sciences at Vienna have given s prite 
of 1000 florins to Dr. Franz Miklosich for his Comparative Grammar of all 
the Slavic languages. 

The university of Pesth in Hungary have secured, as a private teacher of 
the oriental languages, a young man of extraordinary attainments by the 
name of Repicsky. He will instruct in Arabic, Turkish, Persian and San- 
skrit The number of students in 1850-1 was 742, of whom 506 attended 
the Hungarian lectures ; the rest, the German. 

The students at Olmiitz fall off in the summer session, as there are no 
teachers for many special studies. 

The number of Protestant students of theology at Tubingen was, in 1850-1, 
152 ; Catholic, 147. The university library contains about 200,000 volumes, 
50,000 dissertations and 2000 MSS. There are three catalogues. Two of 
them are alphabetical, one for the librarian and one for the public, the latter 
in twelve folio volumes. The third is a catalogue by subjects, divided into 
twelve departments, viz. philosophy, mathematics and natural sciences, phi- 
lology, art, political economy, history, theology, law, medicine, general lite- 
rature, matters relating to Wiirtemburg, and manuscripts. 

The university of Dorpat inTinland at the close of 1850 had 50 professors 
ordinarii, 4 extraordinarii, and 1 7 other teachers ; total, 51. The number of 
students was 620, of volumes in the library, 82,777. 

The three Dutch universities had, in 1849-50, on their books 1037 stu- 
dents, of whom 454 were at Leyden, 86 7 at Utrecht and 216 at Groningen. 
The athenaeum in Amsterdam had 117 students, that in Deventer 11. The 
last two do not confer degrees. 

The aged neologist, Paul us, died, as our readers well know, at Heidel- 
berg, Aug. 10, 1851, He was born at Leonberg near Stuttgard, Sept. 1 , 1761, 
He was active in literary labors till the close of life, though he had not lec* 
tured since 1844. The skeptical tendency, of which he was one of the 
principal authors, long ago left him far behind. 

Another veteran scholar, Prof. J. G. Gruber, died at Halle, Aug. 7, 
1851. He was born at Naumberg, Nov. 29, 1774. He was transferred from 
Wittenberg to Halle, on the dissolution of the university in the fbrmer place. 
He was for many years one of the editors of the Allgemeine Litt Zeitung. 
With Ersch be fbunded the great “ Encyclopaedia of Sciences and Art,” 
which has now reached its 103d volume. Under his editorship the section 
A — G was nearly completed. 

Professor Franz of Berlin, author of the Elementa Epigraphicee Graecae, 
and latterly associated with Bockh, as editor of the great Corpus Inscrip* 
tiouum Graecarum, died, in 1851, at the early age of forty-five. 
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Fifteen volumes of the 44 Corpus Refbrmatoram,” edited by Bretschneider, 
were published at the time of his death. Bindseil of Halle is now the editor. 
Vols. 16, 17 and 18 will complete Melanchthon’s classical works. The first 
two are now published. Subsequent volumes will be occupied with his 
theological writings. 

The “ Studien und Kritiken,” January Heft, 1852, contains the following 
articles : By Ullmann, an article introductory to the new volume, reviewing 
the last quarter of a century, which has passed since the establishment of the 
S. and K. By Schenkel, “ The Object of Biblical Theology,” delivered on 
occasibn of the inauguration of the author as Prof. Ord. at Heidelberg. By 
Tiele, a criticism on “ Kurtz on the Unity of Genesis.” By Pfeiffer, “ The 
date of the Composition of the Epistle of James.” This number contains 
reviews of 44 Thenus’s Commentary on the Books of the Kings,” and other 
recent publications. Further, in the practical department, an address by 
Dr. Schenkel on 44 The Importance of the Ministerial Calling,” delivered by 
the author at the opening of the Preacher’s Seminar}* at Heidelberg. Also 
an article by West, on 44 The Propriety and Import of the Christian Oath.” 
The April Heft contains first an article by Bleek, on 44 The time of the 
Composition of Zachariah, chaps. 9 — 14 ; with expository comments.” Also, 
by Kathardt (a licentiate at Erlangen), an article on “"Epyor rov teov and 
w/<rr*f, in their mutual relation, according to John’s Gospel.” By Umbreit, 
on 44 The Change of the name Saul to Paul,” and by Ullmann, 44 A word 
from France.” A review of Martensen’s Dogmatik, by Dr. Schoberlein; 
and of Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, by Kienlen ; a notice of the proceedings 
at the 4th Evangelical 44 Churchday,” at Elberfeld ; and the new programme 
of the Hague Society for the defence of the Christian Religion. 

The Lutheran 44 Zeitschrift” of Rudelbach and Guericke, for 1851, con- 
tained among other articles the following : by Dr. Kurtz, on 44 Symbolism in 
the Old Testament worship ;” by Neumann, 44 Symbolism in the Mosaic 
worship by Delitsch , 44 When did Obadiah prophesy ?” by Kiel , 44 Names 
of God in the Pentateuch by Rudelbach , 44 State- Religion and Religious 
Freedom by Strobel , 44 The danger of a Protestant Papacy ;” by Althaus, 
44 Lutheran Church Constitutions;” by Voss, 44 Satanology by Delitsch, 
44 Two Inquiries respecting the Prophet Joel,” and 44 Critical Inquiries con- 
cerning the Pastoral Epistles.” The January Heft for 1852 contains an 
article by Hoke, on 44 The doctrine of the Church and its Office ;” by Manch- 
meyer , 44 The Office of the New Testament ;” by Strobel, a continuation of 
his article on 44 The danger of a Protestant Papacy,” etc, 

Baur and Zeller’s 44 Jahrbuch” for 1851 contains from Dr. Baur, 44 Intro- 
duction to the New Testament as Theological Science, etc.” (continued 
through three numbers) ; 44 The Nature of Montanism,” and 44 A defence of 
Calvin against Catholic aspersions.” From Zeller, 44 The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, its composition and character” (continued through four numbers). 
From Schweizer, 44 Sebastian Castellio as opponent of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of Predestination.” From Planck, 44 Ground Elements of the idea of 
Redemption.” From Beck, 44 The Value of the Old Testament conception 
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of Immortality.” From Hitachi, “ The present position of Criticism respect- 
ing the Synoptical Gospels,” etc. The January Heft for 1852 contains from 
Baur, “ Contributions to the Interpretation of the Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians,” and on PhiL 2: 6 seq. ; an article by Schweitzer on Moses Amyraldus ; 
one by Hilgenfeld on the Gospel of Mark ; and one by Zeller on Bruno 
Bauer’s Criticisms on Acts. 

Dr. Julius Muller’s “ Zeitschrift fur theologische Wissenschaft, etc.” con- 
tains in its second volume (1851) articles from Prof. Jacobi, 44 Remembrances 
of Neander,” and M A review of the new edition of Origines’ Philosophou- 
mena from Lange of Zurich, “ von dem Zweifachen Bewusstsein, insbeson- 
dere von dem Nachtbewusstsein und seinem polar en Yerhalten zu dem Ta- 
gesbewusstsein des Menschen by LUcke, a review of Martensen’s Dogma tik; 
from Muller, w Discussions on the Principles of the Evangelical Church, ac- 
cording to their formal side,” and a review of 44 The Science of Modern 
Speculative Theology in its principles,” by C. A. Thilo ; from Neander, a 
letter to Prof Schaff of Mercersberg, and a sketch of Ratherius ; from Nitsch, 
an article on u Law and Gospel in their special relation to the Christian 
community,” in three parts (not yet complete) ; from Pfeiffer, on the Temp- 
tation of Christ ; from Reuter, two articles on The Problem and the Nature 
of Dogmatic Discussion ; by Karl Ritter, one on Hebron, the City of the Pa- 
triarchs ; by Scherer, a rejoinder to Merle D’Aubigne ; from Schneider, a 
letter of Neander’s ; from Rudolph Stier, 44 On Inspiration — a rejoinder 
from Tholuck, a reply to Stier’s rejoinder, and two articles on the Lutheran 
doctrine on the fundamental articles of the Christian faith ; from Ullmann, 
44 The words of Christ, 4 He who is not with me is against me,’ and 4 He who 
is not against you is for you,’ in their mutual relation,” etc. 

Prof. Ewald of Gottingen has published three volumes of his 44 Annual of 
Biblical Science” (Jahrbucher der Biblisclien Wissenschaft). It is in a 
duodecimo form. The last volume, that for 1850, contains 294 pages. 
About 180 pages are taken up with essays by the author on the Interpreta- 
tion of the Biblical History of the Creation ; the Strophes in Job ; the Greek 
Proverb-book of Jesus, the son of Sirach ; a continuation of the essay on the 
Origin and Nature of the Four Gospels, etc. The remainder of the volume 
contains the usual brief survey of the works in biblical science, which ap- 
peared in Germany, England, etc. in 1850. It includes a notice of the more 
important articles in the periodicals, as well as of independent works. Those 
who know the character and writings of Prof. Ewald, need not be told that 
the praise which is bestowed is faint and 44 far between.” The Tubingen and 
Erlangen schools are alike the objects of his contempt. With the late Dr. Ge- 
senius, he had no fellowship. Tholuck and Hengstenberg are alike put out of 
the pale. With Dr. Samuel Lee of England, he has long been in open hostil- 
ity. Of course his judgment of books must be received with much allowance. 

Of the more important works, noticed by Ewald in his third volume, are 
the third edition of Von Raumer’s Palestine ; the first and second volumes 
of Ritter’s Geography of Palestine and Syria ; Lynch’s Expedition to the 
Jordan, etc. (highly commended as honorable to the author and his country') j 
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Teschendorf's edition of the Seventy; Meier's Commentary on Isaiah; 
Hahn’s and 8chlottmann's Commentaries on the book of Job; Hitzig’s 
Daniel (“ containing some good investigations"); Ewald's translation and 
exposition of the first Three Gospels; the second edition of Ebrard's 
“Kritik" of the Evangelical History ; Smith on Paul's Voyage (“no inter- 
preter of the Acts can hereafter neglect this work ") ; Steinhofer's Commen- 
tary on the Romans ; Liinemann’s Commentary on the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, and Huther’s on the Pastoral Epistles ; the third edition of Tholuck 
on the Hebrews, and L. Stengel's on the same bode ; Ebrard and Wiesen- 
ger's continuation of Olshausen's Commentary ; Knobel's “ Volkertafel der 
Genesis" (commended as an important work), etc. 

Dr. Frankel, with the cooperation of others, has recently established a 
Monthly Periodical : “ Fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums.” 
Three numbers had appeared before the close of 1851. 

For some years there has been no Review in Germany devoted purely to 
Philosophy. Drs. Wierth, Fichte and others have recently established a 
Philosophical Quarterly entitled “ Studien PhDosophische," die first number 
of which appeared last autumn. 

In addition to the Classical Quarterlies which have been long established, 
we notice the appearance about a year ago of No. I. of a new Quarterly de- 
voted to purely philological investigation in the Latin, Greek and German 
• languages. With the constant support of such men as Bopp, J. Grimm, 
Curtins, Hartung, Benary, Weber, Zumpt and others whose names have 
already appeared in its pages, the review will be of no ordinary value. Its 
title is “ Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung," etc. ; the editors 
are Drs. Aufirecht and Kuhn. 

In the department of Exegesis and Biblical Criticism, the following recent 
works deserve notice. A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, by Dr. 
August Simson, of Konigsberg, which is highly commended ; on Micah, by 
Caspari, of the Norwegian university at Christiana (well known as the au- 
thor of an Arabic Grammar, etc.) ; on the 68th Psalm, by Ed. Reuss, Jena, 
pp. 106; on the Apocalypse, by Hengstenberg (Vol. H. Abth. 2,), tbe 
second edition of whose Commentary on the Psalms* is just completed; a 
second edition of H. A. W. Meier's Commentary on the Epistle to tbe Ga- 
latians ; a continuation of Bruno Bauer's w Krifcik der Evangelien, etc." ; and 
a Commentary on the 2d Epistle of Peter, by W. O. Dietlein, who main- 
tains zealously, and triumphantly it is thought, the genuineness of the Epis- 
tle. The well known Commentary of Gerlach, interrupted by the author’s 
death, is now taken up by Dr. Sebmieder, Professor in the seminary at 
Wittenberg. The First Part of Vol. IV., which has just appeared, pp. 626, 
contains a biographical notice of the former Commentator ; and the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Notes of Dr. S. are concise, clear, 
and profound. Prof. Dr. Frz. Delitzsch has published a Commentary on 
Solomon's Song, pp. vii., 289. The author's theory is, that this book was de- 
signed to present the true Biblical conception of the marriage relation. Dr. 
Maurer, Frz. J. B. D., the well known commentator, has recently published 
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44 A Compendious Lexicon of the Hebrew and Chaldee of the Old Testament,” 
pp. xii., 1159. Dr. Julius Furst has also commenced the publication of a 
new Hebrew and Chaldee Old Testament Lexicon. It is to be speedily- 
completed in 6 parts, the first of which has already appeared, p. 176, hand- 
somely published by B. Tauchnitz, Leipsic ; price not to exceed four and a 
half thalers; (the price of Maurer's is two thalers.) The 16th edition of 
Gesenius*s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Rodiger, has recently appeared. 

The 5th Part of Vol. II. of the very valuable Polyglott Bible, edited by Drs. 
Stier and Theile, is now published ; and among the many new editions of the 
German Bible issuing from the press, we notice one of special value, pub- 
lished at Halle, under the supervision of Drs. Bindfiel and Niemeyer. Part 
1, pp. 240 has appeared. It is carefully corrected by the original edition. 
44 A Harmony of the Synoptical Gospels, illustrated by selections from the 
church literature and traditions older than Irenaeus,” by Prof. Auger, of 
Leipsic. 44 The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles,” edited by Prof. Tischen- 
dorf. Prof. T. has revised the six apocryphal Acts, formerly edited by 
Thilo, and has added seven, which he now for the first time edits from man- 
uscripts. In connection with this we notice an essay on 44 The Origin and 
use of the Apocryphal Gospels,” by Prof. T. ; an essay to which a prize was 
recently awarded by the Hague 44 Society for the defence of the Christian 
Religion.” A Commentary on the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, edited by Drs. O. F. Fritsche, of Zurich, and W. Grimm, of Jena. 
Vol. I., just published (Fritsche ed.) contains the 8d Book of Ezra, Baruch, 
and the smaller fragments. Three other volumes, which complete the work, 
are expected to appear within this year, in a form like that of De Wette’s 
New Testament Commentaries. (Gersdorf’s Repert. commends the work 
highly.) A Commentary by Wessel Albert von Hengel, on the 15th Chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians, pp. xii., 269. Part 2 of Schlottmann's Commentary on 
Job; Vol. 4 of Hengstenberg on the Psalms (2d ed.) ; Part 2 of Liicke’s 
44 Introduction to the Apocalypse, and apocalyptical Literature in general,” 
(2d revised and enlarged ed.). Part 1 of Li sco’s 44 Practical Commentary 
on the Old Testament, (2d enlarged ed., without the text). 44 Der Schrift- 
beweis,” by Prof. Hofinann, of Erlangen ; an Exegetico-dogmatical discus- 
sion of the Biblical arguments for the various doctrines of Dogmatic Theology, 
Part 1. By Dr. L. Reinke (Catholic), 44 Contributions to the interpretation 
of the Old Test.” The work discusses the origin and true solution of the 
numerical difficulties and contradictions of the Old Testament ; the right of 
the Israelites to Canaan, and the various modes of justifying the plundering 
and destruction of the Canaanites, and Jephthah’s vow, pp. vii. 582. Vol. I. 
of a 2d edition of Steins 44 Discourses of the Lord Jesus.” 44 Die Weisheitfs 
Lehre der Hebraer,” by Dr. Bruch, of Strasburg ; an attempt to develop, 
principally from the didactic portions of the Old Testament, the philosophi- 
cal system of the Hebrews, of which, strangely enough, they alone of all an- 
cient nations have often been considered destitute. Dr. Z. Frankel, whose 
4 Vorstudicn zum Septuaginta’ is well known, has recently written a work, 
44 Ueber den Einfiuss der palastinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
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Hermeneutik.” Of some interest with regard to Luther's German Bible, is 
the 44 History of the Bible translations (German) before Luther, together 
with 34 of the earlier versions of Matth. 3th, by Dr. Kehrein. The author's 
object is to discuss the claim of Luther's translation to originality. Kindred 
works in the department of oriental literature, are an edition of the Book of 
Henoch in Ethiopic, edited by Dr. Aug. Dillman, and the Book of Genesis 
according to Aba-Sa : Ido's Arabic version from the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
edited by Dr. Kuenen ; also, 44 Pistil Sophia, a Gnostic work ascribed to 
Valentinus, 7 * translated from the Copticinto Latin by Schwartze, and edited 
by Petermann. In the oriental department we have also the first two volumes 
of a History of Arabic literature, by von Hammer Purgstall. These bring 
down the history to A. D. 750/ Also, from Spiegel, u Alexander Sage bei 
den Orientalen," and the first part of a new edition of the (Zend) Avesta. 
From Ewald, a treatise on the Phoenician views of the Creation, and the 
historical merit of Sanchoniathon. The Catalogues report among other 
works: the first part of Pfizmaier’s great Worterbuch der Japoniscben 
Sprache ; the continuation of Freytag's Commentary on the Hairuu» ; the 
Pehlvi Bundehesh, edited by Westergaard, with a dissertation on the anti- 
quity of the Pehlvi language ; Heldensagen von Firdusi, consisting of selec- 
tions from the Shah Nameh, translated into German by A. F. von Schaack, 
with an Introduction on the Iranian Epos. An Article read by Lepsius in 
the Berlin Academy, on 44 The first circle of the Egyptian Gods, and its his- 
torico-mythdogical origin, ” has just appeared in print A new Sanscrit 
Grammar has just been published, by Dr. Benfry, of Gottingen. We notice 
-also two interesting works on the ancient and modern pagan systems : Ca- 
vovfe’s 44 Vorhalle des Christenthum's,” which presents a historical view of 
the religions preceding Christianity ; and Part 1 of Wattke's 44 History of 
Heathenism, in relation to Religion, Science, Art, Morals and Politics.” 
This Part discusses heathenism among the savage nations, as also among the 
Huns, Monguls of the Middle Ages, Mexicans and Peruvians. A short time 
ago, Wattke received a prize from the Hague Society for an essay 44 on the 
Cosmogony of the heathen nations,” which has recently been published. 

Those curious in Cabalistic studies will be interested in some treatises, re- 
cently announced, by Adolph Jellinek. One bears the title 44 Moses Ben 
Schem-Tob de heon, and his connection with the book Sohar ” This Span- 
ish scholar of the latter part of the ISth century, is proved to be the author 
of the Sohar ; and Jellinek points out the various evidences which disprove 
the claim of the book to a greater antiquity. In Part L of 44 Bekrage zur 
Geschichte der Rabbala,” Jellinek gives two valuable articles in the same 
department of study. In regard to the study of the very old book Jeziraj 
which gives evidence of the influence of the Ionic natural philosophy, Pytha* 
goreanism, and Gnosticism upon Jewish mind, the author gives much curious 
information. He sketches the history of the Jezira and its commentators 
since the 10th century in Egypt, Barbary, Babylonia, Spain, Thrace, Italy, 
Germany and Palestine, and adds a history of the text. In regard to the 
Sohar, the author adds an article in which he discusses the language and 
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style of the book, its mystical interpretations and doctrines, especially its 
curious Natural Philosophy and Zoology, etc. He promises future articles on 
the Mystical Sich Saadja, and on the Speculative Cabbala of Rabbi Asriel. 

In more immediate connection with Church History we notice Yol. VI. 
of Neander’s Church History, edited from die author’s papers by Dr. Schnei- 
der. This volume continues the history from the time of Boniface VIH. to 
the Basle Council. Dr. Jacobi has recently edited a collection of Neander's 
Miscellaneous and Scientific essays, most of which were read before the Ber- 
lin Academy. A second edition of Hagenbach’s History of the Reformation 
in Germany and Switzerland has lately appeared ; also from the same author 
a little treatise on “ Leonard Euler as Apologist for Christianity.” VoL I. 
of a new edition of Ranke’s History of the Reformation has just been pub- 
lished. A new contribution of considerable interest in its relation to the 
History of the Reformation, is an edition of Spalatin’s writings, many ef 
which are now for the first time published. There are to be seven volumes; 
Vol. I. (just published), contains “ The Life and limes of Frederic the 
Wise in die following volumes are to be included sketches of the Elector 
John the Constant, the Elector Ernest and his two sons, together with other 
papers relating to the Papacy and Empire in the time of the Reformation ; 
and Spalatin’s Autobiography and Correspondence. Lieent. A. W. Dieck- 
hoff has written a History of the Waldenses of the Middle Ages, pp. i rik, 
408. On the Catholic side we have VoL L of a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Dr. Dollinger’s History of the Reformation. This volume takes up 
the History, and the Effects of the Reformation within the precincts of the 
Lutheran Confession. Part 1 of Tholuck’s History of Rationalism is expect- 
ed to appear in a few days. 

A work of decided interest has recendy been published by Prof Karl 
Hase, of Jena, under die tide “ Neue Prppheten.” The work conrigts of 
three historical political sketches in Church History, the subjects of whioh 
are “ The Maid of Orleans,” “ Savonarola,” and tt The Anabaptists.” The 
author has a twofold object : to discuss the relation of Old Testament Pro- 
phecy to the prophetical inspiration claimed in modem times; aad also to 
show how a Church History might be written, which should cate off the style 
of the lecture-room, without descending to a familiar, commonplace style, 
and should thus meet the wants of the educated community. The author 
displays great shill in managing this style himself. References to authori- 
ties, etc. he has collected in an appendix, pp. 262 — 867. 

A new Manual of Church History, intended for Students of Theology, 
has been published by Prof Heinrich Schmid of Erlangen. It omite alto- 
gether references to the sources of its information. 8vo. pp. 484. Prof 
Ludwig Richter, author of a work on “ Kirchenrecht,” has published a His- 
tory of Evangelical Church Government in Germany. F. W. Krug has 
published a volume of Lectures on the Protestant religious fanaticism, sec- 
tarianism, and disorganizing innovations which have exhibited themselves in 
the Grand Duchy of Bey, especially in WapperthaL The book, although 
apparently of only local importance, becomes of general interest, as it in* 
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volves discuttbns relating to men like Dipped Tereteegen, Collenbusch and 
Koulbriigge. 

Some interesting sketches in Church History appear in the Evangelical 
Calendar for 1852. This Calendar has appeared two yean before, under 
the supervision of Prof. Piper of Berlin. Adopting the general custom of 
designating each day by the name of some person prominent in the annals 
of the church, the author’s intention is to make the series one of evangelical 
names. Where it may be, the individual gives his name to the day of his 
death, which, in the happy conception of the early church, was commemo- 
rated as the birthday of a new life. Accompanying each Calendar is a Year 
Book, containing sketches of individuals named in the Calendar. In the 
preceding numbers sketches were given by such writers as Neander, Tlio- 
luck, U liman n, etc. In the Year Book for 1852, among others are, biogra- 
phical notices of Clement of Rome, by Hagenbach ; Gregory of Nazianzen, 
by Ulhnann ; Henry of Zutphen, by Claus Harms ; Bartholomew Ziegen- 
bald, by Nitzsch, etc. 

In the department of Dogmatic Theology, we have a new (<th) edition of 
Nitzsch’s u System der Chris tlicbea Lehre.” Voi. I L of Riickert’s Theology. 
A small posthumous work of Bretschnmderis, entitled “ Trifoiiutn,” contain- 
ing essays on die doctrine of the Trinity, the Fall and Original Sin, etc. 
The concluding part of a little work by Dr. Theile, u Pro confessionis reli- 
gione adversus confession um theologiam.” A sixth edition of Ullmann’s 
44 Sundloeigkett Jesu” is in press. Dr. Julius Muller has in preparation 
for publication his system of Dogmatics. Here we may mention that a 
translation of Muller's “ Christian Doctrine of Sin," which is to form a part 
of Clark’s Theological Library, is nearly completed. A new volume of the 
44 Corpus Reformatorum,” edited by Bretochneider and Bindseil, contains 
VoL XVII. of Melanchthon’s works. The concluding Parts -Of Dr. Schen- 
kel’s 44 Wesen des Protestaadsmus,” are recently published. The author 
announces a supplementary treatise on 44 Der Princip des Protestantismus.* 

A new Theological work of great interest and value has recently been 
undertaken, in the shape of a Theological Lexicon. It is to consist of eight 
or ton large octavo volumes, and is to cover the whole ground of theological 
science, representing in its articles the views of the more evangelical party 
among the German theologians. The superintending editor is Dr. Weissen- 
bora of Halle, who has the cooperation of the Heidelberg Faculty, with 
Prof. Tholuck and others as referees. Contributions are to be solicited from 
theologians throughout all Germany. 

Dr. ^Titzsoh’s 44 Practical Theology,” VoL H. Book 2. Part 2. “On Evan- 
gelical Worship,” pp. viii. and 245—478. Hagenbach’s 44 Eaclyclopaecfia 
and Method. Theolog. Wissenschaft third edition. Lange’s w Christliche 
Dogmatik.” Book 2. “ Positive Dogmatik.” A work by Prof. Dr. E. Fr. A- 
K*hnig on the Lord’s Supper. A second enlarged and revised edition of 
the well known work of Dr. Alt on the “ Christliche Cullus.” Of Sarto- 
rius’s work on 44 The Doctrine of Holy Love,” the first part of Vol. HI. has 
at length appeared. It treats of uniting, purifying, active and obedient love. 
Voi~ IX. No. 34. 38 
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The concluding part is to discuss love of neighbors, enduring, hoping, and 
finally, triumphant love. Simultaneously with this appears the third edition 
of VoL I. We see announced also Dr. J. W. Hanne’s 44 Vorhofe zum Glau- 
ben, oder das Wunder des Christhenthums im Einklange menschlichen 
Yemunft und Natur.” Yol. II. Part 2. 

From Erlangen we have Dr. J. W. F. Hofring’s 44 Doctrine of the early 
church on the sacrifice in the life and worship of Christians.” Two works 
of considerable interest from their connection with the early history of Ger- 
man Protestantism, are 44 Theologia deutsch, which teaches many sweet and 
divine truths, and is a very great and fine thing (help) for a perfect life." 
A new odition, from the only hitherto known manuscript, by Frz. Pfeiffer, 
pp. xvi. and 120. The connection of this work with the early history of 
the Reformation, makes this new edition interesting. The other work refer- 
red to is 44 The Smaller Catechism” of Luther ; the first edition, found in a 
Low Saxon translation ; edited by Bed. C. Monkebey, and published with 
an inquiry into its origin, pp. xi. and 176. 

We are glad to notice the publication in Berlin of a German translation 
of Prof. Rogers's Article on 44 Reason and Faith,” which appeared some two 
years since in the Edinburgh Review. The 7th and 8th volumes of a trans- 
lation of Dr. Channing’s works are also recently announced. 

A book attracting no little attention ip the department of Controversial 
Theology, has appeared from the pen of C. A. Thilo, a Hanoverian pastor, 
hitherto unknown in literature. The title of the work is 44 The Science of 
Modern Speculative Theology examined in its principles.” The work ex- 
amines the weapons with which the prevalent theology is contending against 
Pantheism and Atheism, and finds that they are drawn from the armory of 
these very foes, i. e. from Spinoza. The author adopting Herbert's philo- 
sophy, which he manages with great earnestness and ability, combats particu- 
larly the modern theology of Schleiermacher, Rothe and Julius Muller. In 
No. 42 of 44 Die deutsche Zeitschrift,” Dr. Muller commences a critical ex- 
amination and refutation of Thilo’s book, admitting the great merit and 
ability of the work which he reviews. 

In the department of philosophy, we notice the recent publication of Yol. 
IV. VIII. IX. X. and XI. of Hartenstein’s odition of Herbart’s Philosophical 
Works. The publication of the collected works of Baader, under the super- 
vision of Frz. Hoffmann and other of Baader’s pupils, has recently com- 
menced. The series is to include the posthumous works, memoir and cor- 
respondence, together with the works published during the author’s life. 
VoL L contains his speculative logic ; Vol. II. commences the metaphysics, 
pp. lxxiL 420, lxxx. 536. The treatises of Hoffmann introductory to these 
two volumes, have been published separately under the title 44 Outlines of 
the History of Logic in Germany from Kant to Baader,” and 44 Frz. Baader 
in his relation to Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel 
and Herbart” VoL II. Part 1 of J. H. Fichte’s 44 System der Ethik” has 
just appeared. A work of more general and popular character is entitled 
44 Buck der Weltweisheit” It contains an abstract of the doctrines of the 
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most eminent philosophers of all times, two volumes, pp. viii. 843, vim 882. 
From Prof. Erdmann we have a popular work entitled “ Psychological Let- 
ters,” and another more elaborate work entitled w Philosophical Lectures on 
the State.” Parts 2 and 3, completing Dr. Weissenborn’s “ Logic and Meta- 
physics,” have recently appeared ; also Ulrici’s Logic. VoL XL of Ritter's 
History of Philosophy is in press. VoL ILL of Zeller’s History of Philoso- 
phy, containing the history from Aristotle to the Stoics, is just out Aristo- 
tle’s Ethica Eudemia has just been published in a new edition, edited by 
A. T. N. Fritsche. 

In the department of Classical Literature, we notice the recent publica- 
tion in the Bibl. Graeca (Jacobs and Rost) of Vol. IV. Part 2 of Poppo’s 
Thucydides (VI. 2 of Greek Prose writers), and Part 1 of Kiihner’s Anaba- 
sis (IX. 1 of the whole work). Part IV. of the Leipsig edition of Poppo’s 
Thucydides, containing the supplements and index. Vol. IL of Boehme's 
Thucydides. Part 1 and 2 of Vol. III. of the revised edition of DindorTs 
Demosthenes, containing Or. XLI — LXI. Vol. I. of the 4th edition of 
Rost’s Greek Lexicon, pp. xx. 684. Among the Latin authors, Part 1 of 
Freund’s Virgil, containing Books 1 — 6 of the Aeneid. Vol. H. of Klotz’s 
Cicero ; Koch’s Horace, and Vol. I. of Baiter’s Horace. Hermann’s work 
on Grecian Antiquities is just completed. Part 1 of Vol. III. of Marquandt’s 
continuation of Becker's Roman Antiquities has lately appeared. Also the 
first of two volumes of a Geographico-IIistorical work on the Peloponnesus, 
by Prof. Curtius, pp. vi. 496. 

Among other works in the Classical department, we have continuations of # 
Schneidewin’s Sophocles, Ritschl’s Plautus, Passow’s Greek Lexicon edited 
by Rost, Palm and Krenssler (to art 7r(>oJ(>o/toc), Pauly’s Encyclopaedia of 
Classical Antiquity, continued by Walz and Teuffel (to art Vocalio ) ; the 
second volume of Bockh’s Civil Economy of the Athenians, new and enlarged 
edition ; the sixth volume of Schwenck’s Mythology, containing the Mytho- 
logy of the Germans. 

Marcus Niebuhr, son of the great historian, has published the third volume 
of his father’s Lectures on Ancient History exclusive of the Roman. The 
subjects of this volume are, the Macedonian kingdoms, Hellenizing of the 
East, fall of ancient Greece, and universal empire of Rome. The work con- 
sists of lectures delivered by Niebuhr while Professor of History at Bonn, 
and now collected and arranged from the manuscript notes of his pupils. 
An English translation by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz will appear in London, 
in three volumes ; it is announced as already in press. Chapman and Hall 
of London advertise the Life and Letters of B. G. Niebuhr, with essays on his 
character and influence, by the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis 
and Loebell. 


Switzerland. 

There were in 1846, 1847, and 1848, fourteen higher seminaries, via, 
three universities, three academies, and eight lyceums. The academy at 
Neufchatel was closed in 1848. To the three universities, Basil, Zurich and 
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Berne, belong the four faculties of theology, law, medicine and philosophy. 
Berne has a special department for veterinary science. In the two acade- 
mies of Geneva and Lausanne, there are three departments, law, theology 
and philosophy. The lyceuzn at Sion teaches theology, law and philosophy ; 
the lyceums at Lucerne, Freiburg and Solothurn teach theology and philos- 
ophy; and those in Einsiedeln, Schaffhausen and Lugano, philosophy. 
The universities and academies are Protestant, the lyceums are Catholic. 
No polytechnic department is attached to any of the seminaries. The num- 
ber of students, during the three years referred to, was 1028, viz. 872 phi- 
losophy, 296 theology, 187 medicine, 168 law. The number at the univer- 
sities was as follows: Berne 218, Zurich 128, Baal 80; at the acad emie s; 
Geneva 168, Lausanne 104, Neufchatel 22; the remainder' were at the 
ly c eum s . About 165 were foreigners, frequenting particularly the Jesuit 
lyceums at Freiburg and Sion, which are now closed. 

The number of professors in the above institutions, not including Neuf- 
chatel, was 180: laymen 117, clergymen 68. The number of professors at 
Berne wan 84, Zurich 27, Basil 25, Geneva 20, Lausanne 16, and 58 at the 
lyceums. The maximum of a professor's salary at Berne is 8000 old Swiss 
francs, at Basil 2800) at Zurich 2800, at Lausanne 2200, at Geneva 2180. 

The expenditure of these seminaries, for teachers, libraries, museums, etc. 
» provided for from special foundations or funds. Still the income is inade- 
quate. The institutions at Berne and Lausanne are sustained exclusively 
from the public treas u ry. In Zurich 20,000 francs from the city treasury, 
and from 26 to 27,000 from the so-called foundation fond, are distributed to 
the university, the gymnasium, and the industrial school. The academy at 
Geneva is entirely supported by the cantonal government The Economical 
Society at Geneva raise annually for public instruction from 88 to 89,000 
FVench francs. The university fond at Basil about half supports the univer- 
sity. It suffered a great loss a few years ago on the division of the canton. 
The following is about the annual cost of all kinds of the five institutions: 

Berne, 75 — 78,000 old Swiss francs, 

Zurich, 50—54,000 “ 

Basil, 89—40,000 « 

Lausanne, 40 — 45,000 tt 

Geneva, 58 — 60,000 u 

In the way of stipends, helps, etc. for students, nearly all the cantons 
have cantonal, town or family funds or foundations. The whole sum of 
these charities amounts to 970,000 Swiss francs. Among the most impor- 
tant of these funds are two in Berne, one of 400,000 francs, the other of 
72,000. Basil has an academical stipend fund of 153,000. In the canton 
Grisons, there is a fund of 14,000 francs given by several families. For the- 
logical stipends, Berne appropriates yearly about 9000 francs, Basil 1500, 
Aargau 2500, Grisons 200, Thurgau 1500, and Lucerne 1800. 

The number of Swiss students at foreign universities is estimated at from 
600 to 700. They resort mainly to Heidelberg, Munich, Halle, Freiburg, 
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Tubingen, Berlin, Vienna and Paris. The students of the Canton Tessino 
repair to Pisa, Payia and Turin. Catholic theologians from Switzerland are 
somewhat numerous at Como, Milan and Borne. Those who pursue me- 
chanical studies go to Carlsruhe in Baden. About 27 Swiss are now profes- 
sors in foreign universities ; some of them, e. g. Agassiz and Guyot, have a 
European reputation. 

Earnest discussions are now going on in Switzerland in respect to changes 
and improvements in education. Sixteen cantons have decided more or lees 
in favor of a central university for Switzerland ; ten cantons, more or less 
in favor of a central polytechnic school ; two cantons, Uri and Schwytz, 
against such a school. If a central university should be established, it will 
be placed, it is supposed, at Zurich. A commission of four members have 
lately made a report in favor of a central university, and given a detail of 
the plan. But special and, perhaps, insurmountable difficulties are in the 
way of such an institution, from the diversity of languages and religions (a 
part of the Catholic population being very bigoted, and a part of the Prot- 
estant being strongly tinctured with infidelity) ; from the want of a system 
of elementary education in a part of the cantons ; from fear that the uni- 
versity would injure existing institutions, and from the mutual jealousies 
and spirit of independence in the different cantons. 

The university of Basil seems to be in a somewhat depressed state. The 
number of students is diminishing. Dr. Schenkel, who was elected in De 
Wette’s place, has just had a call to Heidelberg, as professor of theology and 
superintendent of the preacher’s seminary. 

At the beginning of 1851, there were published in Switzerland 204 jour- 
nals devoted to politics, belles lettres, religion, etc., of which 102 were in the 
German language, 46 m the French, 5 in the Italian, and one in a peculiar 
language spoken in the Grisons. Forty were published in the canton of 
Berne, 28 in Zurich, 16 in Basil, 15 in St Gall, 14 in De Vand, etc. 

Great Britain. 

We have examined with interest some parts of the first volume of Alford’s 
Greek Testament This volume embraces only the Gospels, though it oc- 
cupies 750 pages. The author is a clergyman of the established church in 
Leicestershire, and late fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. It is the first 
production from his pen which we have seen, and furnishes encouraging in- 
dications of what may be expected. It is on the general plan of Dr. Bloom- 
field’s Testament, but differs from it in important particulars. Mr. Alford 
appears to be much more familiar than Dr. B., with the most recent German 
treatises and speculations on the Gospels. He, also, grapples more closely 
with the difficult questions which occur, and gives his own opinions in a 
more independent manner. Both are well trained in the classical Greek as 
studied at Cambridge. Both profess to have paid special attention to the 
state of the text. Mr. Alford’s revision has been conducted on the following 
principles. Wherever the primary MSS. (the seven principal in the uncial 
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character), are unanimous, in any reading affecting the sense, that read- 
ing has been adopted, to the rejection of the commonly received text. 
Where the primary MSS. are divided, the received reading is retained, but 
marked as doubtful, with an asterisk. A digest of various readings is given 
between the text and the Notes, from Lachmann, Scholz, and after Luke 
xvL, from Tischendorf. Besides the topics just alluded to, the author treats 
in his Prolegomena, of the general characteristics of the first three Gospels, 
and the characteristics of each Gospel singly, and finally describes his ap- 
paratus criticus . Mr. Alford agrees with Dr. Davidson and others in regard 
to the Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel, the doubtful genuineness of 
the last ten verses of Mark’s Gospel, etc. Whatever may be the ultimate 
judgment of the critical public in regard to the value of Mr. Alford’s labors, 
it is pleasant to see the awakened attention which able English scholars are 
paying to the inspired records. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s volume of Additional Annotations was published in 1 850, 
in 448 pages, small print, double columns. The author remarks that u he 
has seen reason not unfrequently to alter or modify his former opinions as / 
to certain readings. On the whole, however, he has felt constrained to dif- 
fer almost in toto from Lachmann, and in a great measure from Tischendorf.” 
Yet he speaks of the latter as having laid the Christian world under the 
highest obligations by his travels and researches, and his discoveries and 
collations of several most ancient MSS. of the New Testament. In the phi- 
lological Notes, Dr. B. “ has adduced several thousands of illustrations, in 
citations from the Greek classical writers, or from Josephus, Philo, and the 
Septuagint, with few exceptions collected by the author himself, in the 
course of twelve years’ further study of those writers.” 

Mr. John Kenrick, author of the elaborate work on Ancient Egypt, Lon- 
don, two vols., 1850, is preparing, on the same plan, the history of those 
countries of the East, whose civilization preceded and influenced that of 
Greece. Syria and Phoenicia will form the next volume. 

Among the works advertised in Great Britain we find the following : 

“ Nestorians and their Rituals, Narrative of a journey to Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan in 1842, and a visit in 1850, by George P. Badger, chaplain to 
the East India Company,” a name that acquired some undesirable celebrity 
a few years ago ; a History of France, by Sir James Stephen, Professor of 
History in the University of Cambridge, compiled from Sismondi and other 
French writers, in one volume, for Schools ; Gutzlaff’s Life of Taou Kwang, 
late Emperor of China, with Memoirs of the Court of Peking, 8vo. ; Five 
Letters to Archdeacon Hare, by the Chevalier Bunsen, on Hippolytus, au- 
thor ofa recently discovered book ascribed to Origen, and on the bearing of 
this work on leading questions of Church History and polity ; Dindorf ’s 
Aeschylus, vol. 3d, containing Greek Scholia ; Paul’s Analysis of the He- 
brew Text of the Book of Genesis ; Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, from the 1 24th 
Olympiad to the death of Augustus, 2d edition; Clinton’s Epitome of the 
Fasti Hellenici ; Merivalle’s History of the Romans under the Empire, vol, 
3d, from the death of Julius Caesar to the establishment of the empire under 
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Augustas ; Madvig’s Latin Grammar, translated by Wood, 2d edition ; Stoll’s 
Handbook of the Religion and Mythology of the Greeks, translated by the 
Rer. R. Paul, and edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold ; Germania of Tacitus, 
with Ethnographical Dissertation and Notes, by R. G. Latham. 

The first Part of the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, edited 
by Dr. William Smith, has been received. This Part contains 128 pages ; 
the other Parts are to appear quarterly, the whole forming one octavo vol- 
ume. Th^ first Part gives promise that the work will be as valuable and 
complete in the department of Ancient Geography, as the previous works by 
the same editor are in their respective departments. The present number has 
small plans of several cities, and also the coins of many places. The more 
important Articles on Greek Geography, are furnished by the editor. The 
work is strictly a treatise on Ancient Geography, not being confined to 
Greek and Roman Geography. 

The second and last volume of Dr. Traill’s translation of the “ Jewish 
War ” by Josephus, has appeared. This is a very beautiful as well as valua- 
ble edition of the “ Jewish War,” and is illustrated by seventy-five engrav- 
ings made in Palestine for the work. 

Among the deaths of eminent men in Great Britain, during the last year, 
we notice that of Prof. George Dunbar, who had long held the chair of 
Greek Literature in the university of Edinburgh, and was well known for 
his dictionaries and other works. 


United States. 

Mr. G. P. Putnam, of New York, has published, as a part of his Home 
Cyclopaedia, a very valuable Handbook of Literature and the Fine Arts, 
compiled and arranged by George Ripley and Bayard Taylor. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, propose to publish an elementary 
work on Geology, for the use of Colleges and High Schools, by Prof. J. R. 
Loomis of Waterville, Maine ; also a new Geological Chart, prepared by 
Prof. James Hall, of Albany, N. Y. A new edition of LyelFs Elements of 
Geology is soon to be published by Messrs. Little & Brown, in connection 
with a London House. 

Mr. Putnam, of New York, has published a work entitled, u Five Years 
in an English University, by Charles Astor Bristed, two volumes.” The 
work contains some severe reflections upon the University system in our 
own country. 

Sir James Stephen’s Lectures on the History of France have been re- 
published by the Messrs. Harpers, of New York. 

A new and revised edition of President Woolsey’s Antigone of Sophocles, 
has been published by Munroe & Co., Boston. 

Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia, have published a School Dictionary of 
the Latin Language, by Dr. T. H. Kaltschmidt, in two Parts. Part I. Latin 
English, 18mo. pp. 478. They have reprinted the School Horace of 
Schmitz and Zumpt’s series ; and also R. W. Browne’s History of Greek 
Classical Literature. 
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The fourth volume of Bancroft’s History of the United States, has just 
been sent from the press of Little & Brown, Boston. This volume is more 
elaborate than its predecessors in its style. It embraces the period from 
1 748 to 1 763. It was published simultaneously in Boston and London. 

James Munroe & Co., Boston, have announced their intention to republish 
u A Selection of English Synonyms, second edition, revised and enlarged. 

Mr. R. G. Latham’s “ Elementary English Grammar for the use of schools," 
has been published at the Cambridge University Press. It y edited by 
Prof. F. G. Child of Harvard University. 

Crosby & Nichols have published the third and fourth volumes of Dr. Pal- 
frey’s w Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities." 

It is refreshing to norice the tendency, at the present day, to publish the 
collected writings of eminent Americans. In addition to the works of 
the two Adamses, which are still in process of publication, we have the 
“ Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law at Harvard University, 
edited by his son Wm. W. Story,” in two volumes. Hon. Edward Everett 
has been for some time engaged in preparing for the press, the “ Speeches, 
Forensic Arguments and Diplomatic Papers of Daniel Webster,” in six 
volumes. A part of the first volume is devoted to Mr. Everett’s “ Biogra- 
phical Memoir of Daniel Webster.’’ 

The American Doctrinal Tract and Book Society will publish in the 
month of April, the collected Works of Samuel Hopkins, D. D., in three 8vo. 
volumes, comprising more than 2000 pages. Some of Dr. Hopkins’s writ- 
ings, as his four Biographical works, his 11 Animadversions on Mr. Hart’s 
Late Dialogue,” and the larger part of his essays for the Periodicals, are not 
reprinted in this collection. All his publications deserve a reprint for their 
historical value. They produced a great effect in their day ; and posterity 
will desire to understand the influences which operated on the mind of their 
fathers. The writings of Hopkins are characterized by great strength of 
thought and of feeling. His views of African Slavery are very remarkable, 
and well worth the study of philanthropists. 

Crocker & Brewster, Boston, have recently published, in two volumes, 
u The Life and Labors of Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., former Pastor of 
the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass., by his son, Samuel M. Worcester, 
D. D., present Pastor of the Tabernacle Church." 


It has been proposed that the Pupils of the late Professor Stuart, of 
Andover, erect a suitable monument to his memory. The proposal has been 
received with favor by all who have reflected on it No teacher has been 
more beloved than he, by his numerous scholars ; and many of those whom 
he has trained for usefulness in the church, will cheerfully contribute to the 
rendering of appropriate honors to his name. He lies interred by the side 
of the venerated Porter, in the cemetery of the Theological Institution a t 
Andover. 
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ARTICLE I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MATTHEW 24: 29—31, AND THE PARALLEL 
PASSAGES IN MARK AND LUKE, WITH REMARKS ON THE 
DOUBLE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 

By M. Stuart, lately Professor of Sacred Literature at Andover. 

[Concluded from p. 355.] 

We have now gone through with the minute examination of the 
whole passage under consideration. We have seen that, first of all, 
a literal sense, as insisted on, is impossible ; in some cases even pal- 
pable absurdities would follow from it. In the second place we have 
seen, thAt all the phraseology here employed, is applicable, and is 
actually applied, to political, civil and natural changes and overturns. 
Most of it is applied to events even far less consequential and signifi- 
cant, than the destruction of the Jewish capital and commonwealth ; 
and this, not in one or two instances merely, but in many passages of 
the Old Testament. Of course, the allegation that the destruction of 
Jerusalem is immeasurably, yea infinitely, below the magnitude of an 
event to which such language as is now before us must necessarily be 
applied, has no foundation in the usage of Scripture. The simple 
answer to the allegation is, that fact shows it to be incorrect ; for it 
is a fact that such language is actually applied by the sacred writers 
to the describing of events inferior in importance to the final catas- 
trophe of the Jewish nation. The proofs of this, ample ones, have 
already been laid before the reader. The way is perfectly open, 
Vol. IX. No. 35. 89 
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then, for the application of the passage to the destruction of Jerusar 
lem, so far as the diction and style are concerned. 

Here comes up, now, the question : What says the context and the 
course of thought? We have also made inquiry in part, as to what 
answer is to be given to this question. The discourse was prompted 
by no inquiries about the general judgment. Jerusalem was the only 
theme which prompted it. The coming of Christ to punish the Jews 
and the end of the Jewish alo>v, are questions intimately connected 
with the main one. The whole course of thought is such as relates 
only to the generation living at and immediately after the death of 
Christ. • The first part, vs. 4 — 28, terminates with the invasion of 
Jerusalem by the army with eagle-ensigns. The destruction itself is 
yet to come* The eagles are gathered around the corse, but they 
have not yet devoured it. Then follows the devouring. Emblems 
of this are drawn from the darkening and fall of the heavenly bodies ; 
from terrific appearances in the air ; and frooa the bitter lamentations 
and agitating terrors that ensue. The coming of the Son of man, 
with his mighty host in splendid array, closes the scene. The par- 
ticulars of what is consequential upon his coming, are not told. 
Every reader must spontaneously know, what such a threatening 
array against the enemies of Christ and the church would of course 
accomplish. A ciomitiow here is expressive eloquence. 

Finally comes the deliverance of Chfistiahs from their danger and 
terror. The great Shepherd “ gathers them in his alms, and carries 
them in his bosom.” Here then i9 a complete tout ensemble, a begin- 
ning, a progress, and an end. What more is needed then to commend 
the exegesis which I have been defending ? 

On the other hand ; if the general judgment be the only theme, 
then how imperfect, how incomplete is the representation ! Hot a 
word of the wicked being summoned to the judgment ; nothing indi- 
cating that all nations are to appear before the Son of man, or even 
that he ascends the judgment-seat. Only the righteous are gathered* 
But it is not even said for what purpose, provided we interpret in 
this fashion. In the other method of interpreting, all is easy. But, 
on other ground, there is a sudden defection of the half finished trans- 
action. Three parables foreign to the immediate subject then super- 
vene ; and after these, there commences an account of the judgment- 
process. Here moreover (Matt 25: 31 seq.), the righteous are again 
congregated along with the wicked (nan a ra and then sepa- 

rated from them, and so each party are respectively adjudged. For 
what purpose, then, we may well ask, on this ground of interpretation, 
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was the previous “ gathering of the elect” in 24: 31 ? It is a ques- 
tion which its advocates are bound to answer; but one which De 
Wette blinks out of sight. He says merely, that believers, according 
to 1 Thess. 4: 17. 2 Thess. 2: 1, are first to be assembled around 
Christ. Be it so then ; but we ask again in this case (and this ques- 
tion he has not considered), why is there a reassembling described in 
25: 81 ? The righteous had already been assembled ; how came they 
to be scattered again among the wicked ? 

This whole scheme, then, is full of crudities and incongruities. It 
maintains impossibilities. It insists on leaving pictures half 'made, 
or an abrupt desertion of them in this state. It introduces matter, 
which the subjects urged on the attention of our Lord, by the ques- 
tions of his disciples, did not comprise. And if there were no other 
reasons, these are enough of themselves to justify the abandonment 
of such a scheme of exegesis. 

But there are other reasons, and if possible weightier ones still, for 
abandoning it. These are comprised in the limitations of time which 
precede and follow vs. 29 — 31. We come now, last of all, to the 
examination of these limitations. 

The first limitation is made by sv&fag, at the beginning of v. 29. 
It is conceded that the transition to the judgment-scene is made here, 
and that all which precedes, pertains to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

What says the next (29th) verse? “Ev&emg, immediately after 
the affliction of those days, the sun shall be darkened,” etc. That is 
(if the alleged view3 of the application of what follows are correct), 
immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem comes on the general 
judgment. But they labor strenuously to show, that ev&ecDS does 
not here import immediate sequency in time, but is equivalent to sud- 
denly, or rather to the Latin inopinato , unexpectedly . It is then, as 
is supposed, the unexpected nature of the event, which is marked by 
ev&iog. But what says Mark ? 'Ev ixeivcuq ralg rjfisQcug fiera jqr 
ixsirqr, in those days after that affliction , viz. of Jerusalem. 
But this, it is said, “ is wholly indefinite as to time, indicating only 
the latter days [viz. those] of the Messiah.” But if it be ever used 
with such a latitude of meaning (which is doubtful), it surely is not 
so here. To the words those days is added the limiting or defining 
clause, after that affliction , showing that a generic sense of those days 
is out of question. The days that follow the affliction , are of course 
the days in question, and no others; for then there would be no 
specification of time at all. Who was there that would not know, 
that events in general which were to come after the destruction of 
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Jerusalem, must come of course in the Messianic period or latter days? 
What other period was there than this ? On the contrary, the events 
of vs. 29 — 81 were to come in immediate mquenoy after those before 
described. In this connection it should be observed, that Luke (21: 
25) has omitted all distinction or any notation of time, and relates 
the whole as one continuous matter. By so doing, he does not disa- 
gree with the other evangelists. They have merely taken pains ex- 
pressly to say, that the things predicted in Matt 24: 29 — 81 will fol- 
low the dthera in rapid succession. But Luke takes this for granted, 
and makes therefore no break in his narration. 

As to all attempts to show that ev&iwg means inopinato, they are 
altogether in vain. An appeal is made to the Heb. tofctrj®, rendered 
sv&img by the Septuagint Well, so rendered, I should say; for 
fifenn is the adverbial form of which means in the twinkling of 
an eye , subito . And so ev&eojg is well chosen. Bchleusner, Passow, 
Host and Schmidt are also appealed to, to show that the Greek word 
is equivalent to plotalich, speedily or suddenly . Full truly in respect 
to time it is so ; but ei&eng, be it remembered, never dismisses the 
signification of suddenness as to time . The word unexpectedly has 
nothing to do with the sense of straightway , immediately or suddenly 
in respect to time. Kuinoel’s Comm, on Mark 9: 15, is a poor speci- 
men of grammatical interpretation. Ei&smg there does not, as 
Schleusner supposes, qualify ideas ; if it did, it would immediately 
precede or follow it It looks back to Christ’s coming to his disciples, 
as mentioned in the preceding verse (so our English translation), 
and it expresses the idea, that u forthwith [upon that coming ], the 
multitude, when they saw Jesus, were astonished f Mark does not 
say why, but probably it was because they knew that he had been 
absent from his disciples (as the preceding chapter shows), and his 
appearance, therefore, filled them with amazement In fact, it is in 
vain to seek for authorities . I have looked through the whole of the 
eighty cases, in which is employed in the New Testament, 

and examined their connection. I cannot hesitate now to say, that 
not one of them justifies the version by inopinato. In some few 
eases, this sense would give a meaning not bad in itself ; but even 
these cases are those where the suddenness of the event is the ground 
why it is unexpected. But this alters not the word sv$i<og itself. 
Its very derivation indeed shows, that it has nothing to do with the 
meaning of inopinato. Ev&vg (the root) means straight, straight * 
forward, direct , and the like. So ev&dcog means straightforward in 
point of time, and corresponds very exactly to our word straightway 
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or directly . The latter word is the veriest counterpart possible of 
the simple meaning of the Greek word evdsmg ; for its first meaning 
is straightforward in respect to space, and its secondary meaning 
straightforward in respect to time, i. e. immediately, forthwith, straight- 
way. There is not a word in the New Testament whose meaning is 
more clear and certain, than that of ev&eoog. 

De Wette says : “ Evftiwg designates everywhere & more or less 
rapid sequency ; and there is no doubt, that according to Matthew 
the coming of the Messiah was to follow immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Hammond, Paulus and others, arbitrarily 
translate it unexpectedly ; Schott aims to obtain the same meaning, 
by the suggestion that it is an error of translation [by the Greek 
translator of Matthew] in rendering tbnB . But not only is this not 
allowable on exegetical ground, but there is moreover nothing gained 
by it For how can any one persuade us, that between v. 28 and v. 29 
there is such a huge interval, as between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world as we view the matter. n Thus far De Wette. 
Nothing can be plainer, in philology, than that he i6 here in the right 

Where are we then, in respect to our present attitude ? Just here, 
viz. that the events of vs. 29 — 31 are closely connected, in point of 
time, with those predicted in vs. 4 — 28. As I view the subject (and 
my reasons for this view have already been given), this close con- 
nection in time is grounded on a close connection in the sequency of 
events. All then is easy and natural in respect to ev&mg. We have 
no philological impossibilities to achieve — no kineinexegesiren to prac- 
tise. But in the other method of exegesis, we have first the Saviour, 
teaching the contact of the judgment-day and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the apostles believing in his prediction and proclaiming 
their belief. It is impossible to avoid it. The specific limitations of 
time prevent the application of the principle of prophetic interpreta- 
tion contended for. De Wette makes a slight attempt to remove 
the difficulty, in respect to the Saviour. “ Probably/’ says he, “ nei- 
ther Matthew nor Luke has transmitted the speech of Jesus with 
verbal exactness ; yea, perhaps they do not at all give the first origi- 
nal apprehension of the apostles. It was very natural that they, and 
still more that their disciples, caught at the expectation of the Lord's 
coming with such animated feeling, that they brought nearer together 
those relations of time which Jesus had left in the dark.” In other 
words : * He will not venture to charge ignoranoe and error directly 
upon the Saviour, but he has no difficulty in supposing that the evan- 
gelists might err, and in this case did err, being led away by their 
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excited feelings and wishes, rather than guided by sobriety of judg- 
ment.’ 

I shall enter into no defence of the Evangelists, on this occasion. 
There they stand in their simplicity and majesty, three of them re- 
lating the same discourse in various ways, discrepant somewhat as to 
manner, bat altogether concordant in matter. In respect to the point 
in question, via. immediate tegumcy of time , they perfectly accord. 
No one of them makes a break in his discourse, at v. 29. No one 
separates this verse by even a mark of transition from the preceding 
matter or subject, except by the usual and familiar de. How came 
this union ? If Christ said anything on the subject in question, and 
the original hearers rightly understood him in what he said (as we 
may suppose to be the case), hew comes it that some of the Evange- 
lists at least did not get intelligence of their views, and give us a hint 
Of it ? Yet, as would seem, they all agree in giving us wrong views* 
Neander, as usual, concedes such a position pretty much in its full 
length and breadth. In all such cases, in his Life of Jeem, he never 
undertakes to defend the Evangelists against the attacks of Strauss, 
and the imputation of discrepancy and contradiction. He concedes 
to Strauss that they were sometimes mistaken as to historical and 
Chronological matters, and sometimes even in regard to doctrines 
which he would call unessential. Schott, Olshausen, Hahn, Ullmann, 
Umbreit and (as I believe) Tholuck, and at last even Ilengstenberg, 
either concede the same thing, or keep silence in regard to it on cer- 
tain occasions, i. e. make no opposition to it. Neander, too, in his 
New Testament criticisms, stands on the ground taken in his Life of 
Jesus ; criticism which, though less able than De Wette’s, approaches 
very near to it in point of spirit, respecting the matter in question. 
I would hope, however, that I have sufficiently shown, that philology 
not only does not demand this of us, but that it does not even permit 
us to go in such a path. As to theology , the authority of the New 
Testament is at an end, when it is once shown that Christ, or the 
Evangelists, embraced and taught error, either in matters pertaining 
to religion, or in historical matters which stand intimately connected 
with it. I would not consciously accommodate my exegeeie to my 
theology ; for there is no security of attaining scriptural truth when 
we do that But I have a strong conviction that simple philology, 
apart from all a priori conclusions, marks out our road on the present 
occasion, and makes it quite plain before us. 

Thus much for £*#&? at the beginning of the passage under con- 
sideration. Let us now look at the context in the sequel. “Now,” 
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says the Saviour, 44 learn the parable [i. e. an appropriate parable 
which would show at what period the things predicted would be ac- 
complished], from the fig-tree. When its branches are tender, and 
the leaves are patting forth, ye know that the summer is nigh. Even 
so ye, when ye see all these things, know on iyyvg ions ini &vgeug, 
i. e. that [he] is near, at the door,” vs. 32, 33. Our version puts 
it instead of he before the predicate, is near . Erroneously, as it 
seems to me, for the meaning plainly is this : 4 You may know, when 
you see all these things, that my coming [see the question of the dis- 
ciples about naQOvola in v. 3] has then taken place. I am already 
near, I am at the very doors.’ Of course, then, the events predicted 
are the indexes or proofs of his presence, nagovalsL But here again 
our translation (which I have followed above) misleads. JJagovoia 
means not coming ; it means presence , being present, as k plain by 
referring to its root ndgsifu, 1 am present. The taking place of all 
these Jhings so as to be seen, is of itself complete proof of the presence 
(not occularly visible presence, but presence in the scriptural sense) 
of Christ. Observe that the Saviour does not say that some of these 
things predicted are to take place, before Christ will come, but that 
when all of the things predicted shall have so taken place as to be 
seen by the disciples, then is there sufficient evidence of his actual 
neiQovoiu in the sense intended. Now the all, beyond any question, 
includes of course what is described in vs. 29 — 31. The disciples 
then, according to the exegesis of some, were, in seeing all these 
things, to see the general judgment, for they were a part of its pro- 
ceedings. The bare statement of the matter, in this light, is its own 
refutation. 

Still, the simple imagery of the fig-tree was somewhat too indefi- 
nite to satisfy the mind of the speaker. He therefore adds another 
clause, in order to make it more definite : 44 Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass away , until all these things take place” In 
other and equivalent words : 4 1 solemnly assure you that all these 
things shall happen, before the present generation shall become ex- 
tinct’ 44 Not,” says De Wette, 44 this generation of the Jews ; not the 
generation of the apostles (Paulus) ; but exclusively the generation of 
men now living .” His explanation is doubtless correct Such is the 
ordinary meaning of the phrase, in established usage. 

A mistake has been made by an altogether erroneous view of the 
meaning of this generation. The apostles were no more particu- 
larized by it, than other classes of men then living. Multitudes 
of persons then living, did witness the destruction of Jerusalem; 
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for it was only about thirty-seven years after our Saviour’s words 
were uttered. 

But we are not yet through. The verb ysnjtcu may mean begin 
to be. rinpcu, with Iota in the first syllable, is the Subj. Pres, from 
ytropai ; of course, we may render the word, shall, mag , or must, 
take place. According to either way, the taking place of aU these 
things precedes the end of the then present generation. This is 
enough for our purpose. 

That the verb ylvopai sometimes means entstehen, to take rise, to 
commence existence , no one will gainsay. But no one can look into 
a Concordance or a Lexicon, without being satisfied that this is but a 
small portion of the meanings of ybopai. One needs but to look 
into Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, to see that yirofiai has for 
its original meaning the sense of happening, occurring, becoming , 
taking place , and the like. To be or to be bom comes next ; and then 
to commence being. Nothing can be more incongruous, than to apply 
this last sense to most of the examples where yivopai and its derivates 
occur. E. g. Luke 1: 5, iyertro . . . Uqcvs tig, “ a certain priest be* 
gan to be.” V. 8, “It began to be (iyertro), while he was performing 
the office of a priest,” etc. After the message of the angel to Zacha- 
rias, the latter expresses his incredulity. Gabriel then tells him, that 
he should be dumb ayQi ijg ijpeQag yenyrai tccvra, i. e. until the time 
in which these things [his praeternatural conception and birth] shall 
begin to be. What kind of sense would begin to be make here ? So 
v. 23 we must read : “ And it began to be, when the days of his pub- 
lic service were accomplished.” So John 1: 6, “A man began to be 
sent from God,” etc. 

The question still remains : Which of the senses of ylvoyai has the 
passage before us ? Let us look, then, at the like of it. Matt. 5: 18, 
“ Until heaven and earth pass away, not one jot or tittle shall pass 
away from the law, mg av nivta yivrytai, i. e. until all shall have been 
fulfilled or completed” What would be the meaning of begin to be 
fulfilled here ? But the case now before us is still plainer. Here 
are, according to this exegesis, two sets of events, separated by thou- 
sands of years ; God alone knows how many, but we ourselves know 
that nearly 2000 years have already separated them. The proposed 
plan of interpretation, then, would bring out the following result, vix. 
that the general judgment was to begin to be, before the decease of 
the generation then living. There is no avoiding this result If aU 
the events were but one series, one tout ensemble, one continuous train 
of things, all having some bond that might make them a unity in the 
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view of the mind, then begin to be would not be an impossible sense 
here. It might be even a probable one. But to speak of the general 
judgment as coming into union, or into a unity, with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, while the two events are dissevered by thousands of 
years not yet numbered, would be very strange to my apprehension. 
Let it be noted, that the events are not only dissevered by boundless 
years, or it may be even ages, but they are altogether dissimilar. 
The visitation and punishment of the Jews were temporal ; they per- 
tained to the present world, as one of its occurring events. But the 
general judgment is a spiritual and celestial transaction. In the case 
of Jerusalem, the coming was to chastise the wicked ; the future com- 
ing will be to judge the righteous and the wicked to their final doom. 
Had the second supposed series of events been another merely tem- 
poral occurrence or calamity, then some kind of unity as a whole 
could be made out But not so now. There is no intercommunion 
between the two events, and therefore they cannot properly be asso- 
ciated. How then can the general judgment, yet thousands of years 
distant, have begun to be during the apostolic age ? Nothing can be 
more forced than such an exegesis. 

Look at it in another light Jerusalem, according to the proposed 
exegesis, was not threatened with entire destruction daring the lives 
of the then present generation, but only assured that it would begin to 
be destroyed. Is it possible to acquiesce in such an interpretation t 

If Christ had said ra vra yenjru^ or nan a yerrjtfu^ simply, it would 
be more feasible to make a kind of compound whole, under these ge- 
neric expressions. But when he says nan a ravra, all these things , 
he plainly means that each particular thing, vis. the very particulars 
that he had before named (tavta), should each and all take place 
before the demise of the generation then living. If these particulars, 
then, are very diverse, both as to the nature of the things concerned 
and as to the time when they are to take place, and yet all of these 
are to be accomplished, what else can we conclude, than that the day 
of judgment is closely connected with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and was immediately to follow it? On such a ground, De Wette is 
undoubtedly in the right, when he attributes misapprehension and 
ignorance to the apostles. Give him his premises, and sound logic 
will oblige us to come to his conclusions. 

What follows v. 84, in respect to w this generation,” shows that the 
Saviour had predicted only what was speedily to happen. The disci- 
ples were cautioned to “ watch,” and always to keep on the watch. 
Why? Because the specific time, i. e. -the day and hour, was not 
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revealed, nor to be revealed. The coming itself, and also the coming 
before the end of the then existing generation, was made quite cer- 
tain by the declarations of Christ. Bat the specific “day and hoar* 
neither man nor angel knew, v. 86. Consequently it behoved all to 
keep on the watch, for the signs of the times. The faithful servant, 
who keeps on the watch, will be amply rewarded whenever his Lord 
shall come. Negligent and revelling servants will be severely pun- 
ished. 

All this is apposite, on the ground which I have taken ; but on the 
other ground, to what would it amount? Just this: ‘Keep on the 
anxious watch, expecting Christ will come, for some thousands of 
yearo hereafter, he will come to final judgment/ This is the real 
amount of the warning, on this ground. It cannot be said, that Christ 
or the disciples were ignorant of the fact, that the general judgment 
was far remote. If they were not ignorant, then these exhortations, 
on the ground of such a motive, wear very much the appearance of a 
pious fraud. De Wette liberates the apostles from this, by supposing 
them to be ignorant of the real time of the end, and then that they 
might honestly warn others in accordance with their mistaken appre- 
hensions. I hardly know which to choose, between these two schemes. 
The first assails the simplicity and sincerity of the apostles ; the other 
subjects them to the reproach of ignorance. I am heartily glad to 
know, that there are critical, philological and theological reasons 
enough for rejecting both of them. 

One word as to the connection between Matt 24 29 — 81, and die 
disclosures in chap. 25: 81 seq. De Wette says, that the subject of 
vs. 29 — 81, viz. the general judgment, is there broken off, and is re- 
sumed again in 25: 81 seq. But the parables of the ten virgins and 
of the talents intervene. I am unable to imagine that these are a 
mere digression in one and the same discourse ; and that the theme 
broken off is then resumed again in 25: 81 seq. There is something 
so incongruous in all this, so contrary to the Saviour's usual method 
of discourse, that I am unable to give credit to it. In the latter pas- 
sage, everything is congruous and homogeneous. It has a beginning 
of its own, a progress, and an appropriate end. In itself it is teres 
atque rotundus. What has this gathering together of all nations, 
good and bad, to do with the gathering merely of the elect, in 24: 81 ? 
How are the righteous to be twice gathered ? For what were they 
gathered the first time ? All these and other insuperable difficulties 
thrust themselves in the way of the interpretation which I am oppos- 
ing. I call them insuperable, because I see no effectual way of re- 
moving them. 
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What a deal of disousston and frustrated efforts, a simple view of 
Matt, xxiv, had it been early and constantly entertained, would have 
saved interpreters and theologians, is manifest on a moment’s reflec- 
tion. Thousands of sober readers, anxious to get at the troth, have 
been misled by want of a familiar acquaintance with the tropical dic- 
tion of the Scriptures, and specially of the prophetic parts of them. 
It strikes them, that such imagery as Matt. 24; 29 — 81 employs, can* 
not be meant for any mere temporal or worldly occurrences. Yet* 
how entirely is this conviction refuted, by the actual and frequent 
application of the like or the same language to occurrences of this 
nature, in the Old Testament Scriptures 1 Every discerning and 
scrutinising reader will concede, that the Old Testament is the source 
from which most of the tropical language of the New Testament is 
obviously drawn. We have seen above, that every expression of this 
Qatar* in the passage before us, has its parallel in the Old Testament; 
and this, in cases where a literal meaning is out of all question. 
What necessity for it here then ? None ; as I have already said. 
But I have gone beyond this, and shown, at least as it seems to my 
own mind, that there are so many critical, exegetic&l, aesthetieal and 
doctrinal objections in the way, as to render the exegesis which finds 
the general judgment in vs. 22 — 81, altogether improbable, if not im- 
possible. Whatever victories Neology, or the double-sense theory of 
interpretation may achieve, I apprehend it will be a long time before 
they will be able to celebrate an ovation here. 

I believe that the Bible, the whole Bible, is a revelation from 
God ; a revelation made in human language, and intelligible to us, if 
it is at all intelligible, only by being interpreted according td the laws 
and principles of human language. Any rule above this, presupposes 
or assumes inspiration in the interpreter. The Bible is a book writ- 
ten by men, and for men — for all men, under the expectation that 
they can read and understand it Otherwise it is no revelation. It 
follows, of course, that, if the laws of human language are to be 
applied to its interpretation, it stands, in this respect, on the same 
ground as all other books. It contains, of course, many things which 
other books do not But this alters not the nature of the language, in 
which its disclosures are made. The language is used more Humana . 

Let me put one question, then, and ask for a candid ingenuous 
answer: What other book on earth, written for grave purposes 
and in order to give instruction, ever requires or admits a double- 
sense theory of interpretation. A book of riddles or conundrums 
might, to a certain extent* admit of this ; but the Bible is not such a 
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book. If I admit a double-sense of the same words in the same pas- 
sage, then one of these senses is an occult sense, not conveyed by any 
natural meaning of the words. How are the unlearned, then, or even 
the learned, to get at this occult tense t If the words do not naturally 
convey it, it must of course be guessed at, or merely conjectured. 
But to what test shall we bring the occult meaning, in order to decide 
whether we have rightly obtained it? We cannot appeal to the 
language ; for the very resort itself to a double sense is a confession, 
that the words do not, in their natural and ordinary meaning, yield 
such a sense. Are we then to be cast on the foggy ocean of conjec- 
ture ? Is there no difficulty in sailing with surety there, where we 
have no sun, nor stars, nor landmarks, nor lighthouses to guide us on 
our course ? Long since have I endeavored to steer my little barque 
out of that ocean of mist and obscurity, and sought for something 
visible and palpable to guide me. I find it at least more comfortable, 
to sail <m a dear than on a beclouded expanse of waters, where I ean 
see the buoys aad the headlands and the lighthouses, and know where 
I am, and how I ought to steer. 

Three plain principles cover the whole ground. (1) The case of 
simple prediction in the Old Testament, which is de facto fulfilled, 
according to something related in the New. This needs no illustra- 
tion. But, 

(2) A rnkfawns or fulfilment of something said or related in the 
Old Testament, by the happening of a like thing under the New. In 
this case the matter stands thus : What took place of old, takes place 

• for substance afterwards, either in the same way, or in a higher and 

fuller sense still. Hence it is called a nhfiQwsic, i. e. a filling out or 
completing , namely of what had already commenoed. The second 
event belongs to a series which ranks under the same category as the 
first Thus, in Hos. 11: 1, the prophet says: “ When Israel was a 
child, I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt” Here now is 
no j prediction, but merely and simply a historical declaration. Yet 
in Matt 2: 15 it is said, that this passage was fulfilled , when the in- 
fant Jesus was carried to Egypt, in order to avoid the rage of Herod, 
and was brought thence by the command and aid of the angel of the 
Lord. Now how was this a fulfilment of Hos. 11: 1 ? Not because 
that was prediction , and this was accomplishment, in the more usual 
sense of the words. Not because there was in the simply historical 
declaration of Hosea, an occult vnoroia or under sense which was 
prophetic ; for who, in ancient times, would ever imagine any such 
thing, while merely reading Hosea ? No; it was because that in the 
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second case, an occurrence took place like the ancient one. God’s 
son (Israel) had of old gone down to Egypt and lived there in exile. 
He was redeemed from that condition and brought out from the 
country by extraordinary Divine interposition. So in the later 
occurrence. God’s Son in a higher sense had gone down to Egypt, 
and dwelt there in exile. He was brought thence by Divine inter- 
position. Here then was a real and true irL/pcaot?, i. e. a filling out, 
a completion , by a like event Nor was this all. The latter case 
was plainly of a higher and more important nature than the former. 
In this there was a frAjfpwpti, then, i. e. something done in the way 
of a completion . The case in question, the exile and the deliverance, 
had its acme or consummation in the person of Christ. Why then 
should the Evangelist hesitate to say, that what Hosea relates inky- 
(MD&rj, teas fulfilled, completed , in the person of Christ ? 

Like this is a large portion of the nhjQoioei^ of the New Testa- 
ment. An intelligent reader need not hesitate or blunder here. 
The simple question before him is, not whether there is a fulfilling 
in the first sense of the word, but whether there is one in the second \ 
not in our usual sense of the word fulfil , but in the sense which the 
Jews gave to the corresponding Greek word. The last is the only 
thing necessary to be known, in order to remove every difficulty. 
But here is no double eenee of Hosea’s words. There is merely 
the repetition of a thing, or an occurrence, like that which Hosea 
relates. 

So is it with the weeping at Bethlehem (Matt. 2: 17, 18), on 
account of the slaughtered infants, when compared with what Jere- 
miah declares in 81: 15, in respect to the wailings at Rama. And 
so is it with many of the fulfilling s, to w'hich the New Testament 
appeals. 

(8) There is one more which completes the covering of . 

the whole ground. It is, where a principle or proceeding of the 
Divine government, or a doctrine, is asserted or illustrated in the 
Old Testament, and a new illustration or confirmation of it takes 
place under the New. The case in Matt. 2: 28 furnishes an instance 
substantially of this kind. “ He shall be called a Nazarene ” is said 
to fulfil what was spoken by the prophets. Yet no such passage is 
found in the prophets. But there is in them what is equivalent to 
this, viz. the declaration that “ he [the Saviour] shall be despised and 
rejected of men,” that “ he will not be esteemed by them,” that he will 
be * as a root out of a dry ground ” (Is. lii.) j that he will be “ a 
worm and no man, a reproach of men, and despised of the people ” 
Vol. IX. No. 85. 40 
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(Ps. 22: 6)* Or, if any one may choose to rest the stress of the ful- 
filment here on the appellation Nazarene, then does Isaiah say, that 
“ a ‘-J2J3 ( branch ) shall spring from the roots of Jesse ” (II: 1). But 
if we adopt the first method of explanation, then the declaration 
respecting the Messiah as rejected and despised, i. e. the truths thus 
taught, are illustrated and confirmed in the case of his becoming a 
Nazarene ; for such an one was contemned by the Jews. 

Isaiah’s declaration (42: 1), that “ the servant of the Lord should 
not strive nor cry, and that no one should hear his voice in the streets,” 
was fulfilled when Jesus, after having performed a notable miracle, 
charged the multitudes around him not to blazon it abroad (Matt. 12: 
16). The position of the prophet, that he should be gentle and unas- 
suming, and indisposed to vaunt himself, tp celebrate his own fame, 
or to challenge the public gaze, was illustrated and confirmed by the 
demeanor of our Lord on that occasion. This is one of the species of 
fulfilment , and one by no means unfrequent. 

With this third class I would reckon those cases, in which there is 
some principle of the Divine government developed, and this princi- 
ple is afterwards again developed. In this way a passage in the Old 
Testament may have, or rather may comprise, an apotdesmatic sense, 
i. e. one of after or final accomplishment. The thing is what can 
take place more than once. The matter described in the Old Testa- 
ment may teach a Divine principle, or lay down a rule, which nuy 
have accomplishment, i. e. completion or fulfilment, just as often as, 
and whenever, a thing occurs that illustrates and confirms it; in other 
words, a thing which teaches the same principle or rule. Or the Old 
Testament may declare something which is indicative of the conduct 
and character of wicked men, and the like thing afterwards fills out 
(fulfils) this declaration. E. g. in Zech. 11: 13, the prophet repre- 
sents thirty pieces of silver as the price which the Jews gave, in the 
way of contempt for him and his services. In Matt 27: 9, 10, the 
priests and elders gave Judas thirty pieces of silver, in order to pro- 
cure or purchase the death of Christ; thus showing both their malice 
and their contempt This is called fulfilling , by the Evangelist. 
And why not, when Jesus was sold in the same way, for the same 
price, and for the like purpose, as had before been the case with the 
prophet? 

But I must forbear. After a long and anxious and often repeated 
investigation of this interesting subject, I have satisfied myself, that 
the principles now developed will cover the whole ground of refer- 
ence to fulfilment in the New Testament. In these principles there 
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Ib no double tense ; no bnlnma, in the sense in which tint word is 
usually employed and understood. But there may be an apotslesma- 
tic view or sense of a passage in the ancient Scriptures ; and this is 
the case whenever a proceeding or a principle is reillustraled or re* 
confirmed. This makes out no double term, but a fuller and more 
complete exhibition of the one and simple meaning of the original. 
Well may it be named a fthjQaxug. 

The ground of mistake, in cases of this nature, lies in a Wrong or 
imperfect view of inlt/gtolhi and nh jgaxtig* The reader often gives 
to it only the first and most obvious meaning, viz* that of simple ful* 
filment of a historical prediction, i. e. where a thing or occurrence is 
foretold, and afterwards happens literally, or is historically aocora* 
pushed* Of course a reader in this condition, wherever he finds ah 
deems it necessary to find a corresponding prediction of 
the thing sand to be fulfilled. Consequently, such a text as that ia 
Hot* lit 1, “ When Israel was a child I loved ham, and called my 
son out of Egypt,” which contains nothing to all appearance bet a 
Simple historical description of a past occurrence, is tortured to elicit 
from it some confession of an occult sense, a pregnant meaning, a 
dftoroio, i* e. a sense kfing under the surface. Without this, it is 
supposed that prediction cannot be made out) and if not, how can 
there be a fulfilment? And so of all the cases that rank under the 
second and third divisions which have been designated above. A 
inirout becomes necessary, in all such cases, whenever a fulfilment 
is spoken of. 

How much plainer and easier all this is made, by the exegetical 
principles above brought to view and discussed, seems to my mind 
very obvious. On the ground proposed, the question is not, whether 
there is a proper literal prediction and a fulfilment, in the common 
English sense of these words ; but whether there is a nlqgwcig ac- 
eOrding to Jewish or Hebrew view of this matter. Let us guard 
against confounding these two things ; for this it is, which occasions 
nearly all the difficulty in most minds. We should aim diaxQMiv t a 
duMpigorta, to distinguish things that differ . If the Jews very fre- 
quently gave to the word nXriQCHng, fulfilment , as applied to any pas- 
sage of the Old Testament, the wide latitude of signification which 
has been stated and illustrated above, then no Jew would be misled 
by such passages in the New Testament, as speak of fulfilment ; and 
speak of it in many eases where a properly prophetic prediction is 
not to be found. He of course spontaneously gave to nX^gaxyig the 
wider sense needed ; and whether it was the taking place merely of 
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an occurrence Uke some ancient one, or a new illustration and confir- 
mation of an old truth or declaration, it was, in his view, a real and 
proper nX^gootg. Why should we not concede to him the familiar 
usages of his country ? And if we do, and then study well the nature 
of the corresponding texts of this class in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, there can be no serious difficulty in the way of a sober, dili- 
gent, earnest and accurate inquirer. 

It is to be deeply regretted, that we have not, in our language, any 
full, adequate and impartial discussion of this great subject. The 
minds of beginners in hermeneutical study, as I have had abundant 
occasion to know, are greatly perplexed with regard to it. No won- 
der at this, when they carry along with them the stinted and merely 
English notion of fulfilment , in which they have been educated. 
I have known several cases, where shipwreck of the faith has ensued 
upon such doubts. The double sense of the Old Testament words 
some inquirers could not see so as to believe in it ; nor could they 
satisfy themselves that others were able to make it out without guess- 
ing. They found themselves called upon by the common mode of 
exegesis, to launch on a boundless ocean (for such, conjecture must 
be), and this without compass, or sun, or stars, or even rudder, to 
guide them. The next step was to revolt at the whole, and go over 
into the neological position. This, as we have seen, is to take fulfil- 
ment only in its first and limited sense ; then to regard the apostles 
as believing in the mystic or secondary sense, and arbitrarily adopt- 
ing and pursuing it ; and last of all, they put such exegesis to the ac- 
count of ignorance and prejudice in the apostles and primitive disci- 
ples, The Neologists everywhere appeal to this Unkundigkeit, i. e. 
unknowingness , of the apostles and primitive Christians, as direct and 
satisfactory proof of their lack of inspiration. They ask us with a 
smile which is more than half contemptuous, whether the dicta of 
such men are authoritative and binding on the rational and enlight- 
ened inquirer? And of course we may expect to find them as they 
are, that is, strenuous defenders of the position, that the apostles be- 
lieved in and taught the double sense of many a passage in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 

Their scoffing would be no good reason, in my view, for abandon- 
ing anything which I believed to be true. But for myself, I must 
tread under foot the fundamental position, that the Bible is to be in - 
terpreted by the usual laws of language , before I can adopt the double 
sense. No other serious book on earth contains or exhibits such a 
sense. It was the Oracle at Delphos, which gloried in the art of 
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predicting in each a way, aad practised it But this will not serve 
much to commend the practice to simple-hearted Christians. 

At all events, the simple principles of exegesis, relieve us of most 
of the difficulties in question. And far, very far, are they from lead- 
ing us to “ repudiate the authority of the New Testament writers. 19 
I know of no such tendency in them. On the contrary, we see what 
use is made of the opposite principles by the Neologists. It does 
not seem meet to put this armor into their bands, if we can fairly and 
honorably avoid it. Above all, if we can honestly avoid mystical 
meanings, obscurity, vxoroia and guessing, in sacred things, and come 
out into open day, where our path is plain, and our landmarks are in 
distinct view, I do not see why we should hesitate as to.adopting the 
principles that I have labored to defend. After all that I have seen 
in others, and experienced in my own mind, I am unable to perceive 
how we can avoid being driven to and fro, while we are in a state of 
mere conjecture as to an under sense , or what can prevent our being 
tossed on every wave of doctrine, when we are cut loose from the sheet- 
anchor of simple historico-grammatical and common-sense exegesis. 

Paul has given us a notable passage (Gal. 4: 22 srq.) of the tropi- 
cal use of Old Testament history, which is pregnant with instruction. 
He is speaking of the bondage of the Jews under the yoke of cere- 
monies and sacrifices imposed by the Mosaic Law, and of the spiritual 
freedom of Christians under the Gospel. He illustrates the case by 
a parable or comparison drawn from the history of Abraham's family. 
Abraham, he says, had two sons, one by a bond-woman (Hagar), 
the other by a free woman (Sarah). The one was a son in a merely 
natural way, the other in the way of promise, i. e. promise of preterm- 
natural conception and birth. He then subjoins : anvd iaur uXXtj* 
yoQoifASvaj which things are allegorized, i. e. an allegorical significa- 
tion is attached to them for the purpose of illustration. He goes on 
to state the allegory. These two sons symbolize the two covenants. 
The son of Hagar, a bond-woman, answers to the Law at Sinai w hich 
is productive of bondage ; for Hagar is here made the representative 
of mount Sinai in Arabia, and being a bond-woman, her progeny fol- 
lows of course the condition of the mother. In the same way Hagar 
is also the representative of the then literal Jerusalem, whose chil- 
dren were at that time in bondage. But Isaac, the heir of promise 
and born pretematu rally, represents or corresponds to the spiritual 
or Christian Jerusalem, the heavenly city, which, like Isaac and his 
mother, is free from the law of bondage. When Paul adds, that 
“ this Jerusalem is the mother of us all,” he means to carry through 
40* 
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his comparison. Sarah the mother was free, and of coarse her pro- 
geny were free. The Jerusalem above, which she represents, and to 
which all true Christians belong by a new birth and a new birthright, 
is free from all legal yokes and ceremonies. Consequently her chil- 
dren, i. e. those born in her, inherit her freedom. 

This is one of the most striking cases of allegorizing, that occurs 
in the New Testament. Indeed, Paul has gone so far, on this occa- 
sion, that he has deemed it advisable to caution the reader, by ex- 
pressly reminding him that he is speaking allegorically. Plain enough 
is it, indeed, that such is really the ca e; for who ever thought of 
attaching to the story of Sarah and Hagar and of their respective 
children, a vaorota like that which the apostle now suggests in the 
way of declared allegory ? And what do we or can we mean, when 
we say that this simple history in the Old Testament, has, and was 
designed to have, a concealed and mystical sense? No; a reader in 
ancient times could never have thought of such a thing. The whole 
gist of the matter lies in a small compass. The history in question 
had furnished facts that might be made the basis of an analogy or 
parable. The apostle selects them for this very purpose. He tells 
his readers that he is doing so, i. e. that he is allegorizing. Nor is 
this all. His allegory is striking, and, as he has employed it, very 
significant. At all events it was adapted to strike the Jewish mind 
with great force; for the Jews of that day, and afterwards, dealt 
very freely with allegory ; as the writings of Philo Judaeus abun- 
dantly show. But no part of its force depends on finding a vnovoia 
lying under the simple names of Sarah and Hagar, of Isaac and Ish- 
mael. No reader could of himself ever have conjectured, that Sarah 
meant not only the person of that name, but also Jerusalem above ; 
or that Hagar meant not only Sarah’s bond-woman, but also mount 
Sinai and moreover the literal Jerusalem. In fact, the apostle has 
put the reader on his guard against mysticizing in this way. He 
tells him expressly, that these things are allegorically employed. 
This is enough. Wherever resemblance can be traced, there is a 
foundation for allegory. Here the resemblance is striking, because 
the persons proposed in the history are characters of much interest 
and importance, the two mothers being the sources of two great 
nations, still living, and separated from themselves and from all the 
world besides. 

The main difficulty in this case has been made by the supposition 
of a vnovoia , and then by concluding that the apostle is making out 
of the case before him an argument to prove the spiritual freedom of 
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the Christian church, instead of the vivid iUustredion of the corres- 
ponding antithetic relation between the Old Covenant and the New. 
There is no logical ratiocination here ; none is designed ; but there 
is rhetorical illustration and confirmation. Sure I am, that our minds 
would be left quite unsatisfied with any logical process in this case, 
when it must rest on the assumption, that Sarah in the original text 
means the Jerusalem above, and Hagar that below. But we can 
look at the two cases as standing on the ground of analogy or allegory, 
and not only find no difficulty, but even find the parallels to be strik- 
ing. To a Jewish mind, it could not fail of being highly impressive. 

I have selected this example from Paul’s writings, because of its 
apparent difficulties ; and I know well, from experience, how the 
mind is troubled, and how it wanders in the darkness of uncertainty, 
so long as the true point of view is missed, from which we ought to 
survey the whole ground. This point once reached, the mists below 
begin to scatter, until, like the famous Fata morgana , they entirely 
vanish before the rising of the morning-light. 

I have often been tempted to wish, that such a hint as Paul has 
here given about his allegorizing , might have been elsewhere sug- 
gested. It would have prevented a world of mysticism and extrava- 
gant speculation and phantasy, besides liberating many honest minds 
from doubt and obscurity. But still, I do not think complaint on this 
subject would come with any good grace from us, so long as the Bible 
is put into our hands in languages that are intelligible, and in a style 
that needs nothing more to be understood, than a sympathising heart 
and a well-informed critical and common-sense power of exegesis. 
So long as we read the Bible as mere Englishmen or Americans, 
and remain unacquainted with its peculiar idioms and usages, as well 
as with the objects to which it refers, and the history of the times in 
which it was written, just so long shall we find dark places in it, and 
even make them still darker, by forcing our own view’s upon them. 

The remedy for the evils of doubt and oscillation is a pious heart, 
a sound judgment, an accurate knowledge of Scripture-language, a 
sober and consistent view of hermeneutical principles, and unwearied 
diligence in the study and comparison of the Old Testament and the 
New. The “wondrous things” out of God’s holy word, which we 
daily beseech him to show us, should include only those which the 
Bible itself discloses, and not the unseemly excrescences and fan- 
tastic wonders which we may thrust upon it. 

In view of the many difficulties that beset the subject of New Tes- 
tament quotations, and the application of them, I deem it of great 
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importance, that the beginner in eregetical Study should be freed 
from his embarassments, and led in a path on which the light is shin* 
ing, and where is little or nothing that will perplex him as to finding 
his way. A few simple principles, well digested and thoroughly un- 
derstood, will serve as an effectual compass, when mist or night may 
supervene. The whole subject lies within a moderate compass, and 
might be satisfactorily and effectually exhibited in a short course of 
Lectures. One can scarcely tell, how many conceits and whimsies 
and phantasies the double sense has developed, when indulged in by 
ardent and visionary interpreters. The vnovout or occult sense be- 
comes immeasurably more important than the plain, obvious and 
common-sense meaning; and he who is most expert in finding or 
making secondary and occult senses, thinks himself the most expert 
interpreter. Paul had no very good opinion of occult senses. He 
says (1 Cor. 14: 19) : “I had rather speak five words in the church 
by my understanding, that I might instruct others, than ten thousand 
words in an obscure language.” 


ARTICLE II. 

THE PLATONIC DIALOGUE THEAETETUS — WITH A TRANS- 
LATION OF THE EPISODAL SKETCH OF THE WORLDLING 
AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

By Tiiyler Lewis, LL. D., Prof, of Greek, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Platonic dialogue entitled Theaetetus, is a discussion of the 
question : What is knowledge t an inquiry which will appear profound 
or superficial, according to the aspect under which it is viewed, and 
the habit of thought in him who contemplates it. What is knowledge ? 
What do we do , or suffer , when we are said to know f or, in other 
words, is there a knowledge of knowledge itself, just as there is a 
knowledge of those things which are ordinarily regarded as its ob- 
jects ? The principal speakers are Socrates and a boy on whom he 
is represented as trying his maieutical powers in the parturition, de- 
velopment, or bringing to the birth, of the right idea with which the 
soul travails in the attempt to answer the great inquiry. The youth 
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of Theaetetas, the junior speaker, modifies the whole style of the 
dialogue, without at all detracting from its interest and profoundness. 
It is, indeed, a boy to whom the questions are addressed, and whose 
answers are so closely analyzed. To a superficial reader, there- 
fore, the style may sometimes assume the aspect of the puerile — an 
appearance for which the principal speaker occasionally apologizes — 
and yet this boy-talk, as he styles it, is evidently adopted as the best 
means of bringing out some of those starting queries in psychology 
that are as puzzling to the man as to the child, and in respect to 
which all the advantage an Aristotle, a Kant, or a Locke may pos- 
sess, consists in being able to state intelligently the immense difficulty 
attending them. 

The dialogue throughout may be ranked among those that have 
been entitled tentative (neiQtumxoi), and which have all, more or less, 
a sceptical aspect. The great question with which it begins, and 
which is never lost sight of, is after all left without a satisfactory so- 
lution. The curtain drops, and still we know not what it is to know . 
There have been, however, negative results of a most useful and 
practical kind. The grand idea has not, indeed, been born; but 
many a spurious birth has been tested ; many an abortion has been 
cast away ; counterfeit travail of the soul has been distinguished from 
the genuine ; or, to adopt another metaphor, which is also employed 
in the dialogue, falsehood and false knowledge, have been hunted out 
of their dark hiding places, and their disguised deformity clearly 
brought forth to light. 

The first answer of our young respondent is, that knowledge is sense , 
or sensation . This is analyzed into its ultimate element of mere feel- 
ing (aio&tjGie). And all sense is feeling , and all feeling is ultimately 
resolvable into motion, the sole result of which is phantasy or seeming. 
Knowledge, on this ground, is feeling. To know is to feel, and to feel 
is to know. The quantity and quality of the one must correspond 
exactly with the quantity and quality of the other, and in neither can 
there be anything aside from such a principle of measurement. Any 
seemingly higher element is only resolvable into another feeling, and 
this again into another, without ever actually getting out of the region 
of the sense. The assumption of the rigid truth of this first answer, is 
employed by Socrates in the examination of the old Ionic doctrine 
as maintained by Protagoras, namely that man is the measure of all 
things another mode of saying that which appears »>,— or rather 
that nothing is but what appears , and that what appears is ever true. 
In other words, there is no perducing being aside from ever-flowing 
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phenomena, and the ever-flowing affections that correspond to them. 
Hence there is, on the other hand, nothing false ; for the real existence 
of falsehood would involve the real existence of something true per se, 
or, to use the language of the Protagorean school, something that stand*, 
irrespective of phenomena, or objective seeming *, on the one hand, 
and ever varying affections, or subjective phantasies on the other. 

This first answer, or first birth of the boy's soul, to preserve the 
favorite figure of the dialogue, is closely examined, its features 
carefully scanned, its capacities analyzed, its consequences cautiously 
traced ; after which it is either pronounced an abortion, a false con- 
ception , a wind-egg («5or arepieuor), or else, cast away as a monster 
that should not have seen the light, and ought not to be permitted to 
live. 

And so with every successively developed answer. Knowledge is 
not sense or feeling. It is not seeming . It is not belief. It is not 
opinion (do|a). It is not even true opinion , where this happens to 
exist without X6yog or reason. Nay more, it is not true opinion even, 
though accompanied in certain cases with reason, or what may be 
Called reason. This, too, has its difficulties. For this reason, or 
Xoyog, on close analysis, runs down ultimately into sense, or Opinion 
as before defined, without knowledge, or into elemental facts which 
run out at last into particular seemings or notices of sensation, — in 
short, supposes a knowledge of something, and this knowledge, when 
thus treated, involving all the same old difficulties over again, — thus 
running round continually through an endless oircle, in which we are 
ever striving to get out of or above the sense, and yet ever finding 
ourselves immersed in it It is just as koyog, or speech^ in its most 
literal meaning, dissolves itself, on analysis, into sentences, sentences 
into words, words into syllables, and syllables into letters, which, as 
tffofgsuz, or elements, either of sound or sight, are supposed to be 
alogat, that is, have no reason, but are simply objects of sense, with- 
out anything else about them that the mind perceives as distinct from 
the sensation. On this account, if sense is not knowledge, the ulti- 
mate elements of things are not only Aloya, but Ayr nor a, absolutely 
unknowable. They may be felt but not known. The lowest material 
element, and the essence , or immaterial entity of any object alike, on 
the one hypothesis or the other, elude the grasp of science. 

Along with these come in collateral inquiries, once famous topics 
of discussion, and which may have some interest for thinking minds 
even in this practical age; although, as presented in the Socratic 
irony, they may have a slight tinge of the humorous, and even of the 
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ludicrous. They are such as these : Whether knowledge necessarily 
implies the true being of what is known, and, if so, Whether it can 
be of anything else, or lower, than otW«, or essential existence? 
Whether if this be unknown, anything else can be said to be known ? 
Whether we can be truly said ever to think a He (to do£d£*tr xpsvdq), 
and if so, how it is, and what it is ? Whether we can be said to know, 
in any sense, and in what sense, what we do not know ? and if not. 
How can there be allodoxy , or a false judgment that one thing is an- 
other, such allodoxy being necessarily confined to the three cases 
when we judge one thing we know to be another thing we know, or 
one thing we know to be another thing we know not, or one thing we 
know not to be another thing we know not, the first seeming to 
present a contradiction, the last two to involve the very paradox that 
forms the strange query ? Whether, if sense is knowledge, memoiy is 
sense, so that a thing remembered is a thing known ? Whether these 
may be a knowledge unknown , or how far a man may be said to poe- 
tess a knowledge which he has not, or has not in actual exercise ? 
Whether falsehood, pure or mixed, or as far as it is falsehood, is 
identical with not-being ? etc. 

In respect, however, to the main question : What is knowledge ? 
the dialogue closes unsatisfactorily. Whatever clue may be presented 
in other Platonic writings, no answer is here given. From beginning 
to end it is occupied in pulling down and not in building up. The 
same scepticism prevails throughout. It is not, however, on these 
accounts, any the less a discussion of the deepest interest to the most 
matured intellects, and none the less useful as an exercise to the young 
soul that is just beginning to travail with thought There is a good 
as well as an evil scepticism ; and of these, the first kind is that which 
so often appears in the Platonic dialogues. It is a scepticism which 
only produces a stronger belief in the reality of fixed and absolute 
truth, by the very difficulty of finding it in our own experience of 
our own subjective states, or of the flowing nature around us. By 
exhausting the sense and the understanding Or reason regarded as 
occupied simply with the phenomena of sense, it diminishes our con- 
fidence in the substantiality and finality of physical science, regarded 
(as it ever must be by the school that boasts the most of it) as the 
knowledge of facts, or of laws that ever run out into serieo ok facts, 
and these again, in the last resort, into seemmgs, feelings^ or the 
merest notices of sensation. It takes away that conceit which tends 
to rest in such a knowledge as the highest portion of the soul ; and 
it is on this account that the Theaeietus, and similar dialogues, have 
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been called cathartic (xtz&agrixoi) purgative, producing a necessary 
evacuation of false knowledge, that the soul may wait in purified pre- 
paration for the advent of the true. Such a moral effect is admirably 
and impressively set forth by Socrates, in his closing address to his 
youthful pupil : w If after this, my dear boy, you ever again conceive 
other spiritual offspring, then one of two results will follow. Should 
a genuine conception actually take place, it will be something of a 
better kind in consequence of the present close examination; but 
should it turn out an abortion, you will be less harsh to those with 
whom you converse, more gentle, and not only more gentle, but more 
sober also, because you will not then be inclined to think you know 
what you do not know.” To the same effect in another place (187. c) : 
u And thus, my dear Theaetetus, ought we to be ever earnest and 
never discouraged in the search of truth. For if we persevere, there 
will be one of two things : either we shall find that which we are 
after, or we shall learn not to think we know what we know not. 
And yet even this would be no small reward for our pains.” 

It was one great charge against Socrates that he corrupted the 
youth by making them doubt (anoQeip), in other words, by throwing 
them, into perplexity, and thus unsettling their confidence in former 
opinions. This, however, may be said to be the spirit of the Socratic 
scepticism, when viewed by that higher light which gives us an advan- 
tage over Socrates and Plato, in interpreting the rich suggestiveness 
of their own teachings. Theirs was a good and useful scepticism 
which unsettles and takes down that it may the more firmly build ; 
which drives one to faith, and to a faith in the highest degree rational, 
by showing the darkness and insecurity that, without it, must belong 
to everything called science. It is a scepticism that purges the soul 
of error, that there may be room and a clear space for truth ; which 
leads us from u the things teen and temporal to the things unseen and 
eternal;” in other words, to a communion with the u immutable 
righteousness,” and to that “ assimilation to the Divine,” which, in the 
remarkable passage contained in the extract that follows, the writer 
presents as the great end of the philosophic life. It is a scepticism 
which has characterized some of the brightest ornaments of the Chris- 
tian Church. It was its negative power which, more than other hu- 
man means, led Augustine to faith. It appears everywhere in the 
life and u Thoughts” of Pascal. No one can carefully read the writ- 
ings of Baxter without perceiving how strong an element it was of 
his religious experience. Edwards would seem to belong to the more 
positive order of believers, and yet his works, in many places, reveal 
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much of the same style of thought and feeling. It was the charac- 
teristic of these and similar minds, that they ever extracted light out 
of the darkness that surrounded them ; or to express the same thought 
with less appearance of paradox, the more intense the obscurity that 
hung over nature and human history, in themselves considered, the 
brighter the evidence of revelation and the “ things unseen.” 

But we must proceed to the extract which is intended mainly to 
constitute this article. It is one of those episodes, or discussions* 
that often occur in the Platonic dialogues, and w hich* although they 
may, at first view, seem abrupt, and out of place, will be found, on 
close examination, to have been introduced with the most consummate 
skill, and in the most real and intimate unity with the leading design* 
The present episode may be entitled : The Politician and the Philo* 
sopher, The Worldling and the Sage, or The Business Talent as 
compared with Contemplative Wisdom, It is by no means, as the 
reader will see, an eulogistic rhapsody on the one, and an unmitigated 
condemnation of the other. There is no difficulty in determining 
who is the favorite ; but his faults are not spared, and there is even 
an exquisite humor in depicting some of the extravagances of his un- 
earthly style of thought. The sketch given us of the other character 
no one can mistake. The nineteenth century may sit for the picture 
with as much fitness as the age of Cleon and Pericles. The episode 
is complete in itself, but in order to present more clearly the transi- 
tion we give a few sentences immediately preceding it. The previous 
question had been : IIow it was that the same men who denied the 
existence of any immutable standard of the just, the holy, the fair, 
pr who maintained that these were in every case just what each State 
or age, might conventionally make them, — how it was that such 
could maintain, on the other hand that, in respect to what they called 
the useful, or profitable, there was no such conventionality, and that 
nothing was useful simply because any State or convention of men 
had so declared it to be. This in fact is the point from which com* 
mences the wide divergency between the two characters \ and from 
this we commence our translation $ in relation to which it need only 
be observed, that along with the strictest fidelity to the sense, we 
have aimed, not only to turn Greek idioms into corresponding Eng* 
lish ones, but to make the English itself, in all other respects, as 
idiomatic and as familiar as possible. 

Vol. IX. No. 35. 41 
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Translation from Theadetus , 172. B< 

Socrates. And jet in the former case of which I spoke, namely, 
hi regard to just and unjust, holj and unholj, in respect to these, 
I saj, there are men who are perfectly willing to affirm that no one 
of them hath bj nature any real being or essence of its own, but that 
in these cases, the common seeming or opinion becomes true, just when 
it seems true, and for just so long a time as it may continue to seem 
true. In some such manner would all hold in regard to wisdom, or 
knowledge, who do not embrace in full, but only partially, the doctrine 
of Protagoras. But in this way, Theodoras, 1 argument after argu- 
ment, a greater ever growing out of a less, comes crowding in upon us. 

TheodorUs. True, but have we not leisure in plenty for them all f 

Soc. It would seem so. And by the way, your speaking of leis* 
ore, my good sir, puts me in mind how often, on other occasions aS 
Well as the present, the thought has occurred to me, that it is really 
no wonder if those who give their days to philosophy, should make 
but a sorry figure when they come to appear in the public courts. 

Theod. What would you mean by that ? 

Soc. The men who are occupied with an endless round of business 
in the courts and similar popular assemblies — such men as these, 
when compared with those who are nurtured in philosophy, seem to 
have a trainingv if we may venture to say it, like that of drudging 
slaves, contrasted with the education of a freeman. 

Theod. In what respect ? 

Soc. In this. The one class have all that leisure * of which you 
spoke, and can, therefore, carry on their discussions deliberately and 
in quiet. Just as we now entertain question after question, being 
already on the third, so they also do, whenever the one occurring at 
the moment (as it happened in our case), has more interest for them 
than the matter first proposed. And, moreover, it concerns them 
not at all whether they argue briefly, or at length, provided only they 
get at last at truth and reality. But the other class never speak with 
leisure ; for the water (or hourglass) ever urges them onwards as it 
flows, and it is never permitted one of them to discourse simply in 

1 In this part of the dialogue the respondent is no longer the boy Theaetetus, 
but his old tutor, the Mathematician Theodoras. 

* Hence the term scholastic , schoolmen , the men of contemplation instead of busi- 
ness, or practical men, as they are called. It is the first class that our age, and 
especially our country, most needs. There is plenty of the other. 
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such a way, and on such topics, as his own thoughts may lead him to* 
since the opposite party, having the compulsive authority of the law, 
is ever calling him to order by the reading of the opposing plea or 
libel, called the cmtomosia, appealing to it as the record out of which 
he must never say a word. And the speeches themselves are ever 
tike those of a slave made for a fellow slave before the master, the 
judge, who has in his bands the decision of the cause. The plead* 
ings, moreover, admit no license, no variety, but must evermore fob- 
low the track of the cause in hand ; and often the race may be for 
the very life itself. From all these causes it follows that such men 
become indeed intense and keen, well knowing how to fawn upon the 
master in their speech, and gain his favor by their act, yet stiU ever 
small and crooked in their souls. Fer all growth, enlargement, root 
tit tide and freedom of thought, their servile life from boyhood takes 
quite away, compelling them to do all things obliquely, and thus 
producing in their souls, while yet impressible at all, strong suspicions 
of hazard, together with continued apprehensions. Now, became 
they cannot well endure these in a firm reliance upon the right and 
true, they betake themselves forthwith to falsehood, and mutual re* 
taxations, until they are so distorted and corrupted, 1 that, when they 
finally pass from youth to active manhood? there is no longer any part 
of the mind that is sound, however sharp and wise they may have 
become in their own fond conceits. Such are these, friend Theodo* 
rus, but how is it with those who belong to our choir ? Shall we 
give a description of these too, or let them go, and turn back again to 
our argument ? 

Theod. By no means, O Socrates, but go through with it For 
you have well said this, that we, the members of this choir, as you 
call it, are not slaves to our arguments, but rather is it that they are 
our servants, and must wait, each one of them? for that termination 
that may best suit our leisure. For there is no judge, nor even spec* 
tator, such as awaits the recitations of the poets ; no one in short, 
who is going to control us either as critic or magistrate. 

Soc. Since you think so, then, let us commence, as is fitting, by 
speaking of the Coryphaeans, or those at the very head of the choir, 
"for why should one dwell upon those who play the inferior parts in 

1 Oar metaphorical terms here have the same radical ideas with the Greek, 
but we are in clanger of overlooking their expressive import in consequence of 
familiarity — clean bent from the line of right and truth, corrupted — broken up — 
the moral organism dissolved — like a putrid physical mass from which the organic 
life has departed. The student of the Bible will recall the same metaphors in 
Isaiah i. 
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the philosophic chorus ? Now these Coiypbaeans are of this sort : 
Even from boyhood up they never know the way to the Agora, nor 
even where the Court, or the Senate Hall is situated, nor where any 
other assemblage for public business may have its session. As for 
laws and statutes, proclaimed or written, they neither hear nor read 
them. As for the political factions and their jealous rivalries for 
office, the caucusses, the banquets, not even in a dream 'has it ever 
come into the mind of one of this class that they have anything to do 
with them. All questions, too, of public scandal, as whether our 
political character is base or nobly born, or whether any taint has 
come to another from his ancestors , 1 either male or female — all such 
matters are more out of his ken, to quote the old proverb, than the 
number of gallons contained in the waters of the sea. And in respect 
to such things, moreover, he does not even know that he does not 
knowthem. For he keeps away, not simply for the sake of his good 
repute, but because it is in fact his body that lies in the city, and 
stays at home, while the soul in its small opinion and contempt of all 
these matters, is borne everywhere, Pindar says, geologizing 8 the 
depths below the earth, geometrizing its wide extended surface, 
mounting the heavens in the contemplations of astronomy, searching 
out, in all directions, every nature of every whole belonging to the 
realities of the universe, and yet never letting itself down to the se- 
rious thought of anything that is close at hand. 

Theod. What do you mean, O Socrates, by such a sketch ? 

Soc. It is just like this. Thales, O Theodoras, was once so 
wrapped up in the reveries of astronomy, and so intently gazing 
upward, that he tumbled down into a well. Whereupon, as we are 
told, a facetious Thracian waiting-maid, who had her wits about her, 
made fine sport of him, as one whose whole mind was upon the knowl- 
edge of things in the heavens, while that which lay right before his 
feet utterly escaped his notice. Now, this same joke will do for all 
those who live for nothing but philosophy. For in truth, from such 
a man, that which is nearest to him attracts no notice, and even of 
his next neighbor he knows nothing, neither what he does, nor hardly 
whether he is a man at all, and not some other curious sort of beast. 
But, man in the abstract, or the universal man, what he is, what 

1 Democrats as they were, no men attached more importance to family dis- 
tinctions, and an unsullied ancestry, than the Athenians. 

8 The word geometrizing is a literal transfer of the Greek. Astronomizing is 
also employed. The other word expresses the idea, but is coined, in form, to 
keep up the spirit of the passage. 
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is his nature, what satire and passive properties belong to such a 
nature, in distinction from that of other animals,-* this he is ever 
exploring, and intently searching out, at whatever cost of trouble or 
pains. You understand me now, Theodoras, do you not? 

Theod. I do, and it is nothing but the truth you say. 

Soc. Wherefore, such a man, my friend, both in his publio and 
private intercourse, and especially, as I said at first, when he is re- 
quired in a court of justice, or any other place, to discourse of things 
at his feet and right before his eyes, such a man, I say, furnishes 
laughter, not to Thracian waiting-maids only, but for all the rest of 
the rabble, as he tumbles into wells, in other words, into distressing 
embarrassments, arising from his inexperience ; so that his awkward- 
ness is really terrible, procuring for him the reputation of utter stu- 
pidity. For in these revilings of him, he has nothing to throw back 
upon any one in return, because he knows no evil of any one, simply 
from having never made his neighbor’s individual character 1 the sub- 
ject of careful study. Wherefore, in his embarrassment, as we said, 
be appears ridiculous. Again, when he himself, on his part, is seen 
openly to laugh at those praises and glorifications which are so com- 
mon among other men, although he may do this without the least 
affectation, and in all simplicity, still is he set down as the veriest 
trifler. As an instance of this : When some autocrat or king is made 
the subject of encominm, he knows no better than to regard it, just as 
though some mere keeper of animals, a swineherd, for example, oi 
a shepherd, was thus lauded, or some cowherd, perhaps, was pro- 
nounced most fortunate, because, forsooth, he knew how to milk his 
drove to the “ best advantage.” For he really regards these, the tyrant 
and the king, as having a much more treacherous and unmanageable 
animal to herd and milk than the others ; and thinks, moreover, that 
such a one, with his never ceasing cares, living, too, as he does, ever 
surrounded by a wall, as in a herdsman's lodge, on a mountain top, 
must surely become, even still more wild and uncultivated than the 
rude cattle-feeders themselves. Again , 8 when he is told of tap 
thousand acres, what a wonderful amount it is for one man to possess, 


1 Not simply on the ground that such a man would be averse to slander, and 
the inspection of individual character from ordinary motives, but because he is 
wholly taken up with the study of the universal homo , in distinction from what is 
commonly called a knowledge of human nature. 

3 This very long Greek sentence might have been broken up to suit the mod- 
ern style ; but it would, in that case, have lost much of the power which comes 
from its compactness and unity of idea. 

41 * 
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he seems to hear it as a very trifling affair, accustomed as he is to 
make the whole earth the object of his contemplations. And when 
the multitude are sounding aloud the praises of high birth, and tell* 
ing how this or that noble personage has the names of seven rich an* 
cestors to show on his geneological record, he regards it merely as 
the applause of men, who take a very dim and dirninntive view of 
things, and who, by reason of their never having been trained to 
higher thoughts, are unable to keep their mind upon the whole, or to 
reason with themselves, that every man, be he who he may, has my- 
riads innumerable of pappi and progoni , forefathers and progenitors, 
among whom there have been all sorts of characters, rich men and 
beggars, kings and slaves, Greeks and barbarians, thousands of times 
repeated — unable, we say, to reason thus, but on the contrary piquing 
themselves upon a sorry catalogue of some bare five and twenty names, 
making it a matter of solemn consequence, that they can count back 
to some Hercules, the son of some Amphytrion, it is really won- 
derful, we repeat it, what wretched gabble all this appears to him, 
especially when he sees them so besotted as never to have it come 
into their minds, that the ancestor who may stand still farther back 
in the scale, so as to be twenty-five degrees beyond Amphytrion, or 
even fifty, may have been, after all, just such a man as you might 
meet with anywhere, in other words, one of the commonest sort of 
fellows. He laughs, we say, at men who cannot make this simple 
calculation, and by so doing let out the vain glory of their unreason- 
ing souls. Wherefore, in all such cases, the man we have described, 
is himself derided by the multitude, on the one hand for what seems 
his extravagant pride, and on the other, for his ignorance and embar- 
rassment in respect to all m afters that lie right before his feet. 

Theod. You describe things just as they really are. 

Soc. But should our philosopher, on his part, succeed in drawing 
upwards 1 any of his mockers, and should it happen, moreover, that 
any one of them is even willing to get out of his cases and his actions 
his What have I wronged you or you me f into a consideration of jus- 
tice and injustice universally, in themselves, that he might know what 
each of them is, and in what respect they differ from one another, 
and from all else, or should desire to rise from such trite and partic- 
ular inquiries as these : 8 Is a king happy , or one who has abundance 


1 There seems allusion here to that simile of the cave which, although set forth 
in full only in the beginning of the 7th book of the Republic, seems to have been 
often elsewhere in the mind of the writer. 

* Examples of the cases , or questions of casuistry discussed by the sophists, 
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Of gold t into a contemplation of royalty itself in ks very essence, 
and of human happiness and misery in their most eathoiic accepta- 
tions, that he might know what these really are, and after what man- 
ner it pertains to the human nature to acquire the one and to avoid 
the other ; when, I say, it becomes necessary for our man of acute 
yet contracted mind, our sharp politician, our dealer in points and 
cases, to render a reason in respect to any questions of this kind, 
then it is, that he, in turn, presents a spectacle the exact antistrophe, 
or counterpart, to that before described. For it is he then who gets 
diszy as he swings suspended high, and his “deficient sight ” looks 
u toppling down 9,1 from his airy elevation \ * then he it is who filled 
with all amazement, as one out of his native element, 9 distressed. 


and probably forming the themes of many a debating dab at Athens ; logoma- 
chies which never could be settled without a previous determination of the uni- 
versal ideas involved. 

1 It may seem strange to translate Plato by the language of Shakspcare, hot 
whoever will examine the original can hardly fail to see that no expressions, and 
bo Image, could more appropriately represent it 

* iltyytdv — aq> vyr t lov xp^uoovfcfc x al ftllnw /UT&jpoc avudhr v7td drjddm*. 
It is a favorite opinion of a certain modern school who would show their critical 
learning by denying (what has heretofore been regarded as settled in literature), 
that the clouds of Aristophanes was in any way the cause, or the occasion, of the 
popular odium, and subsequently of the indictment and death of Socrates. We 
cannot enter upon the discussion here, bat there can be no doubt that the ex- 
pressions in the text have direct reference to that well known and painfully re- 
membered Aristophanic representation. They are almost the very words of the 
comic poet. Many things, also, in the Gorgias, Republic and elsewhere, might 
be adduced in support of the same idea; and the manner in which they are 
brought in, ever betrays a warmth of feeling that could have only come from 
Plato’s regarding them as the cause of deadly injury to a much loved friend. 
The apparent anachronisms attending such an hypothesis might easily be ex- 
plained ; and it coaid be shown, too, if we had time, that the representation of 
Socrates and Aristophanes in the Symposion is not inconsistent with it. 

# 'dtirjpovwv. The Greek word here is remarkable, not only for its most ex- 
pressive sense, bat as being the very term used to characterize one peculiar ele- 
ment of our Saviour’s agony in the garden. It is of ra& occurrence, because 
possessing a peculiar significance which unfits it for frequent use. The render- 
ing “ very heavy” (Matt. 26: 37) is only a general accommodation of its sense. 
Buttmann makes it from d-Sr^ot, according to which it would denote one aicay 
from home, one oppressed with a sense of loneliness and desertion. It most expres- 
sively denotes the sorrow of Him who had left “ the bosom of his Father ” and 
u the glory which he had with him before the world was,” to sojourn as a lonely 
stranger m a distant, nnsympathizing land, mocked and hated by those he 
came to save, and, at the same time, appearing to be strangely abandoned by 
that consolation he had ever before drawn from communion with his native 
Heaven. 
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perplexed, himself the barbarian now , 1 makes laughter in his tarn, 
not for Thracian girls indeed, nor for any other one uncultivated 
like himself — for they have no sense of his real state — but for all, 
in truth, who have received a nurture the opposite of that of slaves* 
This, my friend Theodoras, is the several way of each, the one 
peculiar to him who is nurtured in freedom and leisure, in other 
words, the man you call the philosopher, and in regard to whom it is 
neither cause of blame, nor wonder, that he should seem simple and 
good for nothing when he chances to be drawn into servile employ* 
ments, as when, for example, one who knows nothing of the business, 
is called, perchance, to pack up baggage, or bedding, for a journey, 
or to season some dainty dish, in other words, to spice some popular 
discourse with exciting and flattering terms. The other is the like* 
ness of one who can, indeed, do all these servile things with sharp* 
ness and alacrity, but knows not how to fold his robe about him like 
a freeman, nor with becoming harmony of speech to chant that true 
life which is the portion of God and blessed men . 2 

Theod. Could you, O Socrates, thus persuade all of the truth of 
what you say, as you now do me, there would surely be more peace, 
and fewer evils among men. 

Soc. You are mistaken, Theodoras, since evil can neither perish 
(for there must be always something opposed to the good) nor have 
its seat above in Heaven ; but, of necessity, must it hover round this 
mortal nature, and this lower world.* It becomes our great business, 

1 Compare with this what is said in the Gorgias, 527, A. of the condition of 
the worldly wise man when brought before the post mortem judgment in Hades. 
He had mocked the philosophic pietist for his dcfencelessness arising from igno- 
rance of earthly ways and forms. But there he stands in turn before that un- 
earthly tribunal, in a manner characterized by the same terms he had himself 
before applied to the object of his derision, trembling, confounded, and utterly 
speechless, like the man in the New Testament parable who came into the mar- 
riage feast without the wedding garment. 

* The philosophers contrasted with the lawyer, the rhetorician, and the poli- 
tician, as the freeman with the slave. Hence the language descriptive of the one 
side, or the so called practical men, is of the most servile character, while the 
epithets applied to the other are derived from the most free and elevated lift. 
Among the former, however, although all are servile, there may have been in- 
tended distinctions. The mere demagogues, the Cleons of the day, are occupied 
In the lowest drudgery, such as packing baggage, etc. The rhetorician is the 
cook, who prepares nice things for the popular palate. So in the Gorgias, the 
mere orator or spouter is compared with the dtpoirotfc. 

• vntvavriov yrfp n re? uyadt j? dtl tJvtu dvdyxrj. We have here very clearly 
the Platonic doctrine of the eternity and necessity of evfl as the logical opposite of 
the good. It is expelled from Heaven, and, therefore, must have its seat on earth. 
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therefore, to try, with all oar speed, to flee from hence towards their 
other place. Bat the mode of flight is ever by assimilation to the 
Deity, and this assimilation , again, ever consists in becoming holy, 
just , and truly wise . It is, however, far from being an easy thing to 
persuade men that it is not for the reasons which the multitude assign 
for avoiding vice and attaining virtue, that we must practise the one 
and not the other, namely that a man may not seem to be bad, or may 
seem to be good ; for all this seems to me, if I may use a very com- 
mon expression, to be no better than an old wife’s tale. But let us 
thus declare the real truth : God is in no respect unjust, but ever 
most supremely just ; and, therefore, nothing among us is more like 
him than the man who is most just. Here then, in very truth, as 
to a standard is all to be referred ; whether it be man’s highest pow- 
ers, his weakness, or his utter nothingness. For the knowledge 1 of 
this (the Divine righteousness) is both wisdom and true virtue, and 
the ignorance thereof is folly and clear depravity ; while all other 
excellences which seem to be such, and all other kinds of seeming 
wisdom are but vulgar things, even as existing in the exercise of 
political powers, and meaner still as they are manifested in the me- 
chanical arts, or the lower walks of life. Wherefore, when one com- 
mits injustice, or says or does anything impious, it is far the best never 
to concede that he excels in craft and shrewdness ; for they actually 
joy in the reproach, and fancy that they hear themselves praised as 
being no triflers, no good-for-nothing cumberers of the earth, but 
proper men, just such as those ought to be who expect to get well 
off in all the hazards of the State. On this very account, however, 
ought we to tell them the truth ; because the more they imagine them- 
selves what they are not, the more are they, in fact, just what they 
never think themselves to be. Thus they know not that last thing of 
which they should be ignorant, the true penalty of unrighteousness. 
For it is not what they suppose, merely stripes and death — which 
sometimes they suffer who are innocent of all crime — but a penalty 
which it is an utter impossibility for any one ever to escape. 

Theod. What penalty can you mean ? 

Soc. There being, O Theodoras, in the very nature of things,* 

1 In the elevated, serious, and, may we not say without irreverence, Scriptural 
thoughts presented in this remarkable passage, we find the reasons of the digres- 
sion. This is the truth , the rock , in the all surrounding sea of scepticism. Hero 
is solid ground. Whether sense, and opinion, or reason even, be knowledge or 
not, the soul has firm anchorage in this faith, that God is, and that man may be- 
come blest by becoming like Him. 

2 iv r«j> errs toruTwv, fixed in the nature of things. Senanus would render this, 
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two fixed paradigms , 1 or exemplars, the one the godly, most blessed, 
the other the ungodly, most miserable — such men, in their utter 
blindness to this truth, and by reason of their folly and their extreme 
dementness, are ever insensibly becoming through their wicked deeds 
more and more like the one, and unlike the other ; of which course 
they pay the penalty in living a life corresponding to that nature to 
which they become assimilated. But should we tell them that unless 
they get rid of this excelling cleverness, that holy place 2 where evil 
never dwells, shall not receive them when they die, and that, even in 
this world, they shall ever lead a life the likeness of themselves, the 
bad in converse ever with what is evil ; should we tell them this, I 
say, they would hear it just as the keen and worldly wise might be 
supposed to listen to those whom they regard as destitute of common 
sense. 

Theod. Most truly said. 

Soo. I know it for a fact,* my friend, I know it well. Neverthe- 
less there is one thing which is wont to happen to them, should it 
become necessary in private to give or receive a reason of what they 

in ipsa rerum humanarum communitate. His objection to the larger and more ob- 
vious sense, comes from his desire to maintain Plato's orthodoxy against the 
charge of holding to an eternal and necessary principle of evil. But this cannot 
be done. The philosopher is certainly heretical on this point. His heresy, how- 
ever, came from a keen sense of the existence of positive evil, and is better thaa 
the seeming orthodoxy of some systems of optimism, which virtually deny the 
existence of any evil per se, 

1 Paradigms. The first thought here would bo of the passage in the Gorgias, 
525. B. where he speaks of the eternal paradigms or spectacles kept in terrorem 
in Hades. But on examination it will be seen that he has reference to two grand 
types or models of existence, to one or the other of which all moral agents are, 
and eternally will be assimilating — tending to a “ partaking of the Divine na* 
turc,” or to become afoot — farther and farther from God — “ without God ” — 
that is, pure evil — pure devil — pure misery — utter irrecovcrablcncss. 

* 6 tvv xaxd av xafotpdg r ottos x. t. X. This sentiment is so purely Scriptural, 
that it at once suggests the similar passages in the Bible : “7 he pure in heart shall 
see God." “ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord." We do not say that Plat* 
means the same thing with Christ and the Apostle. But certainly, no such lan- 
guage is to be found in anything else that ever called itself philosophy, either 
ancient or modern. Compare the striking passage in the Phacdon, 82. B: 
“ Most blessed of all are they who goto the most blessed place , etc. ; but to this Divine 
abode (ttg foo>v ylvog) or family, there is no admission to any one who departs not 
wholly pure " — navrskm xafotp} dmovtt. 

8 otSd r ot. There is an emphasis in the particle. Whether regarded as ex- 
pressing the feeling of Plato or Socrates, it is the language of one who had, in 
his own day, been stigmatized as an unpractical visionary, destitute of common 
sense. 
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censure, and should it even be their purpose to bear up with a bold 
face for a long time, and never to iee like a coward, ye t is does some* 
how strangely turn out, my good friend, that in the end they do not 
even gain their own applause, and there are times when this boasted 
rhetoric of theirs so fades and loses all its strength, as to seem in 
fact, no better than the prattle of a child. But since all this is said 
by way of scholastic digression, let us now desist. Otherwise such 
topics as these flowing in upon us more and more, will in the end 
wholly bury under the main inquiry with which we set out. If you 
please, then, let us resume our former positions, or return to the quoa* 
lion : What is knowledge ? 


ARTICLE III. 

LIFE OF ZUINGLI. 

By R. D. C. Bobbins, Professor of Languages, Middlcbnry College. 

[Concluded from p. 299.] 

The Conference at Baden* 

Early in 1526, the proposition for a disputation to be held at 
Baden was renewed. It is not, perhaps, to be doubted, that the ob- 
ject with more than one of the movers was to deprive the reformed 
party of its head. They had tried flattery and threats in vain. Ari 
to reasoning, the man could not be found who could cope with Zuin- 
gli, especially where he had the Bible on his side. The grand vicar 
of the bishop of Constance, ever after the first colloquy at Zurich, 
had been looking out for some means to put down the fast spreading 
heresy. The only effectual method seemed to be, to induce Zuingli 
to leave the territories of Zurich, when it would be easy to have him 
arrested and condemned to death. Eck had been interested in this 
plan, and they were determined that their prey should not escape 
them. The diet of the cantons, influenced by Faber, Eck and others, 
demanded of Zurich to send Zuingli to Baden, to engage in a discus- 
sion with Eck upon important points of Christian doctrine. The 
council of Zurich, thinking that they had reason to suspect foul play. 
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entirely refused this request, but sent a safe escort to convey Eck to 
Zurich* But this would not answer their designs, and Eck declined. 
Zuingli then expressed his willingness to meet Eck at Schaff hausen 
or St. Grail, but the diet decided that a disputation should be held at 
Baden, which actually commenced on the 19th of May. 

Some may be inclined to believe that an undue suspicion or timidity 
influenced the council of Zurich and Zuingli, in not yielding to the 
request of the diet. But in the circumstances, it would have been 
little better than foolhardiness, for Zuingli to have trusted himself 
among his enemies at this time. The five cantons that exercised 
authority at Baden, most devoted to the cause of the Pope, had heaped 
every indignity upon the head of his now most active opponent; 
they had declared that if he set foot upon their territory he should 
be seized ; popular clamor had demanded his death ; individual lead- 
ers in these cantons had not left it doubtful what his fate would be, 
if they could lay hands upon him. Only a few days before the dis- 
putation was to be held, two pastors in the diocese of the bishop of 
Constance had been condemned to death, because they would not 
renounce Lutheranism. The brother-in-law of Zuingli, Leonard 
Tremp, wrote to him from Berne : u I conjure you, as you value your 
life, not to repair to Baden. I know they will not respect your safe- 
conduct.” 1 Oecolampadius, who at first favored his going, wrote to 
him from Baden : “ I thank God that you are not here. The turn 
which matters have taken, makes me clearly perceive, that had you 
been present we should neither of us have escaped the stake.” s 

This debate was attended by a large concourse of people, and con- 
ducted with as little fairness as could have been anticipated from 
those who took the lead in it. For Eck, who was the leader of tho 
Catholics, a splendid chair was placed, but a very unpretending one 
was deemed good enough for his antagonist Oecolampadius. During 
the eighteen days of the discussion no sermons were permitted except 
from partisans of Rome. Oecolampadius, scarcely inferior to Zuingli 
in courage, firmness or learning, wanted his vivacity and warmth in 
order to enable him to carry with him in his discourse a mixed audi- 
ence. Yet his noble bearing, serenity, firmness and ability could not 
fail to attract the more thoughtful of his antagonists, and the whisper 
was heard : “ Oh ! that that tall sallow man were on our side.” 9 It 
is to be doubted, however, whether even the reformer himself oould 

1 Quoted by D’Aubigne from Zuingli. Epp. p. 483. 

* Melch. Adami Vitae Theology. Germ. p. 45 geq. 

1 Ball* Chrou. i» p. 353, quoted by D’Aubignei 
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bare materially influenced the decision. The whole plan had been 
made by the Romanists, and everything that could thwart it was 
watched with lynx-eyed vigilance. Eck, as it is said, with a voice 
like that of a town-crier, and the look of a butcher, could be allowed 
any declaration or severity, 1 but any free or pointed remarks upon 
the other side were at once checked. Still, Oecolampadius was not 
at all daunted, but followed op his antagonist with promptness. 
When Eck was driven by Haller and Oecolampadius to take refuge 
for argument in the custom of the church, the latter replied : “ In 
our Switzerland, custom is of no force unless it be according to the 
constitution ; and in all matters of faith the Bible is our constitution.” 

The inquiry naturally arises, how did Zuingli busy himself during 
these eighteen days. He did not, we may be assured, eat the bread 
of idleness or drink the waters of forgetfulness. Four persons were 
appointed by the Catholics to take notes of the proceedings, and all 
others were prohibited from doing it under penalty of death. One 
young student, however, whose memory was unfailing, listened, and 
in secret committed his recollections to writing, which with letters 
from Oecolampadius, were daily despatched to Zuingli by persons 
who gained access to the city as market men or otherwise ; and his 
answers returned. In this way he was after all the soul of the dis- 
cussion. Myconius 2 says : “ Zuingli availed more in meditating upon 
and watching the contest, and transmitting his advice to Baden, than 
he could have done by disputing in person in the midst of his ene- 
mies.” He also prepared an address to the cantons, containing a 
refutation of the theses of Eck, and likewise answers to Fabtus and 
Bek. 

During the progress of this disputation, the Romanists caused the 
most extravagant accounts of their success in disputation with their 
antagonists to be circulated abroad. At the close of the meeting a 
large majority of the ecclesiastics signed the theses of Eck, and voted 
to exclude the books of Zuingli and Luther, forbade any change in 
worship, pronounced an excommunication against Zuingli, and re- 
quired of Basle the deposition of Oecolampadius from the pastoral 
office. Still, even at Baden, there was a strong feeling that the 

1 An oath was said to break from his lips at times. Thus a contemj>orary 
poet writes : 

“ Eck stamps his feet, and claps his hands, 

He raves, he swears, he scolds j 
I do what Rome commands, 

And teach whate’er she holds.” 

* Yit. Zuingli. 

Vol. IX. No. 35. 42 
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advocated of reform had been silenced by vociferation and intrigue* 
rather than argument. Oecolampadius turned his face toward Basle 
with trembling steps, not knowing what might befall him on the way 
or at the end of his journey. But his people not heeding the decree 
passed at Baden, received him with open arms. Haller, too, returned 
to Berne to receive a fresh accession to the number of the faithful* 
after a short struggle with his enemies. At Glaris, Schaff hausen 
and Appenzel, the decisions also were not received * as binding. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens that a triumph procured by unlaw- 
ful means is ruinous in its consequences. There was great unanimity 
of sentiment in the canton and town of Zurich. Zuingii writes to 
Haller about this time : “ Everything here below follows its appointed 
course j after the rude north blast, comes the gentle breeze. The 
scorching heat of summer is succeeded by the treasures of autumn. 
And now after stern contest, the Creator of all things, whom we serve, 
has opened for us a passage into the enemies’ camp. We are permit- 
ted at last to receive among us the Christian doctrine, that dove so 
long denied entrance, but which has never ceased to watch for the 
hour when she might return. Be thou the Noah to receive and shel- 
ter her.” 1 


The Convocation at Berne , and its Results. 

For a time subsequent to the conference at Baden, Berne became 
the principal seat of the struggle between the papal and reformed 
parties. The elections of the year 1527, placed a number who fa- 
vored reformation in the larger, while some violent partisans of the 
Pope were excluded from the smaller council. The people were 
urging upon them a decision in reference to the two mandates ema- 
nating from them in 1523 and 1526, the former in favor of the free 
preaching of the Gospel, the latter in favor of the Mass, reverence 
for images, and other Catholic superstitions. The larger part favored 
the form of worship introduced at Zurich. A majority of the citizens 
of the town, too, had embraced the new views. Six of the city com** 
panies (divided according to their trades), had abolished all unscrip- 
tural usages from their churches, and three others were prepared to fol- 
low their example ; of the other six, the butchers only were decided 
for the Pope ; otherj were hesitating. Many parishes, too, were ready 
for the abolition of the Mass, and the substitution of a more Scriptural 
mode of worship. The importance of the question both to themselves 
and the other cantons, several of whom would follow the lead of Berne* 

1 Quoted by D’Aubigne, Book XI. ad fin. 
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was so great, it was thought that another convocation of the clergy 
should be called to decide upon the matter. Accordingly, in No- 
vember, the invitation was given out to all “ Bernese and strangers, 
priests and laymen,” to assemble there, at the beginning of the follow- 
ing year. The Catholic cantons immediately taking alarm at the 
unexpected position of Berne, and fearing the result of the discussion, 
met at Lucerne to concert measures to prevent its taking place. But 
their opposition, although couched in terms friendly to Berne, yet 
contained menaces which rather confirmed than weakened the Ber- 
nese in their resolution. Offended at the firmness of the council of 
Berne, they prohibited a free passage through their territory to attend 
this convocation. Even the emperor was desirous that the meeting 
should at least be postponed. 

In the meantime, preparations were making at Berne for the recep- 
tion of the convocation. Both Oecolampadius and Haller depended 
upon Zuingli to take the lead in the discussion. The latter wrote to 
him : “ All look to you for support ... I do not doubt that you will 
come and confound our enemies. I am too weak for so great a bur- 
den ; show me how to acquit myself of the task imposed upon me, or 
rather fulfil it yourself.” 

Zuingli did not hesitate to comply with this request. He felt too 
sensibly the importance of this discussion, in enabling even Zurich to 
maintain her freedom of worship against those cantons who were 
ready to take arms for the reestablishment of the Catholic religion. 
A considerable number of the doctors from the neighboring cantons, 
and from Germany, and the rural clergy around, assembled at Zurich, 
to proceed under the same escort with Zuingli. On Tuesday, the 2nd 
of January, the clerical corps started with three hundred men, chosen 
from the companies of Zurich, and headed by a civil officer. Not- 
withstanding the declaration of some of the enemy, that they would 
go a hunting when this game passed, and kill or cage some of them, 
they arrived at Berne on the 4th, without any considerable disturb- 
ance on the way. 

On the 7th of January the discussion commenced. Besides Zuin- 
gli, Oecolampadius and Haller, Pellican, Collinus and Bullinger, 
Capito, Burer and Andrew Blarer, and other distinguished men, were 
present The ecclesiastics altogether numbered about 850. The 
meeting continued nineteen days, on each of which, except one, two 
sessions were held, each opened by prayer. The most important 
regulation, which the presidents solemnly promised to enforce, was, 
that no proof should be admitted which was not taken from the Scrip* 
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tures, and no explanation of the Scriptures, that did not come from 
the Scriptures themselves. Our limits do not allow us to detail the 
particulars of this convocation. Its influence, even during its pro* 
gress, was manifest to every beholder. In the same pulpit, where a 
few years before Samson bad made his arrogant and groundless offers 
of expiation for him, Zuingli’s voice now almost daily resounded. 
Not in vain did he expound the oracles of truth. On one occasion, 
it is said, when a priest came in to say Mass at one of the altars, just 
as Zuingli entered the pulpit, he had the curiosity to hear what the 
heretic would say. His subject was the Eucharist, and his arguments 
were as goads fastened in a sure place. The feelings of the priest 
were immediately so changed, that he laid his sacerdotal robes on 
the altar upon which he was to officiate, and in the presence of the 
assembled multitudes, embraced the reformed doctrines. The feast 
of St. Vincent occurred on the 22nd, and the question was asked by 
the canons whether they should perform the regular service. It was 
replied, that those who received the doctrine of the theses as discussed 
in the meeting, ought not to say Mass ; others could proceed as usual. 
All preparation was made for the festival ; the tapers were lighted, 
incense filled the house of worship, but silence reigned. No sound 
of the voice of the priest, or response of the lay-worshipper, echoed 
from the naked walls. At evening only the organist appeared, where 
usually the vespers were chanted with great pomp, and played a dirge 
over the lost worship, by which he had gained his bread. After he 
had left, some misguided men, who could not distinguish the instru- 
ment of superstitious rites from the intelligent agent, broke the organ 
to pieces. On the next day only the butchers made their appearance 
at Mass, with a foreign priest to lead their devotions, attended by a 
few poor scholars whose soft voices took the place of the mutilated 
organ. 

The convocation had now nearly finished its session. The several 
points at issue had been fully discussed, and the two councils felt called 
upon to decide what action they would take. Accordingly, on the 
27th of January, they decreed that the Mass should no more be cele- 
brated. Forthwith twenty-five altars were cast down and many im- 
ages either mutilated or destroyed. This aroused the few champions 
of the Pope, and bitter and threatening words were here and there 
uttered through the streets. On the next day, while the fragments 
of images and altars were yet scattered about the aisles and porches, 
Zuingli entered the cathedral before an immense crowd and preached 
his farewell sermon with much emotion. u Victory,” he said, “ has 
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declared for the troth, hot perseverance alone can complete the tri- 
umph. Christ persevered onto death. Ferendo vindtur fortuna. . . . 
Behold these idols, behold them conquered, mote and shattered be- 
fore us. . . . The gold you have spent upon these foolish images must 
henceforward be devoted to comforting in their misery the living 
images of God. ... In conclusion, stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage (Gal. 5: 1). Fear not! that God who has enlightened 
you, will enlighten your confederates also ; and Switzerland regene- 
rated by the Holy Ghost shall flourish in righteousness and peace.” 
This appeal, made with the fervor for which the oratory of Zuingli 
was distinguished, was not without its influence. Some opposition 
was made on the return of the clergy to their respective abodes. 

• But the three hundred chosen soldiers of Zurich, emboldened by vic- 
tory, 6oon dispelled all annoyances, and on the 1st day of February, 
Zuingli reentered Zurich as a conqueror, which he really was. The 
results in Berne need not here be detailed. It is sufficient to say 
that this most influential and conservative canton, except the small 
district of the Upper Limmenthus, soon after adopted fully the re- 
formed mode of worship, and passed rules and made regulations for 
the suppression of all kinds of vice. Charity, too, here as elsewhere 
proved to be the attendant of faith. Cloisters and monasteries were 
soon filled with the poor, the sick, and the maimed. Learning was a 
special object of attention. “An extensive college was founded,” 
from the resources of the monasteries, “ and Hoffmeister, Meyander 
and John Rellicanus were immediately appointed professors, the two 
former of divinity, the latter of the Greek and Hebrew languages.” 

It must not be supposed that the reformed had not many struggles 
to pass through in becoming fully settled in religious belief and prac- 
tice, both with external and internal enemies. Before the close of 
the year, a spirit of revolt, fostered by the inhabitants of Unterwalden, 
their near neighbors, was everywhere rife in the valleys and hillsides 
of the Hasli. Troops were in readiness for their aid both in Unter- 
walden and Uri ; and if the council had not after some vacillation 
acted with spirit, the result could not have been other than disastrous. 
Indeed, the malcontents, with eight hundred from Unterwalden, ac- 
tually marched to within six leagues of Berne, on their way “ to re- 
establish the Pope, the idols and the Mass in that rebellious city.” 
Now the right to repel this invasion was without question. The 
Bernese recalled their ancient virtues, and to the exclamation of 
Avoyer d* Erlack : “ Let the strength of the city of Berne be in God 
42* 
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alone, and in the loyalty of Its people/* the coondl and the whole 
^ body of the people responded with noisy acclamation. Troops forth- 
with assembled, the revolters and their allies retreated to Unterlachen 
or entirely deserted, and scarcely did the first report of musketry 
resound among the neighboring hills, before, in answer to an address 
from the Bernese commander, the insurgents fell on their knees, con- 
fessed their wrong, and sued for pardon. Peace again brooded oiter 
the hills and valleys, and the eagle of Unterlachen, with the wild goat 
of Hasli, cowered before the bear of Berne. M The Bernese/* said 
Zuingli, “ as Alexander of Macedon in times of old, have cut the 
Gordian knot with courage and with glory.** 1 The influence of this 
proceeding of Berne was for the time most happy. 


War between Zurich and the Catholic Cantons; Differences adjusted 

by Berne . 

The separation between the reformed and Catholic cantons, how- 
ever, was not at all lessened by the suspension of hostilities at Unter- 
lachen. The Catholic cantons, “ enraged at the spread of the reformed 
Teligion,” and fearing that it would soon gain the ascendancy through- 
out the country, began a system of more direct and violent persecu- 
tions. Fines and imprisonment, torture, banishment, were all visited 
upon the unoffending head of any one who would not say Mass. The 
clergyman who preached the reformed doctrines, was fortunate if he 
escaped mutilation, the faggots, or the halter. The onion of the other 
cantons for self-defence, naturally became stronger as the rage of the 
enemy increased. Early in the year 1529, the Catholics took a step 
which was deemed an outrage not to be overlooked. They formed 
an alliance with the Emperor Ferdinand, brother of Charles V. 
According to the agreement, all who formed new sects among the 
Swiss people, should be considered worthy of death, which should be 
inflicted, if necessary, by the aid of Austria. Six thousand foot sol- 
diers and four hundred horse were to be at the command of the Swiss, 
if they required them, and the reformed cantons blockaded and all 
provisions intercepted. As it may be supposed, this alliance pro- 
duced not a little consternation, mingled with indignation. All the 
cantons not included in the alliance, except Friburg, met in diet at 
Zurich, and agreed to send a deputation to their neighbors to expos- 
tulate with them for their violation of the Helvetic confederacy in 
this alliance with Ferdinand, and to seek things that make for peace. 

1 Epistt ii. p. 243, quoted by D’Aubigne. 
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But they were evasively, insolently or violently received by the 
respective cantons, and returned With the feeling that nothing would 
satisfy but the sub jugation or expulsion of the reformed. The Zu- 
richers burned with indignation and rage at such treatment. They 
were ready for immediate war. Even Zuingli, as averse as he hnd 
shown himself to mercenary war, could not look on and see the fair 
heritage that he had planted, overrun by the wild beast from the wood. 
He counselled immediate preparation for a forcible defence of their 
rights. The other allied cantons, and especially Berne, were unwill* 
mg to be precipitate in their movements. The latter would undoubt- 
edly have prevailed but for an act of violence in the canton of 
Schweitz, in waylaying, condemning and executing a pastor when on 
his way to preach to a parish under the protection of Zurich. The 
flames of the pyre of the innocent man did not rage more furiously 
than the anger of the Zurichere, when the report of this wanton and 
brutal act came to their ears. Zuingli, in the pulpit, in the council 
and in the private circle, as well as by letters, urged to immediate 
and energetic action. “ Let us,” he said, u be firm, and fear not to 
take up arms. This peace, which some desire so much, is not peace, 
but war; while the war that we call for, is not war, but peace. If 
we shun it, the truth of the Gospel and the ministers’ lives will never 
be secure among us.” Zuingli did not doubt that this contest would 
lead to the attainment of the object for which he had labored hard 
and long, the free preaching of the Gospel throughout Switzerland. 
This it was that allured him on, while the sense of injustice impelled 
him forward. He was the leading, guiding spirit in Zurich at this 
time. He took a prominent part in the deliberations of the council, 
drew up resolutions, composed proclamations, and wrote letters for 
them. Even the details of warlike defences and the proper course 
of conduct to be pursued in reference to neighboring countries, was 
all thought out and committed to paper by him. 

When the first clarion sounded the note of war, as it soon did, 
Zuingli was ready in person. The council told him that they did 
not wish him to expose himself to danger, especially as he would be 
singled out as a particular object of hatred. But he could not trust 
this cause in other hands. He knew, that the army as well as the 
State without him, would be as a vessel without a pilot “ No !” he 
replied, “ when my brethren expose their lives, I will not remain 
quietly at home by my fireside. Besides, the army also requires a 
watchful eye that looks continually around it” On the 9th of June, 
four thousand armed men marched forth from Zurich, when, from the 
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walls, towers and battlements, the eyes of fathers, mothers, wives 
and children, among whom was Anna, the pastor’s wife, looked anx- 
iously, though proudly forth upon their departing relatives and 
friends. Zurich went forth alone to this contest. The army on the 
tenth, at daybreak, sent forth a herald to proclaim to the men of Zug 
the rupture of the alliance. A scene of the utmost confusion and 
dismay followed. The forces of the confederate cantons had not 
sufficiently arrived to insure a defence against the four thousand 
from Zurich. Just as the first detachment was to advance to the 
attack, a horseman was seen pressing with all possible speed up the 
hill toward them. He was soon within hearing, and besought the 
army with tears to postpone their march for a little while, and he 
would return, with God’s grace, with the propositions of an honora- 
ble peace. The character of the man, who was known, had sufficient 
influence to decide the leaders of the army to halt. Zuingli alone 
had sufficient discernment to understand the reason of this proposals 
The king of Austria, just at this time occupied with the Turks, could 
not bring the proffered succor, and therefore present peace was de- 
sirable for the hostile cantons. When the herald had turned to 
depart, Zuingli approached him and said : “ You, sir, will render to 
God an account for all this. Our adversaries are caught in a sack ; 
on this account they give you sweet words. By and by they will 
fall upon us unawares, and there will be none to deliver us.” The 
herald replied : “ I have confidence in God that all will go well. 
Let each one do his best.” The Zurichers began to pitch their tents, 
while Zuingli paced his own, in uneasy and anxious thought, not 
knowing what catastrophe an hour might bring upon them. 

While the preliminaries of a peace were pending between the 
armies, the deputies of the Zurich council presented themselves to 
make known what Zuingli had been apprehensive a delay might 
bring. Berne had risen up to compel the belligerents to make peace, 
and sent five thousand men in arms to sustain their authority. This, 
with the returning answer of the herald, was enough to stagger any 
one of less firmness, but Zuingli was not ready to yield. “ Let us 
not,” he cried, “ be staggered ; our destiny depends upon our cour- 
age ; to-day they beg and entreat, and in a month, when we have 
laid down our arms, they will crush us. Let us stand firm in God. 
Before all things let us be just; peace will come after that.” In the 
mean time both armies were increased and encamped so near each 
other, that they could call to each other, and the army of Zurich 
imparted in a friendly manner of their abundance to the wants of 
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the army of the five cantons. Zuingii’s influence was most conspicu- 
ous among the troops of Zorich. Everything was conducted with 
the most perfect order. Every day Zuingii or some other minister 
preached. No gaming, profanity or lewdness was practised. Pray- 
ers were offered before each meal, and obedience to superiors was 
nowhere questioned. Psalms, hymns, national songs and amuse- 
ments which tended to give strength and activity to the body, were 
everywhere the pastime of the soldiers. 

After the complaints on both sides had been listened to, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the diet that had been assembled by Berne 
at Aran, a treaty was concluded on the 26th of June, 1529. This 
treaty was apparently favorable to the reformed party, although it 
did not guarantee all that Zuingii desired. It stipulated liberty of 
conscience, a renunciation of the alliance with Ferdinand, the defray- 
ing of the expenses of the war by the Catholic cantons, and the re- 
dress of some minor grievances. It was, however, hard for the five 
cantons to give up the deed of the alliance with Austria, but they 
.were finally compelled to do so. When the reading of this document 
was commenced, the bailiff of Glaris was bo indignant at its treason 
and meanness, that he dashed his knife into the parchment and cut 
It to pieces in the presence of the army. Bollinger expressed his 
feelings about it in few but significant words : “ It was not Swiss.” 

The troops of Zurich n ‘.turned in triumph to their homes. But 
the deeper insight of Zuingii did not allow him to join in the general 
rejoicing. The most that his inclination not to seem obstinate could 
allow him to say, was : “ I hope that we bring back an honorable 
peace to our dwellings. It was not to shed blood that we set out.” 
But in the midst of the rejoicings of his fellow-citizens he could not 
refrain from using the almost prophetic words : “ This peace which 
you consider a triumph, you will soon repent of, striking your breasts.” 
The hymn that he composed at this time, being burdened in spirit, has 
often resounded among his native mountains and echoed from palace 
to cottage in the Swiss valleys. 


The Conference at Marburg between Luther and Zuingii . 

It was in the month of September of this year (1529), that the 
conference at Marburg was held between Luther, Melanchthon and 
their coadjutors, and Zuingii, Oecolampadius and others of the Swiss 
theologians. We cannot do justice to Zuingii, without here giving 
a brief outline of the controversy that occasioned this conference. 
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fTothing, perhaps, is more characteristic of the German and Swiss 
reformers than the way in which their views in referenoe to the 
Eucharist became established and were defended. Luther, in 1519, 
had attempted to reform the sacrament of the Eucharist. He then 
said : “ I go to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and I there receive 
a sign from God that Christ’s righteousness and passion justify me ; 
such is the use of the sacrament.” Precisely what he meant may be 
doubtful, and probably his own views were not so fully established as 
at a later day ; but he was understood as advocating the same doctrine 
which Zuinglt subsequently maintained : that the bread and the wine 
are merely symbols of the body and blood of Christ. The abuses of 
the Anabaptists seem to have called forth from Zuingii a renunciation 
of the doctrine that he had been supposed to hold, accompanied with 
the most violent and unreasonable invectives against the Sacramen* 
tarians, as he termed the Swiss divines. 

ZuingU early doubted in regard to the doctrine of Transubetantia- 
tion, but with characteristic prudence and good sense, he did not feel 
justified in attacking a dogma so deeply rooted in the mindB of men, 
and on which so many religious usages and feelings were based, until 
he was himself perfectly assured of its erroneousness, and could both 
refute it from Scripture and substantiate the true doctrine. His mis- 
sion was not to throw down merely, but to build again upon an im- 
perishable foundation. Before 1525, he maintained in his sermons 
the absurdity of the idea that the bread and wine were the actual 
body and blood of Christ, and in that year, as has been before stated, 
in his “ Commentary on True and False Religion,” he established 
fully his belief that the symbols undergo no supernatural change in 
the Eucharist. In 1527 he again felt called upon to take his pen in 
order to answer “the excellent Martin Luther.” He replied to 
heated and violent words with the coolness, not to say haughty calm- 
ness, of one who was sure of his position, and was prepared to defend 
. it against any opposition. Pamphlet followed pamphlet without avail, 
since Zuingli’s calm reasoning had as little influence with the Impet- 
uous Luther, as the mystical and subtle attempt of Luther to hold a 
middle way between the doctrines of the Romish church and the 
Swiss reformers, did with him whose only source of appeal was the 
word of God interpreted by the proper use of reason and common 
sense. 

A rupture seemed inevitable between the parties of the reformers. 
Already, indeed, the Saxons and a great part of northern Germany 
were declaring for Luther, while the Swiss and several of the imperial 
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skies were ready to follow Zningli. The Catholics in Germany were 
alao prepared to take advantage of this discord, which they were 
sealously fomenting, in order that they might be enabled to suppress 
the two parties one after another. The landgrave of Hesse per- 
ceived the danger which threatened the Protestants, and immediately 
exerted himself to bring about a reconciliation. But when he found 
that he availed nothing, he formed a design of confronting the two 
chief antagonists with one another, hoping thus to procure the agree- 
ment which he had hitherto labored for in vain. He accordingly 
invited them to his town of Marburg with such friends as they would 
choose to bring with them. At first, Zuingli, with the manly, open 
and daring spirit which he ever exhibited, assented to the land- 
grave’s request. Still, for a time he seemed likely to be detained. 
The danger to him of passing from Zurich to Marburg, through the 
territory of the enemies of the reformation, was not doubted even by 
the landgrave. He accordingly promised an escort from Strasburg 
to Hesse. But this was not enough to satisfy the Zurichers. Zuin- 
gli, who would have gone through fire and water, if the prospect of 
aiding the reform had been before him, entreated the council to per- 
mit him to go. “ Be assured,” said he, “ if we doctors meet face to 
fee*, the splendor of truth will illuminate our eyes.” But the council 
positively refused the request. 

Zuingli considered the matter conscientiously, and decided that the 
welfare of all Christendom was in jeopardy, and that his own private 
Interests and those of Zurich ought not to come into the account 
He therefore desired to take the responsibility of going to Marburg, 
confiding in that Being who never abandons those that put their trust 
id him. On the night of the 31st of August, he and Collin, the Greek 
professor, mounted two horses, hired for the purpose, and, without 
even informing his family of his destination, lest they should be anx- 
kws for his safety, set off at* full speed towards Basle. Before leav- 
ing, however, he addressed a note to the two councils, saying : “ If I 
leave without informing you, it is not because I despise your authority, 
most wise lords $ but because, knowing the love you bear towards me, 
I foresee that your anxiety will oppose my going.” This he sent to 
the burgomaster, with a new and more urgent request from the 
landgrave, which arrived at the very moment in which he was pen- 
ning the above lines to the council. His absence was known the next 
day, and gave occasion to the greatest rejoicing among his enemies, 
who circulated various reports in respect to his absence* u The devil 
has seised him bodily and carried him off,” says one j “No, he has 
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ran away with a pack of scoundrels,” says another ; and a third, was 
sure “ he had been drowned in attempting to cross the river at Brack.” 
The council, moved more by the mild and conscientious decision of 
Zuingli, than by the request of the landgrave, now approved of the 
step which he had taken, and appointed one of the councillors to 
attend him, who forthwith departed with his servant, and an armed 
guard. In six days Zuingli embarked at Basle, where he had safely 
arrived, with Oecolampadius and a company of merchants for Stras* 
burg. After remaining a little time at the latter place, and coun- 
selling the magistrates in regard to resisting the power of Rome and 
strengthening their own little community in the true faith, he started 
with his friends for Marburg, escorted by forty Hessian cavalien* 
Their way was over mountains and through valleys, but by taking 
secret and safe paths they arrived at Marburg without molestation 
or injury. 

We must now look for a moment at the reception given to the re* 
quest of the landgrave in Germany. “ Luther at first,” says D’Aa* 
bigne , u discovered leagues and battles behind this pretended concord, 
and rejected it” Then both he and Melanchthon were suspicious of 
the influence of the Zuinglians ovet the landgrave. The reason which 
they gave for this influence was certainly not to the disadvantage of 
Zuingli : “ Their error is of such a nature that acute minds are easily 
tainted with it Reason loves what it understands, particularly when 
learned men clothe their ideas in a Scriptural dress.” In fact they 
tried every means to avoid this conference. They desired the elector 
to prohibit their going, but in vain ; they were compelled to comply 
with the request of Philip, and arrived at Marburg on the 30th of 
September, the day after the arrival of the Bwiss delegation. Both 
parties were invited to the castle of Philip in order to bring tLam into 
closer contact, and were there entertained in a princely manner. 

In accordance with the plan of the lartdgrave, the different parties 
were brought together for private conference before the public dis- 
cussion. Luther was closeted with Oecolampadius, and Zuingli with 
Melanchthon, it not being deemed expedient yet to confront the two 
principal antagonists. They commenced the colloquy early in the 
morning, and when the dinner hour arrived, they were yet closely 
engaged in discussion. After dinner Zuingli and Melanchthon again 
renewed the discussion. The “Zurich doctor” in order to hold the 
“Wittenberg professor” who, he said, escaped him like an eel and 
was of Protean forms, took his pen and committed to writing what 
Melanchthon dictated, and gave his answer in writing. Thus they 
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passed the afternoon in preparation for the general conference. This 
Zuingli wished to be public, but Luther objected, and finally all were 
excluded but u the princes, nobles,* deputies and theologians.” Many 
who had assembled from various places in Germany and Switzerland, 
Were much disappointed at this exclusion, but were compelled to 
submit. 

On Saturday morning, the 2nd of October, the landgrave, in citi- 
zen’s dress, seated himself with his court beneath the Gothic arches 
of an ancient hall in his castle. Before him, at a table, Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Zuingli and Oecolampadius took their places, with their 
followers behind them. Luther, as he approached the table, took a 
piece of chalk and slowly wrote upon the velvet cloth : Hoc est cor - 
pm metim . Zuingli took his place without ostentation or parade. 
The discussion began between Luther and Oecolampadius, but soon 
passed from the latter to Zuingli. It is not possible to trace the pro- 
gress of this conference. It may be found at length in various his- 
tories of the reformation^ We cannot but feel that Luther exhibited 
some of his worst traits of character during this discussion ; and where 
Zuingli used reason, he had recourse to dogmatic assertion. ‘‘This 
is my bodyj” he would reiterate with violent asseverations, although 
he knew or ought to have known that it was merely begging the 
question, since the meaning of the passage was the point in discussion. 
In respect to argument, we cannot question that Zuingli’s clear head, 
coolness and self-command gave him great advantage over his antag- 
onist. In spirit, the most zealous defender of Luther must, it seems 
to us, yield the preference to Zuingli. It is true, he carried a little 
of roughness of expression from his native mountains, but we cannot 
see anything which does not exhibit a sincere desire for an honorable 
conciliation, or any desire to maintain his own positions when they 
were not in accordance with Scripture. We are ready to grant that 
there is a baldness in the expressions that Zuingli uses in explanation 
of his views, which strikes coldly upon the heart glowing with warmth 
of feeling toward the Saviour of sinners for the gift of his body and 
blood as an atonement for sin ; and yet who could intelligently believe, 
in accordance with the doctrine maintained by Luther, that the body 
of Christ is drawn down into the sacramental emblems, so that the 
very substance of it is received by the communicant ? 

The landgrave was exceedingly disappointed that the conference 
was likely to end in even a further separation of the two parties of 
the reformed church, and did everything in his power, by entreaty, 
warning and exhortation in private, to effect a unioil ; btlt ill vain. 
Vol. IX. No.. 35. 43 
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When was the sturdy German ever known to yield when he had 
taken his stand ? The determined spirit that enabled him to accom- 
plish so much for the reformation, had now taken an unfortunate 
direction, and its consequences are felt to this day. 


Renewed Hostilities , Conflict, Defeat. The Death of Zuingli . 

The cessation of hostilities by the treaty of the 26th of June, 1529, 
returned Zuingli again to his more immediate duties as preacher of 
the Gospel, and pastor of his dock. “ His eye and his arm were 
everywhere.” He preached daily, and his house was constantly open 
for consultation, for the clearing away of difficulties, exposition of 
difficult passages of Scripture, for consolation to those in trouble. 
“ The sweetness of his disposition, too, and the holiness of his life, 
gave an efficacy to his words which few could resist.” As a natural 
consequence of these labors, and the encouragement given to all by 
the late triumph of free principles, the cause of the reformed was 
everywhere strengthened. Aggressions were not unfrequently made 
by those desirous of extending the principles of reform, upon the tei> 
ritory of the Five cantons, perhaps not always in the most judicious 
manner, yet with the best intentions, and with unquestioned success. 
These cantons, which had rebelled against the treaty that circum- 
stances forced upon them, now began to gnash their teeth in anger# 
The persecution of the Protestants commenced anew. The gulf that 
separated the two parties, was daily deepening and widening. The 
victims of intolerance appealed to Zurich for protection and aid. 
Zuingli could not resist such an appeal. His eloquence again re- 
sounded in the senate-chamber. “ These are Swiss,” said he, “ whom 
a faction is attempting to deprive of a portion of the liberty transmit- 
ted to them by their ancestors. If it would be unjust to force our 
adversaries to abolish the Catholic religion from among them ; it is 
no less so, to imprison, to banish and to deprive citizens of their pro* 
perty, because their consciences have urged them to embrace opinions 
which they think true.” 1 The senate of Zurich, influenced by this 
appeal, not only offered an asylum in their midst for the persecuted, 
but sent a remonstrance to the other cantons against their violation 
of the previous treaty, which forbade compulsion in matters pertain- 
ing to religion. But things were continually growing worse and 
worse# A meeting of the cities in favor of the reformed religion was 
called. They met first in February, 1531, at Basle, and in March at 

1 Hess’s Life, p. 300. 
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Zurich. The latter dty was in favor of an immediate appeal to arms, 
bat Berne plead for a diet of all the cantons, and finally carried the 
measure. The 10th of April was appointed, and the meeting was to 
be held at Baden. The evangelical cantons assembled, but were 
still divided in opinion. Zoingli maintained that the rupture of the 
alliance on the part of the Five cab tons, and their “unheard-of in- 
sults” called loudly for derisive action, before the emperor should 
have done with the Turks, when he would be ready to assist their ene- 
mies who had renewed their alliance with him. The deputies again 
separated without definitive action. Zuingli raised his voice anew, 
with a power that was not to be contained within the walls of the 
church in which he stood ; it penetrated the council chamber, and was 
heard in the hovel and m ceiled bouses. Before April had passed, 
a deputation was sent from Zurich to all the allied rides to lay before 
them the grievances and abuses of the Five cantons, and to demand 
of them a careful and immediate decision as to what should be done. 
The advice of Berne was finally adopted. An armed intervention is 
richly deserved, say they, but we fear the interference of Austria and 
Italy ; our crops will be destroyed, and innocent men wiH fall with 
the guilty. Let us rather than take up arms, close our markets 
against them, and cut of all intercourse with them. They will thus 
appreciate our value to them, and be disposed to bring about an adjust- 
ment of difficulties. Zurich was warm in its opposition to this course 
•f proceeding, and Zuingli repudiated it as neither humane nor likely 
to be successful. It would only irritate, not soften, and would give 
time for preparation on the part of the enemy. Now as ever, when 
the judgment respecting the result of a coarse of conduct was in ques- 
tion, Zuingli was right The effects of this blockade were no sooner 
felt, than “ one general cry of indignation arose among all the inhabi- 
tants of the Five cantons.” War would have ensued forthwith, if the 
interest of the Catholics had not favored delay. The reformed can- 
tons were not prepared for this effect upon their enemies, and began 
to be at variance among themselves. Some blamed the inaction that 
bad given new strength to their enemies. Others reproached Zuingli 
with stirring up civil war by his defence of the persecuted. The 
Catholics, too, took occasion to foe ter the discontents against ZuingH, 
and thus weaken his influence. His wise and active counsels they 
most of aH feared, and would if possible counteract. It ie not strange 
that they in some degree succeeded. More than human wisdom and 
influence would have been required, to rebuke sin, censure wrong 
and restrain sensual indulgence as Zuingli had done, Without some 
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enemies. He was sensible of the secret opposition to him, and, as it 
was of a nature not to allow a public defence, he began to think that 
his usefulness would be impeded, and he accordingly resolved to leave 
Zurich. His determination was communicated to the council in July, 
1531, in the following words: “ For eleven years I have announced 
to you the Gospel in all its purity, as became a faithful pastor. I 
have spared neither exhortations, nor reprimands, nor warnings ; I 
have represented to you on many occasions how great a misfortune 
it would be to all Switzerland that you should again allow yourselves 
to be guided by those whose ambition is their God. You have made 
no account of my remonstrances. I see introduced into the council, 
men destitute of morality and religion, who have nothing in view but 
their own interest; who are enemies of evangelical doctrine, and 
zealous partisans of our adversaries. These are the men who are 
now listened to, and who have the sole direction of affairs. As long 
as you act in this manner, no good is to be hoped for ; and, since it is 
to me that all our misfortunes are attributed, though none of my 
counsels are followed, I demand my dismission, and will go and seek 
an asylum elsewhere.” 1 

This determination, so sudden and unexpected, found neither 
friends nor enemies prepared for it But the council immediately 
sent a deputation to urge him, by all the motives of friendship 
and patriotism, to relinquish his purpose. But he was not to be 
moved by such arguments. He stood like a rock, and would have 
done so until his dying day, if more powerful motives had not been 
presented. The blow that would be given the reformation by the 
step he was now taking, was then explained to him, and he at once 
relented, and promised to remain and labor on as in former days. 
But union was never reinstated in the council. 

In the meantime, France attempted to bring the contending cantons 
to an agreement ; but in vain. The diet was again the only remain* 
ing hope. It convened five times in a little more than two months, 
from June 18th to August 23d. But the Five cantons would not 
listen to any propositions before the law of non-intercourse was 
repealed ; and Zurich and Berne would not rescind that, until the 
preaching of the Gospel was made free throughout Switzerland, 
Zurich was constantly becoming more undecided and vacillating ; and 
from this Zuingli augured unfavorably both for the cause, and for 
himself. Still, his courage was proof against all opposition and dis* 
couragement. He was conscientiously walking in the path of duty 

1 Bess, p. 306. 
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and coaid not be turned aside. He felt little anfciety for himself. 
His great solicitude was for the cause which he had espoused. He 
writes : u In vain do you attempt to divert me from my career, by 
reminding me of the tragical end of those who have preceded me ; 
your predictions cannot inspire me with dismay ; I will not deny my 
Saviour before men, etc. Whatever may be my fate, I know that 
truth will triumph even when my bones shall long have been reduced 
to dust We ought to regard ourselves as instruments in the hand of 
the Most High. We may be broken, but his will shall nevertheless 
be accomplished. Let us shun neither the dangers nor the sufferings 
necessary to reestablish Christianity in its ancient purity, even though 
we ourselves should never enjoy its restoration, but should resemble 
those warriors whose eyes have closed forever before they have be- 
held the victory purchased by their blood. There is a God in heaven 
who beholds and judges the combatants ; there are men on earth who 
will reap the fruit of our labors, when we shall have obtained their 
recompense in a better world.” 1 

While things were in this most unsatisfactory state at Zurich, 
Zuingli with two attendants went with the utmost precaution at night 
to Bremgarten to consult with Bullinger and the two deputies from 
Berne. This caution was necessary, since if the Catholics should know 
of Zuingli’s presence there, he could not hope to escape violence. 
His words were most solemn and impressive on that night, and but 
little hope was in them. He seemed to look forward to disaster, 
whatever course might be taken. The Bernese were filled with 
agitation, and promised to do all in their power to sustain the sink- 
ing cause. Before daybreak, Zuingli and the others who had been 
consulting with him, accompanied by Bullinger, might have been 
seen threading their way through the deserted streets, in the direction 
of the gate toward Zurich. The silence which precedes intense 
action, was in their steps ; and their faces, though calm, were bur- 
dened with care and solicitude. The warmth of Zuingli’s nature 
shone out in the darkness of this night. He felt that he was taking 
a final adieu of his former pupil and friend. Three Beveral times he 
repeated farewell greetings, and with gushing tears gave him a part- 
ing blessing. u Oh, my dear Henry 1 ” said he, “ may God protect 
you ! Be faithful to our Lord Jesus Christ and to his church.” At 
the separation an omen appeared to the soldiers, which, when de- 
scribed to Bullinger, filled him with sorrow, as foreshadowing the 
death of his friend. 

1 Hess. p. 311 seq. 
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Sadness and gloom seemed to envelop the reformer more and 
more at every step, bat the light from within and from above shone 
upon and enlivened his path. His words of fire no longer softened 
the stony hearts of his people. They were more and more indis- 
posed to active measures. His cry of anguish was uttered, and he 
already saw his flock scattered and torn by the beasts of prey that 
were lying in wait for them. “ They will give thee, O Zurich, thy 
reward ; they will strike thee on the head, but God will not the less 
preserve his word.” Omens of ill were seen by one and another in 
Zurich, and passed from mouth to mouth until all but Zuingli were 
in a fever of excitement and consternation. Blood flowing, phan- 
toms clothed in white, banners floating in the clouds, and other unu- 
sual phenomena in the heavens above and in the earth beneath, por- 
tended, it was thought, the direst calamity. Even a comet made its 
appearance in the sky, with some manifestations not understood by 
the popular star-gazers of the age. Zuingli himself, 6uch was the 
spirit of the time, seemed rather to contemplate with calmness the 
result of the premonitions than to reject the warnings. “ This omi- 
nous globe,” said he, alluding to the meteor, “ is come to light the 
path that leads to my grave. I must yield up my life, and many 
other good men will fall with me. I see great calamities in the fu- 
ture ; the truth and the church will mourn, but Christ will not aban- 
don us.” Thus Zuingli often expressed the certainty of his own death, 
and the defeat of the reformed cantons ; yet the shadow of a doubt 
- does not seem to have crossed his mind, that the course that they were 
taking was the only one which would be approved by the Master 
whom he served, and which out of the midst of evil would educe good. 

While inactivity was the watchword at Zurich, preparations were 
making with the utmost diligence and secrecy in the Five can- 
tons. Means were taken to ensure the concealment of their purposes 
and actions. The silence of a summer noon seemed to have settled 
down upon hill and valley. At length a whispering breeze came 
over the towns and villages of Zurich, betokening a rising tempest. 
But the people saw nothing unusual in it. It had not, however, 
swept over one cheek without sending the blood to the heart, al- 
though a stouter heart never beat. One eye had discerned in the 
black cloud that was hanging over them, the thunderbolt that was 
ready to fall upon their defenceless heads. At length on the 8th of 
October a messenger appeared, and announced that two days before, 
the banner of Lucerne was floating in the great square, and before 
another sun had descended far in the western heavens, the troops of the 
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Five cantons would be in the disputed territory 6f the bailiwicks. 
This report was not believed by the councils* but they thought fit to 
dispatch a messenger to reconnoitre. He crept stealthily upon Zug, 
and heard the beating drum and saw the rushing to arms* He hur- 
ried back with all possible speed, and made his report. Still* but a 
few members of the council assembled, saying : The Five cantons 
are only making a little noise to frighten us into raising the blockade ; 
so true is it, that quem Dem vuU perdere, prim demented. 

The troops, as it proved, were actually on their way to Zurich, and 
repeated messengers at length so aroused the councillors, that they 
came together before dawn on the following day. Before they sep- 
arated, it was announced that a detachment of the army had seized 
upon a town in the free territory, and the main body was concentrat- 
ing at Baar, not far from Cappel, the first town in Zurich toward 
Zug. Now terror sat upon every face. The war had actually be- 
gun, and no preparation had been made on the part of Zurich. Six 
hundred men with six guns were dispatched to Cappel, under Gal- 
dec, whose brother was in the camp of the enemy, and who was 
commanded to act only on the defensive. Still irresolution kept 
possession of the council, and the utmost exertions of Zuingli and 
others, could not prevail upon them to have the tocsin sounded to 
call the citizens to arms, until seven in the evening. The terrors of 
the following night, dark, stormy, with an earthquake at nine o’clock, 
which violently shook the city, the clashing of armor, the ringing of 
alarm-bells, the clang of the war-trumpet, the cries of women and 
children, with stratagems, treasons, and discontented murmurings, 
were heart-sickening, and foreboded the terrible calamity of the fol- 
lowing day. At ten o’clock on ,the following morning, only seven 
hundred men were under arms ; and when subsequent delay ensued, 
two hundred of these sallied forth in confusion, and the remainder 
were ready to march about eleven, A. M. Zuingli receives orders 
to accompany this cavalcade. He does not hesitate, although assured 
that he is going to his grave. His impatient horse stood champing 
the bit and pawing the ground at his door, while the last affectionate 
farewell was said to his wife, children and friends. He is soon in 
the saddle, and loving eyes follow his retreating steps for the last 
time. They had not been a long time on the march, before the sound 
of the cannon indicated that the battle had already begun, and Zuin- 
gli impatient to bring succor to those who must now be in such im- 
minent peril, proposed to the officers to increase the speed of their 
horses. “ Let us,” he said, “ hasten our march, or we shall perhaps 
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arrive too late. As for me, I will go and join my brethren. I will 
assist in saving them, or we will die together.*’ 1 All were encour- 
aged by this exhortation to press on, and they arrived at the battle- 
ground, three leagues from Zurich, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

It appeared that the Catholics, not knowing the numbers of their 
enemy, had not hazarded a general battle, but when they had suffi- 
ciently reconnoitred to learn the small number with whom they had 
to contend, put their whole force, 8000, in motion against the little 
handful of Zurichers, scarcely 1500 in number. I have not the heart 
to follow step by step the progress of this battle. At first, animated 
by the exhortations of Zuingli, the troops of Zurich gained some ad- 
vantage, but it was momentary. Their front ranks were soon mown 
down, and the rout became general. Zuingli was at his post in the 
thickest 'of the conflict, with his helmet on his head, and his sword by 
his side, as was customary with the chaplain of the Swiss troops. 
He did not, however, make use of his arms. Soon after the battle 
commenced, while he was stooping to console a dying soldier, a 
stone hurled by a vigorous arm struck him upon the head and closed 
his lips, though not in death. He again rallied his sinking ener- 
gies and devoted himself anew to his work. Again and again was 
he struck down, but the spirit strong within him would not yield. 
The fourth stroke from a lance under his chin soon proved fatal. 
Darkness was fast creeping over his eyes. But one more effort 
brought him upon his knees. He felt and dimly saw his life-blood 
pouring from his wounds, but strong in faith he turned his now nearly 
sightless eyeballs to heaven, and exclaimed in confident trust : “ Is 
this any evil ? They can indeed kill the body, but they cannot kill 
the soul.” He had scarcely uttered these his last words when he fell 
backward. It was in this condition, under a tree in a meadow, with 
his eyes upturned to heaven and hands clasped, that the spoilers from 
the army of the Five cantons found him, yet struggling between life 
and death. They did not at first recognize him in the midst of so 
many of the dead and dying, but soon perceiving a body in which 
life was not extinct, they asked if he desired a priest to confess him- 
self before he died. Unable to speak, he signified by motions that 
he did not. Then, they said, at least think in thy heart on the 
mother of God and call upon the saints. But when he again shook 
his head, with his eyes still raised to heaven, they, angry, began to 
curse him, and said : “ No doubt he is one of the heretics from the 
dty.” When they had turned his face toward a fire, and discovered 

1 Hess, p. 319. 
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that it was Zuingli, a mercenary soldier from Unterwalden struck 
him upon his throat, exclaiming violently : “ Die, obstinate heretic.” 
Thus perished the great and the good man, in the vigor of manhood, 
when he was not yet quite forty-eight years old, slain by a haud that 
was unworthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes. 

Several things are to be taken into account in passing judgment 
upon the part that Zuingli took in the tragic scenes that preceded his 
death. In the first place, it should not be forgotten, that he lived in 
the sixteenth century, when the principles of toleration were little 
known, and not io the nineteenth. And then, it is plain that it was no 
personal quarrel in which Zuingli suffered himself to be engaged. 
No one can doubt, that he as really felt that his country and his God 
demanded the sacrifice that they were making (for he felt it to be 
nothing else than a sacrifice), as he felt any conviction of duty during 
his whole life. David imprecates curses upon his own enemies, feel- 
ing that they were rebels against One whose is the earth and the ful- 
ness thereof. With equal sincerity, Zuingli took the place which the 
laws of his country assigned him, and felt that in so doing he did God 
service. Could we have had much confidence in the sincerity of his 
life, if he had been willing without a manful struggle to yield up 
the conquests that he had gained over error, ignorance and supersti- 
tion ? Censure the measures that he pursued as you will, lift up your 
voice without hesitation or doubting against the propagation of the 
truth by forcible means, but beware of calumniating one who, although 
not free from the errors which attach to humanity, yet must be 
acknowledged to have been in many respects far in advance of the 
spirit of his age. 

The loss of so valiant a champion of the truth, at such a time, and 
when his armor yet graced his stalwart frame, according to human 
calculation, was much to be deplored. The Providence which thus 
removes the pillars of a most favored cause, always excites wonder, 
but yet ever remains inscrutable. We are not, however, to suppose 
that those on whom the tower of Siloam fell, were sinners above all 
men. He who seeth the end from the beginning, frequently so dis- 
poses of events that the good die first. From the ashes of the dis- 
membered body of Zuingli, which his enemies scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, God was able to cause to spring up those who should 
ere long take vengeance upon the evil doer. 

The first report of the disaster at Cappel, reached Zurich in the 
evening, and passed with electrical speed through the city. u Then,” 
^ay8 Bullinger, “ there arose a loud and horrible cry of lamentation 
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and tears, bewailing and groaning.” Confident in their cause, the 
people had felt sure of victory. They were, accordingly, at first 
astounded by the result, and suspected treachery in their civil rulers 
and in their Christian teachers. The council-chamber scarcely es- 
caped the stain of blood, and Leo Jude, just then recovering froth 
sickness, evaded the infuriated mob by the aid of a few friends who 
concealed him from them. But as the definite information of the 
death of one and another reached the ears of their friends, the flaming 
torches in their hands and the rage in their hearts go out in darkness 
and despair. Moaning and wailing succeed to clamor and rage. 
Darkness, thick darkness, brooded over the city except Where little 
companies were watching over the mutilated bodies of friends, or 
waiting in suspense for more definite information with regard to the 
fate of those dearer than life. When, on the following day, informa- 
tion was brought in regard to the treatment of Zuingli’s body, the 
anger of many of the Zurichers was again aroused, but not against 
their teacher and guide. With tears streaming from their eyes his 
friends exclaimed : “ His body they may fall upon, and kindle the 
funeral pile, and dishonor his ashes— -but he lives — this invisible 
hero lives in eternity, and leaves behind him an immortal monument 
of glory that no flames can destroy.” “Thus,” says D’Aubigne, 
“ Zurich consecrated to Zuingli a funeral oration of tears and sighs, 
of gratitude and cries of anguish. Never was there a funeral speech 
more eloquent .” 1 

The news of the death of Zuingli fell upon one heart with still 
keener anguish. His wife, Anna Zuingli, had heard from time to 
time the reports of the disasters to the troops of Zurich, with appre- 
hensions which can be better imagined than described. Her only 
resource in the hours of suspense was in communion with the God 
in whom she trusted. At length the cry was raised in the streets : 
u Zuingli has fallen,” u Zuingli is dead.” In the anguish of the first 
emotions of a widow’s heart, -she fell upon her knees and directed 
lier thoughts as well as she was able, to the widow’s God. She had 
scarcely arisen from her suppliant posture, when it was again an* 
nounced that her son, Gerold Knonan, was also numbered with the 
dead. In quick succession the fate of her brother, brother-in-law 
and indeed all her near friends was communicated to her. She was 
alone with her young children, who beholding her tears, fell into her 
arms and mingled theirs with them. 

Many thoughts and feelings press upon us and struggle for utter* 

i Page 841. 
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ance, as we witness the close of such a life as that of Zuingli by such 
a death. It would be pleasant to compare more particularly the 
lives and the influence of the three great Reformers, and especially 
their influence in and after death. We could, too, linger long around 
that battle-field, and express our burning indignation at the treatment 
of the lifeless tabernacle of as brave a heart and as noble a soul as 
has often strayed away to this degenerate earth of ours. We might, 
also, point to some, yea to many acts of this same soul, and say in 
the light of the history of intervening centuries, they are wrong, they 
will assuredly lead to bad results ; and we could just as confidently, 
if not bereft of the little stock of humility that is ordinarily given to 
men, affirm, that like or even far greater errors would have been ours 
in like circumstances. But we only add, as in spirit standing by the 
grave of him whose life we have imperfectly sketched : xovya cot 
inirv&s niaoi. 


ARTICLE IV. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

By Calvin Pease, M. A n Professor in the University of Vermont. 

It is proposed, in the following Article, to treat of Classical 
Studies as a means of general culture , under the three following 
heads : 

1. Of the nature of literature generally as a source of culture ; 

2. Of the essential likeness and the incidental differences between 
the best, i. e. the classical literatures of different periods and coun- 
tries ; and 

8. Of the bearing of classical studies upon the social and civil 
relations. 

1. Of the nature of literature generally as a source of culture* 

It is somewhere remarked by the late John Foster, that in respect 
to the generality of readers, no effect at all is produced, by the 
noblest works of genius, on their habits of thought, sentiments and 
taste ; that their moral tone becomes no deeper, no mellower. It ia 
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undoubtedly tftte that good books are much more praised than read) 
and much more read than appreciated. But to say, in respect to any 
class of readers, that such works exert on them absolutely Ho cold* 
vating influence, is stating the matter too strongly ; and is rather the 
impatient protest of a finely sensitive mind, awake to all that is beau- 
tiful and profound in the great productions of genius, than the delibe- 
rate judgment of an accurate observer. Indeed, it could hardly be 
otherwise than that a mind of this highly sensitive cast, even in spite 
of the moderating effect of a deep and liberal culture, should notice, 
with indignant astonishment, the apathy with which common minds 
peruse passages by which it has itself been deeply moved. But the 
influence of literature cannot be estimated by its immediate effect 
upon any class of readers. The striking passages, which seem to 
challenge the admiration of mankind, and are treasured up in the 
memories and hearts of scholars, are not those which exert the most 
powerful influence on the world, or even on those who appreciate 
and admire them most. That far larger portion of a great work, 
which forms the basis of its sublime elevations and towering moun- 
tain summits, is not only that which determines and fixes its charac- 
ter, but is the source of its greatest power and most enduring influ- 
ence. There can be no mountains where there are no plains to 
support them ; no low grounds for them to tower above ; and our 
sense of their sublimity is dependent on the measurements and com- 
parisons to which we have become accustomed on the plain. 

It is true that the more marked and striking portions of a great 
literary work, have the effect to induce a lofty mood ; but this, from 
the very fact that it is a mood, must be temporary ; and must, more- 
over, be superinduced upon the habitual tones which is produced and 
fostered by the uniform and unmarked effect of the whole. In lite- 
rature, as in nature and life, the most powerful and permanent influ- 
ences are those which act upon us unconsciously. The prevailing 
tone of a great poem, as, for instance, the Iliad, is like the atmos- 
phere, embracing us so perfectly and totally, that its very universality 
makes it unfelt and unnoticed. It so meets and fills the wants of the 
mind, that a kind of equilibrium and repose is produced, such as, to 
continue the comparison, the steady and equal pressure of the atmos- 
phere effects among the internal fluids of the body, increasing their 
elasticity and tone, by the very force that quiets and confines them* 
Yet, in the atmosphere of such a poem, as in that of nature, scarcely 
ever will there be a moment, so perfectly still, that we may not per- 
oeive a breezy motion in the foliage of the trees that variegate the 
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landscape, and feel about our temples and along the blood, the grate- 
ful stir and coolness of its tremulous undulations ; but it is only now 
and then, that its slumbering might arouses itself, and we behold with 
awe and even terror, the darkness beginning to gather around us, 
and the heavens frowning over us, while at intervals of dreadful 
silence, the lightning leaps from the black cloud, the sudden thunder 
crashes, and the fury of the tempest sweeps on and desolates the 
fields. • The storm, indeed, is destructive and awful, and the mingling 
of earth and sky u in thunder, lightning and in rain,” is sublime ; 
but, after all, how feeble, even for the moment, is their desolating 
gower, compared with the familiar and unmarked influence of mild 
and gentle airs, and distilling showers, by whose gentle ministry a 
whole hemisphere is earpeted with verdure, and furnished with food 
for man and beast 

The old classical writers that have come down to us, are nearly 
all, though in different degrees, of this stamp; and it is because 
they are of this stamp that they have come down to us. When they 
are at rest, their repose is that of self-possession, greatness and power ; 
and when they are aroused, it is under the impulse of vehement and 
loftly passions, and of great and energetic thoughts. Hence it is that 
they have continued to stand as the most finished models of correct 
and tasteful execution, in every learned age and among every culti- 
vated people. And as a source of fine and pure culture in reference 
to literary art, in the best sense of the term, their influence and im- 
portance can scarcely be over-estimated. With good reason, there- 
fore, have they always occupied a prominent place in every settled 
system of liberal education, especially as their influence is exerted 
on the mind in that crude and forming period, when artificial and 
meretricious ornaments, prompted by mere literary vanity, possess a 
charm and attractiveness for it, by reason of their very extravagance 
and absurdity. A classical writer never betrays a conscious effort 
to produce a brilliant sentence or a striking passage. When they 
occur, they rise up from a broad ground of good sense, like towering 
mountains, or surprise us like the sudden roar of a cataract, as we 
float quietly down the current of a mighty river. There is all the 
time exhibited the presence of vast power ; but it is only now and 
then, as worthy occasions arise, that it is exerted in such a way as to 
challenge any especial notice, and never in mere ostentation. But 
the ambitious aspirant after literary honors is often rather like a 
foaming brooklet, making cascades and rainbows at every rod of its 
progress, and never daring to be quiet for fear of contempt. In the 
Vol. IX. No. 85. 44 
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words of the Roman satirist, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; 
but a Choerilus , or the hero of a Dunciad, would make every sentence 
a clap-trap. It is remarkable, and yet not surprising, that so very 
few writers of the latter class — for their name is legion, and they are 
to be found in every age — have descended to us from the ancients, 
and these few seldom or never read, except perhaps by very youthful 
writers during the season of their partiality for “ ’Ercles* vein.” 

The cultivating and refining influence of classical literature is not 
confined to those who come in most immediate contact with it. It 
pervades the whole mass of society, not merely in that general sense 
in which every influence affecting an individual man, works through 
him indirectly upon the community in the midst of which he moves ; 
but by virtue of its peculiar relation to the human mind. It is the 
highest product of the human mind ; and more than that, it u the 
human intellect itself, objectively and bodily presented to us under a 
beauty of form the most perfect which the imagination can create, 
animated by all the life and all the energy ever developed in the hu- 
man race. The man who becomes imbued with its spirit, is not 
affected by it as by some outward and heterogeneous agency, but as 
by an inward and connatural power, impulsive and intelligent ; the 
idealized repetition and duplicate of his own being. Its presence and 
power in him, therefore, will be manifested not merely as a graceful 
robe to be worn for ornament and cast aside at pleasure, but in every 
motion and gesture ; it will speak in the tones of his voice, and be 
seen in the expression of his features. The influence, therefore, of 
such a man on society, is more than the mere reflex influence of lite- 
rary culture ; it is in an important sense the direct influence of lite- 
rature itself. And in this form as well as in its influence through 
books, what is there that can be compared with it in power, and in 
facility of use and application in the work of general culture ? 

If there is in the human character a depth which this cannot reach, 
it is a depth which can be reached by nothing but the Spirit of God. 
Literature has no regenerating power; but there is no degree of 
power short of this to which it does not attain. I speak of literature 
in its widest sense, fes that choice and selected product and record 
of human thought and sentiment at any one time- operative in the 
world, which is usually designated as classical ; whether it be that 
which has come down to us from earlier ages, or that which kindred 
genius meditates in our own ; 

“ From Homer the great Thunderer, from the voice 
That roar9 along the bed of Jewish song, 
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To that more varied and elaborate 
Those trumpet tones of harmony that shake 
The shores in England 

This influence, too, as we have seen, is one whose foundations are 
sure ; for they are rooted in the heart of man, and grow up into and 
occupy his intellect, and mould it into the image of the beautiful 
and free. 

Strictly speaking, the influences that can act upon the human 
mind will be found to be but two: that which proceeds directly 
from God and that which flows from his works . And of all that 
God has made, what is there to us so great and wonderful as the 
mind of man ? And it is in literature that we gain the fullest and 
freest access to the mind of man. It is at once the product and 
embodiment of the mind ; the vital organism in which it makes itself 
known, and acquires a permanent objective existence. On this ground 
we are fully authorized to assert, that literature is the form in which 
the human mind becomes the object of outward contemplation. It 
can be found nowhere else complete ; but here it appears in its high- 
est possible perfection and entireness, and in its befitting form ; a 
spiritual edifice, in whose erection no sound of saw or hammer was 
heard, and no servile or perishable implements employed. It is a liv- 
ing temple , formed by vital agencies only ; springing up, and enlarging 
and becoming more and still more beautiful and grand, while other 
things are crumbling one by one, and passing away beneath its shadow ; 
in which there are no posts and beams connected by mortice and tenon, 
and no lifeless stones compacted by outward cements, but with each 
part growing out of, and involved in every other, all bound up and 
subsisting in the mutual dependency of vital organs, and permeated 
throughout with one inspiring breath from its solid and dark founda- 
tions, and along its stately pillars, to its golden architrave ; while from 
“ cornice and frieze with bossy sculpture graven,” and echoing from 
the golden roof or lingering among the arched recesses, as from un- 
seen instruments and voices sweet exhales the immortal music to 
whose magic harmony the wondrous structure arose. Literature, 
therefore, is more than a monument of the intelflctual activity of the 
race. It is no mere remembrancer of the dead , itself cold, lifeless 
and perishable as they ; but the “ precious life-blood of the master 
spirits” of the race circulates through it with the fresh vigor of an 
endless life. 

But it is not the literature of any one period alone that is to be 
regarded as such a full and living image of the human mind. To 
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secure for it this title we must contemplate it in view of its whole 
development from the earliest ages of the world. The same great 
principles are indeed at work, as the fundamental and productive 
agencies, in the literature of every age ; but there belongs besides to 
each age, and to every separate department of literature its own pe- 
culiar bias, giving color and direction to it ; and, when looked at with- 
out reference to similar products of other times, it is by far the most 
noticeable and prominent quality which it possesses. The opinions 
which happen to be prevalent in society, or which may characterize 
the particular writer, form the mould in which his whole production 
is cast, and to a superficial observer seem to be the vital germ out of 
which it sprung. These are, indeed, the occasion of literary efforts ; 
but of that which goes to form any organic part of the great temple 
of the human soul, which is erected for us in universal literature, no 
part is grounded in these, as its productive cause and vital spring. 
These deeper productive agencies are the same in all genuine litera- 
ture ; they are universal, belonging not to the time, but to the race. 
They are not grounded in the opinions of men, so different in differ- 
ent ages and societies, and so fluctuating even in the individual ; but 
in the common reason and heart of mankind. Of course, each and 
every man has at the same time, these special individual biases and 
notions, and this common reason; so that whether he be inspired 
poet or rapt listener, impassioned orator or sedate judge, both this 
accidental mould of outward circumstances and this inward organiz- 
ing life are necessary, on the one hand to secure a ready access to 
the mind, and on the other, to touch and move those deeper springs 
which lie at the source of all permanent human emotion. The writer 
can derive the profounder kind of feeling from no other fountain than 
that which is common to mankind in every age, however he may 
make the temporary relations of life the channels through which 
they are to flow. 

The excitements, which have no deeper origin than the interests 
of the passing day, and the biases of the individual mind, are nothing 
more than mere irritations playing on the surface and fretting the 
nerves, and whose effect continues only until soft airs equally superfi- 
cial soothe the stinging and heat of the skin. These shallow currents 
glitter brightly in the sun, and make a kind of music to beguile a va- 
cant hour ; but they become in a moment, as if they had never been, as 
60on as the mind is strung up again to the broader and deeper things 
which belong to action and duty. They belong to the things which 
“ perish with the using/’ and of course can never become classical* 
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The literary production which is destined to become classical, must * 
contain elements of perpetuity ; it must so address the minds and 
hearts of men as to secure for itself a perennial freshness of interest, 
and a point of contact with the human mind. Works of this kind 
are always marked by the peculiarity, that they preserve unbroken an 
exact correspondence between words and things. The phrase is iden- 
tical with the thought The word always makes directly for the 
thing, like a dash of lightning towards a conductor, or sits gracefully 
upon it like a mantle, serving not so much to cover and conceal, as 
to display the form in more graceful proportions. This characteristic 
pertains to the great names in our own literature. It belongs in a 
high degree to nearly all that have come down to us from antiquity ; 
and hence the Greek and Roman authors, which still survive, are by 
way of especial preeminence called the classics . 

2. Of the essential likeness and the incidental differences between 
the best, t. e. the classical literatures of different periods and coun- 
tries. 

The difference between the spirit of the ancient literature and that * 
of the modern world, is not so great as it seems. Indeed, the great 
works in both are almost identical in spirit The most important 
difference is in form . It may be conceded that the scope of the 
moderns is wider, and their matter more varied ; but the essential 
qualities in both are the same. The diversity, also, in regard to the 
ultimate object in view in either case, is mostly imaginary, and even 
the proximate means employed, if closely scanned, will be found to 
be not dissimilar. What I would say is, that any difference in these 
respects which may be found to exist, is not a difference of ancient 
and modern, old and new, but an unlikeness which is found as much 
among individuals of the same age as in those of the remotest ages ; 
it is a difference of nature in the writers, having no connection with 
the periods of time in which they happened to live. The spirit of 
Shakspeare is much more akin to that of Homer than to that of Mil- 
ton. And Aeschylus has more that is common with Milton, than 
with his contemporary Sophocles ; or than Milton had with any poet 
of his own time. 

The question of time , therefore, interesting as it certainly is in 
some of its bearings, has far less interest and importance than that of 
spirit and tendency ; it has, indeed, almost nothing to do in the de- 
termination of the essential character and the permanent influence of 
literature, and consequently affects little, either way, its real value. 

It may be modern and not be the worse ; and it may be ancient and 
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# not be the better ; although certainly the presumption is in favor of 
the more ancient ; and we do not resort to its hoary pages without a 
spontaneous anticipation of finding there that oracular wisdom which 
has justified its transmission from one generation to another unharmed 
by the touch of time ; while every new book must win its way into 
our confidence by overcoming, with the force of its own merit, a rea- 
sonable distrust of its claims, and strong suspicions of its value. 

The books which the “ world will not willingly let die,” are not one 
in a million of those which are written ; and it therefore argues more 
good nature than judgment to receive a new book into our confidence 
before its merits have been subjected to the severest and most delibe- 
rate tests. But no test is so severe and sure as that of time. Any 
product, and especially any book, that can stand that test, has in it a 
principle of vitality not derivable from the fashions and conventional 
arrangements of the time in which it first appears. The elements of 
its strength are derived from that which, though developed and mani- 
fested in time, and taking its mould from the opinions and institutions 
* of the age which produced it, is yet itself independent of time in its 
origin, and is required to make no sacrifices to its dread divinity to 
avert the edge of its destroying scythe. It was only his own offspring 
that the Kqotog of the Grecian mythology was said to devour. 
Whatever escapes his ravenous jaws, does so either by virtue of a 
vital energy from a higher source, or by the fostering care and pro- 
tection of a principle coeval with time. 

There is no theme so trite as the ravages of time ; and no feeling 
more common than that a corrupting venom has penetrated to the 
vitals of whatsoever bears the mark of its tooth. And yet there is 
nothing which we approach with such a religious awe, as the relics 
of long past ages, and the memorials of the earlier tribes of the race. 
This is not wholly nor principally, because of a superstitious venera- 
tion for that which seems to bear about it the consciousness of what 
took place thousands of years ago ; but we cannot resist the impres- 
sion that these relics and memorials are endued with elements of 
permanency which give them a value above that of all which has 
passed away in the period of their duration ; a worth commensurate 
with all the art, with # all the beauty and all the power, which have 
arisen and again disappeared along the whole unbroken line of their 
existence. 

A book is often the favorite and delight of its time, because it de- 
rives its inspiration from its time alone. It adapts itself to present 
opinions and modes, and becomes obsolete when these have changed. 
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This is the case with the great mass of literature in every age ; and 
therefore as time passes on, only here and there one, and that too, 
perhaps, such as made no marked impression on its own generation, 
survives; only here and there one is found to embody enough of 
what is of permanent and independent interest to the human mind, 
to make it like the great work of Thucydides: xrtjfui if ad: a 
treasure for all time . 

These, though few, are the works which have come down to us 
from the past. When the charms they may have possessed for the 
time in which they were produced, have one by one ceased to be 
attractive ; when the opinions which may have given them an acci- 
dental currency have become obsolete ; there still remain a body 
and a spirit, which, having sprung up out of the unchanging reason 
and universal heart of human kind, as they concentrate themselves 
in the living convictions of a serene and lofty spirit, continue to speak 
in clearer oM still clearer voices to the ears of men ; and as time 
passes away, they rise up in more majectic proportions, and shine in 
clearer beauty, from the very circumstance, that no narrow precon- 
ception, or accidental ornament diverts the mind from the contem- 
plation of their essential and distinguishing excellence. 

It is often the case, that works of this elevated character are treat- 
ed with neglect or with coldness on their first appearance. That 
this should be so, is very natural in itself, and should lead, in our 
minds, to no disparagement of the times, in which the works wore 
produced. It is not easy to divest ourselves so entirely of the notions 
and opinions and biases of our own generation as to enter at once into 
a full appreciation of that which claims our regard, more from its inde- 
pendence of these circumstances, than from its observance of them ; 
whose merits are equally prominent and equally absolute, in every 
nation and in every age. There are a few great productions, which 
in addition to this absolute and unconditional excellence, so seized 
upon and expressed the peculiar spirit of their times, as to spring at 
once into an almost universal popularity, and to be regarded with 
some right appreciation. But this is the rare result of that union of 
the most fortunate nature, and the most perfect art , which is afforded 
only in instances of the very highest genius. Something of the kind 
is exhibited in the productions of the ancient Grecian mind. It ha9 
a partial illustration in the Plays of Shakspeare. But it is well 
known that even here, the appreciation, although right so far as it 
went, was far, very far, from adequate ; that even here, it was left 
for “ other times and other nations,” first to point out their peculiar 
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and transcendent title to the highest admiration and homage, and to 
the most profound and reverent study. It is time only, by the wider 
observation which it affords, and the varied and multiplied points of 
view in which it presents them, with the transmitted and confirmed 
reflections of many minds, under all diversities of circumstances and 
opinions, in their accumulated and concentrated power ; it is time 
only, that can display these works in the whole compass of their per- 
fections, and define and settle the limits and the extent of their claim 
to our reverence. 

It is, therefore, no disparagement of a work to assert that it failed 
of immediate currency ; while, on the contrary, its popularity, on its 
first appearance, although it is not proof positive, as the instances 
referred to above may show, is still proof presumptive, of no very 
high degree of merit. Neither is it proof of deficient or narrow cul- 
ture, relatively regarded, that the almost universal reception of the 
greatest productions of literature, has been cold and dBfen contemp- 
tuous. Deficient and narrow such culture doubtless is, in comparison 
with what it might be and would have been, if produced under the 
influence of a familiar communion with the greatest works of the hu- 
man intellect, and the fairest productions of human genius which have 
been wrought out in the long sweep of ages. But no age and no na- 
tion comprehends within its own limited embrace, the elements of a 
culture sufficiently catholic and liberal to insure a better reception 
for that which is the most worthy of respect and admiration, and 
which, although it may fail of the good opinion of a particular gene- 
ration or people, is sure of the cherishing regard and veneration of 
the race. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the failure of a great work to 
secure the admiration of its own times, arises from any contempt, on 
the part of its author, for the opinions of contemporary minds, or 
from a disregard of the institutions and usages which are, at the time, 
in vogue. No great writer ever neglects these. However sovereign 
and commanding his genius may be, his own age and the institutions 
of his own times must afford him the conditions of his activity and 
the moulds for his productions. He derives, indeed, his peculiar 
inspiration from higher and purer airs, than fan the temples of other 
men around him ; but his familiar life and daily breathing is in the 
atmosphere which his contemporaries inhale ; the same nature invites 
his acquaintance and his love ; the same civil institutions have fos- 
tered and protected him ; the same religion has called out and fostered 
his devout affections. He is, therefore, in effect, shut up to the things 
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which lie around him. He is necessitated to use them or to remain 
inactive. It is through these that he must speak to other times as 
well as to his own. 

Where then, it may be asked, is the essential difference, after all, 
between those productions which perish with the using, and those 
which, in the language of Milton, are the life-blood of master spirits, 
treasured up and embalmed on purpose unto a life beyond life ? The 
difference lies, chiefly, in the end and purpose for which they write ; 
and in the spirit which they breathe. Both alike employ the signs 
and symbols of their time ; both alike use and are conditioned by the 
habits and institutions of their age ; are under the influence of the 
peculiar subjects which agitate the minds of the men of their day, 
and adopt more or less of their opinions. But the one uses them 
with reference merely to the temporary modes and fashions of society, 
with his objects and aims limited to the present. The spirit with 
which he thinks and writes is the fruit of no higher and no more 
authoritative inspiration than the current opinions and usages which 
give shape and color to his thoughts, and which it is his highest pur- 
pose to reproduce. The other infuses into these moulds the spirit, 
not so much of his own generation, as that of all the generations which 
have gone before ; therefore not the peculiar coloring of any one age, 
but the pure light which remains when these partial hues have been 
withdrawn ; or rather, which results from the union of them all. He 
speaks to man, as such, in the language, and through the medium 
which the circumstances of his age and nation have given him. He 
is not the creature of these ; but he employs them as his instruments. 
And because he employs these as his instruments and medium, he is 
always in a greater or less degree intelligible to his own generation. 
The men of his time at least suppose they understand him, and do 
not suspect that any deficiency of interest which they may experience, 
arises from the lack of a just appreciation. 

It is true that such a writer, while in his main drift he has respect 
to other times and other nations, addresses also in the whole dress 
and form of his production, his own peculiar age and nation. This 
is always the first and most obvious feature ; this is the ostensible 
object ; and often, doubtless, the author himself is conscious of no 
other. Its applicability to other times than his own, its truth to the 
profoundest convictions and most vital wants of mankind under all 
circumstances, arises from the fact that his own personal convictions 
and reflections have a wider scope than the immediate relations on 
which he proposes to bear in the work he may have in hand. The 
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outward dress is special and peculiar, and bears the marks of the age 
and circumstances of its origin. But the inward and essential spirit 
is universal and unlimited ; and, therefore, is best felt, and most fully 
appreciated, when the interest in these specialities of form and cos- 
tume have passed away. 

However high and full, therefore, may be the appreciation of a 
really great work in a contemporary generation, its highest and fullest 
appreciation must of necessity be waited for, until its excellence can 
be contemplated in its absolute and essential character. Thus Homer 
was the delight of his generation ; but it was only after the lapse of 
ages, that he became the wonder and the model of the world. Shak- 
speare drew crowds to the theatre even in his own lifetime ; but gene- 
rations passed away before even his countrymen knew, that in him, 
they were entitled to boast the most commanding and glorious intel- 
lect of the human race. 

And yet our higher and juster estimate of the genius of Sliak- 
speare, no more proves that we }x>ssess a sounder judgment or a bet- 
ter culture than belonged to his contemporaries, than their low esti- 
mate evinces a lack of merit in him. The same may be said of his 
great compeer, Milton. Time has afforded us the opportunity of cor- 
recting their errors of judgment, in regard to the novel developments 
of their own generation ; just as posterity will have to set us right, 
respecting appearances that are new to us. They coldly assented to 
what they ought to have profoundly revered ; they condemned what 
the suffrage of time has approved ; they warmly and enthusiastically 
praised that which only merited contempt, and yet all the while, 
not without a kind of anticipative and forestalling sense of what after 
ages have declared to be truly great. We doubtless are doing the 
same thing ; and our gratuitous self-exaltation at the expense of those 
who have gone before us, will be compensated by the equally gratui- 
tous contempt of our posterity. 

It is not within its own bosom, and from the productions of its own 
activity, that any generation of men is to find the elements and means 
of his highest and soundest culture. And the time will never come, 
when mankind will not be in a most real and profound sense, in a 
state of pupilage to the past. This does not concern the question, 
whether, on the whole, one age may or may not have afforded a 
greater display of ability and power than another. However that 
may be, the productions of each generation are not the source and 
means of its own proper culture ; they are only the fair and ripened 
fruits of the genial influences which descend upon it from the past, 
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and of the fostering care of the institutions which the past has estab- 
lished. These in their turn become germinant in succeeding genera- 
tions and reproduce themselves under the forms which the circum- 
stances of society predetermine. It is, therefore, the form and outer 
coloring of its culture which are determined by the present ; its spirit 
and vitality come down from the past. 

It ought not, however, to occasion surprise that the notion should 
be constantly springing up in the minds of mAny, that these time- 
honored views, in regard to the sources of a right education and a 
true culture, are radically wrong. Brisk, bustling minds, full of the 
“ spirit of the age,” too full to contain anything else, stimulated, if 
not intoxicated by the rush and din and glare which always accom- 
pany and indicate the merely external movements of society and 
life, most striking often, where least strong ; credulous and conceited 
minds, flattered and imposed upon by a false notion of the magnitude 
of the interests with which they are concerned, by the bare circum- 
stance of their nearness to them ; narrow and illiberal minds, pur- 
blind by prejudice and jealous of the light, wanting the 44 wide dis- 
course which looks before and after and again, weak but benevo- 
lent minds, who see nothing iu the past but its hardships and its 
difficulties, and nothing in these but misfortune and misery ; all these, 
amazed at the stir and tumult of their own generation, and listening 
with 44 greedy ear ” to its gorgeous promises for the future, can dis- 
cern nothing in the still and serene past, but the vestiges of destruc- 
tion ; and the great men of former ages, and the lofty productions of 
ancient genius which 44 shine, aloft like stars ” along the whole track 
of time, are regarded by them as the ra ftQir mX oigm : the boastful 
but weak objects of an obsolete idolatry, which the modern Zeus they 
worship has long since overthrown. 

To minds thus enslaved to the present, and swallowed up in the 
operations which are going on around them, there can be nothing 
more plausible than this specious error. Discerning nothing more 
in the productions of an earlier period than their outward form, they 
are able to find in them no adaptation to the present relations of life ; 
and it seems to them an absurdity as blind as it is dangerous, to de- 
vote more than a passing glance, to these effete products of an ear- 
lier world. They assert, and very justly, that the instruments by 
which we are to perform the urgent and imperative duties of the 
present hour, and to work our way amid the circumstances and insti- 
tutions of modern society, must be supplied by the present hour and 
the conditions which it affords. But they are ignorant of the impor- 
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tant troth, without which the other is of no avail, that the efficiency 
and power of these very instruments, for any but the most trivial and 
transient results, are proportioned to the degree in which the spirit 
and energy and prudence of the whole experience and practical 
reason of the race, have been infused into them. 

These men appreciate, with sufficient readiness, the value and im- 
portance of the daily showers which moisten the surface of the fields 
and refresh the growing plants of the season ; but are incredulous as 
to those deep springs to which the ancient forests send down their 
roots ; and curl the lip with a contemptuous smile at any allusion to 
the vast oceans from whence the clouds, which they adore, derive 
their supplies. Their cisterns, doubtless, contain water enough for 
the culinary U9es of the day; but would hardly float the argosies 
which convey to them the products of distant countries and of other 
„ climes. In like manner the peculiar spirit of the present generation, 
and the knowledge and prudence which are its exclusive product, 
may give a man an easy currency in society, and supply him with a 
ready tact in relation to the low and transient interests of life ; but 
will hardly supply him with that profound wisdom, and awaken in 
him that lofty reason, which alone can qualify him for any achieve- 
ment whose influence shall reach beyond the passing hour, in respect 
either to his own fame or the benefit of mankind. The man who 
expects any such result from these accidental and transitory causes, 
is looking for large fish in shallow waters ; and finds his just parallel 
in the Hero of the Nursery-song: 

“Simplq Simon went a fishing 
For to catch a whale; 

All the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail. n 

On the other hand, there is such a thing as a superstitious venera- 
tion for the productions of the past. This error, at first sight, seems 
the opposite of that which we have been considering, but is, in reality 
identical with it. It fastens on the outward form of these produc- 
tions, with no genial apprehension of their essential spirit; the/orm, 
which always becomes obsolete when regarded per se, as soon as the 
external moulds of society and its institutions have changed, except 
in so far as it is made, through an intimate historical knowledge of 
these moulds and institutions, the medium of conveying to us the im- 
perishable life under whose organific impulse it was shaped. An old 
classic model, with its severe, statuesque beauty, instead of suggesting 
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and exemplifying to their minds that exact proportion between form 
and substance, which is the characteristic of ancient Art, presents to 
them only the barrenness of a rock or a desert. Mistaking the ab- 
sence of superfluity for the want of variety, they become devout wor- 
shippers of the jejune and bald. They are pedants instead of scholars ; 
antiquarians instead of critics ; imitators instead of artists* 

This works out into a practical evil, very often to be met with* 
The imitatof, as always happens in servile imitation, seizes upon the 
accidental rather than the essential, because that is the most outward 
and apparent ; and thus, while attempting to reproduce his model, 
proceeds unawares, in a manner at the greatest possible variance 
with it. For example, the model embodies in a form perfectly fa- 
miliar and suited to its time, an elevated and imperishable thought $ 
addressing itself, therefore, naturally and easily to the minds and 
sympathies of men. The genial scholar, who has caught the spirit 
of his model, and who works freely in the light of it, with a master's 
hand, will also adapt his own best thoughts to the modes of thinking 
and the familiar circumstances of the period in which he labors ; and 
thus seem, oftentimes, but to give utterance to the common thoughts 
of men, when bringing out, with the skill of an artist, conceptions 
which are to live after him and mark the period to which he belonged. 
But the pedant, not dreaming that the classicality of his model con- 
sists in anything else than the incidental form which it has assumed j 
and having no genial sympathy with the central thought it contains, 
strives to give importance and dignity to vulgar thoughts and crude 
conceptions, by dressing them up in the cast-off clothing of ah earlier 
generation. As if we would undertake to show our respect for our 
fathers, and prove ourselves the worthy inheritors of their virtues, 
by assuming their peculiar costume, and making our appearance, 
especially on public occasions, in short^clothes; cocked hats and knee 
buckles. 

Thus these two extremes meet in h common poiht of Weakness 
and fblly» The one fastens on the outward dress, and flntiihg in it 
nothing which seems fitted for present use; despises the thing itself 
as obsolete; The other also fastens on the outward dress, and with 
a superstitious veneration for it; overlooks the important fact, that 
beneath it lies the abiding substance, and the essential spirit, which 
give it its Value, and by which it has been preserved ; and indulges 
in an absurd disdain towards whatever has cast off this ancient ves- 
ture, and appears arrayed in the clothing at present in vogue. The 
one reveres the old because it is old, the other admires the new 
Vol. IX. No. 35. 45 
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because it is new ; both alike being ignorant, that whatever real and 
permanent excellence belongs to either is the same, equally inde- 
pendent of time for its truth and validity, and equally dependent on 
the circumstances and conditions of time, for the form and direction 
which it takes in its outward manifestation. 

3 . Of the bearing of classical studies upon the social and civil 
relations. 

The views which have been advanced under the last head, will be 
found to be especially true in those fields of human thought, whose 
scope reaches beyond the mere questions of ways and means in rela- 
tion to the current business of the day. Thus, the great questions 
pertaining to Morals are not those whose importance ceased, long ago, 
in the early ages of the world ; nor are they 6uck as first began to 
assume their due interest for the human mind yesterday# 

Thus, too, the higher questions in relation to Politics and Govern- 
ment, are none of them of modern date. The nature and extent of 
the obligations of the citizen to the State, and of the right of the 
State to compel the obedience of the citizen, were as thoroughly un- 
derstood, as ably discussed, and as clearly announced, thousands of 
years ago, as now. And the denial of this right, and the assertion of 
the supremacy of the individual reason, and the individual conscience, 
were as vehement and denunciatory then, as now. It is simply one 
of the errors of popular ignorance to suppose that the doctrines ad- 
vanced on these subjects at the present day, are anything new, mark- 
ing this peculiarly, as an age of advancement and superior light. 
The ancient literature is full of it, and handles the great subject with 
a breadth and a clearness and a depth, which are rivalled only in 
such writings of the modem world as Milton’s Prose and the Reflec- 
tions of Burke. 

While, therefore* We may very properly concede that there is 
a greater variety in the economical cares of modern life, and a 
greater stir on the surface of modern society, it is nevertheless true, 
Httle as a flippant and bustling generation may think so, that the 
things which tetllly, though unconsciously, move it most, and in which 
it is actually*, although perhaps not theoretically, most interested, are 
the old ones, on which grave senators deliberated in the ancient re- 
publics, and by which the old tragedians aroused to high thoughts 
and high passions a susceptible and cultivated people. 

It is only necCssdry, therefore, to suggest the inquiry, to be satis- 
fied that the things which distinguish the present age and the present 
generation from those which have preceded, are nothing of prime 
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importance. And if we will think of it, we shall see that they are 
sot really treated as of prime importance. When have we seen a 
nation aroused, and the deep fires or revolution kindling on questions 
pertaining to rail-roads or steam-ships ? When have we seen society 
toss and heave as if ready for dissolution, in view of ingenious ma- 
chines and telegraphs ? And where is the individual even, whose 
slumbers are disturbed, either by anxiety or hope, in reference to 
any of these things, except as he may happen to have too much or 
too little of his capital invested ? Surely these are not the things 
that do now, or did ever deeply move and interest men. They are 
entirely external, and their influence, even on those whom they affect 
most, is merely superficial. Still it is the old things which are deep ; 
still it is the old things which leave the strong and abiding impres- 
sions on the mind, and which will continue to be the great things in 
human life and human experience, when these noisy and obtrusive 
“ intermeddlers ever on the watch to drive one back and pound him 
like a stray within the pinfold of his own conceit,” shall have bustled 
oat their day, and inexorable oblivion shall have laid its silent hand 
upon their impertinence. 

The student of History, and the classical scholar especially, well 
knows that the great dilemma, for example, which is now perplexing 
this nation, contains nothing new either in principle or application. 
He is, therefore, prepared for the apparent clashing of the claims of 
Religion with those of Law. That awful tragic element in human 
life, in which men are, at the same time, the voluntary and the invol- 
untary agents of God, in carrying out the great designs of his Provi- 
dence and Government; in which their crimes equally with their 
virtues, subserve his purposes and exalt his glory, was recognized 
and affirmed as an undisputed and unquestionable fact in the expe- 
rience of men, by many of the old classical writers, with a clearness 
and breadth of view, with a depth of insight and solemnity of tone, 
which has found no parallel since their day. This lies at the foun- 
dation of the Crito of Plato. It is the theme, and makes the drama- 
tic collision of the tragedies of Aeschylus. It comes over the soul 
like sad and solemn music in the dramas of Sophocles. 

A thorough classical culture, therefore, is the best safeguard 
against the disorganizing and fanatical doctrines of which modern 
speculation is so prolific, in regard to Politics and Government ; and 
of which, a prominent characteristic consists in a short-sighted con- 
founding of the functions of Religion and Law. This wider survey 
of life, under its most varied phases and de\ elopments, gives the 
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scholar a calm and practical conviction, that there are, not contradic- 
tory, but opposite functions, whose whole legitimate activity is condi- 
tioned on their being kept asunder. He perceives, that as in the 
union of certain elements in chemistry , by combination they neutralize 
each other and produce a result which is neither religion nor law. 
For, by attempting an inquisition into the secret motives of men and 
setting up an outward tribunal over the conscience, Law, on the one 
hand, becomes a dismal tyranny, and Government degenerates into 
Despotism ; and, on the other hand, Religion, by assuming the civil 
sword, abandons the free vitality of its spiritual activity; and by 
bringing its cognizance of “every idle word” and of the “thoughts 
and intents of the heart,” under external statutory regulation, brings 
to pass the terrific prophecy of the Beast in the Revelation, full of 
names of blasphemy and drunk with the blood of the saints. And 
thus, dear daylight is thrown over that withering charm of the Papal 
throne, which held Christendom for centuries under the cloud of su- 
perstition and despotism, adding another illustration to the old lesson 
of history : “ that,” in the language of Coleridge, “ the object of mo- 
rality is not the outward act, but the internal maxim of our actions ; 
while it is the main office of Government to regulate the outward 
actions of men according to their particular circumstances.” 

This is the doctriue of the ancients ; this is what, in an especial 
manner, “ the lofty grave tragedians taught in chorus or iambic 
this is the lesson of Thucydides and Tacitus, communicating to us, 
in the concrete, in the light of History, the same great truths which 
the poets taught through the wonderful creations of the imagination ; 
this is the Platonic doctrine ; the true idea of the State, involving 
those unchanging truths, which, while all else is shifting and passing 
away, remain firm as the pillars of the earth ; steadfast and ever 
shining like the stars. 

Indeed, the ancient mind seems to have been nowhere more at 
home ; nowhere to work with a calmer, clearer power than in the 
sphere of Politics and Government. And its preeminence, in this 
department, is no less absolute than in those of Literature and Art. 
Hence it is, that to this day, no historian has been able to rival, or 
even approach, those of the ancient world. As in many other spheres, 
so also in this, we are constrained to admit, that the present is an 
age of criticism rather than of production ; of diffusion, equalization 
and mediocrity, rather than of accumulation, intensity and power. 

But whatever may be our conclusions on that point, we cannot 
fail to perceive, that the science of Government, as a Science, is far 
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from being, as it is often supposed, of modern date. And the differ- 
ences which seem to exist between the ancient and the modem Re- 
publics, in the most important respects, are, so far as any principle is 
concerned, only apparent. If closely looked at, the principles applied 
in the two cases, in determining the qualifications for citizenship, for 
instance, will be found to be identical, and the apparent difference 
will be easily explained. Thus, the common opinion is, that the 
qualifications for citizenship in modem society, may be summed up 
in these two particulars : namely, that a man be bora of free parent- 
age, and pay something towards the maintenance of the Government. 
In ancient society, on the other hand, this privilege was determined 
by race . No man, in theory, could become a citizen who was him- 
self an alien, or descended from an alien stock. This was grounded 
in religion. Different races worshipped different gods, with different 
and often contradictory attributes, involving, of course, an entire in- 
compatibility of religious rites. The union of these races, therefore, 
could not take place without a complete confusion of moral distinc- 
tions. The ends of justice between man and man, where right and 
wrong had no uniform rale, would be utterly impracticable. Hence 
in cases of violent revolutions, or of conquests by some overshadow- 
ing power, where different races were forcibly combined, for a time, 
the institutions of one of the constituent elements of the new society 
was forcibly established, to the exclusion of the others. 

The condition of citizenship, therefore, was moral affinity, that 
is, an affinity in what is essential and vital. It required, in short, 
in order to existence in civil communion, only that condition, without 
which, no such communion, in any true sense, is possible. It is pre- 
cisely so in modem States. The great fundamental condition is one 
of moral affinity. The basis of this is Christianity. There is noth- 
ing in the catholic, fraternizing tendency of modern times, which can 
form and retain a civil society, where radically the notions of right 
and wrong are contradictory or fluctuating. Government is not more 
catholic and liberal in its spirit, now, than formerly ; but it acts in 
connection with a Religion which knows no differences of race ; in 
the light of which, there is no difference between Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian. 

This all-pervading, most broad and comprehensive condition lies 
at the basis of all modem citizenship in the civilized world, viz. that 
a man must acknowledge the Christian religion, and a moral code 
essentially in accordance with the Bible. Civilized government, 
therefore, cannot extend its privileges beyond the pale of Christianity. 
45 * 
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It does not and cannot include Pagans under the same rule as Chris- 
tians. The admission of a heathen to Christian citizenship is just as 
absurd as to admit the testimony of an atheist in a Christian court of 
justice. The relation of fellow-citizen, in such cases, cannot exist. 
It would be lord and vassal, master and slave, as much now as of old. 
The essential condition of citizenship, therefore, in human govern- 
ments, has remained unaltered. The change is in religion. It is 
not government, nor political economists, nor statesmen, who have 
discovered the truth that mankind are brethren. It is Christianity 
that has done this. It belongs to the triumphs of religion, not to 
those of politics. 

It is only by an intimate and thorough acquaintance with ancient 
history hnd ancient literature, derived from the original sources, that 
the full import of facts of this kind can be properly appreciated. It 
is only by such knowledge that the question of human improvement 
and progress, of which so much is said at the present day, can be 
considered in its true relations, and stripped of much that is affirmed, 
as well as of much that is denied, on no other grounds than the 
merest personal prejudices and individual wishes. 

Thus, it is very common to assume it as a fact, that the general 
condition of mankind, especially throughout the Christian world, is 
beyond all comparison better than in the ancient world. It is assumed 
that a degree of intelligence and good order now prevail which dis- 
tinguish the present from the past by as broad and manifest a mark 
as that furnished by the mechanic arts. 

It does not suit with the purposes of the present Article to under- 
take to adduce any evidence as to the truth or falsity of these assump- 
tions. I barely suggest the inquiry : On what basis do they rest ? or 
are they really nothing but mere assumptions ? A more thorough 
knowledge both of the present and the past would doubtless lead many 
a sanguine spirit, to suspect that, although these assumptions accord 
well with many of his theories and wishes, the assumed difference 
is, for the most part, imaginary. It would undoubtedly be difficult 
to exaggerate the degree of degradation, misery and suffering which 
existed in the ancient world ; but there is no evidence, I had almost 
said, possibility, of its exceeding that which jnany a modern city 
affords. Again ; the notion that general intelligence and civil order 
are the peculiar characteristics of the present century, would seem 
little better than a delusion, if looked at under the lights which 
an actual acquaintance with the past and the present would throw 
upon it. General intelligence ! civil order ! the philanthropist 
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longs for them ; the Christian expects them ; but have they ever ap- 
peared? 

The truth is, there are ignorance and degradation in the world at 
the present day, in the very heart of Christendom, which no loath- 
someness or darkness of ancient heathenism ever did or ever could 
surpass. This remark is applicable to the masses. With reference 
to the higher classes, also, so judicious and moderate an authority as 
the late Dr. Arnold, declares it to be his deliberate conviction, that 
in whatever pertains to the pure science of Government, and in po- 
litical wisdom and experience, the statesmen of the present day are 
scarcely on a level with those of the age of Alexander. Who can 
be named as the rival of Aristotle ? In truth, the lapse of time has, 
in this sphere, added nothing. Is the Asiatic wiser now than he was 
then ? Have the two thousand years, which have elapsed since the 
fall of Carthage, furnished the African with political or moral wis- 
dom ? How mournfully evident it is, that so far from adding any- 
thing, time has but sunk them into absolute insignificance. 

But look even at modern Europe. A few rays of light penetrated 
the darkness of the popular mind there, and aroused it to convulsive 
revolutionary struggles after the dimly discerned vision of civil and 
religious freedom. This certainly is no new thing. It is the con- 
stant argument of history. Ajid, moreover, it is well known to those 
acquainted with the popular mind in Europe, that the idea of lib- 
erty, which universally prevails there among the lower classes, in- 
volves the abolishment of all existing possessions, and a redivision of 
property. 

But even granting that, in the classes of society above the lowest, 
there do exist more adequate views of human rights and of the social 
organization than prevailed two thousand years ago, to what are we 
to attribute this? To nothing of modern growth certainly. It can- 
not be the result of improvements in mechanics and natural philoso- 
phy. For these sciences themselves, with whatever else is included 
in the phrase “ modern learning,” are, as to their proximate cause, 
the offspring of that great movement which the human mind expe- 
rienced at the time of the Reformation ; when the true idea of man 
and of his most vital and most sacred relations, after their long eclipse 
behind the clouds of prejudice and error, broke forth again like the 
sun upon the human mind. This idea involved the knowledge of his 
relative rights and duties, both to individual men and to the State. 
Life and all its relations, under the light of it, became the channels 
for the performance of duties ; the medium for the discharge of the 
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obligations of a rational being ; the occasions through which he was 
to express his sense of accountableness to righteousness and law. 

This, so far as concerns the relations of the citizen to the State, is 
simply the reaffirmation of the doctrines of Plato’s Republic. In that 
old fountain, we may still find springing up, fresh as ever, the true 
principles of political foresight and statesman-like sagacity, affording 
us the only reliable knowledge of the present, while they “ teach the 
science of the future in its perpetual elements.” 

One characteristic, therefore, which cannot fail to impress us in 
reading the old authors on these subjects, is the permanence of the 
principles they unfold to us. They are the living ideas of the reason, 
and hence their validity and permanence are absolute. The forms 
of governments change with time and with the habits and circum- 
stances of a people ; but the life and the power, which actuated and 
legitimately controlled each of them, still retain their first vitality 
and freshness. And the very variety of forms, and the rapidity and 
entireness of changes, do but serve to make more broadly apparent 
the deep, pervading, changeless life which animated them all. 

It should be added that, in recommending the ancient classical lite- 
rature to the more thoughtful attention of scholars, we contemplate 
it chiefly as a field of study and meditation. And the objects which 
it presents to the thoughtful student are most certainly those of beau- 
ty, grandeur and power in themselves, at the same time that they 
are free from all those influences to warp and bias the mind and 
feelings, which flow off so freely and inevitably from all contempo- 
rary institutions, usages and opinions, and which become still more 
intense in contemporary literature. When we contemplate the a«- 
cient, we see it stripped of all that is merely incidental, and only that 
which is essential engages the mind. We study, indeed, ancient 
life, opinions, institutions, manners ; but these come in to explain , 
not to distort ; to prepare and enlighten, not to warp and bias the 
judgment. 

The conservative tendency of such study is too obvious to require 
comment. We may add, also, that the mind, whose eye is on the 
past, is likely to be also a truly hopeful mind. The future, with its 
indefinite capabilities, and its visions of beauty and virtue, beckons 
it forward; while Faith, with its clear, calm eye, beholds in the 
u Great Beyond,” the realization of the visions of a pure and modest 
hope ; and sees embodied in abiding forms, the ideas of goodness, 
freedom and peace, which prompted the great deeds of the past, and 
afford, to the enterprise and toil of the present, rational grounds for 
stability and patience. 
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If, therefore, we would find a source of mental culture, at once 
stimulating and steadying ; imparting both the inspiration and spring 
of original thought, and the just metes and bounds of its practical 
application, that source may be sought preeminently in the ancient 
classical literature ; not only as it affords us the means of comparing 
the present with the past, thus enabling us to correct our estimates, 
formed under the biasing influences of the fashions and opinions of 
the moment ; but also as containing more strictly defined, and more 
clearly and purely expressed, than can be found elsewhere, out of 
the holy Scriptures, the sound maxims of social and civil conduct ; 
the just rules of a virtuous and noble life, and the true ends and 
methods in the profounder spheres of speculation and rational 
inquiry. 


ARTICLE V. 

THE CASTES OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

From the French of J. J. Ampfcre, by John W. May, Esq., Roxbury . 1 

If there is any opinion generally received, it is that the ancient 
Egyptian people was divided into castes devoted exclusively to special 
functions, which passed from parents to children in hereditary suc- 
cession. On the one hand was the caste of priests ; on the other, the 
military caste ; while entirely distinct and separate, and below these 
two superior castes, were ranged the different professions ; their 
functions being likewise subject to hereditary transmission, the chil- 
dren necessarily continuing in the condition of their fathers. Such 
is the idea of the ancient organization of Egyptian society. 

From the earliest times this opinion has been at intervals repro- 
duced. When Bossuet said : " The law assigned to each his office, which 
was perpetuated from father to son, and they could neither exercise 
two professions, nor change their profession,” he only reproduced an 
assertion a thousand times repeated before, and which is still repeated. 
It is also emphatically so stated by Meiners, author of a special work 

1 Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes for Sept. 15, 1848. 
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upon the castes of Egypt. “ The two orders (that of the priest and 
the soldier), were so circumscribed,” says the learned professor of 
Gottingen, “ that the son almost always followed the steps of the 
father, and that he was accustomed or constrained to embrace the 
game kind of life with his ancestors.” In the classical manual of 
archaeology of Otfried Muller, it is said that in Egypt, “ to each func- 
tion men were hereditarily devoted.” I could cite a great number of 
similar passages. Rossellini alone, warned by the monuments, has 
ventured to raise a doubt ; but the brief space which such a question 
could be allowed to occupy in his great work, and conclusions too 
vague, and founded, perhaps, upon insufficient data, did not permit 
him to give a prejudice, so ancient and so inveterate, a decisive 
blow. This, it is now my purpose to attempt 

I shall endeavor to show that the idea, which has so long obtained, 
that ancient Egyptian society was divided into castes, each one of 
which was set apart to a special, exclusive and hereditary occupation, 
is incorrect, and, of course, that the censure and the praise which 
that society has by turns received, on this account, were alike un- 
founded. I think I shall be able to establish with certainty : 

1. That there were no castes at all in ancient Egypt, taking the 
word rigorously, in the sense, for example, in which it is applicable 
to India, although many of the learned, and, among others, Bohlen, 
have affirmed the contrary ; 

2. That many important professions, those of the priest, the sol- 
dier, the lawyer, and some others, were not^always hereditary ; 

3. That there was only a marked distinction between the different 
portions of Egyptian society, a distinction which exists everywhere 
between those who follow the liberal professions, and those who fol- 
low the arts and trades. 

Against assertions repeated from age to age, I shall invoke the 
evidence of but one class of witnesses ; but this seems to me irrefut- 
able. I mean the evidence of monuments and inscriptions. 

To those who do not believe that the true key for the interpreta- 
tion of the hieroglyphics has been found by Champollion, I have 
nothing to say. In their opinion, I am a dreamer ; in mine, they shut 
their eyes to the light of day. Discussion between us is impossible. 

Those who, without pronouncing upon the degree of perfection to 
which the power of deciphering hieroglyphic inscriptions has been 
carried, are agreed as to the principle of this process (and I believe 
I may safely say, they constitute the great majority of the savans 
who have examined the subject), will have the right to demand of me 
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a Strict account of the manner in which I may have applied the 
method of Champollion, and I do not deny my obligation to satisfy 
them. In faot, the whole economy of my argument rests upon hiero- 
glyphic texts interpreted according to the principles laid down in his 
Egyptian Grammar. I have an intimate and profound conviction of 
the truth of these principles, founded upon personal observation of 
the thousands of inscriptions to be found in the different museums of 
Europe, and of the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, among which I 
have spent many months ; but I believe neither in the infallibility 
nor the universal science of Champollion. While I admit that his 
grammar may be sometimes corrected, and oftbner, in some parts, 
completed, I think, nevertheless, that until some mistake which re- 
quires correction, or some part which requires completion, be pointed 
out, or some error demonstrated, we must provisionally admit the 
truth of the rules established by Champollion, and based upon such a 
multitude of examples. Such, in my opinion, is the course required 
by the existing state of the science of hieroglyphical interpretation* 
More than this would bo but a blind confidence ; and less than this, 
would, as it seems to me, be to despise a discovery susceptible of im- 
provement, no doubt, but which, even now, may be advantageously 
applied to historical research. It is an application of this kind which 
I propose now to make. 

It is proper that I define, at the outset, the limit within which the 
instrument of which I am about to make use, must be restrained, in 
order that the results therefrom may inspire a legitimate confidence. 
In the present state of the science, there is a portion of the hiero- 
glyphic text which cannot be translated with any certainty ; and thia 
portion is by far the most considerable. Not that the method of 
Champollion is here in default ; but because the syntax, which shows 
the connection between phrases, is not sufficiently well known to ena- 
ble ua always to perceive their connection, and especially because 
our vocabulary is not yet sufficiently rich to permit us to interpret 
either the still unknown meaning of certain characters, or the value 
of certain words which we can read with certainty, but the significa* 
tion of which is not found in that small portion of the Coptic language 
(derived, as we know, from the ancient Egyptian), which has been 
preserved to us through Christian legends, and some fragmentary 
translations from the sacred books ; the authors of these fragments 
having neither the means nor the intention of transmitting to us all 
the words of the Egyptian language, and more especially those which 
related to forgotten usages and an abrogated worship. 
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Nevertheless, if candor compels us to admit that the reading of a 
Considerable portion of the Egyptian texts is still impossible, it may 
be affirmed, on the other hand, with confidence, that there is another 
portion which can be read with certain tyi To this comparatively 
limited portion, and to this alone, do I now address myself. I shall 
leave aside all that would be susceptible of a doubtful interpretation 5 
and rest entirely for my support upon translations of very frequent 
expressions, of short and simple phrases about the meaning of which 
there can be no doubt among those who recognize the authority of 
Champollion’s principles. With these preliminaries I come to the 
question of the existence of castes in Ancient Egypt. 

Let us begin by determining, with precision, the meaning of the 
word caste. It comes from the Portuguese casta, meaning family, 
stock , or lineage . But caste is not the only word, descriptive of the 
peculiarities of Oriental society, which we derive from the Portu- 
guese. Mandarin and bayadere mean, in that language, the one a 
magistrate, and the other a danseuse . Those who think to give to 
their discourse a local coloring, by the use of these expressions, must 
renounce the satisfaction of availing themselves, in French, of a Chi- 
nese or an Indian word. All that they can hope thereby is to show 
that if they are ignorant of the Oriental languages, they are not less 
ignorant of those of Europe. 

It is with reference to India that, at this day, the word caste is 
especially employed. In that country the four orders of ancient 
Hindi! society, such as the institutions of Manil and the great na- 
tional epopees, the Ramayana and the Mahabhdrata present them, 
are each designated as a caste. These four orders are the Brahmins, 
or the order of priests and legislators, the Kshatriyas, or soldiers* the 
Vdisyas, or merchants, and the Sudras, or servants. 

The word caste is also applied to an innumerable multitude of 
subdivisions of the principal castes. Each of these subdivisions is 
there devoted to some particular trade or profession. Each individ- 
ual member of any of these castes must hold himself aloof from all 
alliance, often from all contact with individuals, and is interdicted 
from all callings, foreign to his caste. If he fail in either of these 
obligations, he loses caste . 

Thus three conditions seem to me essential to the existence of a 
caste r to abstain from certain professions which are foreign and in* 
terdioted, to avoid all alliance with those not members of the same 
caste, and to continue in the profession which has been handed down 
from father to son. Although these conditions have not always been 
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rigorously fulfilled in the feast, and almost never iti the West, the 
Word caste has been applied, by a little mischievous exaggeration, to 
the aristocratic And sacerdotal classes of our modern societies. Caste, 
properly peaking, has never in reality existed in a Christian state ; 
for it is a social fact incompatible with that equality afhong men pro- 
claimed by Christianity. The nobility and the clergy have never 
constituted true castes in the absolute sense of the word, but the term 
has been applied to these orders because they were marked by some 
of the distinguishing characteristics of caste, that is to say, exclusive 
special professions ; among the nobles, hereditary professions and also 
a more or less constant abstinence from connection with others out of 
the class to which an individual may belong. 

In India, the distinction between the castes seems to arise from a 
diversity of race ; the Sanskrit word vania, by which the four prin- 
cipal castes arc designated, as is well known, means color. This 
would appear to indicate between the castes a difference of color, and 
hence a difference of origin. This explanation derives weight from 
the fact, that the population of the north of India, the evident point of 
departure of the superior races, show, in the configuration of the coun- 
tenance, traits which clearly distinguish them from the races of the 
south, which seem to have furnished the elements of the inferior castes. 

But is anything like this to be found in ancient Egypt ? I can 
discover no trace of it. On the walls of the temples and tombs, 
kings, subjects, priests, soldiers, offer the same physical type. The 
color of the skin is the same, and no difference of physiognomy indi- 
cates a variety of nice. If one had existed, Egyptian art, which 
speaks so clearly in the captives of the African and Asiatic type, 
would not have failed to reproduce it here. 

Whatever may be the supposed origin of castes, let us see if, in 
fact, they ever existed at all in ancient Egypt. In the examination 
of this question, I shall address myself to the monuments alone, and 
especially to that most numerous class of Egyptian monuments, the 
monuments to the dead. It is to hieroglyphic inscriptions traced 
upon the walls of the tombs, upon the sides of the sarcophagi, and 
principally upon the stelae or grave-stones, that I shall look for a 
solution to the questions upon which I am engaged. 

And these monuments must furnish a peremptory response. In 
fact, they always indicate the name of the departed and of his relatives, 
with their degree of relationship, oftentimes the profession which 
each followed, and sometimes even the name and the profession of 
the relations of the wife of the deceased. By the aid of these we 
Vol. IX. No. 35. 46 
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can construct a genealogical tree of an Egyptian family, often very 
numerous, ascertain the professions of its various members, and fol- 
low their alliances through many generations* I have myself con- 
structed a large number of them, some of them running through seven 
generations; J can cite one which mentions a hundrea relatives* 
Let us see, then, if these texts, upon a close examination, will noi 
furnish us the answers we are seeking. 

1 can safely say that, among the learned, all, or nearly all, are 
agreed upon the meaning of those hieroglyphic signs which stand for 
father , mother , son , daughter , brother , sitter , etc^ which designate the 
principal conditions, the principal titles, sacerdotal, civil, military, and 
so forth. This very limited vocabulary, which I purposely restrict 
within narrow bounds to render it more certain, this inconsiderable 
number of expressions, the sense of which has in general been deter- 
mined by the grammar of Champollion, or which I have had the oppor- 
tunity to verify by hundreds of examples, will enable us to arrive, with 
the fewest possible chances of error, at results which will present, as 
it seems to me, something of historical interest and a certain novelty. 

In the first place, were there in Egypt a sacerdotal and a military 
caste? The monuments prove : 1. That the sacerdotal and military 
functions were not exclusive of each other, but, on the contrary, asso- 
ciated together, and each of them also with civil functions, the same 
individual having a sacerdotal, a civil and a military title ; 

2. That a person of the military order might intermarry with the 
daughter of one of the priests ; 

8. That members of the same family, the father and the son, or 
sons of a common father, might fill promiscuously the offices of the 
three different orders. When I shall have proved that the same in- 
dividuals, or "members of the same family, did actually follow the 
professions attributed to the different castes, and that these professions 
did not, of necessity, pass from father to son, what will then be left 
of the Egyptian castes, and of the universally hereditary transmission 
of professions ? 

Now, in studying the monuments, and particularly the funereal 
stelae , which so abound in the museums, and so many of wh^ch have 
been published, it is not a rare tiling to find sacerdotal and military 
titles united upon one and the same stela, I will cite, among others, 
the sarcophagus, preserved in the British Museum, of a priest of the 
goddess Athor, who was a commander of infantry. 

If the office of the priest did not exclude that of the soldier, it was 
still more consistent with that of the civilian. An association of this 
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kind is found hi one of those curious hypogea of JBP-TVff, the sides of 
which are covered with such strange figures ; where we find kings with 
the breasts of females adoring an image of the sun whose rays are 
terminated by hands. This dates no further back than B. C. 1800, 
only a moderate antiquity in Egyptian matters ; but I found the same 
association between the religious and administrative functions, ih one 
of the tombs contemporaneous with the pyramids, and, 6f course, 
already very old at the period I have just mentioned. 

These foots bear witness against the supposition of the existence of 
Special functions attributed to a class of men under the domination of 
castes. 

And what is a sacerdotal caste, the members of which, while they art 
priests, are at the same time generals, governors, judges, or architects f 

Will It be said, as it has been, that civil duties united with those 
of the priesthood, were the monopoly of the priests ? But often, very 
often, the name of him who exercises these civil functions is accom- 
panied by no sacerdotal designation. Thus the Egyptian priests 
Were invested with different judicial offices, but these offices were not 
their exclusive appanage. The laity were invested with them as 
well. The right of administering justice was not, then, the special 
attribute of the priesthood ; but a man could be judge whether he? 
was a priest or not What more contrary to the exclusive spirit of 
castes? We ourselves have not gone to that extent of liberality. 
We are even more exclusive than were the Egyptians ; for, with us, a 
priest is disqualified for a judge. But if the priest and the soldier were 
united in the same person, so also were the priest and the civilian ; 
the same man was chief of archers, and intendant of southern Egypt, 
superintendant of public works, and commander of forego soldiers. 

If there were, as Bossuet and Meiners maintain, if there were ex- 
clusive professions to which children were set apart from their birth, 
Without the power or possibility of change, they are not mentioned 
in the monumental inscriptions, for all these may be associated with 
others. Two or more offices united in the same person was a fact of 
frequent occurrence in ancient Egypt. Instead of this line of de- 
markation which has been so generally supposed to exist between 
the different classes, confusion was carried so far that we find persons 
charged with military, civil and sacerdotal functions at once. These 
are often found together in the celebrated tombs of Beni-Hassan. 

This is the first breach made in the opinion which I am combat* 
ing. I shall now open a second by showing that the different classes 
intermarried. Upon examination of the inscriptions, it appears that 
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an officer of the army espoused the daughter of a priest, and recipro- 
cally. I shall soon have occasion to cite a remarkable instance of 
this kind of alliance. Meanwhile, let it be observed, that, after what 
has been said, it could not be expected otherwise. The repugnance 
of castes against alliances with individuals borq out of their own or T 
der, rests upon the separation of the respective professions. Priests 
will not mingle their blood with that of the soldier — the sacred with 
the profane — nor will the soldier mingle his with that of the family 
which he despises, because it is devoted to the arts of peace. But 
when priests are soldiers, and vice versa, as was the case in Egypt, 
and when both exercise civil professions, as was also the case there, x 
there is no place for that mutual contempt and antipathy, which are 
the real obstacle in the way of union. The isolation of classes has no 
longer any motive when the occupations of the classes are no longer 
y separate ; so that a nobleman, who has made commerce his business, 
feels no hesitation in bestowing his daughter upon a merchant. 

I come now to the demonstration of the non-hereditary quality of 
the professions, as my last argument against the commonly received 
opinion. 

No doubt there existed, as the monuments prove, certain families, 
many members of which were specially set apart and religiously con- 
secrated to such or such a divinity. Here the paternal religion and, 
oftentimes, the paternal priesthood were hereditary, and there was, 
among brothers, a community of the same. It is, however, not to be 
denied, that examples can be cited of the hereditary transmission of 
the civil and military functions. A very remarkable instance of this 
I will not be so disingenuous as to conceal. In one of the tombs 
which surround the pyramids, I found a superintendent of the royal 
public works, Tinder Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, who was 
a son of the man previously holding the same office under the same 
Pharaoh. But facts of this kind do not prove that offices were always 
hereditary; for similar facts present themselves in the history of 
every society, however remote from the institution of castes. There 
is in all societies a natural and oftentimes unjust tendency to keep 
certain offices within the family, and, if the right line fails, to secure 
thenTto the collateral relations. This abuse exists in our days, under 
the name of nepotism, a practice which the indiscretion of the hiero- 
glyphs has shown us to date from the time of king Cheops and to be 
as ancient as the pyramids. 

That the child sometimes inherited the office of the father, and * 
perhaps without being worthy of it, is not, therefore, a fact peculiar 
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to Egyptian society $ it is a fact common to all times, from which no 
conclusion can be drawn, while from that other fact, which it remains 
for me to establish, that oftentimes offices were not hereditary, it fol- 
lows necessarily that that society was not subject to the privileges of 
castes, the very spirit and essence of which is to be absolute and iso- 
lated, and can have no existence when the hereditary transmission of 
the professions is not the constant and invariable usage. 

Now, if we may believe the monuments, the hereditary transmis- 
sion of the professions was neither a universal custom nor a rigorous 
law, as is contended by Meiners. Civil, religious and military func- 
tions are not necessarily hereditary. The son of a soldier may be a 
priest, and the son of a priest may be a soldier. It is not rare to 
find a civil functionary who has sons in both the other professions. 
Finally, to complete the ruin of the hypothesis of exclusive profes- 
sions to which particular families were devoted, and, by consequence, 
the hypothesis of caste, we find, that in the same family, sons of the 
same parents are found in all the different conditions. On this point 
I could cite a great number of examples, amounting almost to demon- 
stration by the unanimity of their testimony ; but they would be fa- 
tiguing from their very uniformity. I prefer, in concluding, to con- 
centrate the attention of the reader upon a monument contained in 
the museum at Naples, which, alone, would suffice to sustain the 
thesis which it has been the purpose of these pages to establish. 

This monument is of granite, in the form of a truncated biseau , or 
bevelled quadrangular shaft. On its anterior face are nine figures in 
basso-relievo, each bearing a hieroglyphic inscription. These nine 
figures, as the inscriptions indicate, represent, one of them, the de- 
ceased in honor of whom the monument was erected, and the others, 
the different members of his family, whose professions are stated. 
The deceased occupies the fourth place from the right of the specta- 
tor, and beyond, to the left, are the figures of his father, liis three 
brothers, and a paternal uncle. On the right are the father and two 
brothers of his wife. On the posterior face, are six figures repre- 
senting relatives of the deceased, among which are his mother, wife, 
wife’s mother, aiid niaternal aunts. On each of the two lateral faces 
are three relations, making in all a family of twenty-one. 

The person in honor of whom the stone was erected, was a general 
of infantry, and, if I do not mistake the character which follows this 
title, he was an officer of foreign infantry. Besides his military title 
he has also a civil one. He is called i( superintendant of the con- 
structions of ■ ■ - the character for which the blank is substituted 
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not being quite clear to me. His elder brother has the title of super* 
intendant of constructions, and also that of priest of the god of Empha. 
The latter was therefore at once priest and architect, perhaps sacred, 
while his brother may have been a civil architect. His second 
brother, like the elder, has a sacerdotal title ; the third has the singu- 
lar title of royal son, and seems to have been a provincial governor. 
Here, then, are two brothers of a military man (who probably also 
held a civil appointment), whose functions are purely sacerdotal. 
The third has an administrative function and a princely title. The 
father is priest of Ammon. As to the family of the wife of the de- 
ceased it is entirely sacerdotal. She and her mother are devoted to 
Ammon ; her father, brother and two maternal uncles, are priests of 
different gods. Nevertheless, this sacerdotal family is found to be 
connected by marriage with a general of infantry. 

It appears, therefore, that members of the same family belonged, 
some to what has been termed the military caste, others, to what has 
been termed the religious caste ; so that, if these castes did really ex- 
ist, two brothers belonged to two different castes ; a fact which, with 
our notions of caste, it is difficult to comprehend. We have seen also 
that the same individual, engaged in both sacerdotal and military 
duties, might have belonged at the same time to two distinct castes ; 
a fact just as incomprehensible as the other. 

There were, therefore, no castes in Egypt. That there w r ere, is 
a common error, which it is time to renounce. Those who regret it, 
may find consolation in the fact that enough others remain. 

Instead of this division of Egyptian society, I find another. I 
observe that the professions which figure upon the monuments are 
always the same : priests, soldiers, judges, superintendants of con- 
struction, governors of a district or a province ; these arc, save some 
few which seem to be purely honorary, the only titles which appear 
upon the monuments to the dead. The other professions or callings, 
such as that of laborer, agriculturist, artisan, physician even — what is 
very surprising after all that has been said upon the subject of Egyp- 
tian medicine — have not hitherto been found at all. That kind of 
honor which consists in representing the deceased receiving the hom- 
age of his family, and honoring the gods with prayers for their pro- 
tection in the world whither he has -gone, is never accorded to any 
other professions than those first enumerated. 

This circumstance seems to me to establish a fundamental distinc- 
tion between the classes — I do not say castes — between the profes- 
sions regarded as eminent and which had a right to be mentioned and 
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represented on sepulchral monuments, and the professions which were 
not deemed worthy of that honor. 

It remains for me to show what were the grounds of the prejudice 
I have been combating ; an error is not completely refuted until it 
is explained^ 

Abuse has been made, it seems to me, of divers passages of Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus and Plato, in order to construct the phantom 
of Egyptian castes. These passages contain assertions, not false per- 
haps, but greatly exaggerated, and, as often happens, this exaggera- 
tion has lost nothing by reproduction. Thus Herodotus asserts, too 
absolutely, that military functions were hereditary ; Diodorus Siculus 
says the same of the sacerdotal functions, and Plato affirms the dis- 
tinction pf classes. But these assertions, founded, it must be agreed, 
upon certain real facts, but marked with a certain air of exaggeration 
and a want of precision, have been less the cause than the occasion 
of error. The authors themselves went a little too far, and their 
followers have gone still further, gradually withdrawing from the 
reality and approaching a system. This is the history of the rise of 
error generally. An observation is taken more generally and abso- 
lutely than intended to be taken by the author ; the spirit of system 
stretches, distorts and exaggerates an assertion which, though gene- 
rally true, is not so precisely and literally, and continues to push it 
until what was liraitedly true, becomes positively false, and then time 
supervenes to consecrate the falsehood which it has made. Such is 
the history of the establishment of numberless historical errors, 
errors too, which cannot always be laid bare to posterity by the light 
of hieroglyphics. 

The light of hieroglyphics ! Yes, the inspired hand of Champol- 
lion has kindled a light, the ever-increasing brightness of which will 
pierce the darkness of that night from which it was drawn. The 
glory of Champollion is already among the brightest in the annals of 
French erudition ; and the efforts consequent upon his discovery will 
shed new lustre upon his genius. His method has already won the 
approbation of the learned world, in England, in Italy, in Germany 
and in America. And shall not France honor it? And is not the 
highest honor which can be offered, to continue it ? Shall France 
be led, by an unworthy and ungrateful misunderstanding, to renounce 
one of the highest claims to honor which she has received from the 
present century ? It must not be so. And if the unaccountable 
aberrations of some would send us back in the path of science, again 
to look for what has already been found, and to seek in the land of 
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dreams, what genius has already brought within the sphere of reality, 
I oppose to this blindness the voice of learned Europe, the authority 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and the labors of many of its mem- 
bers. It is in the steps of these my illustrious colleagues that I 
have, in this paper, endeavored to tread ; and encouraged by their 
voice and their example I have essayed this first application of the 
method of ChampoUion to the elucidation of an important fact in the 
history of the civilization, still imperfectly known, of ancient Egypt. 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE CONSERVATIVE ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 

By Rev. Charles White, D. D., President of Wabash College, la. 

Christianity 1 has been represented as the most efficient agency 
existing in our world, as able to arouse and revolutionize all that 
ought to be excited and changed. Possessing such a wakeful, enter- 
prising, renovating spirit, it becomes important to inquire, whether 
it holds along with it any sufficient, guiding, moderating principle, to 
prevent extravagances and violence. 

Such a principle and power it contains preeminently within itself. 
It has a balancing, controlling provision, capable of keeping right, 
steady, straight onward, every human movement for the reform and 
elevation of man and society. Christianity is no less remarkable as 
a cautious guide, an efficient conservator, than as an aggressor and 
transformer. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the conservatism of Chris- 
tianity, it may be proper, as there exists a deep and extensive preju- 
dice against everything which bears this name, to offer a preliminary 
observation, on the true meaning and use of the term. This word 
expresses no disrelish, distrust or resistance of actual melioration and 
advancement. Conservatism is no enemy to human progress. It 
is no lazy alarmist, uttering forebodings over what is to come; no 

1 By this term is meant everywhere in this discussion a pure, protestant 
Christianity. 
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croaker over the effacing of old landmarks and old customs ; do retro- 
spective seer that can discover nothing good except in the past ; no 
prognosticator of evils inevitable on all the daring projections of en- 
terprise. True conservatism would preserve enterprise from imprac- 
ticable and fatal modes of action. It would save progress from losing 
a valuable portion of its force and accomplishment, by saving it from 
improvident expenditures of energy, by checking wasting experi- 
ments, by discouraging draining off-shoots of exertion, by teaching 
the avoidance of delaying obstructions. It operates to preserve all 
that has been gained, as well as to guard against all deductions and 
deteriorations upon existing and future gains. It is, in a word, an 
enemy to all bad moral investments ; to all deeply hazardous and 
questionable moral enterprises ; to undoing what is fairly and nobly 
done; to neutralizing what is already working out blessed conser 
quences. 

In treating, therefore, of the conservative element in Christianity, 
we set out with the important allegation, that there is contained 
in that element no discouragement to any excellence, any valuable 
progress, but only a happy influence against the whole modern doc- 
trine, that inquires little and cares little concerning the means, pro- 
vided the end be worthy ; against rushes and plunges, that do evil 
along with endeavors at doing good ; against intemperate haste and 
reckless excess. We set out, moreover, with the allegation, that there 
is contained in that conservative element a careful, watchful assiduity 
to do good, only good continually, in the great work of establishing 
in the world happiness and social order, arts and learning, wealth 
and power, laws and religion. 

I. It is proposed now, in the first place, to refer to those attributes 
wherein lies this conservative power which we have ascribed to 
Christianity. 

The Christian religion is conservative by means of its peaceful 
modes of influence. These modes are remarkably quiet and undis- 
turbing, even when concerned with the inflammable passions, violent 
appetites, determined perversions of our fallen nature. To remove 
these bad affections, Christianity does not confine itself to direct at* 
tacks. This would awake resistance and excitement, perhaps aug- 
ment the evil intended to be abated, at the most, be but partially 
successful. It places its great reliance on a process more philoso* 
phical. It silently sets down by the side of every corrupt passion in 
the heart of man an opposite pure and good one. Antagonist graces 
and tempers being planted, are carefully and assiduously nourished y 
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do that they expand, become strong and permanent Depraved pro- 
pensities by this operation are overtopped, overshadowed, exhausted 
Of productive stimulants, inevitably enfeebled, withered, wasted. The 
tares are so choked that the wheat springs np and ripens nobly. The 
good affections, left alone, grow np unembarrassed and strong out of 
a cleansed spirit. The nutrition of such a spirit, being unabsorbed 
by a noxious growth, is plentifully furnished for their life and enlarge* 
ment In this method, without any rupture or convulsion, without 
any excitement of malignant passion or angry opposition, there is ef- 
fected an important and radical reformation. In secret silence the 
mind is eviscerated of the foul and the destructive, and replenished 
with the pure. , This sure production of moral beauty out of moral - 
deformity ; this holy change of man apostate into man angelic ; this 
effacing Satan's dark form and sculpturing deep God’s pure image all 
interiorly, without belligerent effort, is a fine illustration of the con- 
servative action of Christianity in achieving its reformations. 

It has the same kind of action, also, from the affectionate gentle- 
ness of its spirit and the blandness of its address. Man is singularly 
adapted to be a subject of pure persuasion. Threats and overbearing 
dictation are deeply offensive and revolting to him. There is scarcely 
one proverbial fact respecting human nature more apparent, oftener 
reiterated, more true, than this, that man may be led, but never can 
be driven. If we wish him to capitulate, we must wheel off our ar- 
tillery, reverse our fire-arms, take the olive branch, make a gentle- 
manly address to his conscience, appeal to the nobler feelings of his 
nature, throw ourselves all bland, forgiving, confiding, sympathizing, 
upon his generosity, his fellow feeling, his self-respect. In this 
method, almost with certainty will his understanding become docile 
to our reasonings, his conscience sensitive and responsive to our ap- 
peals, his heart warm and open to our inculcations, his whole being ft 
captive to our power. Altogether after this manner does Christianity 
come to mankind. It is far more richly charged and characterized 
by friendliness, frankness and love than any human communication. 
The Gospel is, indeed, one blessed embodiment of balmy gentleness, 
angelic mercy, overflowing charity and benignity. Nothing can be 
conceived more conservative than this spirit Very rarely will bit- 
terness and violence rise up to meet such a mild heavenly philan- 
thropy. Who will resist words of love ? Who will vilify evident 
intentions of kindness ? Who will angrily shut his ears to glad tid- 
ings of good ? The thundering legion, everything but conservative, 
prostrates, desolates, forces its passage over dead men and consumed 
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Tillages. Christianity makes its way, as a munificent prince journeys 
ip his remote provinces, pouring abroad a profusion of royal benefac- 
tions to all whom he meets. Bearing, as the Gospel does, a tide of 
blessings to all the needy and the wretched, it can scarcely fail, 
whithersoever it goes, to receive acclamations of welcome. Even 
when in their highest faithfulness the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment approach the vices of men without any compromise or allow- 
ance, it is with a winning expostulation, and with a hearty, fervent 
good will, which it is rarely in human depravity violently to resist. 
While they do not shrink from announcements of woe, dreadful and 
eternal, as due to impenitent transgression, these very announcements 
carry with them such a deep compassion and sympathy as to disarm 
opposition and at the same time augment their overwhelming power. 
Peals of thunder they are, but they come from clouds which have an 
orb of mild effulgence, not all concealed, shining behind them. It is 
also true, that submission to the Gospel, being a submission not 
chiefly to menace and power, but to proffered pity and grace and 
goodness, is on that account all the more hearty and whole, and 
therefore all the more peaceful. The powers of darkness, it is true, 
will always rise and meet the approaches of religion with more or 
less of struggle and resistance ; but those approaches, although they 
will not crush, yet will to a great extent melt away the very hostility 
they themselves had before aroused, just as the nearing sun melts 
away the clouds which his own beams, when more distant, had 
created. 

Christianity is conservative by means of its action on the original 
sources of evil things. 

All along underneath our vegetation there is a circulation of rich 
juices which convey all the life and nutrition, and determine all the, 
character of the immense growth and exuberant production on the 
surface. Could we gain access to this extended vascular system of 
all nutritive soils and find oat the secret chemistry working there, 
we could effect any changes we pleased upon our luxuriant scenery. 
We could sow the interior currents with salt, and spread around 
general desolation, or we could introduce needed ingredients, enrich- 
ing combinations, and thereby develop new forms of life as well as 
greatly augment the general beauty and munificence. The great 
wonder-working agencies in this case are all below ; above instead 
of cutting, engrafting and nurturing, we have little to do bat witness 
marvellous creations. This is a fair representation of the interior 
agencies and energies underlying all human character, all human 
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Conduct, all social cohditions* And we are well acquainted with the 
elemental Vitality to be set in action widely tindef the sUffhcfe of 
every community in order to all great and desirable exterior 1 tratis* 
formations. Christianity carries in its bosom the whole moral chem- 
istry, and its favorite object and special mission is to descend with 
its efficient powers to work first and chiefly in the heart among the 
springs and seeds of all outward things. This is a field, where by 
operating elementally, it can operate on a grand scale, where acts are 
generic and recreative, where in striking one blow it strikes a thousand, 
where in waking a great and good thought or a great and good feeling, 
it opens up into the sphere of human influence and human affairs, a 
mighty element of change, melioration, progress. We are justified 
in this representation of Christianity as a hidden, energetic worker 
in the spirit of man, by many lessons left by our Saviour. He taught 
emphatically that purity and guilt exist in the heart before they ap- 
pear in the act ; that mischief purposed and good designed have all 
the turpitude and excellence of mischief perpetrated and good ac- 
complished. Christian ethics recognize no reformation as true, trust- 
worthy, sound, which has not its roots and its life in the internal 
spirit, nor any dereliction of duty decisive of depravity, that flows 
not out of the evil treasure of the heart. But the essential sugges- 
tion is, that it is in the recesses of the soul that all evil things have 
their beginnings, so that Christianity, working there, can easily mit- 
igate and extinguish them. First sins are never great ones. So 
also the incipient impulses thereto are never great. It is according 
to a fixed law of all God’s arrangements, that everything in nature, 
morals and mind, has its infancy and its feebleness and its littleness. 
The giant oak was once all involved in a tiny shell ; the whole 
Vitality of the cedar of Lebanon in a delicate germ. The conflagra- 
tion that involves a city grew out of a single spark. These are il- 
lustrations of what occurs in human conduct and character. But 
Christianity is awake and present and ready with all its efficiency, at 
the first awakings and pulsations of evil. It furnishes its best influ- 
ence to these seeds, germs, elements, earliest vitalities, incipient 
sparks. It plants itself down in the heart of society by the side of 
the first conception and stirring of mischief, of disorganization, of 
crime, and then attempts extinction and eradication, or at least abate- 
ment and control, before sufficient progress is made for the upheaving 
and disruption of the community. The restless, inflammable pas- 
sions it approaches at the critical moment, when they are just kind- 
ling, and labors to cool and repress and confine them, before they 
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have time to put the population in a blaze. When it is recollected that 
the great storms of commotion on the surface of society, as also the 
most extensive, permanent and important reformations, have origi- 
nated in some stirring of thought or of passion, first awaked feebly and 
silently in the unseen bosom of a people, Christianity that has its 
favorite and most perfect work upon these elements of agitation and 
of change, at their earliest throbbing and breathing, cannot fail to be 
appreciated and acknowledged as emphatically a great and effective 
conservative power. In a world where deep and desperate corrup- 
tions, urgent and stormy passions are in such fbll contradiction to the 
inculcations of religion, that slight causes will produce exasperation, 
resistance, often explosion, it is an invaluable attribute of Christiani- 
ty, that it is fitted and accustomed to enter the interior spirit of com- 
munities, where gently, quietly, yet all powerfully) it can neu- 
tralize and regenerate. Living in a scene where so much is imper- 
fect and calls for change, where the best things need to be better, 
teachers to be taught, improvements to be improved, meliorations to 
be meliorated, preachers of righteousness to be sanctified, prophesi- 
ers upon the slain to experience themselves moral resurrection ; 
living in a scene where so many,' so important transformations and 
advancements are urgently demanded, we cannot afford at all to aug- 
ment existing opposition, to create any new prejudices, to waste any 
moral power in profitless collisions and fruitless projects. It is mat- 
ter of profound and unfeigned gratitude, therefore, that Christianity 
supplies an instrumentality that works its largest and most essential 
ameliorating changes underneath, where it can do it most conserva- 
tively, without strife or turbulence or useless moral expenditure. 

Christianity is conservative by means of the clear fullness of its 
ethical instructions. Some metaphysical minds, it is true, dissatisfied 
with a straight, beaten, illumined road, and also gratified with the 
enlarged forms in which mist and cloud present themselves, seem 
desirous and adapted to walk in obsburity and doubt. But a great 
part of the world needs a way all opened, undeviating, undeceptive* 
The human mind, since the fall, shows itself clogged, obscured, dis- 
eased and enfeebled. Its liabilities and tendencies to perversion 
and misapprehension are great Certainly under such disabilities 
men must have a very clear and satisfactory light to prevent them 
from driving into visionary excesses, into unnecessary and wast- 
ing schemes* Religion is a teacher preeminently luminous and 
intelligible. Science has no lessons of such crystal transparency; 
literature has no such visible, tangible, speaking sentiments, descrip- 
Vol. IX. No. 85. 47 
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tions or images ; human ethics, no such perspicuous lessons of wis- 
dom. It is not that Christianity has no high themes, no lofty 
tracts, no depths and wonders. It has objects, which by their vast- 
ness and grandeur stretch out and away altogether beyond the mind’s 
power to follow! It is* that so far as these mighty things of God are 
open at all, the view is unclouded and satisfactory. It is, that what- 
ever pertains to human life and duty, is made most definite and in- 
telligible. While religion, in giving lessons to man, indulges in no 
metaphysical theories, it lays open all that is valuable to practical 
life in all theories. While neither the doctrines of the nominalists, 
the realists, nor the conceptualists are discussed, nor even so much as 
alluded to ; while transcendentalism, materialism, spiritualism have 
no place in scriptural nomenclature, the Bible, by means of a perfect 
acquaintance with the spirit of man, presents all good and needed 
instruction in terms and illustrations singularly familiar, transparent 
and expressive. While it despises philosophy falsely so called, nor 
attempts to thread its way through a chaos of conflicting opinions, it 
pours a guiding and sufficient light along all the private and public 
ways of men. 

The comprehensiveness of the teachings of Christianity is an addi- 
tion to their value as the light of mankind. Had all human duty 
been the matter of special and particular legislation, so that the feel- 
ing and thought and action, proper for every exigehcy, relation and 
character, could be found prescribed and set down in great tables, in 
regular columns, in order to be turned to constantly by every human 
being ; had this been so, the whole would have constituted a cum- 
brous, voluminous code which few could possess, which few would 
sufficiently read. It would, indeed, be a vast labor to learn from the 
immense mass what duties were presented, without performing any 
of them. The instructions of religion are to a great extent generic. 
Its precepts and principles, each of them by its inculcation of one 
thing, is an inculcation of a thousand. Its forbidding of one vice lays 
an injunction cm a clustered family of sins. Its very few cardinal 
lessons have an accurate application to a large part of the conduct of 
life. Instances of such are the first commandment, on which hang all 
the law and the prophets ; and the second which is like unto it ; the 
golden rule which, so far as acted on, reproduces heaven on earth. 
Furnished with such clear, appropriable, comprehensive teachings* 
should some still go astray in their efforts for reform and advance- 
ment ; should some of the guides of society still need guidance, and 
some of its reformers reformation ; should some improvers and re- 
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generators be still swayed by impulse, be set on fire by passion, be 
driven to dashes, onsets, explosions, without opening their eyes on 
the consequences, then the ethical teaching of the Scriptures ap- 
proaches with another influence. It acts to quicken men’s vision, as 
well as to poor light on their pathway, to create a deep, responsive 
sense of personal obligation, as well as intelligibly to unfold human 
duty, to prepare the soil, in addition to providing the seed. The 
twofold power here referred to, Christianity possesses eminently. 
Besides affording its comprehensive and luminous lessons, it opens 
the human mind, wherever it comes, to receive, to appreciate, to adopt, 
to love and obey. Just as the son, at the same time that he comes 
forth with his light, wakes up the world to walk in it We are not 
now to discuss the mode and philosophy of this additional effect of 
evangelical instructions, to make appreciative, susceptible, conscien- 
tious, those to whom they are addressed. The fact itself is an impor- 
tant one. Christianity as first proffering the most perspicuous wis- 
dom, then as preparing dear perceptions to understand them, and 
a good heart to give them root and growth and fruit, must be acknowl- 
edged an ethical teacher truly illustrious. It is a heavenly light 
which this sacred guide pours along every man’s pathway. We think 
of religion as making that path open and all distinct, as if marked on 
both sides by walls of darkness. We think of religion as a clear 
voice always in the ear, saying with solemn, decided emphasis, this 
is the way, walk ye in it. When moral vision is disordered, so that 
matters of conscience and duty appear doubled, hazy, confused and 
doubtful, religion separates these, making all clear and intelligible. 
Imagine a populous city in utter darkness ; all are groping, inquiring, 
receding, advancing, falling, rising; suddenly a glorious luminary 
comeq out in the heavens ; perfectly, delightfully now do all see their 
way ; all hesitation, collision and obstruction have ceased. Christian- 
ity is that luminary. So does it dissipate darkness and beam down its 
light on all our moral way. Men may pursue their course of duty in 
perfect, open day, much as the heavenly inhabitants walk the streets 
of the New Jerusalem under the splendors of the eternal throne. In 
this character of an all-illuminating, steady, undeceptive light, in all 
human exigences and duties, Christianity appears a great and indis- 
pensable conservative power. With such a grand, clear, moral illumi- 
nation around him, the reformer who scatters arrows, firebrands and 
death, can never, except through much settled blindness and depravity, 
cover and hide himself from the indignation of the wise and good, 
never hush the honest convictions and reprobation of his own heart# 
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They that do most to tarn the world upside down in their attempts 
to reform it, are generally persons who shut themselves from religious 
influences, either by a dead insensibility to Christianity, or by a dis- 
belief of its reality. A revealing light out of the 'Bible, wisdom from 
above, let in full and steady upon their motives and their acts, has a 
power to make men first pause, ponder and reconsider, then abandon 
their reckless mischiefs. 

Christianity is conservative by means of the immutability of its 
moral distinctions. 

The human mind readily perceives that a dear difference exists 
between right and wrong, justice and injustice, duty and delinquency. 
The human conscience, in all cases whatsoever, when these opposites 
are discerned clearly, gives the former its decided voice ; the latter 
its entire reprobation. But there has always been prevalent in the 
world much confounding of moral distinctions. The indubitable line 
of demarcation, between that which is to be approved and that which 
is to be condemned, between that which is to be felt and done, and 
that which is not to be felt and done ; this boundary ignorance mid 
wickedness do not always easily settle, nor always settle right, how- 
ever easily it might be done. Pressing exigences, new and unex- 
pected relations, prospects of selfish advantage, impending disasters, 
have been allowed to introduce into the moralities and honesties of 
human conduct many monstrous perversions. Dishonesty and rec- 
titude, injury and mercy, disobedience and duty, depravity and purity, 
at the mere dictation of selfishness and passion, are made to change 
places with the most unblushing assurance. Who, that has been 
either an actor or an observer in the world, has not very frequently 
marked how men, who had before exhibited great energy in the per- 
formance of allotted services, immediately on discovering that, their 
exertions are no longer necessary to the furtherance of private de- 
signs, will suffer a wonderful paralysis and lassitude and entire neg- 
lect to show themselves over the whole theatre of their previous as- 
v siduity and fidelity ? Who has not marked a great deal occurring 
more positive and destructive than this, under the power of passion ? 
Falsehood, avarice, ambition and sensuality, reckless of all right, 
charity and purity, often are seen to create oppression and disorgani- 
zation and ruin to a melancholy extent over wide communities. This 
prostration of barriers between vice and virtue and consequent oblite- 
ration of moral distinctions, leaves the pathway all smooth and open 
for the rage and rush of every wild enthusiasm and every self-confi- 
dent extravagance. Now if there were a great rule of right and jua- 
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tioe and duty, unaffected by time, unmitigated by exigences, unaltered 
by opinions, undepreciated by prejudice, irrepealable by passion ; if 
there were a comprehensive, high code of righteousness and equity, 
perfectly immutable in all latitudes and longitudes, in all families and 
nations, in all wealth and poverty, in all servitude and authority, it 
would certainly act most conservatively to prevent disastrous schemes, 
desolating movements, destructive changes. This code we have in 
absolute perfection. Just such an unchangeable prescription of all 
that is right and pure, does Christianity present to human society in 
its simple, definite, uncompromising laws. These bend to no selfish- 
ness, bow to no power, yield to no pressures, intermit injunctions for 
no cause. The immutability of the moral distinctions of Christianity 
rests, in the first place, upon the fact that they are eternal. From 
before the foundation of the world have they remained unchangeably 
the same. It rests, in the second place, upon the fact that these dis- 
tinctions are founded on the relations of existence, of being to being. 
These relations are in their own nature definite and unalterable. So 
soon as God created a moral agent, the relation to its Creator of that 
created agent, gave rise to obligations, fulfilment of which was right, 
neglect of which was wrong unchangeably. So soon as. God created 
another intelligence, the mutual relation of the two to each other, as 
offspring of a common parent, imposes mutual duties. To perform 
them is right ; to contravene them is wrong ; and nothing can abolish 
or change the character of these acts. The data given, existences 
and their relations, the rest is inevitable ; consequent practical obliga- 
tion nothing can prevent or remit or commute. There may be a 
thousand contingencies, and ten thousand adventitious circumstances ; 
this alters not relations, this alters not obligation or responsibility. The 
immutability of moral distinctions, in the third place, rests on God's 
own nature. In respect to this nature there is no shadow of turning 
forever and ever. The universe may cease to be, everything mate- 
rial may change ; God never. Can the perfect be improved ? Can 
infinity receive accretions ? Can omniscience become wiser? Can 
supreme rectitude be made more righteous ? God’s own moral na- 
ture, perfect, infinite, is embodied and expressed in the moral dis- 
tinctions of Christianity. Therein is recorded in letters of light his 
own sense and sanction of all righteousness, his own sense and con- 
demnation of all unrighteousness ; both unchangeable as the pillars of 
heaven. Its sacred rules of life, thus unaltered and unalterable, reli- 
gion sets up in full sight of all men, as a grand barrier, as a stern, sol- 
emn admonition against all resistance to law, against all social excesses. 

47* 
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Unceasingly does the Christian code thunder on the conscience of the 
world, promulgating its righteous precepts, which are incapable of any 
mitigation, or any remission forever. Kingly power cannot escape re- 
sponsibility to Divine unchangeable equity ; wealth and power cannot ; 
discontents, insubordinations, insurrections, mobs, treasons cannot. 
An uninterrupted announcement by Christianity of what is right and 
what is wrong, what is duty and what is sin, to every member of a 
community, and that in terms definite and irrevocable, must act in 
the highest degree conservatively. It is as a recognized voice of the 
Almighty uttering invariable denunciation against evil ; as a known 
light out of heaven making one and unalterable the way of righteoos- 
ness. 

These attributes — a bland, conciliating kindness and love ; a reno- 
vating action on the sources of all conduct and character ; clear and 
full ethical instructions ; immutable moral distinctions — these attri- 
butes of Christianity render it powerfully conservative in all its 
movements, aggressions and transformations among men. 

II. The happy influence in society of a conservative Christianity 
may here properly claim some consideration. 

It acts as a quiet and gentle remedy of political evils. Among 
these are the wrongs and quarrels which arise between nations. Con- 
tiguous states are natural enemies. No two distinct sovereignties 
ever yet dwelt side by side on the earth, without differences, mutual 
oppressions, bloody conflicts. Wars, as the result of national ani- 
mosities, have gorged in as much property as is now upon the earth ; 
have slain their thousand millions of men. There are serious politi- 
cal evils living within the bosom of individual nations. In every civil 
community, there appears in some form, the patrician feeling warring, 
oflen bitterly, with the plebeian. The mildest result of this antago- 
nism, is the oppression of power and the alienation of dependence, 
the haughtiness of wealth and the jealousness of poverty, the hard- 
heartedness of employers and the deep discontent of operatives. 
Large states have many local interests which give rise to sectional 
animosity and sectional legislation. North, south, east, west are 
thrown into hostile attitudes. The manufacturing interest is in col- 
lision with the planting interest, the mercantile with the agricultural. 
All civil order is at last endangered ; the government totters ; insub- 
ordination, anarchy, internal war are seen on the eve of bursting in a 
storm on the land. 

All these feuds and conflicts within single states, and between na- 
tions, have in the conservatism of Christianity a counteractinganflu- 
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•nee which is entirely peaceful, at the same time it is eminently effi- 
cient. It does not present itself amid these dissatisfactions and quar- 
rels, as did Cromwell amid the British Parliament, with a drawn 
sword and three hundred armed men, thundering out : “ Instantly to 
your homes.” This is not its mode. It is not a whit less resolute 
and fearless than the Protector. It does not, however, enter national 
cabinets, State legislatures, partisan organizations, contending ranks 
of society, to tear off the mask from hypocrisy by violence, to execute 
by authority a summary punishment for political rottenness, selfish 
machinations, scandalous practices. This would break up the foun- 
dations of existing order, and place both governments and commu- 
nities further beyond regeneration. This would add stimulants to 
excitements already dangerous, virulence and food to resentments 
already unmanageable. The Christian religion, fitted precisely by 
its conservative qualities to such exigences, communicates a silent, 
tranquil power into the interior among all the disturbing elements. 
It distils this influence, as the dew falls, without the least ostentation 
or commotion. It insinuates its own gentleness of spirit all through 
society, as leaven leaveneth the whole lump. Fraternization is the 
happy result; every person reached, governor and governed, is 
wrought into a fraternal sensibility. Man is to man, a brother united 
in warm alliance. This sentiment of human brotherhood, from its 
nature knowing no boundary but humanity, is in the first place em- 
phatically national. It cherishes all that is valuable included under 
the name of father-land. Every home possession, honor, interest, it 
garners up to love and sustain. It is shocked at anything so narrow 
as a partisan or sectional interest. It revolts at the mean, contracted 
policy of stopping to bestow an exclusive blessing upon a faction, a 
monopoly, a geographical district, where all the interests, all the popu- 
lation of the entire domain are to be equally loved and provided for. 
This fraternal feeling, in the second place, is with equal emphasis 
international. Instead of resting at the lines, which circumscribe a 
single country, it takes all nations into its sympathies, prompts toward 
every one of them kindness and love, encourages the most amicable 
and advantageous mutual relations. The true, fraternal spirit of 
Christianity, kept pure and burning among men, however perempto- 
rily it denounce and abolish political wrongs, may always be expected, 
through the fulness of its kindness, to leave the most delightful ameni- 
ties over the whole field of its action. 

In political communities, permeated by the conservative principles 
of religion, there exist also, in full activity, a vivid sense and recog- 
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nition of justice and honor, which are of no less happy and pacific 
tendency. The divine code of morals, stern, uncompromising, iniex- 
ible, lays as imperative an injunction to observe strict amity and in* 
tegrity upon governments as upon subjects, bodies politic as bodies 
individual ; it utters as unhesitating and fearful a condemnation of 
perfidy and oppression, when occurring between masses of men, as 
when recurring between neighbor and neighbor. These lessons^ 
which, without exceptions or modifications, are solemnly commended 
to the judgment and conscience of man, possess a great and noiseless 
efficiency against international disputes, treacheries and aggressions ; 
against sectioqpl jealousies, party dominations and civil abuses. Reme- 
dies of physical maladies frequently effect their object by producing 
a new disorder. Christianity, by her thorough working principles, 
clears off all noxious political growths, and drops no bad seeds to 
spring up after her labors. The great unchangeable commandments 
of religion, proclaimed as the only laws of an individual nation and of 
different governments, bear to civilized men a dignity, an authority, 
a Divine excellence, which will rarely fail to arrest and arraign all 
political outrages without awaking active hostility, without inducing 
the mustering of a soldier, the unsheathing of a sword, the ravaging 
of a harvest, the disquieting of a family. Not more peacefully and 
signally did the application of natural laws, at the creation, reduce 
the universal chaos all to perfect arrangement and beauty, than will 
great moral principles, introduced into the midst of political jargon 
and confusion, transform the whole to a calm scene of order and 
harmony. 

The conservative action of Christianity is favorably presented in 
its peaceable removal of ecclesiastical evils. 

The delightful influence and aspect of religion, while conducting 
the reform of great church abuses, will be more apparent by a brief 
reference to the nature of these abuses themselves. Ecclesiastical 
evils are, an inculcation of gross religious errors ; a prostration of 
the rights of conscience ; a demanded servility to priestly assump- 
tions ; an adoption of form and fanaticism in the place of obedience 
and piety. These spiritual abominations are introduced and sustain- 
ed chiefly through love of power, pleasure in enthusiastic fervors, 
passion for pompous rituals, blind veneration of ostensible sanctity, 
desired indulgence of the sensual appetites. Under the prominent 
systems of ecclesiastical corruption, the Pagan, Papal and Moham- 
medan, the depraved propensities of men are largely gratified. Con- 
science is quieted and religious hope encouraged, while the wide 
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theatre of worldly enjoyments is thrown freely open. The whole is 
an attempted accommodation of religion to man and not man to reli- 
gion. 

Church abuses, it is melancholy to know, are not confined to 
the three great perversions just now referred to. The present 
religions organisations unhappily are not free from ecclesiastical 
evils of the same nature, and of great magnitude. There are 
in the best communities, large church establishments instinct 
with love of power, penetrated with self-exaltation, exclusiveness, 
intolerance. We are obliged to witness within the boundary of reli- 
gious establishments, much speculation, theory and mystery, instead 
of hard work and crucifying of the flesh ; much blind reverence of a 
long existing church polity and of cold, imposing forms, in place of 
interior purity and an overcoming faith ; much sectarian zeal and 
railing, instead of sincere contrition and deep humility ; much blus- 
tering profession, instead of close communion with God. The firm- 
ness, with which modern church tyrannies, church infallibilities, 
church formalities, church fanaticisms are held, is probably not a 
whit feebler than that by which the Hindi! or Moslem adheres to 
his peculiar delusions. There is no so difficult, so hazardous, so 
hopeless a labor as that of attempting to effect an abandonment of 
religious errors and absurdities, whether pertaining to faith or prac- 
tice. It is entering into a great battle with the most strenuous 
propensities and sympathies of our nature. And the contest is the 
more protracted and determined, because these claim to be religious, 
to be all enlisted and disciplined in the pure service of God. Not 
an inch of ground will be yielded, not a concession be made, except 
in the last extremity. The resistance to all effort at reform comes 
from two quarters. First from the holders of ecclesiastical place 
and power. They fix an iron grasp on their system in order to 
retain and augment their dominion, their distinction, their lucre, their 
luxury. Secondly, from the common people. They dearly love 
their irresponsibility under the care of priests and saints, their easy 
escape from their sins at the confessional, their stereotyped reveren- 
ces, their imposing ritualism, their self-flattering external sanctifica- 
tions. In consequence of the tenacity of these attachments, all forci- 
ble means to carry reforms into corrupt religions, generally removes 
them still further from any favorable change. Even violent dissua- 
sion, used on ecclesiastics, makes them lay hands more strongly upon 
prerogative and authority. External uncompromising urgency, by 
way of inducing the laity to abjure spiritual domination and cold 
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formalism, will be met with a more determined adhesion, and a more 
bitter resistance. 

Undoubted and painful as these facts are, let it not be concluded 
that a peaceful reformation is hopeless. Christianity has a spirit, 
mode and efficiency, which remove all ecclesiastical evils without 
either a war of passions or an external struggle. Its favorite ap- 
proach to man is in the character, most unwarlike, of a fountain of 
light. It so shines in upon the duped, darkened and bound, that they 
can actually see and know the ignominious chains wound around their 
souls, the murky fogs which involve their religious opinions, the 
despotism which treads its iron heels into their moral life, the icy 
forms which bind and freeze to death their pious fervors. How 
willingly, joyously, will they escape from these crushing, palsying, 
suffocating spiritual disabilities ! 

The happy effect of the conservatism of Christianity, in respect to 
its peaceful action against ecclesiastical abuses, may be seen in its em- 
phatic lessons on human rights. It recognizes nowhere, and in no 
manner, the right of any man to lord it over any other man whatever* 
According to the spirit of its teaching, every individual, so far as his 
fellows are concerned, is the sole owner of himself, and has in him- 
self a rich cluster of personal immunities, which no created intelli- 
gence may at all interfere with. Among the possessions and privi- 
leges, which each man may retain and enjoy, and which no being* 
but the Almighty, may take from him either with or without his 
consent, are, a right to read, think, and judge, without the smallest 
restraint, and also to worship God in the mode chosen by the wor- 
shipper under the guidance of the Bible, independent of councils, 
synods, conventions, presbyteries, catechisms. How will a man thus 
instructed by Christianity, thus taught to walk abroad in perfect in- 
tellectual, moral freedom, wheresoever his spirit may take him, ame- 
nable only to heaven ; how will he break loose spontaneously from 
all the dictated ceremonials, humiliating servilities, imposed sanctities 
of false religions ? There is no commotion or struggle, because the 
abandonment is so willing, the proffered freedom so deeply cherished 
in the spirit of man. Not more decided and welcome is the emanci- 
pation of the aeronaut, when he clears from fastenings, buildings, 
trees, all things earthly, and mounts away a denizen of the serene 
heavens, as free as the element that sweeps him up. 

The same happy result from the conservative element of the Chris- 
tian religion, appears in the undisturbing influence against religious 
formalities and corruptions, by its earnest requirement of spirituality. 
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Its constant and great lesson is, that men be pore in heart Its con- 
stant and great influence is, to breathe into the spirit a Divine life. 
It values and commends only such outward services, as are fair and 
natural expressions of interior godly affections. It represents God 
as regarding everything, where the heart is not found, as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal ; as bending with approval and love to 
•very pulsation of pure feeling in the whole wiile heart of humanity ; 
as affording the warm paternity and patronage of his whole gracious 
being, to every sincere and spiritual worshipper, who bows before him. 
Such a presentation by Christianity must put to shame priestly arti- 
fices and dogmatic prescriptions, must administer a weighty and im- 
pressive rebuke to all reliance on mere outward observances and 
professions. Such a presentation must supersede all use of force in 
removing these ecclesiastical evils. Self-convinced and self-solicitous, 
great numbers, voluntarily, will burst off religious bondage, push out 
from religious darkness, and abandon mere forms. 

By these conservative modes of action, the system of the New 
Testament maintains an immense efficiency against religious perver- 
sions. 'Did it carry the sword into the absurdities and corruptions of 
paganism, papacy and Mohammedanism, into the formalities and as- 
sumptions of corrupted Protestantism — did it enter any of these 
boundaries with a spirit to extirpate by force, the result would be, al- 
most inevitably, in addition to the awakening of serious strife, a large 
augmentation and wider diffusion of the existing evils. When, there- 
fore, it is remembered, that false forms of religion have inflicted on 
the world some of its greatest injuries, that under them most of 
the crimes of mankind are either sanctioned or winked at, that 
extensive moral desolations 6till exist through the influence or under 
cover of religious delusions, who can sufficiently admire and value 
the conservatism of Christianity, which redeems from all religious 
debasements and conquers a religious peace, without raising a weapon 
or at all disturbing the quiet of society ; which, in gathering up the 
tares, roots up none of the wheat along with them, and, in casting 
out devils, leaves the subjects of evil possessions in their right mindj 
at the feet of the Prince of Peace. 

The conservatism of Christianity is favorably exhibited in the re- 
moval of social evils. There are crimes which, in some communities, 
are so interwoven with established habits, so boldly countenanced by 
influential citizens, that all legal processes against them are a mere 
feint, a mere mock appeal to justice. While, however, the law rests 
quietly in the statute book, the sins themselves are scattering fire- 
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brands, arrows and death. There is another class of sins belonging 
to society, which in case law and force be attempted against them, 
will awaken resistance, bitterness, violence, confusion. We have an 
illustration of what will often result from the employment of compel* 
sory measures, in the state of things produced a few years ago, by 
the conscientious and worthy efforts which were made to induce the 
Government to cease from its desecration of the Sabbath. Had the 
petitioners, who were the most respectable citizens of the United 
States, much further urged their object, there would have succeeded 
a general and violent excitement ; a fierce array of Sabbath and anti- 
Sabbath feeling and action. An immense injury to that sacred insti- 
tution and to all religion would, to human view, have been the con- 
sequence. There is a whole class of social vices like this of Sabbath 
desecration, licentiousness, intemperance, profaneness, duelling, and 
others, which, if attacked in the modes of worldly wisdom and worldly 
force, are rarely given up without a determined and formidable re- 
sistance, attended with angry discussion, virulent anathemas, heart- 
burning alienations. It is not intimated that the brandishing of 
carnal weapons by the abettors of these social disorders^ can be 
wholly avoided, even under the action of the peaceful Gospel of 
Jesus. It is not intimated that the friends of their total abolition 
from human society ought, in consequence of such unrighteous oppo- 
sition, wholly to distrust the strong arm of power, or refuse to seek 
the aid of the ballot-box and of legislation. It is suggested that 
Christianity has a more excellent way, a way more gentle and pacific, 
and yet not at all less powerful and effective. Under the action of its 
uncompromising principles and its regenerating power deep in the 
moral life of the community, these mischiefs of society will generally 
be removed with almost no ostensible resistance and warfare. Herein 
is a happy illustration of the benign influence of the conservatism of 
die New Testament. 

This conservatism appears nowhere perhaps with more decided 
advantage, than in the great work appropriate to religion of extin- 
guishing domestic slavery. This is the great social evil of our coun- 
try. It has more human passions and depravities pleading in its 
behalf, than any other sin belonging to civilised society. What 
power is competent to remove this wickedness without acrimony and 
violence 1 When we ask men to give up their slaves, we ask them, 
in the first place, to give up their property ; they are wealthy this 
morning ; our proposition is that by a single dash of the pea they 
write themselves poor. We ask them to give up their only means 
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of living, for, long dependant on slave-labor, they are incapable, at 
first, of all efficient, self-supporting efforts. We ask them to yield up 
their dignity and importance in the community, as independent gen- 
tlemen. We ask them to give up caste, and descend to what they 
deem the class of menials, or at least, to the condition of a laboring 
peasantry. We ask them to give up their ease, leisure, literary and 
refined gratifications. When was society ever kept quiet, while the 
interests and prejudices of men were thus sacrificed, and the deepest 
affections of their nature were torn out by the roots ? There will be 
a revolt, deliberate and most stubborn, against such a great change 
of social condition. The institution of slavery will be adhered to 
with a tenacity like the grasp of death. In many cases life will 
sooner be yielded, than the advantages and distinctions supposed to 
be conferred by the system of domestic servitude. In touching this 
institution, it is to be recollected therefore, that we touch a sensitive- 
ness to rank, honor, character, wealth, enjoyments, which has often 
drenched the earth with blood. Besides the difficulty of peacefully 
breaking up this institution, arising from the fact that every fibre of 
fallen human nature is to be broken in the effort, the spirit of man 
naturally revolts against force, against any direct legislation designed 
to thwart him, against even indirect movements, which, by a violent 
action on public opinion, shall become virtually compulsory. Man 
loves to do things of his own freewill, of his own independent im- 
pulses, especially great and noble things like this of slave emancipa- 
tion. He is filled with indignation, if ostentatiously informed what 
is jest and commendable in the premises, as if his own spirit did not 
prompt him to all that is right, praiseworthy and magnanimous. All 
appiwadies to dictation will ever be in danger of arousing slave- 
bolding communities to terrible indignation, and a determined bel- 
ligerent attitude. Here let us mark the happy manner in which 
Christian conservatism acts on this great evil, upgrown and vitalized, 
though it be, out of the very soul of society. That manner is dis- 
passionate and accompanied with no disturbing influences. Christian- 
ity has been represented in this discussion as carrying into the inner 
man of the heart an influence radical, powerful and transforming. The 
effect is, amoog other things, to give fresh vitality and life to the oen- 
adenoe ; to set up this righteous, inflexible judge at the very springe, 
where passion and depravity begin their work, and secure their future 
victory. This stern assertor of right, thus going back to pronounce 
condemnation on every original propensity that prompts to any wrong 
against a fellow-man, gives scarcely an opportunity for the awakening 
Vol. IX. No. 35. 48 
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of animosity or turbulence. Artillery is not planted outside of the 
walls, but a power is set up within the fortress, which has reduced it 
to terms. There is no adjustment at the point of the bayonet, because 
of a previous adjustment at the higher tribunal of the heart. Sup- 
pose, then, the question of slavery brought to the bar of a clear, sen- 
sitive, honest conscience planted by Christianity in the spirit of an 
intelligent slave-owner. Suppose a slave to appear there and to set 
forth all his crushing wrongs and put in all his claims for just redress* 
Or, if he has not skill and confidence enough for such a presentation 
personally, let this very ignorance and inability plead for him against 
the servitude that so blights and depresses his understanding. Let 
his very contentment with his drudging condition of servility, plead 
for him against the same servitude which so extinguishes the sensi- 
bilities of the soul. Let the lashes of the task-master, pushing him to 
his sweltering toils, let his coarsely clad frame, his naked children, 
his violated family — let all these plead for him. There is no public 
assembly; no audible speech or rejoinder; no abolition lecture to 
stir angry blood, no anti-abolition assertion and denunciation to out- 
rage all human sympathy and justice. All silently and unobserved, 
in the secret chamber of the master’s own spirit, the whole matter is 
settled* Present, Court: Chief Justice Conscience, unbribed, illu- 
minated, quickened, fearless ; Plaintiff: the downtrodden African 
with his clanking chains, his idiot intellect, his scars, his blunted sen- 
sibility, his heaving sighs for freedom ; Defendant : the master in his 
aristocratic ease, luxury, independence ; Counsel for the plaintiff: 
the Golden Rule and the immunities of humanity ; for the defendant: 
paternal Us&ge ttnd the rights of property. Does any one doubt 
what will be the judgment of the court ? There is no room for doubt* 
The poor, unpitied, enslaved being will be declared unlawfully de- 
tained. He will be set free 1 He will go forth with the high con- 
sciousness, so far ad now capable of such a feeling, with the high con- 
sciousness that he is a man ! that he is God’s freeman I God’s noble- 
man, with all the rights and dignities appertaining ! In this action 
of Christianity by means of conscience* there is no dissatisfaction and 
contention, because the party resisting and belligerent has voluntarily 
stayed proceedings* abandoned the defence, receded cordially and 
quietly from the whole controversy. After the same conservative 
manner is the Christian religion, if but allowed to exert its legitimate 
power, fully able and adapted to break all the chains of the oppressed, 
to root entirely out of the community the extended, tenacious, cher- 
ished “domestic institution” without essentially ruffling the spirits of 
men or disturbing the public peace. 
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This bland action of the conservatism of Christianity is not con- 
fined to the evils which have been now referred to. In a method 
equally benignant and tranquillizing does it proceed in the restraint 
and eradication of all the sins which appear in human society. Even 
where, through the depth and violence of depravity and passion, 
there is left in its wake, a quaking and rumbling underneath the sur- 
face of society, it will be found generally to have effected, to such an 
extent, a neutralization of troubled and antagonistic forces, as to pre- 
vent all serious upheavings and outbreaks. 

The allaying an d exorcising of social evils, without stirring up ran- 
cor, rupturing bands of brotherhood, creating violence, preventing 
communities from pursuing calmly all their great purposes, is a truly 
noble service. There is an incidental result attendant upon this 
achievement, which renders it specially valuable and permanent. In 
the process of cleansing society of crimes, by drying up the bad pas- 
sions which feed them, Christianity plants in men pure and ennobling 
affections. In removing pride, it substitutes humility, in extinguish- 
ing avarice, it kindles philanthropy, in eradicating envy, it gives birth 
to brotherly kindness, in destroying passion for worldly fame, devo- 
tion to sensual pleasures, feelings of revenge, it creates the desire of 
God’s approbation, wide beneficence, the spirit of forgiveness. Be- 
sides Christianity, there is not another power in our troubled, stormy 
world, competent to a permanent extinction of social offences without 
a strife and shock of the social elements. As a threatening cloud 
uttering thunder, by means of numerous electric points shooting up 
into its bosom, has its angry fluid conveyed gently into the earth, and 
its quick and dreaded discharges all hushed, so a community over- 
charged with crimes may, by the presence and action of Christianity, 
be dispossessed in perfect quietness of its vicious ingredients, and be 
left to enjoy the happy and undisturbed influence of a pure religion. 

These observations, in respect to the valuable influences of the con- 
servative element in Christianity, can by no means lay claim to the 
fullness and dignity of an adequate discussion. They may serve as 
partial illustrations. They may serve to attract attention to the 
peaceful spirit and manner with which the Gospel enters upon all 
its earthly labors and accomplishes all its results. It has bfeen 
the object to 6how that in every agitated and threatening moral con- 
vulsion, awakened by attempted purifications of human society, Chris- 
tianity will be heard, uttering the sublime rebuke of Jesus to the 
storm: * Peace, be still !* words of omnipotence, able to bring down 
a great calm upon a troubled community. Inasmuch as, through the 
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violent and wilful tenacity of depraved passion, all efforts to effect radi- 
cal reformations will ever tend to create an immense excitement, and 
a hostile rally and rush to resistance and conflict, a bland, conserva- 
tive Christianity will be always and altogether indispensable. We 
turn to it with pleasure and confidence, as the sufficient and only 
peaceful reformer of the world. For six thousand years have threats 
and force been used upon man with but slight advantage. Let the 
world turn with hope to the more peaceful and powerful Christian 
principles, conscience and love. 

If the view, which has here been taken of Christianity as a great 
conservative influence, be just, then must it be regarded a grand and 
fatal mistake to commit desirable reformations to irreligion and infi- 
delity. The infidel and irreligious may possess commendable good 
works, and may show an ostensible zeal beyond those whose hearts 
glow with the benevolence of the Gospel. But quickly, oftentimes, 
their fervor is seen to turn belligerent, to grow into intolerance mid 
unforgiving abuse. By this means, the good cause is left to care 
for itself and to sink, while a war is carried on, in another quarter, 
against sinners personally, and not against their sins. There is no 
hope of reforms such as need not themselves reformation, except 
they are penetrated and conducted by the peaceful religion of Christ* 
To this agency alone has heaven committed them. Nearly the same 
reasoning dissuades from entrusting the improvements of society to 
outward organizations which are not also richly pervaded with the 
same mild spirit of Christianity. It is freely admitted that voluntary 
association is a very important principle in all social amelioration and 
advancement But the danger is, that combination in and of itself, 
shall come to be -entirely trusted, while the conservative vitalities of 
the Christian Beligion are undervalued and dispensed with. The re- 
sult eventually will be, the growth and exhibition of somewhat that is 
compulsory, overbearing and dictatorial. And associations not bear- 
ing themselves so meekly as they should, resistance may be offered, 
and resistance may be resisted, and hereby not only all efforts at im- 
proving society be totally paralyzed, but great disturbances be intro- 
duced. In societies, which do not assist the Gospel of Christ to an- 
nounce a single claim of heaven, or to enforce a single religious ob- 
ligation ; in societies, whose members present if any, but the faintest 
exemplification of the graces of the Gospel, and but a very doubtful 
obedience to its precepts ; in these, true reformers should place very 
little reliance for any thorough, quiet cleansing and transformation 
of human society. They will be likely to make more show than ad- 
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yancement, more contentions than conquests. Vice is not a thing so 
gentle, so yielding, so loosely settled upon the heart of communities, 
as to shrink unresistingly before constitutions and presidents and 
treasurers and meetings and platform-discussions. Let the true 
friends of reform march right out into the open field of the world, 
with the deep-working spirit of an omnipotent Christianity. The 
irruptions and progress of wickedness, it may be hoped, will in this 
way be effectively stayed, aiwi the community be settled into tran- 
quillity, at the same time that it is established in righteousness. 
Equally unfortunate would it be, that reforms should be committed 
to political parties. Legislative prohibitions have in this discussion 
been admitted to be important. These, doubtless, at the right place, 
just hi the rear of full and voluntary decisions of public sentiment, 
and as expressions of that sentiment, are of great value and power. 
But the eradication of an existing evil, left for accomplishment to the 
corruption and intrigue and crooked policy of partisan politicians and 
place-hunters, will be likely to be made the cause or pretext of a 
great and bitter political scramble. In the commotion which is 
raised, the crying sin, instead of being removed, will probably, like 
the oak in the winds, only shoot deeper its roots into the heart of so- 
ciety. The moment that reform undertakes to employ the sword of 
political power, the sword of God’s Spirit, infinitely more efficient, 
falls from its hand. Christianity considers the appliances of diplo- 
matic policy and influence, when made an ulterior confidence in the 
business of reformation, as a decided libel on her character. Are 
not her treasured heavenly truth and heavenly power capable of 
working irresistible regenerations gently in the wide heart of the 
people ! Are not these enough without submitting important reforms 
to a combat of wily, mercenary politicians ! The Gospel, in its unos- 
tentatious simplicity and divinity, in its pacific spirituality and omni- 
potence, should be our gicat reliable agency against all our evils, 
political, ecclesiastical and social. Some imagine that reform-move- 
ments, though rash and violent and at first view highly imprudent, may 
eventually work out good, and much advance consummations devoutly 
to be wished. God in his own pleasure may produce hurricanes and 
earthquakes and pestilences, as the means of valuable final results. 
But men have no authority to do such things. They must take the 
Gospel of peace, and, all instinct themselves with the spirit of peace, 
proceed to the needed transformations of human society. In its char- 
acter as a pacific agency, Christianity by the wiser portion of man- 
kind will be ever greatly valued and reverenced. Some minds might 
48* 
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prefer the more imposing and stirring things, involved in the prepa r 
rations, tactics, struggles and shock of a great mental and moral war ! 
But the quiet changes, wrought by religion down in the deep soul of 
society, which produce a fair, blessed reformation and righteousness 
all over the surface of society, are far more desirable and God-like. 
We may well glory in a Christianity which, as a union of peace and 
power, of charity and omnipotence effects conquests without cam- 
paigns, subjugations without battles, alliances without compulsions. 
Such an instrumentality is the most important known under the gov- 
ernment of God. Let Christians, with admiration and gratitude, 
mark how it enters into human communities — not violently to cau- 
terise and amputate, but soothingly to remove external disease by 
healing the whole vital circulation — not to work in moral convul- 
sions, while attempting to work out moral ailments, but, with far more 
efficiency than this implies, to recover all that is lost, renovate all 
that is destroyed, resuscitate all that is dead, without at all dispensing 
mischief or awakening violence. On the fore-front of our grand enter- 
prise, human redemption, we are permitted to write: 44 Peace on 
earth, good will to men ! ” So far as we give Christianity its perfect 
work, we shall have the pleasure to witness, with but few exceptions, 
the evils among men, complicated and numerous though they are, 
yielding without commotion to its conservative power. Bright to us, 
therefore, is the vision of the promised day of a thousand years. 
Then a grand junction shall be effected, peaceably, of the kingdoms 
of this world with the eternal kingdom above ; then to the shout from 
heaven, 44 Peace on earth, good will to men,” shall go answering back 
from island and continent, from tribe and empire, from land and sea : 
44 The wolf doth dwell with the lamb, the leopard doth lie down with 
the kid, the lion doth eat straw like the ox, the little child doth lead 
them. There is nothing to hurt or destroy ; swords are beaten into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks ! ” 
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ARTICLE VII. 

THE SYSTEM OF THE JEWISH CABBALAH, AS DEVELOPED 
IN THE ZOHAR. 

By Dr. Theoph. Rabiasohn. 

Introduction . 

It is an undeniable fact that, at the time of the compilation of the 
Mishnah, a certain Mystic doctrine was known by the name of “ con- 
struction of the chariot/' JTOJtq . But it is not at all demon* 

strated, whether the modern Cabbalah is in such a close connection 
with that doctrine, as the modern Cabbalists would make us believe. 
We, however, cannot pronounce an apodiciio judgment, either in 
their behalf, or to the contrary, because the evidence is in neither 
case sufficiently strong. 

Another question concerns the time at which the Zohar, the code 
of the Cabbalah, was written. In what age was it produced ? Who 
was its author ? These are the questions which the student naturally 
asks. The answer to them has engaged many pens, and much has 
been said on the subject. But most of the writers have copied each 
other, and have merely clothed old ideas in new words. 

Another work of high reputation among the Cabbalists is the 
“ Sepher Yetsirah,” , i. e. book of the creation. To this 

book, most of the historians ascribe a high age. This is not the case 
with the Zohar, to which some ascribe a very recent one. 

Concerning the age and writer of the u book of the creation,” two 
opinions are worthy of our notice. The one, that its origin may be 
traced to the times of the Mishnical doctors, and that Rabbi Akiba 
was the author. There is, indeed, every probability that it was so. 
Another opinion is, that it was originated in the times of the Geonim, 
from 600 to 1000 after the birth of Christ, but this has no foundation 
whatever. 

Those who are in favor of the last opinion, endeavor to sustain it 
by quoting from it words and phrases which, they say, are of a more 
recent date than that at which Rabbi Akiba lived. 

A still greater uncertainty prevails about the age of the Zohar. 
Some believe, and this is the current opinion, that it was written in 
Palestine at the time of Rabbi Simeon Ben Yohai ; but others, again. 
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believe that it was written by Rabbi Moses de Leon, a Spanish Jew, 
in the thirteenth century. 

A third opinion is, that there are fragments in the Zohar of Rabbi 
Simeon’s own doctrine, but that there have been also notes added to 
them by his disciples, and that it was completed, in the shape in which 
we have it, about the seventh century. The country of the entire 
book is Palestine. Rabbi Simeon, it is said, delivered, in the first 
century of our era, his doctrines with the elements of the Cabbalah to 
his disciples and friends in occasional chapters ; which were handed 
down orally. These were, of course, enlarged with new comments, 
and in this shape the work came to Europe in the thirteenth century. 
It was kept a long time in secret, on account of its numerous attacks 
upon Asiatic religions. 

Neither of these three opinions has much direct support We can 
give no positive decision, which of them 'most deserves our confidence ; 
but for the purpose of a purely scientific investigation of the system 
itself, the question is of no great importance. Yet two results are 
actually reliable. The one, that the Zohar cannot be Rabbi Simeon’s 
production in the entire form in which we now have it; and the 
second, that if the author of the Zohar lived in the thirteenth century, 
the chief principles of the system are, however, not his own, but of 
high antiquity ; and as to the sources from which he has taken them, 
it is indifferent whether they were Christian or Jewish, written or 
traditional. 


The System of the Jewish Cabbalah , r&ag . 

The attributes which the Scriptures ascribe to the Creator of the 
world are : (1) unity (Ex. 20: 3. Deut. 4: 35, 39. 6: 4) ; (2) imma- 
teriality (Ex. 20: 4. Deut. 4: 15) ; (3) eternity (Ex. 3: 14. Deut. 32: 
40. Is. 41: 4) ; (4) immutability (Mai. 3: 6) ; (5) perfection (Deut. 
32: 4. Job 37: 16. Ps. 18: 31) ; (6) goodness (Ex. 34: 6. Ps. 25: 10. 
100: 5. 145: 9) ; (7) freewill (Gen. 1: 1. Ps. 104: 2, 3 ff.) ; (8) re- 
tribution for good and evil (almost on every page of the biblical his* 
tory) ; (9) similitude with man (Gen. 1: 27). 

These attributes caused the thinking and meditating Israelites to 
ask the following questions: How can infinite be reconciled with 
finite? How could matter have been produced from the absolute 
unembodied mind, and how multiplicity from unity? How is matter 
influenced by its author ? What relation does the Creator bear to 
his creation, that we might justly infer his providence and govern- 
ment? What name is appropriate to point out a purely spiritual 
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being, or what may we suppose to be bis form ? How is man’s simili- 
tude with God conceivable ? How is imperfection and evil recon* 
cilable with God’s perfection and goodness ? and lastly, To what pur- 
pose has God created the world ? 

The learned have generally endeavored to solve these problems by 
two methods, opposed to each other. Some recklessly trusting to 
the power of human study and research, rejecting positive faith, have 
attempted to reconcile contradictions by their reasonings and artificial 
arguments, and have produced the most absurd hypotheses to prepare 
the way for reconciling the problems, whose solution they have inn 
posed upon themselves. They preferred to invent strange and un- 
meaning answers, rather than to confess their incapability of solving 
them, or to concede that man is not able to define God’s nature and 
connection with the world exactly. 

Others, again, have rejected reasoning on the subject altogether, 
saying : as creation is an evident fact, although an inconceivable one, 
they must, therefore, merely trust the Scriptures, by means of which 
they are enabled to raise themselves above the common human under- 
standing, that is usually inclined to doubt any fact. 

The object of the Cabbalah is to mediate between these two ex- 
tremes. It teaches, on the one hand, that the creation cannot indeed 
be conceived of, by the limited human understanding; but, on the other 
band, that there exists within man a certain consciousness of things, 
which the devout mind perceives to be true. The mind, thus con- 
stituted, can undertake the solution of the most difficult problems. 
The Cabbalah does not ask : how this or that was possible ? but how 
it was produced ? or, what means have been employed to produce it ? 
what should be the result of our research in reference to the creation 
of matter, imperfection, evil, and so on ? 

After these general remarks, we proceed to show what the system 
of the Cabbalah is, and for the sake of obtaining a better view of its 
individual parts as well as of the whole system, we propose to exhibit 
it in distinct paragraphs, and afterwards to give a short summary. 

§ 1. u If you wish to know the invisible things, you should endeavor 
first to have a clear understanding of those that are visible.” This 
is thought to be the motto of the Cabbalah, whose system is chiefly 
based on analogy. 

If we, say the Cabbalists, consider the visible things in this world 
and the universe as a whole, comparing them with the idea we have 
of their Maker’s perfection, we must necessarily come to the conclu- 
sion, that other worlds also exist of a more perfect nature, than that 
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one in which we live. The degree of perfection of this our world 
leads us to infer the still greater perfection of its author. 

But if we are, on the one hand, fully convinced of the Creator’s 
perfection, when we cast only a single glance upon the universe, and 
see the constant revolutions of the solar system, the established laws 
of nature and the marvellous harmony that exists between the indi- 
vidual parts and the entire universe ; we must, on the other hand, 
admit, that in our life in this world, there is change, inconstancy and 
infirmity. Yet, as an imperfect creation could not have been pro- 
duced by a God, who is the source only of perfection, our world, 
consequently, occupies only an inferior degree of perfection among 
the other ranks of creation. In this world of ours, too, the goodness 
of God prevails, as it does also in the lowest of his creatures ; but 
another world also exists, that is more perfect. 

Between the higher region and that one in which we live, other 
worlds have their existence, which by their inferior degree of perfec- 
tion are more similar to ours. All these worlds are closely connected 
together. There is nothing isolated, not even in the visible world. 
The difference between the highest region and the lowest one, may 
be as great as possible ; they must, however, have the same form, 
because they are only links of one chain. To have, therefore, a 
proper idea of the life in the highest region, we must attentively ob- 
serve the forms and the laws of the inferior, which forms and laws 
are also there, only in greater and superior perfection. 

§ 2. A greater obstacle presented itself to the Cabbalists in attempt* 
ing to solve the question about God’s government of the universe. 
It seems, on the one hand, that God is too much above his creation, 
that he should have special care of individuals, and that it is not pos- 
sible that the pure God should be so closely connected with impure 
matter ; but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that throughout 
the universe, marvellous order and regularity prevail, which cannot 
but be ascribed to a premeditated plan and thoughtful design, which 
the creator has formed for the well-being of his creatures. 

The question would still remain unsolved, if the attempt should be 
made to answer it, by assuming that God, as the first cause of all 
things, and according to established laws, influences some very high 
power, by which all other powers are influenced and set in motion 
and activity, and to which alone we should ascribe the immediate 
influence. For we might justly consider each specific act to be from 
God, on account of its being the effect of his general efficiency; 
since, as we reckon things after the order of their causes and 
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consequences, we shall always find it necessary to return to the first 
cause of all things, which is God. For if we should even grant that 
it is so, the individual powers of nature might not act in accordance 
with the direct will of God, and so the special providence of God 
towards individuals would still remain unsolved. We, also, could 
not assume an immediate, supernatural action of God, without his 
influence upon intermediate ranks, as the method of God’s govern- 
ment of the world ; because this might be said to be the mode of his 
dealings only in unusual, extraordinary events, that is, in such cases 
where their cause and end are generally known, and every one is 
conscious of them ; but in the common course of nature, our under- 
standing leads us to the conclusion, that his actions are regulated by 
established laws, and the Scriptures seem to be in favor of it 

We must, therefore, assume, that God has laws established for the 
course of nature, and that the immediate causes act after these laws, 
but that their actions are continually dependent upon the Divine will, 
so that God’s cooperation is found even in the smallest changes which 
take place in the kingdom of nature, and that these happen with his 
intention and omnipotence. The term which the Cabbalah makes 
nee of, to express this doctrine, is “ meeting of God with the spiritual 
dements of the world,” rri»bi*n fVPSlrn, or “ Sephiroth,” nVvpp , 1 
which run through all ranks of the universe, by which God is ope- 
rating upon it, sending his will through these channels of nature’s 
powers, and this will is his marvellous, regular government of the 
whole world. 

A miracle, i. C. a change of this regular established government in 
nature, takes place only when God makes alterations in these higher 
organs, either by lessening their number, weakening their power, or 
effecting the contrary. This Divine cooperation does not contradict 
man’s freewill, because it being merely a regulation of nature, it be- 
comes then nature’s law. 

The Cabbalah, consequently, teaches that nature can never act 
without the will of God and his cooperation, by means of the Sephi- 
roth. In accordance with this opinion, the Sephiroth are totally dif* 
ferent from God himself, and this is especially taught by the cele- 


1 The Cabbalists are not decided concerning the derivation of the word “ Se- 
phiroth.” Some derive it from ICO “ to count because, they say, as the num- 
bers from one to ten contain the elements of all numbers which are produced by 
their combination, so the ten Sephiroth contain all the channels of the interme- 
diate worlds that connect our world with God. Others derive it from the Greek 
oysupo, a ball or globe. 
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brated Cabbalist, Rabbi Raccanadi. But the opinion of Rabbi Isaac 
Luna and Rabbi Moses Corduero, that God is present in the Sephi- 
roth, can also be reconciled with that of the Zohar, where it is taught, 
that God makes use of the Sephiroth as of channels, to manifest his 
will in nature. 

We might, accordingly, assume, that God’s connection with the 
world is immanent, but in fact we must think it to be transcendent . 
These seemingly contradictory ideas are occasioned by a passage in 
the Zohar, which, on account of its abstruseness, impedes the clear 
understanding. It runs thus : God is separated from the world en- 
tirely, and yet he is not separated ; he has a form, and yet he has no 
form ; he has a form, through which he preserves the world, and 
he has no form, because of his not being inherent in the world. 

Ignnfij ifri akstt -vn: uinBrja] V'l* 

ivp-r • Zohar 28& 

This doctrine, the Zohar considers to be of so great importance, that 
we are told, that it was communicated to the writer by the prophet 
J&lijah. 

There \s np doubt,” says another writer of high authority among 
the Cabbalists, “ that the world would not exist a single moment with- 
out God’s assistance. We might compare the dependency of the 
world upon God, with that of light upon the sun. We may, there- 
fore, say, that God is constantly creating, because the same will by 
w hich the world was called into existence, is still the sole cause of 
its being preserved. God is also capable (although he seldom exer- 
cises this ppwer) of altering the course of nature ; at least, it would 
not be a greater wonder, than the creation of the world from nothing.” 
After several discussions on some scriptural passages, he continues 
to say: “ I myself maintain, that whoever teaches that there are 
natural powers acting without the Divine cooperation, spreads false 
opinions among the people. Certain it is, that the manner in which 
God is connected with these powers is inconceivable ; but it is not 
the less certain, that the freewill of man is not annihilated by it* 
Just so little do we know how man’s freewill is reconcilable with God’s 
prescience. Yet our confession of our ignorance of things which are 
out of the province of human knowledge, cannot be ascribed to man’s 
depravity. 

Maimonides, though a very different writer from our Cabbalist, 
was also engaged in the task of solving the same difficult problem. 

“ Know,” he writes in his book w Guide of the Perplexed,” I. 72, 

“ Know, that the whole of the universe, must be considered as one 
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individual thing. God must be thought of as the soul of the universe, 
because his connection with the world is as that of perception to the 
entire man. There is, however, the following difference. The power 
of perception is a capacity inherent in man, but God is not inherent 
in the body of the universe. He is separated from all its parts, 
although he is connected with it, in a manner inconceivable, through 
his government and providence. For it is strikingly demonstrated, 
that God is separated from the world, and that his government and 
providence may be known from the fact, that the most minute parts 
of the world are preserved.” The idea of the learned Maitnonides is, 
that God’s relation to the world is as that of a cause to its effect; but 
the idea of the Gabbalist is, that God is the cause of the world, and 
cooperates with it by means of the Sephiroth. The doctrine of the 
Sephiroth is not contradictory to the common Jewish theory concern- 
ing the creation of the world. We may deduce even from the pas- 
sages quoted, that also the more recent Cabbalists have attempted to 
advance proofs to identify the opinion of the Cabbalists concerning the 
Sephiroth with the common opinion of the Jewish divines about the 
government and preservation of the universe. This doctrine took its 
rise chiefly, to remove and to give a feasible answer to the perplexing 
questions about God's governing the world. 

§ 3. From what we have already advanced, we perceive that the 
Sephiroth are not identical with God, and we might have passed it 
over, without treating the subject more fully, had not the Cabbalists 
been deeply engaged in the question: whether the Sephiroth are 
"identical with God or are only instruments?” *){$ mbs*. 

The Cabbalist Rabbi Moses Corduero makes mention of two parties $ 
the one headed by Reccanadi, who describes the Sephiroth as mere 
instruments of God's power, totally different from the eternal God ; 
and the other headed by Rabbi David Abbi Simra, the author of 
Migd&l David, who identifies the Sephiroth with the “ En Soph,” 
ppb *pa$. He advances a third opinion, which is his own, namely, 
that God is present in the Sephiroth, but not inherent ; they can be 
considered neither as creatures and entirely distinct from God, nor 
as perfectly identical with God. His argument against his opponents 
runs thus : “ If we,” he says, u identify God entirely with the Sephi* 
roth, we are at war with the scriptural dogma of God’s immutability, 
that admits neither of multiplicity in God, nor of his being influenced 
by anything external ; and if we assume an entire distinction of the 
Sephiroth from God, but concede to them something like divinity, 
we deify creatures, which is diametrically opposed to the doctrine of 
Vol* IX. No. 36. 49 
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one God.” But it seems to us, that Babbi Moses Corduero himself 
admits, by believing that God is present in the Sephiroth, a hind of 
divisibility in God, which is also in contradiction with the Mosaie 
view of God’s nature. He is at all events correct in saying, that 
those who consider the Sephiroth to be creatures and Divine instru- 
ments “deify the creatures,” wriib fitnlsn rnan, because they ao* 
tually ascribe to them Divine power as possessing it of themselves ; 
but he is incorrect with respect to the other party, which, agreeably 
to our view, teaches that the Sephiroth are not at all identical with 
God, and that their connection with God has its ground in the media- 
tion they form between man’s intellect and God. 

f 4. We have now arrived at a doctrine, which the modern Cab- 
balah considers to be one of the keystones on which it rests ; but if it 
should be taken literally, it would by no means harmonize with the 
Views we have advanced. It is the Cabbalistic doctrine of God’s 
“ concentration,” mfcfcawi mb . “ As God,” the Cabbalists say, “ is 
infinite, space, or the place of the world, must have been produced 
through an absolute concentration of God’s own substance. This 
Space, primitive air, was the beginning and the cause of everything 
created. This primitive air was not really empty space, but a certain 
creation, yet inferior to that of light.” This doctrine has its origin 
in that of emanation, and is its inevitable consequence. The Cabba- 
lists have, this idea in common with other theosophists, who teach the 
dogma of emanation. Some modern Christian scholars hold, that the 
Cabbalists thought, by the doctrine of God’s concentration, to be able 
to remove the notion of God’s limited powers and his imperfection. 
(See Buhle, Lehrbuch der Philosophic, IV. p. 170 seq.) We are not 
investigating, whether the Cabbalists succeeded in their praiseworthy 
undertaking ; but it may suffice here to state, that this doctrine is an 
hypothesis of the modern Gabbalah; the ancient Cabbalists knew 
nothing of concentration and emanation. Some of the modern Cab- 
balists, however, will have it understood in a figurative sense, that is* 
that by concentration is understood God’s condescension to have care 
for the world’s well-being, and his providence for every individual ; 
in other words, they understand by it “ God’s meeting with the Se- 
phiroth or with the elements of the spiritual world.” 

6 5. The ten Sephiroth which are styled in the Zohar “ the world 
of the Sephiroth,” or “the heavenly man,” trjij, the modem 

Cabbalists call “the world of emanation,” mVxan obi*. We, of 
course, do not agree with this doctrine. If we examine the word 
n’jb'ajtj etymologically, we find that its meaning is uncertain. The 
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Cabbalist Irira proposes to translate it by “coastruere de non esse 
In esse,” to make from a nonexistence an existence. 1 In the more 
ancient Cabbalistic writings, the word was never used to convey the 
idea of emanation. We read, e. g. in the Zohar (L 22, a) : “ Every- 
thing was done in the way of creation, rrib'Stt" He said “let there 
be light,” and light became immediately a creation, rnb'tttt' The 
verb means “ to produce,” never “ to emanate,” which can, how- 
ever, be expressed by the Niphal form bEItj. (Comp. Gen. 27: 36* 
Hum. 11: 17, 25. Koheleth 20: 10.) The noun has no defir 

nhe meaning. 

It seems that the term was adopted by the ancient Cabbalist*, to 
signify neither more nor less than merely the absolute act of creation. 
In the biblical narrative of creation, three distinct terms are employed 
to signify the act of producing things, namely : Beriah, nar-ja , 
A»iah, rrto* and Yetsirah, . The word ana expresses the act 

of primitive creation, and also the giving shape and form to existing 
things ; is used only to give the idea of producing forms ; 
conveys also the idea of completion or adornment. Neither of these 
terms gives the exclusive idea of creating from nothing, since even 
the word trrn sometimes signifies the giving form to things already 
created. The Cabbalah, therefore, has chosen the word btttt to con- 
vey the idea of a creation from nothing ; hence the Cabbalah styles 
the first step of creation u Olam Haatsiloth the second one, “ Olam 
Habberiah 5” the third, “ Olam Hayetsirah 5 and the fourth, “ Olam 
Haasiah.” From what we have advanced, it may be seen, that we 
make use of the term “ Atsiloth ” to express the absolute creation 
from nothing, and not “ Emanation.” Some of the Cabbalists make 
use of the term, to express the idea of the most excellent world. 
(Comp. Ex. 24: 11. Is. 41: 9.) 

5 6. The inconceivableness of God’s substance is a doctrine which 
is taught in the Jewish theology in common with the Cabbalah, 
There cannot be presented to us any intelligible view of the rela- 
tion of God’s essence to our mind, unless we observe the undoubted 
wisdom, regularity and order in nature, which lead us to the con- 
clusion that there must exist a wise author, upon whose guidance and 
cooperation it is dependent, and in whose omnipotence it is grounded ; 
in other words, we could know nothing of God’s absolute substance, 
if he had not met the Sephiroth. By this act of God’s meeting with 
the Sephiroth, God, “ the unknown of all unknown,” assumed a form 
by which he made himself known unto us. The Cabbalah, therefore, 

1 M&imonides’ term for it is yt pa s* , existence from nothing. 
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styles the world of the Sephiroth? tfa form of God. But this form also 
would have remained unknown to us on account of its brightness and 
lustre, had not God clothed himself with a vestment , namely, the other 
worlds. The universe, viz. the visible world, is styled the vestment. 
Moses only was favored with a view of God’s form, but all other men 
see God’s vestment only. So we read in the Zohar (L foL 2, a) : 
u When the hidden one was about to manifest himself, he created first 
a point (the first Sephirah), then formed it into a sacred shape, which 
he covered with a bright vestment ; this is the world.” It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, that all that we have said, must be understood 
m its widest sense. The whole world of the Sepbiroth forms the 
vestment of God. In a more restricted sense, the Zohar styles even 
the first of the Sephiroth a holy form ; the other nine of the Sephin 
roth form, in their totality, a bright vestment, which is surrounded 
by other garments of inferior splendor. 

§ 7. We have seen that the Cabbalah assumes that the relation of 
the lower worlds to the higher is as that of a copy to its original. It 
ascribes the forms of the visible world also to those which are invisible. 
Keeping this principle in view, the mystic appearance will dissolve* 
and instead of it there remains either a philosophical or a very plain 
sense. In the visible world, we perceive contrast everywhere, trhich 
is reconciled by a certain medium. This is especially perceptible in 
the distinction of sexes, and the instinct which reconciles them, to 
which we must ascribe reproduction, development, and preservation, 
both in the vegetable and animal kingdom. This perception that we 
obtain by the slightest observation of the laws of nature, the Cabba- 
lists say, may analogically be traced to the highest and ideal worlds. 
They speak of a masculine or active, and of a feminine or passive 
principle in the highest worlds. This threefold principle they express 
by the name of “ balance,” because the two scales of a balance are 
two extremes, and the equality of the weight is exhibited by its tongue. 
They have chosen the balance as a symbol of the development of the 
Sephiroth, and of the life of the world. 

§ 8. The masculine attributes, which are styled “ the principle of 
mercy,” noh, are also called “the right side,” tnt2p ; the 

feminine attributes, “ the principle of justice or severity,” yn , are 
called “ the left side,” NlrNBten fcOOp > and the medium, “ the principle 
of beauty,” is styled “ the interior pillar,” &HWJ. 

These three principles, according to the Cabbalistic method of 
clothing spiritual ideas in such forms as to be perceived with the 
senses, are also known under the name of colors. Mercy is called 
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white, the proper color of light ; justice or severity, red, the burning 
color ; mildness or beauty, green, bine or yellow, the middle colors of 
the rainbow. 

$ 9. The Sephiroth, as representatives of the principles above 
mentioned, are divided into groups, each consisting of three. Each 
of the groups consists of one masculine, one feminine, and one mediat- 
ing Sephirah, which form a division of itself. That the Cabbakda 
assumes just three of the triunions, is based on analogy in the visible 
world. The book Yetsirah teaches thus : the centre of the universe 
is the heavenly dragon ; the revolutions of the zodiac are the basis 
of time ; the heart of man is his centre. The first is like a king 
upon the throne ; the second like a king in the midst of his subjects ; 
the third like a king in the battle-field. 

As the world of the Sephiroth is a prototype of all other worlds, 
it unites in itself also three parts. These divisions are still more 
connected with man, who being a small world in himself, bears also 
in him these three divisions. The spirit, , will, tin , and animal 
principle, ten;, seem to correspond to the three divisions of the ideal 
world. For that reason, the Sephiroth are represented by the figure 
of a man, called the heavenly man. Sometimes they are represented 
by the figure of a tree, the Cabbalistic tree, because its root, trunk, 
and top, answer to their three divisions. 

§ 10. The Zohar advances various views of the Sephiroth, but the 
most comprehensive is, that they must be regarded as one connected 
organization without taking special notice of the individual Sephiroth 
which are of secondary importance. United they are called, the 
heavenly man, or the highest region, or the figure of God. Another 
view is, that the Sephiroth are divided into two parts, the one 
containing the crown, the other, the remaining nine Sephiroth. 
The crown represents the first act of God’s creation, and, bearing in 
it the germ of the other Sephiroth, is styled “ the long countenance,” 
ot ^ er Sephiroth, “the small countenance,” V5T 
. The first of the Sephiroth forms a holy figure, which is cov- 
ered by the other Sephiroth as if with a bright vestment Its name 
is “crown,” nr;5, on account of its high position. A third view is, 
that the Sephiroth are divided into three parts. We find it explained 
thus : * 

An architect is going to build a palace ; first he designs his plan 
in his mind ; afterwards he thinks of the manner in which the work- 
men should build it ; and finally he thinks of the means to carry out 
his design. The first, the plan, is represented by the first division, 
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consisting in the united Sephiroth of crown, wisdom and understand* 
ing ; the second, the manner, by the second three, consisting of mer- 
cy, justice, and mildness or beauty ; the third, the means, by the 
third division, consisting of power, glory, united in the basis. These, 
united, make God’s government, and have the name of “ kingdom.” 
All these views have only a secondary value, and that of the Zohar 
is the best. 

CABBALISTIC TREE. 

I. 


crown 



iroVtq X. 

kingdom. 

§ 11. The ten Sephiroth, the Cabbalists say, correspond with the 
ten names of God which occur in the Scriptures. It must, however, 
be observed, that these Divine names are also denominations of the 
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Sephiroth ; but that both the Sephiroth and the Divine names are epi- 
thets of the “ Infinite One,” tpb , which epithets answer to the 
Divine works. The Divine names, as well as the Sephiroth, express 
nothing more than what men deduce from nature, and regard as God’s 
qualities, only in the highest degree of perfection. The Scriptural 
names of God do not signify God’s real essence, bnt only his rela- 
tion to men and to the world at large ; which is quite satisfactory, 
because the Bible speaks to men as to created beings ; but the Cab- 
balah speaks of God as existing before the creation of the world, and 
of his absolute existence without connection with matter, and there- 
fore invented for that purpose a new name, to denote this abstract 
idea. This name is “ En Soph,” tpb , pfi| • 

Neither the Divine names, nor the Sephiroth, convey the same 
idea of God in every place, in which they occur, but their significa- 
tion is. everywhere such, as the narrative concerning God’s manifes- 
tations require. 

. If we desire to express the first action of God at the beginning of 
the creation, and also God’s relation to the world, the Cabbalah pre- 
sents to us the name of “ crown” This idea, however, is so 

darkly expressed, that the Cabbalists found it necessary to invent a 
new name, and this they did by styling it “ En Soph.” When we 
speak of the first created substance, the first Sephirah, which carries 
in it the germ of the development of the world, and wish to signify it 
by some word, we employ, or rather God taught us to employ, the 
name of Ehyeh,” rprrtj , i. e. “ I am,” or “ I shall be the capability 
of development in this substance the Scriptures denote by the name 
of “ Asher Ehyeh,” rrnaj , “ who shall be ;” the same substance 
in the actual commencement of development, Scripture styles “Jeho- 
vah,” mjTP > “ being, creating, preserving.” The connection of God 
with the world, Scripture styles “Elohim,” DlnVN, and, therefore, 
in the Scriptural narrative of creation, the term “ Elohim ” is used. 
This connection lasts eternally, which is the cause of the world’s •pre- 
servation. After the first account of the final act of creation, the 
Scriptures join to “ Elohim” also “ Jehovah the second chapter of 
Genesis speaks of “ Jehovah Elohim ” who made the earth and the 
heavens. Jehovah is also Elohim. These names are inseparable. 
Men generally are ignorant of it, and err in the true faith hence 
arises gross and refined idolatry. There are many who ascribe 
everything to nature, accident and fortune; these are their gods; 
but God’s providence is quite out of the range of their thoughts. 
This is nothing else than a kind of polytheism. But the prophets, 
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says the Zohar, predicted, that all idolatry shall cease, the gross as 
well as the refined. The world shall increase in the knowledge of 
God, and shall know that God, though high above all comprehension, 
and justly called u En Soph,” is however connected with the world* 
In that day Jehovah anddkis name shall be one (Zohar, XIV. 9), i. e. 
the name “ Mi,” •‘73 or who, in “ Elohim,” tprrbM , shall not be any more 
separated from Jehovah. 1 We find in the Zohar various portions 
treating on the names of God, which appear quite mysterious; but they 
are clear and intelligible, if explained in accordance with onr method* 
Another seeming difficulty we find in the following passage : “ Come 
and see; wisdom, nJJBH (thought) is the beginning of development; 
yet this beginning is concealed and mysterious ; but by further devel- 
opment, it reaches the point where the spirit rests, and there it is 
oalied ‘understanding,’ njra, which is here less mysterious than 
before. This spirit, vis. understanding, develops itself still further, 
and produces a voice, which is the amalgamation of matter and power* 
The voice becomes ‘ word,’ that is, the true expression of the spirit, 
and intelligible speech becomes audible. But if thou consider all 
these degrees, thou wilt find, that ‘thought,’ understanding, 

tin , voice, ttb jP , and speech, nnsn , are all one. The same tie binds 
them together, wisdom being the commencement of all development, 
and this again is connected with ‘ En ’ •pi$ , from which it is insepa- 
rable.” (Zohar, I. 246, b.) The Zohar endeavors to convey the fol- 
lowing idea : Creation is an organization of which the primitive sub- 
stance is “ the point,” rn^ps ; the Sephiroth are the powers of devel- 
opment ; visible nature is the most abundant display of creation, and 
the principle of existence, the preserving and enlivening power of 
God, through whose uninterrupted cooperation, the whole develop- 
ment of the world is made possible. 

§ 12. We reiterate that the chief method of the Cabbalah is, to 
ascribe analogically the same qualities and forms to the invisible, 
spiritual things, which we find among things of the visible world. 
Keeping this fact in our view, we shall understand the following. 
In the visible world we observe a certain dependency of the inferior 
beings upon the superior ; the same is also in the vegetable kingdom. 
Planets receive their light from the sun ; the earth receives rain from 
the clouds ; no plant can grow and develop itself without light and 
heat; we also observe- that the impulse comes from below; vapor 

1 Elohim consists of two syllables. The one “ Mi,” who ; the other “ Eleh,” 
these. Before the creation, God's name was “ Mi,” who ; but after he created 
“ Eleh,” these things, his name became “ Elohim.” 
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rises from the earth and changes in the air into nun ; the embryo is 
produced, before it receives a life and soul from a higher power; 
this is also, the Cabbalah teaches, the case in the higher and the 
highest regions. If all the worlds are linked together, as links of a 
chain, they must be in mutual reciprocity. In the same connection 
in which each division of the Sephiroth stand to each other, they 
stand also with the lower worlds. The impulse, however, must be 
given from below, i. e. from man ; and when the higher powers re- 
ceive it, blessings flow from above in abundance. 

§ 18. Our world is of all worlds the most perfect one ; its forms, 
the most proper and convenient ; the whole creation, a perfect master- 
piece. God created many worlds, he found them to be imperfect, he 
destroyed them, and created the present world, which is quite perfect 
There are, according to the Zohar, four distinct principles of existing 
forms ; first, the so-called “ balance secondly, the same principles 
of existence as attributes of God, or the union of mercy with severity 
or justice ; thirdly, “ the connection of God with the world ;” and 
fourthly, u humanity ” or “ the human form.” This doctrine is in the 
Zohar mystically expressed. “ Before the balance existed,” says our 
writer, u they — the king and the queen — had not seen each other 
face to face, and the primitive kings — the old worlds — died for 
want of nutriment The balance has no other support but from itself. 
What is not, what is, and shall be, all things, the balance bears and 
will bear.” (Zohar, II. 176, b.) In another place we read thus: 
There have been several worlds, but the principle of mildness was 
not predominant ; they could not be preserved, until heavenly Good- 
ness condescended to mitigate severity, and the being of the world was 
made possible. (Zohar, III. 142, b.) Again we read: Before the 
Ancient one, the most hidden, prepared the royal figure, the crown 
of crowns, there was neither beginning, nor end ; he spread, there- 
fore, a garment before him, in which he designed the kings — the 
worlds — and their forms. But they were imperfect, and he de- 
stroyed them ; until he himself condescended to the garment, and 
assumed a form. (Zohar, III. 128, a.) Finally, we read: the old 
worlds could not exist, because man was not created. The human 
form contains every other form, man being a small world in himself, 
fuxQoxoofAog . These worlds had not the proper form, until man was 
created. (Zohar, III. 135, b.) 

We shall now sum up the whole system under the following heads : 
1. God’s being is incomprehensible ; we can neither describe it by a 
name, nor by attributes, much less can we have any idea of his form. 
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Yet tbe Cabbalah invented a name to denote this ineomprehensible- 
nese, viz. the negative term “En Soph” or “En.” 2. God, willing to 
manifest himself, to spread happiness and bliss, and to make known 
his greatness, glory and dominion, assumed a form for our sake, i. e. 
that we might know him. 8. This form is the world of the Sephi- 
roth, or the first degree of creation, whose name is “ the heavenly 
man.” 4. All ideas, attributes, and expressions, which the prophets 
U9ed, and which we have in the Scriptures, must be applied to God’s 
form and vestment only, because his essence itself is inexplicable. 
They are, however, attributes of God exclusively. They are infer- 
ences which the prophets made from the works of the Creator. 6. 
As the essence of God is not known to man, the ideas which men 
have of him are different from each other. 7. The prophets even 
differ in their descriptions of God’s being, and these are accommo- 
dated to the prophet’s power of comprehension and constitution of 
mind. 8. This strikingly demonstrates, that men will never obtain 
perfect knowledge of God’s essence ; but this should not prevent 
them from endeavoring to obtain that knowledge of God, which they 
can acquire by the proper use of their faculties. „ 9. This, too, is quite 
sufficient to make man happy, and even the highest spirits have only 
imperfect knowledge of GocTs essence. (Zohar, II. 100, a.) If we do 
everything in our power to obtain the knowledge of God, it will con- 
tribute to our happiness, both here and hereafter. 10. God created 
first a purely spiritual substance which is “ the primitive point,” Of 
the first Sephirah, or the crown. 11. God gave to this substance 
the greatest power of development to produce the other Sephiroth. 
The nine following Sephiroth are the development from the first 
Sephirah or “primitive point.” 12. Their evolutions took place in 
the following manner : When the first substance developed itself, it 
produced two principles opposed to each other ; the one masculine, 
active, giving ; the other feminine, passive, receiving ; they are called 
“ father and mother,” AtTD&O N2K , or “ wisdom and understanding.” 
13. These two opposing principles are reconciled by a medium, and 
become “ inseparable friends.” This reconciling principle, the son, 
as the Zohar styles it, is like the father and the mother, and his 
name is “knowledge,” D3H; but this is not a special Sephirah. 
The union of these opposing principles is in the crown. 14. The 
first division of the Sephiroth is called “the intelligible world,” cbi* 
15. The second of the Sephiroth consists also of two op- 
posing principles and a mediating one. The masculine, “ mercy 
the feminine, “justice;” the mediating, “beauty.” This is called 
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44 the material world,” cbi*. 16. The third division con* 

sists of a masculine, 44 power feminine, 44 brightness ;” and the me- 
diating 44 basis.” This is 44 the natural world,” yntjn The 

last two divisions have also the name, 44 Sephiroth of the construc- 
tion,” ^axn nTVBtj. 17. The harmony of the Sephiroth, and their 
united influence upon the lower worlds, has the name of 44 kingdom,” 
25 . 18. All the Sephiroth, united, form 44 the world,” 

The world of the Sephiroth is the highest world, which the modem 
Cabbalists call 44 Olam Haatsiloth.” 19. By a gradual development, 
first appeared 44 the world of pure spirits,” called 44 the throne,” 
fc'Onna, or 44 Olam Habberiah then followed 44 the world of angels,” 
or 44 Olam Hayetsirah ;” finally, 44 the world of action,” containing the 
evil spirits, the spheres, and matter at large, and 

styled u 01am Haasiah.” 20. Each of these worlds has also ita 
Sephiroth, similar to those of the highest world ; they are together 
in the closest union. 21. There are four worlds, and as many 
decades of Sephiroth. The world of Atsilotb, the next to God, 
contains the ten Sephiroth in the highest perfection; they are a 
perfect manifestation of God ; they remain unchanged. The world 
of Beriah is the next to the Atsiloth world; the substances in it, 
are still of a spiritual nature, unmixed with matter. The world 
of Yetsirah is the third. The substances there are not of matter ; 
they can, however, be divided. It is the world of angels, which con- 
tains beings endowed with intellect and having no bodies, but cover- 
ed with a garment of light ; when they appear to men, they assume 
a human form ; finally follows the world of Asiah ; it consists of all 
the heavy matter, limited by space, and perceived by the senses. It 
is constantly changing; appears and disappears. The Cabbalists 
style it, 44 the world of show and falsehood.” 22. The lower worlds 
are copies from the worlds above, but are in mutual reciprocity. 
23. God gave to the first point, L e., the first created substance, the 
power of development ; this should not be understood, as if God left 
the development under the guidance of any power in nature, which 
acts without his assistance ; but the Cabbalah teaches, that nothing 
can be done without God’s cooperation, i. e. God condescended to the 
Sephiroth, and is present in his creation. 24. God has not made use 
of the Sephiroth as instruments to finish the structure of the universe, 
but they are his channels, rvrmsj , through which his creating powers 
are carried to the extreme ends of the world. All things rest upon 
God, who is, so to speak, still creating. He is operating through 
the ™ upon the whole of the universe to give it the necessary forms. 
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and 1 6 have upon it his special ptovidence. 25. Through the Seph- 
iroth, man is able to have a knowledge Of God> although only imper- 
fectly. As man knows that all things bear the stamp of God, he 
need only observe closely the perfect forms in the Universe, in order 
to infer the still greater perfection of its Creator. 26. The ideas 
we have of God’s essence, which are conveyed to us by the Sephi- 
roth, are by rto tneans always the satae. They differ according to 
the distinction of their position. The ideas we obtain through the 
first Sephirah are obscure and mysterious, and no man can penetrate 
them. 27. More comprehensive ideas we obtain by the means of the 
second division of the Sephiroth. It calls our attention to the prin- 
ciples on which God founded the world, namely, mercy, justice and 
beauty. 28. Clearer still is the view we obtain through the third 
division. The last of the Sephiroth denotes the harmony of all the 
Sephiroth, the Divine providence and government, the Shekinah, 
29. The Sephiroth are the spiritual elements of nature, 
from which we know also the Divine attributes, not according to 
their reality, but according to our capability of understanding them. 
80. The Sephiroth are also styled “ the chariot,” , i. e. the 

throne of the Deity. 31. The creation has not come forth from the 
hands of God as a perfect work, but as a primitive substance, which 
was left to perfect itself. But the more it extended and became en- 
larged, the more it lost of its intensity ; the further it removed from 
its source, the more it became material and deteriorated ; because 
the further nature is removed from its spiritual elements, it becomes 
imperfect, needy and destitute, so that a beneficial progress can only* 
gain ground by a struggle with want and error. 82. With the 
appearance of evil, the order of God in nature might have been 
annihilated, if God had not descended to the lowest degrees of crea- 
tion, and so preserved it ; in other words, had not God’s dominion 
prevailed even in inert matter, in order that his providence should 
not be impeded, despite of domineering evil. This comes to pass 
through man, who is conscious of the existence of evil and good. 
This consciousness is imperfect in the worldly man, and perfect in 
the heavenly man. It should be man’s study to become like the 
heavenly man, which is obtained through the aid of God himsolfi 
(Zohar, III. 144, a.) Hereafter, the Cabbalah promises in common 
with the Scripture, that the good will become established, and the 
evil eradicated from the world. 33. As man unites in himself spirit 
and matter, he spiritualizes also matter, and by this means he effects 
unity among all worlds, and approaches God, the source of perfection. 
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34. With respect to this great task, which man has to accomplish, 
“ similitude” with God is ascribed to him, and he makes himself 
worthy of being under the special providence of God, rPCn© nnattn . 
This important position which man occupies in creation, the Cabba- 
lah styles “ End of creation.” Ezekiel saw a man sitting on a throne, 
and the three divisions of the Sephiroth, correspond to man’s spirit- 
ual principles, Nephesh, Ruah, and Neshamah ; . 


ARTICLE VIII. 

PROLEGOMENA TO TISCHENDORFS NEW EDITION OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT . 1 

Translated from the Latin by Charles Short, M. A^ Roxbury, Mass. 

§ 1. Among the literary remains of sacred antiquity, the Septua- 
gint Version, so called, of the books of the Old Testament, holds a dis- 
tinguished place. The whole of it, or rather a part,* was believed to 
have originated in an extraordinary manner before the Christian era,* 

i H UAAAIA JIA9HKH KATA TOTS BBJOMHKONTA. Veins 
Tmtomemkm Oroeoe juxta LXX. Interprets*. Textum Vatican am Romannm 
emendatiui edidit, argamenta et locos Nori Testament! parallelos notarit, om- 
nem lectkmis varietatem codicam ▼etustissimorum Alexandrini, Ephraemi Syri, 
Friderico-Aogustani subjunxit, commentationem isagogicam praetexait Con- 
stantinas Tischendorf, Theol. et Phil Doctor, Theol. Professor. Lipsiae : F. A. 
Brockhans. I860. IL Tom. 8ro. pp. lx, 682, 588. 

For some account of the labors of Tischendorf, see the Critical Notices at the 
dose of this Number. 

1 For the expressions vopoc, ropofootej r d did xov ytyutv ndvra, used by 
Aristeas and Aristobulas, and nearly the same by Josephus and Philo, are of 
uncertain import A few in modern times, as Valckenaer, Haevernick and Oico- 
nomos, explain them to mean die whole of the Old Testament See next page, 
notes 2 and 3. 

* The most ancient authorities for this are : (L) Aristeas, of the time of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, in a letter current under his name to Philocrates ; and (II.) 
Aristobulus, of the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, in Clem. Alex. Strom. I, p. 410, 
ed. Pbtter, p. 841 seq. ed. Lutet 1641, and in Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX. 6 ; 
ed. Oabf.IL p.866; XU1, 12; ed. Gaisf. HI, p.310; Hist Ecdes. VII, 82; cd. 
Heinieh H, p. 420. 

Vol. IX No. 35. 50 
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which was the opinion of Josephus and Philo; 1 and being often ad- 
duced by the apostles with marked deliberation, even when it did not 
coincide with the Hebrew text, it thus acquired a new authority which 
was supported by the belief and the use both of very many of the 
most eminent of the Fathers* and of the Church itself. And though 
St. Jerome set aside, 8 and with reason, the miracle recorded in the 
letter of Aristeas, and produced a new Latin version from the Hebrew 
sources, his influence was not sufficient to despoil the Greek text of 
its ancient rank, 4 or to drive it from general use. 

§ 2. At the earliest dawn of letters, therefore, after the long night 
of the Middle Ages, learned and pious men strenuously exerted them- 
selves in preparing editions of the LXX, and even the Roman Pon- 
tiffs undertook this work for the benefit of the Christian world. In 
the year 1587 appeared the edition of Sixtus V, who before his as- 


l Josephus, Antiqq. Jud. XII, 3. 2 seq. Philo de Mose, II, p. 139 seq.ed. Man- 
gey. Moreover, Philo invariably and Josephus commonly quoted the Greek 
text, not the Hebrew, in their writings. 

* Very many, as Justin, Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., Origen, Epiphanius, Hilary, 
Augustine and Rufinus, not only maintained that all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were rendered into Greek by the LXX, but even received the tradition of 
Aristeas concerning these translators. It is a matter of surprise that Justin and 
Irenaeus themselves, and also Epiphanius, should have made many additions to 
the old tradition, which were soon generally believed. 

* Jerome without hesitation rejected those things with which the superstitions 
zeal of Aristeas had set off history and also firmly held that the Pentateuch only 
was translated by the LXX. On Ezcch. V. he has : Although Aristeas^ Josephus, 
and the whole Jewish sect , aver that only the Five Books of Moses were translated by 
the LXX. And on Ezcch. XVI: Although the learned show that only the Five 
Books of Moses were translated by the LXX. He makes similar statements else- 
where. In his Ajwlog. adv. Bvfin. II, he says as follows: I know not who first 
built of his own falsehoods the LXX. cells of Alexandria , to which , though separately 
assigned , they all wrote the same things ; while Aristeas a vntgaomox^Q of the 
same Ptolemy , and Josephus of a period long subsequent , relate no such thing , but mere- 
ly state that the LXX. assembled in the cathedral and translated , not prophesied ; it 
being one thing to be a prophet , another to be a translator; for , in the former case , the 
Spirit makes known the future , in the latter , learning and a command of language 
simply transfer ideas from one tongue to another. 

4 At length in later times both the inspiration of the version and nearly die 
whole account of the meeting of the Translators at Alexandria have been re- 
jected by theologians very unanimously. Of the small number who take a dif- 
ferent view, the most distinguished is, beyond question, Constant. Oiconomos, 
of Athens, who has recently published four volumes on this subject, full of learn- 
ing and enthusiasm, under the title : JItQl xwv o, IgptjvtvTMV rqs nalatdt fclae 
pijMua S’. Xwrayfrlvra vno xov LlQeo^vrt^ov xa) Oixovopov xov Ot*ov- 
fuvixov HarQioqxixov ©pdi'oe, Kojvoxavxivov xov *£ Oixovopo/v. wuptf seq. 
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oenaiou to the Apostolic See, had been the adviser and supporter of 
Gregory XIIL in attempting the same object 1 This edition soon 
attained such a reputation, that it was everywhere preferred tfi the 
Venice and the Complutensian, which had preceded it by sixty years ; 
nor was it afterward deprived of its preeminence by the Alexandrine 
codex, published under the supervision of Ernest Grabe. It is easy 
to state how it gained this distinction* It was from the circumstance 
that the Roman editors professed to have used, and almost in fact did 
use, as the basis of their edition, the veiy ancient Vatican MS., while 
each of the previous editions had been made to follow rather arbi- 
trarily the authority of the later MSS.,* and Grabe too highly valued 


i Pin! V. had already directed his attention to this project, though no 
mention is made of this fact either in the Dedicatory Letter of Antonio Carafa 
to Sixtus V y in the Preface to the Header, or in the Decree of the Pope, Jos. 
Silos, however, in the Hitt. dericor. regul. P. I, B’k XIII, for the year 1575, bears 
testimony to it as follows : The sacred Council of Trent carefully looked to ikied <v 
fence of the Holy Scripture*, and m accordance with its decree Pope Pius V. under* 
took to revite them. Agdlio being at that time in high repute at Rome for a critical 
acquaintance with the Sacred Book s and with the literature upon them , and being espe- 
cially skilled in languages , no discussion could be held concerning the minute points 
of this most weighty matter without consulting him with a few others , and employing 
him in the work. On this account , as he testifies himself in a letter to Latino Lati . 
m, this labor was intrusted to him in conjunction with the very learned Mariano 
Vittorio Bp of Riete, to Paulinas , a Dominican, and to Father Emmanuel Sa of the 
Society of Jesus. 

The supposition that in the foregoing, the Latin Scriptures, to which evidently 
the decrees of the council of Trent refer, are meant, rather than the Greek Scrip- 
tures, is precluded by what follows, where the LXX. themselves are mentioned. 

* The Editio Complutensis is found in the Complutensian Polyglott : Biblia 
Hebr. Chald. Graec. et Lat, nunc primum impressa, in Complutensi universitato 
de mandate et sumptibus Franc. Ximenez de Cisneros (Archbishop of Toledo) 
industria Am. Go. de Brocario 1514-17, 6 roll. It was not published till 'shortly 
after 1522. This edition after a long period is now commonly rejected because 
an aim to accommodate the Greek text to the Hebrew appears. For this reason 
Walton declared it to be inferior to every other edition and to be the farthest re- 
moved of all from the genuine work of the LXX, alleging that It was indeed a 
new version and made up partly of the LXX, partly of the additions of Origen 
from Theodotion, partly of those of Aquila, Symmachus, and of other transla- 
tors ; and that it was, moreover, staffed with the words of the Greek commenta- 
tors, that by this means it might more exactly correspond to the Hebrew text, 
column to column. From what MSS. it was derived, is uncertain. The MSS. at 
the earns time the most ancient and the most correct , which the Editors praise as used 
by them, are certainly, in our judgment, not rightly so styled* The Compluten- 
sian text has several times been reprinted. See further concerning this edition 
and the Aldine, in Grabe, Proll. c. III. 

The Editio Veneta or Aldina , in three volumes, which contain the whole Bible 
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the Alexandrine codex, and without sufficient reason was required to 
conform somewhat to the Hexapla of Origen. 1 Tet among those pro- 
foundly acquainted with the sacred text, it is fully agreed that these 
three editions have each its peculiar excellences, and especially the 
Alexandrine, but that even the Vatican is by no means perfect in ail 
respects, 

$ 8. Under these circumstances, what was to be done by an editor 
who now proposed to prepare a new edition? If we possessed a 
critical apparatus which embraced many and particularly the most 
ancient authorities and accurately gave all the various readings, the 
arduous task of revising the text ought to be undertaken, since in that 
case it might be. But we are so far from having such an apparatus, 
that should one wish to furnish it, he could not employ the famous 
work of Holmes even as a foundation for his own ; and, indeed, it 
would have betokened no slight rashness to attempt a new revision of 
the LXX, and at the same time to know how imperfect are the means 
which could be commanded for a perfect recension. It was the more 
proper for me to abstain from revising the text, because the edition I 
had in contemplation was intended for common use, not for the learned 
curiosity of a few persons. I thought, however, it was my duty not to 
decline the labor, if by a new manual edition I could contribute any- 
thing for a cautious but real advancement of criticism. My purpose, 
therefore, is to exhibit anew the text best approved during the last 
three centuries nearly, adding all the different lections of three very 
ancient MSS., which, as being the edited MSS., were almost the only 
ones I could employ with confidence. I thought if this course should 
be pursued, what was less correct or what was wrong in the Vatican 
text, would not be set forth as certain or right, nor would anything be 
rashly changed, nor one doubtful thing be replaced by another. 

I must state at greater length what principles I adopted in reprint- 
ing the Roman text, and in what manner I have used the MSS. in 

in Greek appeared in 1518 from the office of Aldo and his lather-in-law, 
Andrea d’ Asola. Though this for some time was pronounced purer than the 
Complutensian and much closer to the Roman, it yet departed from the truth 
in various important particulars, as Usher has already stated in these words : 
I have remarked that this edition sometimes follows not the LXX , but the read- 
ings of Aquila; and that a great number of glosses are found here which were 
first made on the margin of the MSS . and afterword received into the text> these 
being taken from the various editions and versions and also found in passages 
quoted by the Apostles with variations from the common Greek reading of the 
LXX . 

1 On this see below. 
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mj ipjpiwlM ; but before proceeding to do this, I moat give a some- 
wbat extended account of the Vatican edition. 

S 4. This edition, styled Editio Jfomama, has the title : rj naXam 
deathpq xmrm ymv sfideptpcorta di <m&9PTMg Jvoro* i axpov a^fis- 
ps tsg exMteoa. Kate* Testamentum juxta Septuaginta ex auctori- 
tate Sixti V. P. M. edUum. The book is very large, and consists 
of 788 pages. The pages of the text are divided into two columns, 
containing each about fifty-five lines. The chapters are distinguish- 
ed, but not the verses. In the text no larger character is used to 
denote proper names or any others, or to mark the beginning of sen- 
tences. At the end of the chapter, notes are commonly subjoined, 1 
in which the readings of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, or of the 
Fathers, translators, or MSS. are given, and the more difficult places 
explained. Thus under Gen. i. we find : 

“a. 'H di yij rp aogatog xa l dxaraaxivaotog. Aquila, xmwoiq 
jm u oidip. Symmachus, agyop xm adutxgittp. Theodotion, xtror 
neu o *0tr. |3. Evpajfttpm to vdmQ. A et S., cvarijtos, y. EntiQOP 
ontffut. A., ontgpan^op sig to yipog ovrar. 8. Eig tpmvoip iml 
tqg yijg." L. V., eig cpavotr rijg yrjg” 

And under Exod. xxxm : 

u m. Km eicd£e* o$ eig yip. AA. LL. eiaa^eu quod probavit S. 
Augustinus in Quaest. ’Epydpiaop pot aeavrop. AA. LL. deic- 
er poi tip osavrov do£ap. y. Tposowg Ita idea os. AA. LL. ypwa- 
tdg td<o oe. d. To i&rog to piya tovro. In aliis libris deest to 
piyet, nec legit S. August, in Quaest.” 

Also under Ps. hi : 

“ a. WaXpog. Scholion, qpd/j, xou di ohjg rijg (tiflXov opoUog. (j. 
dtmftaXpa. Sch. Qeodortcov xou ^vppayog, diaipaXpa. r\ di nipisrij 
ixdooig. dutnavzog. xou di oXgg di rijg fttjlXov em tov diarpaXparog 
opoiwg ixdedoixaoip. De hoc autem disputatum est a S. Hieronymo 
in Epist ad Marcellam. y. oQOvg ayiov avrov. Aquila, iyyiao - 
f. upov . Symmachus, ayiov iavrov . d . drziXgxpeiou pov. Justinus 


1 Pierre Morin states that he made special contributions to the notes. In 
a letter to Silvio Antoniano he writes as follows : The task of disentangling 
and reading through the commentaries on the Old Testament in the Vatican , 
which are called Catenae , was exclusively assigned to me y with a view to my 
extracting the various readings and explanations of Aquila , Symmachus and 
Theodotion , and also of the Editio Quinta and Sexta , and transferring them 
to the notes which I had undertaken to write . The immense labor of reading 
so much , 1 accomplished after some years , and emended very many passages 
by conjectures founded in the Hebrew. 

50* 
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legit arreXaficro por. et ita est in paraphrasi Chaldaica, Psalterio 
Aethiopico, et Arabico. Item in translationibus Latinis, meeopit me. 

To the text are prefixed the following : 

* 1. fa£i? Tint trig nalcuag dtathprig (kflX if tijtSe ftp ixdocet. 1 

2. Letter of Cardinal Antonio Carafa, Librarian of the Vatican, 
dedicating the work to Pope Sixtns V. 

3. Preface to the Reader. 2 

4. Decree of Sixtus V. concerning the edition. 

5 5. The letter of Antonio Carafa to Sixtus V. is as follows : 

u It is now nearly eight years since your Holiness, being exceedingly 
desirons to promote the interests of sacred learning, advised Pope Gre- 
gory XIII, of blessed memory, to revise according to the authority of 
the most esteemed MSS., the sacred books of the LXX, which both 
the Greek and the Latin Church have used even from the day9 of the 
Apostles. When your Holiness, in your critical reading of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, had remarked that passages almost without number 
were quoted from them by the early writers of the Church with 
variations from the text of the current copies of the Greek Bible, 
judging that these discrepancies proceeded solely from the variety 
and the confusion of the renderings of ancient translators, you decid- 
ed with the greatest propriety, that an appeal should be made to the 
MSS. of the highest character, with a view to draw from them, as 
much as possible, the reading which constituted the true and uncor- 
rupted version of the LXX. I therefore very greatly admire your 
piety and wisdom, seeing that many years afterward the same plan 
suggested itself to the mind of your Holiness in regard to a careful 
revision of the Greek Scriptures, which I learn from the unpublished 
Acts of the Council of Trent, that the holy Fathers there assembled 
once had in view, being induced to this by the authority of the genu- 
ine and pure Version of the LXX, and by their reverence for it. 
When the duty of performing this revision was devolved on me by 
Gregory XIII, whose projects had the special aim to extend the 
Christian Religion as widely as might be, I had tfle best MSS. sought 
out in the more famous libraries of Italy, and the various readings 
copied from them and sent to me. These readings being repeatedly 
examined by the diligence of the accomplished scholars I had selected 
for this purpose with the judicious aid of Cardinal Guglielmo Sirlelo, 
whom I had purposed to consult on the more difficult passages on 

1 The order of the books, as given in the Vatican edition, is precisely that 
which we have adopted. 

a By Pierre Morin. 
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account of hie eminent learning and hie various acquaintance with 
languages, they were carefully compared witl^your MS. in the Li- 
brary of the Vatican, over which your grace lately placed me. By 
this collation and by the agreement of the Vatican MS. with the 
early ecclesiastical writers, we inferred that this codex excelled 
the others in age and in purity ; and above all, that it very nearly 
approached if not throughout, at least in the greater part, to the very 
work of the LXX. which we were striving to regain. This seeming 
evident to me from the title itself, xata twg sfidopyxorra, as well as 
from much other testimony, in compliance with the judgment of the 
persons above alluded to, I was careful to have this book edited 
according to the Vatican MS., or rather because that MS. was highly 
•approved to have it printed word for word, being previously revised 
with the necessary care and increased with notes. 

“ Now by a truly Divine providence it has come to pass, that the 
labor begun at your instance in the time of your Cardinalship, after 
several interruptions arising from different causes, has at length been 
completed at the very beginning almost of yonr Pontificate, doubtless 
that this noble work, being dedicated to your most sacred name, 
should be an enduring memorial to all good men both of your devo- 
tion to the Christian Commonwealth and of my regard for your Ho- 
liness.” 

§ 6. The Preface to the Reader stands thus : 

“Those who have studied the Sacred Scriptures with special care 
admit universally that the Greek version by the LXX. is much su- 
perior to all others used by the Greeks, in antiquity and in value. It 
appears that those translators, being Jews by birth, but acquainted 
with Greek, upward of three hundred and one years before Christ, 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, translated the Sacred 
Books under the inspiration of the Iloly Spirit, and that this version 
from the earliest period of the church was both publicly set forth to 
be read in the churches, and privately received and explained by the 
ecclesiastical writers who lived previously to the time of St. Jerome, 
the author of the Latin Vulgate. Aquila of Sinope, was the next 
translator after the LXX. who rendered these books from the Hebrew 
into the Greek, flourishing a long time after them, under the Emperor 
Hadrian. The predictions in the Scriptures concerning Christ, he 
involved in obscurity in order to ingratiate himself with the Jews by 
making his version differ from that of the LXX, and on this ground, 
judicious persons have long disapproved of some parts of his work, 
though it was received into the Hexapla. Those who followed him 
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were Symmachus and Theodotion, the former a Samaritan of the 
time of L. Vero, the latter an Ephesian of the period of the Emperor 
Commodus. These translations were published in the Hexapla, bat 
were both considered as wanting in fidelity ; that of Symmachus, be- 
cause, through his displeasure at the Samaritans, he corrupted seve- 
ral passages of the Sacred Scriptures by violating their meaning, in 
order to please the Jews ; and that of Theodotion, because, being a 
follower of the heretic Marcio, he had in some places wrested rather 
than turned ( perverterit potius quam converterit) the Sacred Books. 
Besides these, there were among the Greeks two other versions of 
uncertain authority, which were found in some wine-jars, one at 
Jericho, in the time of the Emperor Antonius Caracalla, the other 
at Nicopolis, in the time of the Emperor Alexander Severus. 
These were designated Quinta and Sexto, from the fact that in the 
Octapla they had respectively the fifth and the sixth place, and this 
designation they have retained. In respect of their character, they 
also were regarded as somewhat unfaithfully done. There is still 
another translation, that of St. Lucian the Martyr, who lived under 
the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian. Though this was highly 
valued, it was by no means to be compared with that of the LXX, 
according to the testimony of the Greek writers themselves, which is 
confirmed by these words of Nicetas in his commentary on the Psalms : 
riiuig dc xal ttjv roiavttp ixdooiv oepa£6fjievoi, vj row sftdofiqxorra 
aQOOxeifjie&a fidfoaia, on di\jQ?]fisr(og vijg tiiaXtxrov nsxafioXipr 
noiTjaafievoi \iiav iv ixaaroig twoiuv xeu Xelgit dnodedoixcuny. 

“ The version of the LXX. was, therefore, in great and universal 
esteem, evidently because it appeared as a work of inspiration for the 
good of mankind. But it was at first arranged in the Hexapla by 
Origen with other versions set before the reader opposite to it for 
the convenience of comparison, and the various readings of these 
translations, and of these only, were added in notes to the LXX. un- 
der obelisks and asterisks ; and these marks being effaced by time, 
this edition has reached us altered and corrupted to a great degree. 
The translations of others are everywhere introduced, and in some 
places a twofold and even a threefold rendering of the same passage ; 
and being, moreover, misunderstood by the copyists, the version thus 
lost its splendor and its purity. We are in this way to account for 
the inconsistency of the various readings, and also for the discrepan- 
cies of the copies among themselves and when compared with the 
writings of the Fathers, a circumstance which for a long time greatly 
perplexed the most learned men. This evil was at first known only 
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to a few and afterward disregarded by others, but it continually in- 
creased so as to mar by no small blemishes a book of supreme impor- 
tance, on which the whole law of God and the Christian ordinances 
depend. 

u We are unable to express the obligation under which all good 
men are brought on this account to Pope Sixtus V. Haring given 
nearly all his life to sacred literature, from which he derived his 
pious erudition, and haring most carefully compared this book with 
the early writero, he was the first to see in what way the evil was to 
be remedied. By his influence he then induced the distinguished 
Pope Gregory X1IL to have the LXX. restored to its original splen- 
dor by an accurate revision. The performance of this task was in- 
trusted by the Pope to Cardinal Antonio Carafa, a person of estab- 
lished piety, and devoted to all liberal studies. He immediately 
procured the services of eminent scholars, who were to meet at his 
house on certain days and there collate the MSS. which he had 
brought together from all quarters, and to select from them the read- 
ings most approved ; these being afterward compared with the Vati- 
can MS. several times and with great care, it was seen that this MS. 
was by far the best of all extant, and it was deemed advisable to 
prepare the new edition on its authority. 

“ The design of the revision being thus explained, we now state in 
what manner it has been executed, and first of all describe the Vati- 
can codex on which this edition is based. So far as it can be deter- 
mined by the form of the letters, which are uncial and rightly termed 
the ancient character, this MS. appears to have been written 1200 
years ago, at a period not later than the days of St Jerome. 1 Of all 
the MSS. this in a singular degree aided the projected recension, 
seeming to consist of the very work of the LXX, at least in the 
greater part Next to this were two others which approach nearest 

1 Since this first appeared at Home many scholars have largely discussed the 
question of the age of the Vatican MS. But in these matters no one can know 
unless he has personally examined a great number of MSS. of the highest anti- 
quity scattered everywhere throughout the world, omitting nothing which con- 
tributes toward fixing the age of these remains. The proof of extreme hntiquity 
drawn by the Homan editors from the letters of this MS. is not by itself decisive ; 
but the many important circumstances which combine with this are sufficient to 
justify us in not disagreeing with them in their judgment, that it was written in 
the fourth century. Of this subject I have treated more folly in the Theolog. 
Studien u. Kritiken , 1847, 1. p. 129 seq., and in the Prolegomena to my Codex 
Friderico-A ugustanus, 1846. In the main I agree with Hug in his essay De An - 
fiquitate CocUcis Vaiicani , Freiburg, Breisgau, 1840. He had already corrected 
the important errors of Birch. 
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to its age, though separated from it by a long period, the Venice 1 
from the library of Cardinal Bessario, which also is uncial ; the other 
brought from Southern Italy and now in the possession of Cardinal 
Carafa,* and in all particulars so agreeing with the Vatican text 
that we may believe they were transcribed from the same original 
copy. In addition to this, the MSS. collected from the Medicean Li- 
brary at Florence were of great use, corroborating or explaining the 
Vatican readings in numerous passages. But the excellence of the 
Vatican MS. appeared not so much from its wonderful agreement 
with these MSS, as from those passages which are quoted or inter- 
preted by the Fathers, who in almost every instance produce and re- 
store the readings of this codex, except where they bring forward a 
passage translated not by the LXX, but by other hands. When the 
LXX. was to be emended by a new revision, it was done with good 
reason on the authority of this MS. as being by far the most ancient 
and alone* bearing the inscription, According to the Seventy , or rather 
with the best reason this MS. has been printed letter for letter, so far 
as the old mode of writing and the mistakes of the copyist allowed. 
The mode of writing in that period, being now obsolete, has not been 
imitated in some cases, though in all others, except the manifest errors 
of the transcriber, there has not been the slightest departure from the 
authority of this codex, not even in those passages, which, if they 
were not faulty, certainly did not seem free from the suspicion of 
'being so. Some blemish must remain in a MS., however much it 
may have been corrected, and it was thought better that passages, 
even in some degree suspected, should be left as they stand in the 

1 By J. Morelli in the Bibliotheca ms. Marciana Gr. eL Lai. (Bassano, 1802) it 
is given as Codex /, which he has described in VoL 1, pp. 3-6. It contains Job 
from c. 30, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, Sirach, all the Prophets, Tobias, Jndith, and three books of Maccabees. 
I examined it myself in* 1843, and copied from it several things worthy of publi- 
cation. Morelli, as well as others, thought it was written in the ninth century, 
but I am inclined to assign it to the eighth century. In their apparatus to the 
Oxford edition, Holmes and Parsons brought forward various readings drawn 
from this MS. ; and as they found out too late that it was an uncial codex, they 
incorrectly numbered it the 23d. 

* A Catalogue of the MSS. of Cardinal Carafa is preserved in the library of 
the Vatican. Compare Blume in his Iter Italicum, III. From this fact we in- 
fer that the MSS. themselves passed from the hands of Carafa to that library. 

9 The subscription to the Proverbs of Solomon deserves special notice : wapor- 
futu ooXopwvroe naqa epdo/arptovra ; which I made out on the fragments of the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus , this MS. thus sharing that honor which the Ro- 
man editors accorded to the Codex Vaticanus alone. 
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original copy than that they should be corrected by the conjectures 
of any one, especially because many places in this MS., which at first 
seemed faulty or mutilated, were afterward found by a collation with 
other MSS. to be complete and entire. For the books of the Pro- 
phets, which, with the sole exception of Daniel, particularly savor in 
this MS. of the genuine work of the LXX, are strangely defective ; 
yet, that what is wanting is with reason wanting and does not belong 
to the LXX, has been ascertained from the old Greek and Latin 
commentaries, and from MSS. in which the deficiencies are supplied 
and marked with asterisks. 

“ A similar course has been pursued also in the notes. Many 
things given here have been derived from the Greek commentaries, 
which are circulated in the MSS., partly mutilated, partly written 
with variations in some places. These have been printed as they are 
found in the original copies, that the reader might have an opportu- 
nity to restore them with the aid of the MSS. according to his own 
judgment. We must state, also, that we have not copied in the Notes 
everything which might have been introduced from the editions of 
others to confirm the readings of the Vatican text by references to 
profane writers, or to supply what is wanting in the LXX ; because, 
being found in books in common use, they may easily be obtained 
from that source. But we have by no means omitted those things in 
the MSS. which served to indicate the diversity of the ancient read- 
ings and of the explanations there called Scholia as being of uncer- 
tain authority, and to corroborate the Vatican reading and to clear 
up its less intelligible passages. 

“ The order of the books in the Vatican codex is nearly the same 
as that which is common among the Greeks, but differs from the or- 
dinary editions in giving the Twelve Prophets first and under a dif- 
ferent arrangement, and then the remaining Four Prophets just as 
they have usually appeared. We infer that this is the right order 
from the circumstance that the early ecclesiastical writers recognise 
and approve it. Though there is no division into chapters through- 
out this codex (in the new edition the convenience of the reader be- 
ing regarded in this matter), yet in the Four Prophets a rather ob- 
scure division appears, very similar to that described by Dorotheas 
the Martyr, who lived under Constantine the Great. 

“ The books of Maccabees are wanting in this MS., and nearly all 
the book of Genesis, this book being mutilated from the beginning to 
ch. xlvii, on account of the destruction of the parchment by great age. 
The book of Psalms, also, from Ps. cv. to cxxxviii. is imperfect from 
the same cause. 
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“ If anything in the present edition shall seem, in the language of 
St. Jerome, mutilated or out of its order ( lacerata vel invent*), be* 
cause those things supplied by Origen and designated by obelisks and 
asterisks are not also distinguished here ; or if any parts shall appear 
obscure and confused, because they disagree with the Latin Vulgate, 
and are clearer and plainer in some other editions, it will be neces- 
sary to remind the reader that the object of this elaborate revision 
was not that this edition should be composed of a medley of the trans- 
lations of those mentioned above (like that which St. Jerome states 
is called by the Greeks k oirqv and by us communis), and correspond 
word for word with the Latin Vulgate, and thus with the Hebrew; 
but our purpose was that it should approach, as near as the ancient 
MSS. would permit, to what the LXX. produced under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. This work made clearer by new emendations, 
and increased by the existing remains of the other translators, will 
contribute not a little toward the understanding of the Latin Vulgate, 
and this no one will doubt who compares the former with the latter. 

“ If these labors shall gain the approbation they deserve from pious 
and learned men, it will remain for them to make acknowledgment 
thereof to Pope Sixtus V, from whom this benefit proceeded ; and 
publicly to beg from Almighty God that He would long preserve to 
us our excellent Prince, and grant him prosperity. And, whereas 
tlie Pontiff has given his every care and thought to the matter of the 
increase and the adornment of the dignity of the Church, and now 
through his influence the Christian Commonwealth being formed 
anew by the best laws and the most sacred institutions, religion awl 
piety being invested with their own splendor by the reestablishment 
of the ancient rites ; we ought not to doubt that he will also promote 
the public good in exercising his great benignity in purging these 
Sacred Books from the stains with which the carelessness or the 
wickedness of men had defaced them, and in sending them forth in the 
most perfect form possible.” 

f 7. We subjoin lastly the Decree of Sixtns V. 

u Be it remembered. Being desirous of providing in every way 
and by all means in our power for the welfare of the flock committed 
onto us, we think it especially pertains to our Pastoral care to see 
that the books of the Sacred Scriptures are freed from every blemish 
and spread abroad in their integrity and purity. Before our eleva- 
tion we studiously and carefully labored for this end according to our 
ability, and from the period when we were stationed of God in this 
lofty watch-tower, we have not failed to keep our eye constantly 
fixed on the same otyect 
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“ Whereas, therefore, in former years our predecessor, Pope Gre- 
gory Xm, of pious memory, at our instance appointed the Old Tes- 
tament in Greek according to the LXX, which the Apostles them- 
selves sometimes used, to be revised on the authority of the most 
perfect MSS ; and the charge of this matter was committed to our be- 
loved son, Antonio Carafa, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, to- 
gether with some other learned men chosen by him for that purpose ; 
and such a revision being now accomplished by the careful collation 
and deliberate examination of a great number of MSS. from the dif- 
ferent libraries of Italy, and particularly from our collection in the 
Vatican ; it is our pleasure and decrelj for the glory of God and the 
good of the Church) that the Old Testament in Greek according to 
the LXX, thus revised and emended, should be received and retained 
to be used chiefly for the understanding of the Latin Vulgate and of 
the Holy Fathers, and we forbid that any one should presume here- 
after to change anything in this new edition of the Greek either by 
adding thereto or by taking therefrom. 

“If any one transgresses our present ordinance, let him consider 
that he will thereby incur the indignation of Almighty God and of 
the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. 

u Given in Rome at St. Mark’s, under the signet of St. Peter, on 
the 8th day of October, A. D. MDLXXXVI, in the 2nd of our Pon- 
tificate. (Tho. Thom. Gualterutius.) 99 

5 8. On two pages at the end of the work are given Addenda to 
the Notes, Animadvertenda, and Corrigenda in the Notes on the 
Psalter and some other parts. The last mentioned relate as well to 
the notes as to the text, and seem not to be given in all the common 
editions, since they have been little heeded by most editors, as Rei- 
neccius, Leander van Ess, even by Holmes and Parsons, and by 
Breitinger. Thus in Dan. 8: 11 we are directed to read {qux&iJ for 
irctQdx^tj ; haQax&t], which is found in the Alexandrian codex, bo 
ing given among the various readings. In Ps. 148: 12 tdQVfitva for 
idQovfjLtra, and in Ps. 118: 173, ^(tenoau^v for have been 

generally corrected already. But there are three corrections which 
we ourselves did not receive, except that they have been given 
among the various readings of the Alexandrine codex. We there- 
fore should read in IV. Bat r. 4: 31, int&rjxe for une&qxe; in Ps. 94: 
8, neiQaofiOv for mxqaG[iOv ; and in Jer. 22: 19, racp {petal for ta(p» 
{portal . 

Other corrections are also found in all the copies, it seems, of the 
first edition, there being passages in the text itself which were altered 
Vol. IX. No. 85. 51 
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with a pen by the editors, but not carefully noticed by those who 
have superintended the printing of the Vatican text Where any- 
thing had thus been changed with the pen by the Roman editors, we 
have generally indicated it in our critical apparatus, as in Vol. II. p. 
60. P8. 46: 5 ; p. 234* Mich. 7: 16 ; p. 241* Jon. 4: 8 ; p. 264. Mat 
2: 17. But of this more particularly hereafter. 

f 9. We now state in what respects we have departed from the 
Vatican edition in reprinting the Vatican text. In the first place, 
the punctuation demanded an improving hand throughout the book, 
it being of such a character as would be pronounced alike obsolete 
and inconvenient for the rea<Mr. This appears in that frequent use 
of the marks so unlike the most ancient Greek MSS., and in the fact 
* that the period is very often employed where it little consists with 
our views. Any page will serve for an example. Thus Gen. 4: 1 


aeqq. In the Homan edition is as follows : 

JtSag Si lytm yvtcuxa avrov. xai ovXXafio too, irexe tot xcut. 
x al tine*. ixrtiodgtjt attigtanot Sid ton tieov. xcu ngooitiyxe text it 
tit aSeXtpot avrov tot apel. xcu iyetero afieX notgip ngofidtmt. xcut 
Si rjt ipyatygetog rip ftp. xcu iyetero geti 1 i rjgepag ipeyxe xcut ini 


rci \t xagnwt rrjg yrjg tivoiat up xvgttp. xcu afieX ipeyxe xcu avrog ano 
ttSt ngcororoxtot re or ngopdrco* avrov, xcu ano r eir oreatmt avrmt. 
xcu eneiSet o tieog ini a§eX xcu ini roig Scigoig avrov . ini Si xcut xai 


ini roig tivoioug avrov ov ngooeoye. 


This in our edition stands thus : 


A Sag Si iytto Eva* rip yvtcuxa atJrOv, xai ovXXafloioa Stexe tot 
Kit*, xai elnet 'Exrt)oaprp attigtanot Sia rov tieov. htai ngogetirjxe re- 
xett tot aSeXtpot avrov rot JffieX. xcu iyetero A pel notgip nyofidrtot 4 
Kduv Si yt iyya£6gerog rip yrp . 8 xai iyetero geti' tigigag ijteyxe Kcut 
ano rtor xagntat rijg yijg tivoiat rip xvgitp * 4 xai A !(kX ipeyxe xai ot- 
to; ano rtd v ngturoroxtat rtdt nyopdrtot avrov xcu ano rtdt oredrmt 
avrtdt. xai inelSet 6 tieog ini A$ek xai ini roig Stdgoig avrov * Hm 
Si Kcut xai im ralg tivoiaig avrov ov nyogeaye. 

Also Gen. 23: 1 seqq. in that edition : 

'Eyitero Si »j oaggag, errj exarm elxoounrd. xoi initiate oafc 
it noXei agfiox, ij iortt it rq> xoiXcig.au. airy eon yefiytdt it rjj yy 
yatadtt, rjXtie Si apyaig xoxpaotiai oagfat, xcu nettitjocu. xcu afeory 
afiyadg ano rov texgov avrov. xai elnet afipadg roig vioig rov yir 9 
Xeycot. ndyoixbg xcu nayeniSygog iyoi eigi get? vgtdt. Sore goi ovt 
xrrjoit ra(pov geti* vgtdt) xcu tidipco rot texyot gov an igov . dnex - 
gitiyoav Si oi viol yir nyog dfiyadg, keyotrtg. gy xv pie. axovoot Si 
if gdtr. ftaoikevg nay a tieov ov el it ygit. it roig ixkexroig gtygeiot# 
tjgtdt tiaxfjot rot texyot oov. ovSelg ydq 9 etc; 
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The above in our work is written thus : 

’Eyerero Si y Zcirj Xa$$ag hrj exaror etxootmra. *xcu dne&are 
Xdfya ir ft oXet Idpfiox, tj iortp er rq> xodoipart * ctvrrj sort XepQtor 
b rjj yg Xatcuzp. tjl&e de '^dfigadp xo\pao&cu Xcttffar xat fter&ijocu. 
*x a# dreorrj Idppadp dno rov rexpov ccvrov • xcu sifter Idfipaap rolg 
vioig rov Xer Xeycer 4 ITdpoixog xcu naQenidripog iyoS eifu (M& vpwr * 
dote pot ovr xrijotr rdcpov pe& vptbr, xcu ftatpoo tor rexpdr ftov an 
ipov. *dnexpi&t]oap de oi viol Xer npog Aftpaap Xeyorreg *Mrj t xvpte * 
axovoor de i/pair. fiaoiXevg nccpd ff*ov ov el ir yptr, er rots ixXexrotg 
prtjpetotg r^uor ffai pop tor rexgor oov • ovdetg yap, etc. 

There are, moreover, very many passages which seemed less cor- 
rectly, others which seemed badly pointed in the Roman edition ; 
the less important of these we have corrected without reminding the 
reader that the Roman edition differs : but in a great many instances, 
particularly in the last part of the work, we have given the Roman 
pointing in our notes. Thus in Ex. 19: 15, for yireo&e hotpot, tpeig 
qpegag pi/ npooeX^rjre yvratxL, we have written r treads hotpot rpeig 
ypegag, prj npogeX&rjrs yvratxL And in Ex. 22: 30, for ovr to notq- 
oetg. tor pooyor oov xcu to npofiaror oov xcu ro vno£vyt6r oov enrd 
ypigag iorcu vno rip prjrepa, etc., we have written ovrce ftoirjoeig tor 
pooyor oov xcu ro npofiaror oov xcu ro vno&yior oov • enra ypepag 
iorcu v . r. p. etc. Also in Ex. 30: 36, we have given odev yrtoodry- 
oopai ooi ixelder • dytor rdip dyitor iorcu vpir. **&vpiapa xara rip 
ovrdeotr ravrrp ov noirjoete vplr eavroig , etc., for offer yrtoo&rjoopcu 
ooi exetd'er. dytor rclr dyttor iorat vplr dvpiapa . xard rip ovrdeotr 
ravrrp ov n. v . i. etc. Cases in which the Roman punctuation has 
been exhibited in the notes are on Ezek. 25: 9, 10. 26: 2. 27: 25, 26. 

In revising the punctuation, however, it has been our principle to 
make no alteration unless the change was very probable. For this 
reason we have left untouched, to give an instance, II. Bao. 22: 12 
xvxXqt avrov q oxtprj avtov oxotog id ax (or. indyvrer er req> iXcug cts- 
pog ; though it seemed better, after the Alexandrine MS., to join 
oxorog vdazoar with what follows it, the Hebrew text also favoring 
this arrangement. Nor have we made any alteration in those pas- 
sages, as Ezek. 21: 12, where emendation was impossible without a 
change in the reading itself. 

In the use of capitals as initial letters, especially in writing proper 
names, we have followed other editors. We have thought it well to 
mark by a capital also the beginning of a discourse, questions, an- 
swers, and the like, the capital thus serving as a sign of punctuation. 
This is not the usage of ancient MSS., but it is hoped that it will be 
approved by the discerning reader. 
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In dividing the text into verses, we have generally imitated the 
example of former editors, who were accustomed to point oiF the 
Greek text according to the Latin copies, from which this practice 
passed also to the Hebrew. The Greek, however, demands a method 
of its own, which we have sought to satisfy, where it seemed impor- 
tant, by giving in a twofold numbering both the Latin and the Greek 
order of the verses. We have adopted the same course where a dif- 
ference of chapters was observed, and we particularly mention in this 
connection the second part of Jeremiah, which we have endeavored 
to enable the reader easily to compare with the Hebrew, in which 
the divisions have a very different order from the Latin. 

§ 10. I proceed to the accentuation. Great pains have been be- 
stowed on the correction of this. In the case of nouns, for example, 
we have written : Amg for amg, av&gaxia for av&gaxia, dgraci for 
agraoi, fiofydr uniformly for | Sotfgdv, tag yag for tag yog , yaXrj for 
yaXq, ygvna and yvna for ygvna and yuna, yopoQ for yofiog , both of 
which are found in the Homan edition, dwaatior for dvvdctcov and 
catganmv for aaTpdjuov and the like, ev&vvav for ev&vvav, ivtdgav 
for eredgav, &sp(iaatgeig for ftegfiaorgeig, &vpa for ftvfia, xrjXida for 
xtjh'da, xU(ia% for xXi[ia%, xpijmdos for xgrjnidog, xgipa everywhere, 
the Roman edition fluctuating between xgipa and xgipa, 1 xvtog for 
xvtog , XaiXaxft for XaiXaxp, Xagov for Xagov , Xeyoig for fieyiotd- 

vag for (jieyiotdvag , fiviav for pvtav, fivcog for pvoog, otrqp vv, restored 
in the Roman edition with the pen, for oayvv, nXijfipvga for nXrjfA- 
fivga, noia always, the Roman edition has both noia and noia, novg 
invariably, the Roman edition has sometimes novg, sometimes novg, 
ngdaig for ngacig, ngecpvtai for ngsafivtai, cxvXa in every instance, 
for it was now and then cxvXa, oxviysg for oxviysg , OfjuXa J for ofiiXa^, 
Cftdgaytiog for ofiagdydog, ctvXoi for orvXoi, ovg for ovg, cytjxiav for 
cyr^x far, oygayidog for oygayidog, oyvgav for oyvgav, tsyvirai for 
rsyvirai, yaga for ywpa, yotbjua and ygii ng for ygiopa and ygicig, 
i pvyog for xltvyog, and other words. 

In adjectives : ft age! a for fiagsia, igv&gdv for igv&gdv, which is 
often found in the Roman edition, Xiva and Xtvag for Xiva and Xivdg, 
nXtjnioi for nXyoioi, yaXxoi, -ofe for yaXxoi, -oig, and so ygvooi, •ovg, 
ojQaia for o ogaia, and so on. 

In verbs: Ivstgag for ivsigag, sctavai for sat aval, ixydvtoai for 
txyavtoci, evps, sinov for svgs, sinov, Xvs for X vs, ngaoos for ngdcas, 

1 It is certain that both modes are found in the ancient MSS., just as Aeschy- 
lus lengthened the iota, and Nonnus shortened it. The former seems to have 
been used in the earlier Greek, the latter in the Alexandrine dialect. 
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jKBp&zor for i v«p**x** ewnmr 9 ovntfg, etc. (as elsewhere owe##), 
and dq>moi (as elsewhere dtptovoi), hare been given in all cases, 1 
moag for waff. Also ilapvrcu, piyedvrcu, mXtj&vvcu, laifwor and 
ovqop for Uopi/roi, eta, xo/iprot, iajyoa^ x&niojvoai, m* 

ojyacu for Kappvoai, etc., sxxlfro*, ovrrptyas, ^ttyov, yp&rat 

for exxljSrai, etc. Also xeQarrvrttg, oppvpreg, oftonrim for xiQarrur- 
w*g eta, ixfkdoai, ixondacu, xQtfidoai for ixfkacou, eta, xmOwfioiocu, 
for -idai, and many similar cases. 1 

In adverbs : inyu£ for &vi/i<£, eta 

Here belong also soch cases as JEx. 11: 9, Jra filrfOvno, where the 
Roman edition has fra nbrOvna ; and Deut 8: 8, 9, dnoaruku, ora- 
cnfaai, which the Roman edition wrongly writes -euUu, -tjacu. 

There were many things needing correction in the names of nations ; 
as, XnaqtuktajL for -area ; Mvaflitcu, JippanriTig, raXuaSitig, 2ko- 
pouring, which were everywhere given -irai, -lug. So also Atwitaj^ 
which was commonly accented AevtiaL. 

Much effort was made that the proper names might be given uni- 
formly with the same accents and breathings; as, JipQdpi* Baqri], 
raoitor rafitQ, Affi&Qa 'Etyait, ’EXsakyr, 'Ehafi, ’Ekaaq), *Ekaa- 
qar, 'EhaovQ, ’Eaefioir, Hqcc^ 'Hoav, Zax%ov , ’Iepiya>, 7s/u?4 'iTjaovg, 
low , 'I<a£a§dog, *Iwiav f ’/mafoxp, Kvyog, Maydoikot, MaQoip, Nowa, 
"Oldoj ’0£iq1, XeXpuota, Xakfi ; also that the same names might not 
appear sometimes with the diaeresis, and sometimes without it ; as, 
Jifuoadaif JiQpa&cup, ’Eq^aiph* *luijL 

But in all these matters the want of uniformity, which exists in 
the Roman edition and in the others, is very great indeed ; and this 
defect extends, as will be shown below, not only to the accents and 
the breathings, but to the letters themselves. 8 Therefore, though we 
have corrected many things, we cannot hope that no traces of the 
inconsistency of the Roman work will yet be found. 

1 For it is better to employ these instead of the contract forms from the root 
EH, though ovriorrov, which 1 have used for ovrdrrog, is not unknown to the 
compare II. JTopal. 2 6: 5. 

* From ittiqda) and wripdrcu we have received both ittipiocu and wsipchnu, 
and likewise o^oprwv, as in II. Hapol. 6: 39 a^aaprwvr*, and a/ua^roSy, 

* In the Roman edition, Nam. 26: 58 afiqttfi and 59 ; bat Ex. 6: 18, 

'jinPQdp. 

9 The Roman edition gives several times and then commonly upfaif*. 

We have uniformly written ; in the Alex. MS. and in the Friderico- 

Augustan, also, it is generally though we have not noticed it everywhere. 

* Sometimes a difference of accent may seem advisable on account of a differ- 
ence of form ; as, Ktomr, Khmw, Kteowv) 4 howv and Qxuhuv) r%wy and ityw. 
We have, however, marked even these with the same accent 

51# 
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It often happened, moreover, that the Roman editors and those who 
followed them, marked the genitive of proper names ending in -a?, 
With the accent -dg. We have, therefore, restored 'Adds in Gen. 36: 
10 seq., just as teXqpag in Gen. 46: 18 stands correct in the Roman 
edjtion* So BaXXag, Gen. 46: 15. MeXydg, Gen. 24: 15, 24. Ma- 
• cexxag, Gen. 86: 86. ’Obfieftag, Gen. 86: 14, 18. 2a> ydg, 1. Chron. 
7: 36. Also dno Maqioijg, which is elsewhere written Maqiod, Ma- 
Qrjod ; and the like. 

In the case of the enclitics, the use of which even in the ancient 
MSS. is by no means fixed, we bare done, we think, what was most 
likely to be correct. 1 

In the Roman edition apafiioop, dtanaptog, xaiye t etc. are written. 
We preferred to write dva (isoor, dn dQyijg. 2 acp* ore, did navxog, 
did xerijg, did ti , mg avQiov, ini to avto, iva tl, xat ye, nq)v ij, to dev- 
teqor, to deibpop, to ngotegop, to nqcol ', to Tayas, and other expressions 
of this class, though the limits of this rule are difficult to define. Far 
in similar cases, as in xa&oXov , dioXov , ovxin , it certainly will ndt be 
proper always to write the component words separately. 8 

The diversity in the breathings, we have already touched upon in 
speaking of proper names. Passing by other cases, such as ebxta 
which we have given for iXixta in Lev. 6: 21, we specially mention 
here the use of the reflexive pronoun avtov , at/rtp, etc. Where one 
would expect this pronoun, according to the custom of most editors 
of the New Testament and of other Greek works, the Roman editors 
with perfect correctness usually employed the demonstrative pronoun 
avtov, avt(p , etc. ; it being highly probable that the reflexive power 
of the pronoun was more frequently overlooked than regarded, at 
least at those periods to which the Greek text of the Old Testament 
and the books of the New Testament belong. 4 This opinion is sup- 
ported both by the authority of the ancient MSS. written with breath- 

1 When tis is used instead of the relative pronoun, it seems now and then to 
have been confounded with the indefinite riff; as, Lev. 14: 35. 21: 17, in ^|pcli 
passages wc have edited tiros (for tiros) avtov and tin (for tirl) idr Equally 
intolerable was Num. 22: 38, dwatds i'oofiai XaXi)oai ti ; we have W'ritten Aolijf- 
oai ti , which is favored by the Hebrew text itself. 

2 But in I. Boo, 2: 29, wc have retained dnaQXfjs, because it seemed necessary 
to refer it to dnaqx^ In the Wisdom of Solomon 14: 23, we have given 

Xojv (from iiuXXos) instead of dXXujv. 

a Thus also for fir) di, which is often found in the Roman edition, we have 
written fitjdL 

* 1 apprehend that many have formed their judgment of the usage of the 
earlier Greeks, also, too much from editions wanting iu accuracy and from MSB. 
of a later age. 
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ings and accents from about the eighth century onward, and particu- 
larly by the fact that in many places where it might be a question 
whether avrov or mvrov should be read, we find an, art, in, not , 
fui preceding, and not atp, ar&\ iy, xa&\ fu&\ On this matter in 
the LXX, compare I. Baa. 9: 5 pvt avrov; 18: IS an avrov; IL 
Baa. 13: 19 in avryg ; IV. Ban. 3: 27 art avrov ; Judg. 3: 28 xar 
avrov; I. Tlagal. 15: 15 in avrovg (the Alex. MS. has i<p iavroitc 1 ) ; 
and of the same nature is II. TlagaL 29: 9 ovx (Alex. MS. ovg) «v- 
rtor. Of these examples the most important are those where one 
would look for the very reverse ; as, IV. Baa. 3: 27. Judg. 8: 23. f 
There are also other cases where no preposition precedes ; from these 
it clearly appears what was the principle of the Roman editors in 
this matter; as, Siracli 27: 25, 'O fidXXtor Mftot elg vxpog ini xtyaXip 
avrov fiaXXH. For this reason those passages also in which they de- 
parted from their own usage, we have thought should be mdde to 
conform to it. Accordingly avrov has been restored for avrov in 
Gen. 41: 11. 46: 1. II. Baa. 1: 11. 15: 14; avrrjg for avrijg II. Baa. 
11: 4. 13: 19; avraj for avtqj Deut. 12: 18. 17: 16, 18. 29: 13; av - 
vcGr for airmv Deut. 25: 2. II. Baa. 13: 19 ; and the same in a few 
other passages with one exception and one only, if I mistake not, II. 
IlaQaX. 8, 1, where the reflexive form has peculiar force. 

There arc other changes depending on the breathing, though not 
made in the breathing itself. In the Roman edition some places are 
found where ovx stands before aspirated syllables, and ovx before 
syllables not aspirated. This seems to have proceeded in very grbat 
measure from the Vatican MS., but that it was done against the judg- 
ment of the editors is seen from the circumstance that they have 
corrected it here and there with the pen; as, Ex. 12: 19, where be- 
* fore BVQE'&ijatrcu, ovx has been restored for ovx. We have, therefore, 
had the other cases also changed. These are nearly as follows : Gen. 
37: 7 ovx ovrt og; Deut. 21: 7 oix icoQaxaatr; III. Baa. 8: 46 ovx 
aftoQt^aorrai ; 1. ¥ EodQ. 8: 66 ovy sycipms#'; II. ¥ EadQ. 3: 13 ovx rp>, 
and 9, 1 ovx ix^Qia^ij; Nehem. 13: 26 ovx P$. 105: 11 ovx vne - 
XeiyOtj; Prov. 29:7 ovx vnaQxei; Sirach 44: 19 ovx evgi{hj, and 
48: 13 ovx vntQtjQsv. We add, as belonging to the same class, II. 
*Ead(>. 6: 11 xa& ipi, and III. Mace. 2: 22 xa& idaq)ovg. 

1 Indeed, where a later period had occasion to use the reflexive pronoun, it 
seems to have preferred the fuller form iavrov to the shorter avrov. Compare 
also Gen. 39: 6, where the Alex. MS. has xa& eavrov instead of xa& avrov which 
stands in the Roman edition. 

2 The reverse of this is infrequent; as, III. Beta. 11: 18 oJrwv; in the 
Alex. MS. avrwv. 
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I omit to give those words in which the iota subscript sometimes 
appears, but which we have written differently from the Roman edi- 
tors ; as, &jr for ijpw for jiQtf, etc., and pass by the fact that we 
have not used the iota ad-script in Aiatfitf, ’fttdi/, 1 where they have 
commonly 8 employed it. 

It has given us much trouble that f iqtaXxvotutof in the Roman 
edition, contrary to usage and not without carelessness, I think, has 
sometimes been added and sometimes omitted; as, Deut. 1: 21, na- 
Qadedax* ijfur; 4: 20, SXafie 6 &tog ; 28: 22, fori if ooi ; Josh. 24: 27, 
dre 'Itjaovg ; 6: 22, toig xataaxontvaaat tlntf ; Judg. 19: 14, tan if; 
L Baa . 17: 8, arep 6 t ]08 tig $ Ex. 14: 14, i&jyaytr nvp og; 23: 22, la- 
rtf naaa ; 26: 18, tixoatf atvXovg ; 88: 10, inoitjatf toig ; Num. 22: 
11, xtxdlvtpcf tip ; Josh. 18: 8, tdatxtf xvQiog. Of such cases I have 
left untouched only those which could be defended by a pause in the 
discdbrse or by some other sufficient reason ; as, Job 86: 16, agog- 
tmqndrtjaef at. We have likewise everywhere restored tixoai, even 
where a vowel follows* The Roman edition conforms to this rule in 
IV. Baa. 16, 2 tixoai ixmv and U. Baa. 8, 20 tixoai afdgtg, but not 
in several other passages ; as, Gen. 6: 8. Judg. 4: 8. I. Baa. 4: 18. 
14: 14. s Indeed, I have learned that with very few exceptions it is 
uniformly given thus in all the most ancient MSS, though Ludwig Din- 
dorf, following the Etym. Magn. p. 297, 51, has adopted a different 
view ; compare Steph. That. Gr. Ling, under tixoai and tixoaierfta. 

§ 11. We next give an account of the more important emendations. 
A*great number of these have been made according to the corrections 
added with a pen in the Roman edition ; 4 and such of them as have 
been disregarded by us in common with other editors will be given 
together. That other things which we have corrected were thus 
written by mistake in the Roman edition, is so evident that it is* 
strange that nearly all who have reprinted that text, should have had 
these things repeated without alteration. In regard to other emen- 
dations made by us and by others, 6 only the smaller part proceed- 

1 This mode of writing is at variance with the usage of the Alex, codex and 
other very ancient MSS. 

2 Commonly, but not always ; as, p. 475 SkSij is found three times, S2&ij but 
once. 

• In this connection and elsewhere Grabe has wrongly given from th8 Alex, 
codex, tXxootv ; again, in other passages, as IV. Baa. 16,2, he has correctly 
written eixoai iriar. 

4 Compare above $ 8. 

2 In this number we ought certainly to include Walton, Lambert Bos, and 
Ernest Grabe. 
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ing in the first instance from us, no one will doubt that they are well 
founded. 

In Gen. 19: 5 we have given ngog ijpag for ng. vpdg; 20: 14, 16, 
dtfyoftio, just as in 28: 15, 16 and elsewhere, for didgaypa ; 21: 21 
with Morin, Reineccius, Ess, the Venice editor of 1822, and with 
others, 1 we have followed the Roman text as printed : it rjj igrjptp. 
xm iXafkr aiiq> r\ pgrtjg ywaixa tx yaga* aiyvntov. But in some 
copies, perhaps not in all, yaga* has been introduced with the pen 
after igrjfity and ex (pagdr has been changed into ex rfjg. Both cor- 
lections approach near to the Alexandrine MS. and are favored by 
much additional testimony, except that most authorities have yrjg, with 
the Alexandrine MS., instead of v rjg $ 23: 8, ’Eygoir, which presently 
follows in v. 20, we have written, for 'Eygt&p ; 27: 45, tm* dvo vpdiv 
for t . d. Tjfuor ; 83: 18, nagttipalB for nagwiXafts ; 86: 37, 2a pad a, ac- 
cording to the correction of the pen, for oapaa ; a 41: 1, im to v notapov 
for ini not n.\ 50: 13, Mayip, as it stands twicb 46: 20, for Maystg. 

Ex. 10: 26, T<p #a<p ypdt for t. &. vpdh ; 30: 33, og at dqj for rig 
a* 8<p; 33: 16, pt& gprir for p. vpriv ; 34: 11, ivtiXXopai for ivreX- 
Xmpai ; which had already been corrected in the Roman edition ; 35: 
7, qgv&godanopipa, as it had twice occurred before, for jjQv&gwdara)- 
piva\ 35: 13 I have not changed, but the second rovg which is want- 
ing in some of the authorities of Holmes, has been erased with the 
pen in the Roman edition. Lev. 8: 26, iXaflev, the Roman editors 
had put xeu before this, but afterward cancelled it with the pen ; 18: 
3, in avrjj t after the correction by the pen, for in avrrjg. Num. 1: 
10 we have written ftudaoaovg, just as it is found in four instances 
in ch. ii. and vii, for (pa&aoovg; 1: 13, as in 2: 27 and twice 

in ch. vii, for yayai'qX ; 6: 20, atgOvylov for OTtj&tjnov, 7: 42, ’EXioaq p, 
which precedes and follows, for iXetodg*; 10: 19, JZovgiaadcu, as in 
2: 12. 7: 36, 41, for oovgioedat ; 10: 22, viog ! Epwvd , as in 2: 18. 7: 
48, 53, for viog oepiovd (a different person is intended in 34: 20, 
2aXapifjX viog 2eptovd) ; 14: 29, iyoyyvaav for iyoyyv'Qav ; 16: 1, 7<r- 
odaQj as in some cases before, instead of 'loaug ; 21: 14 seq., XEtpd$- 
govg for yipappotv ; 26: 39, dtjpog 6 2ovdaXat, just as it stands cor- 

1 Nor does Breitinger mention it. Holmes seems thoughtlessly to have it in 
his text; for he docs not speak of the alteration with the pen, as he usually docs 
in other cases. It is strange that he made his apparatus agree with the text as 
printed, and not as it stands corrected with the pen. 

3 Breitinger in his Prolegomena less correctly says on this place that JZapad 
was given instead of 2alapd by a typographical mistake. For as 2apadd (not, 
as in the Alex. MS, SSaXnpa) preceded, so in this passage 2apadd ought to have 
been given. 
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rect in the foot-note, except that r is confounded with 6, for 8. o. 
oovdaXav ; 28: 4, to nqm for to tongm, 33, Atkeip we have always 
given, as it stands in the Homan edition both in Ex. 25: 27 and in 
Num. 33: 10 ; on the other hand in 33: 9 it was written auUp; 33: 14* 
15, as everywhere previously, we have edited 'Paqjideiv for $a<ptd(r ; 
34: 8, as in 13: 22, for ipa&. 

Deut. 2: 13 seq., ZaQsd, as in Num. 21: 12, for ^aqitj in the latter 
place the Alex. MS. has Jape, and in the former it fluctuates between 
Jape and Japer ; 4: 43, jToAaad, as it had preceded, for yaXadft ; 14: 
17, rteXexdva, as in Lev. 11: 18, for rtekaxava; 14: 8, ptjQvxdtai, as 
in Lev. 11: 26, for fiayvxatcu; Ess gave by corruption pvfnjxdtcu; 
in both passages the Alex. MS. has avapaQvxatai ; 28: 29, o>£ et tie, 
as we have corrected, for rngei tig ; 28: 57, yoQiov preserved by the 
Alex. MS, we have left untouched, but in the Homan edition it has 
been changed with the pen to xoqiov ; 29: 18, tivog rj thdvoia i^ixXtr 
rev for tivog rj d. i&'xhvov ; it was already corrected i^ixXive v with 
the pen ; Breitinger is wrong in ascribing i^exhvav to the Roman 
edition and i&'xlivov to Morin as an emendation ; in Walton and Bos 
and from them in Ess it stands, tivog r\ diav. i$ixfovev ; 82: 89, accord- 
ing to what follows, we have restored dnoxtevm, which also the Alex. 
MS. has, for dnoxtiwta ; Walton and Bos preferred dnoxteivm. 

Josh. 2: 19, we have written qpeig de for ifieTg dt; 7: 12, iyevrj&t]- 
cav for iyewri&rioav ; 13: 22, 2?e'a>p, as in every previous case, for 
(lalwQ; 14: 13 seq., 15 seq., ’Ieyowij, as elsewhere very frequently, 
for ieyovrj and ieyovtj ; 15: 63, rjdvrao&rjoav, as also Ess after other 
editors, for tjdvvu&rjoav, which Holmes strangely retains ; Reineccius 
and others have given ^dwr^rjoav. 

Judg. 1: 24, /tei^ov r^uv for A. vpiv; 3: 8, XovoaQOa&aifi before 
err] for xovgccq( jafraip, as it precedes in the same verse and follows 
three times in v. 10 ; 5: 1, \<ta.v for i]<mv; 6: 3, dvt'flatvov for avefiai- 
vav ; 9: 23, yfretijaav, as corrected with the pen in the Roman edi- 
tion, for rj&huutv ; Holmes has absurdly kept this, and gives no va- 
rious reading with it; 11: 24, xXrjQOVopijoofiev, according to the cor- 
rection with the pen, for xXtjQovopijoiofJiev ; 16: 9, atvrtmov we have 
put for GtinitvoVy comparing 15: 14. Lev. 13: 47, 59 ; the Alex. MS. 
uniformly exhibits the latter form, and we ourselves have not altered 
it in the Prophets; 18: 14, o ti for on, the Alex. MS. having n; 
20: 6, ifiehoa, as already restored by the pen in the Roman edition, 
for ipekrjoa ; xxi, we have always given *Ia$eig r aXaad ; the Roman 
edition has in the same chapter sometimes ’Iafig jT., as in vv. 9, 14 ; 
sometimes 1 Iafiug as in vv. 8, 10, 12. 
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Roth 6: 11, j£ua* y ns everywhere before, in the place of Xiav. 

L Baa. 8: 20, diudaei, after the pen in the Roman edition, for 3i- 
xdag; 10; 5, with Reineccius, Ess, and others, we have restored 
d*dottjft€^ as in the Alex. MS, for dtdaropa ; 25: 10, nenXgBvfifutoi^ 
according to the correction with the pen in the Roman edition, for 
mmlq&vfiipoi ; 25: 29, it&edvfurt], as we have edited, for eYdedvpeVfy 
which, absurd as it is, has been copied by Ess ; 25: 35, gperioa for 
jgdtiaa; compare above § 8, on Ps. 118: 173. II. Baa, 3: 10, Btjg^ 
aafiut as elsewhere often, for fagoefee ; 18: 4, vfuop for ijfidhr $ 23: 4, 
or for ov, as restored by the pen in the Roman edition, but still over- 
looked by Ess. III. Baa. 2: 23, dgyiazgdtrtyog, as elsewhere, for 
* 4 lW*gdrtiyog ; 3: 3, aahofiair for aaXofww by the correction with 
the pen in the Roman edition ; 3: 36, Qixodopqaov for tgxodoft^aot ; 
4: 12, tx Bq&odv for ixpf&odr ; 7: 35, tag inagvatgeig for t. two- # 
gdotgtg; 12: 24, ngog tovg dfcXcpoig ifidir for a . r. a. rjftap; 13: 11, 
xir^xit for xarqpn? ; 13: 20, im rijg tgantXfjg for s. tijs re rp., in the 
Roman edition the ft being erased ; 15: 23, dwactua, as immediately 
after in 16: 5 and 28, for dtpaatia ; 16: 28, JSt/ptp Noa/fi- xai for 
ovQup. waotp xai 1 } IV. Baa. 8: 8, 9 we have twice given demoting, 
the Roman edition in the former verse nag, in the latter -• tag ; 16e 
10 we have written 0aXya&<ptXXaadg for ^aXyaq^tXXaadg ; 19: 25, 
avrqyayop, as restored by the pen in the Roman edition, for tiyayop ; 
19: 28, ip toig for ix trig, which Ess left unchanged ; 19: 30, ofxotr, 
after the correction with the pen, for oixat; 21: 4, to opofia for tqi 
orofta, which Ess reprinted without alteration ; 22i 19, oaa iXdXgaa 
for oaa iXdXqaag, the <r, though crossed out with the pen in the Ro- 
man edition, is retained by Ess. 

L IlagaX. 2: 9, 'ItgafurjX, as read in vv. 26, 27, and already cor- 
rected in this passage with the pen, we have given for UgafiaijX ; 5: 
23, BaaX 'Egpcw, as elsewhere, for fidaX, ig/mr; 18: 1, /Yd, as else- 
where, for ytd. II. IlagaX. 3: 16, dafiig, as it follows in 4: 20. 5: 9, 
for davig > 18: 7, XaUitto for XaXgtfo ; 18: 21, xpevdsg for axpevdeg, 
though the u was already obliterated with the pen ; 30: 18, ’/ooayap 
xai ZafiovXcop for looayag. ZafiovXoip ; 36: 22, Kvgov , as already al- 
tered by the pen, for xt/piotr. 

X/Eodg. 4: 56, cpgovgovci, as we have corrected with others, for qppo- 
govai; 9: 12, ot^uaaav for atgtmtap. II. *Eodg. 2: 61, ixXg&rj for 
ixKXy&q ; 4; 10, to xataXomop for to xardXmop ; Neh. 1: 9, diaa- 
ttogd vpcov for 17 3. g/jKov; 2: 18, exp a ram &rjoav for ixxgarcutod'ijaap } 

1 at xvvts in 111. Baa. 20: 20, we have not altered. Others, as Reineccius and 
Holmes, have written, oi xvvee. 
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8: 22, ardQeg *EK%s%aQ we have written ; so al90, as it seems, in the 
Roman edition, sx*****^ but Ess with others gate in ; 4: 11, 

yovevaoaper, as we have given it, for gxapevamfup ; 10: 80, rijg ygg f after 
the correction of the pen, for toig yr\g 9 which even Holmes with others 
retained. Tob. 1: 7, avrd ip IsQOGoXvfioig for a* elg Uq. ; 2: 7, oqv- 
{ op, as was corrected with the pen, for eigi^ag ; 3: 9, ijftdg for vpag; 
8: 10, mgre, according to the correction with the pen, for og re. 1 Ju- 
dith 6: 5, jtpiuSr for dfipdfA; 9: 6, efcrar, after the alteration with 
the pen, for tin * ; Esther 6: 7, up efdei for to sfdet, which Ess re- 
tains; 8: 14, ip Zovaoig for ex ooiootg, the ix also being found ia 
Ess. 

Job 3: 25, idedotnur for irMoenup; 5: 15, drtihmto is our. cor- 
rection for dnmXoerto ; 9: 4, we have given dwcmctt, and the same 
* stands in the Roman edition, but the iota subscript has almost disap- 
peared, and hence Holmes, Ess, and others, have given diarota, with- 
out the iota ; 9: 14, dicing"* l for diungipec;* 18: 11, odvtat, as cor- 
rected by the pen, for ciUwac, which Ess retained; 18: 17, dniXotro 
for amvXotto ; 19« 2, aoujoere for *oufatfte > 21: 31, drranodoioct for 
drtaKadwm ; 25: 5, oehpy for GtXqtti ; 30: 14, x^ttoc for nexgiPcUj 
by a correction with the pen ; 39: 24, ogyg * OT 5 8, for 

ypag- 

Ps. 6: 2, for iXXeylfa ; 9: 29, ipidgg, as Ess correctly gave, 

the Roman ed. trefya. Bos, Reineccius, and Holmes eredgu ; 21: 9, 
twadt oo by our correction for troaaro ;• 84, 26, [uyaXogfaporovPTeg 
for pvyalboQQiftAOVPTeg ; 42: 1, avdgeonov^ by an alteration with the 
pen, for frpopwxov ; 44: 6, with Walton, Bos and others, I have omit- 
ted fjiov before rov flaaiXeag, 47: 5, we have given of paodtig for ot 
Qua. t rjg ygg ; this addition, though found in the Alexi MS., being 
cancelled by the pen of the editors themselves; 67: 22, rgtxog for 
VgiXog; 77: 1 , ngogixeTB for ngogiax* *«; 88: 1 , 'logaijXirg for iagatp 
Xi&q ; 50, (Spooag for (Sfuoaag ; 89: 14, svipgapdeitj^ep with Walton, 
Bos, and the rest, we have left unchanged ; Reineccius thus points : 
iffuor. EtHpQav&eiqfiep, ar & ; but the Roman edition has it erased 
with the pen, and does not recognise it in the Notes* Compare the 


1 In Tobias 7‘. 3, in Nivevr), I have made no change \ Holmes, after the Alex. 
MS, gave #V NiPtcy, but quotes ex from the Vatican codex. 

» It was my judgment that ov& cue in Job 9.11, ought not to be altered, though 
Holmes, Ess, and perhaps others, have edited ds. 

* Other words of this class, as icgiv for 7rgos } aydjpoiroff, apoOgw7rog } etc. have 
not been given in this list* 
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Alex. MS.; 1 101: 4, ovptqtQvytpyar for atmyqvyusw, 101: 28 and 
103: 29, ixkwpmtouf for ixxkmpovaip* 

Prov. 6; 14, we have given dtearQctppivg xaq&la for 8tsGTQappipg 
xmgdia; 24: 21, pqdtTtQty for pf]& *Wp<p ; 25: 3, dve^eleyxrog for 
oM^Hayioe ; 29: 2, iyxatpiaZopirmr for iyxoapia fapivow ; 29: 9, xp/- 
Mi for xpmt ; 29: 27, ad<x<p, according to the correction with the pen, 
for dwMuqp ; 33: 20, d voaoTtjg for dronoihfi, 

EocL 5: 17, nub for noub ; 6: 10, iayvgotigav for ioyvgontQOv. 
Snag SoL 5: 11, iXarcu for ilarcu* Wisdom Sol. 15: 18, apola for 
CTPO i g ; 16: 16, ip iox*i for ip iayyH. Sirach 4: 17, duargappipwe, 
after the alteration with the pen, for duarQapiriog, and na&ila for 
mils?; 4: 81, ixttmpipi] for ixtstaypfpt] ; 11: 12, iayyi again for 
sfgvw; 12: 11, gxilm^cu for gwla$e; 22: 11, we have restored i$&un 
yog before gxof, which was evidently dropped by mistake in the Ro- 
man edition; 27: 14, noXvogxov we have edited for nohoQxov ; 80: 
9, aipnadjop for evp*ou[op ; 30: 15, 16, vyuia and tryuiag for viyti'a 
and vtydag ; 32: 12, xa& evgepa for xa&evgtpa ; 32: 25, xgirq for 
Xftrg ; s 37: 6, dpprjpop^o^g for apvtjpoovpyg ; but Ess, after others 
bad corrected, mpptjpop tvogg; 38: 16, irag^eu for &ap$e; 39: 7, xa- 
t mtOmm for xatev&vni; 39: 13, dgaxovaart for eigaxovaere ; 46: 12, 
imxcuaXlaoaofUPOP for apruutraXaaaopepop ; 51: 2, aamWo? for 
divolcia^y and potj&og, from the correction by the pen, for florftae. 

Hoe. 14: 3, we have given prj etnapep for prj emopev. Mich. 5: 4, 
iojvi again for iayyu ; 6: 14, nagadodycoprcu for n<zgad<o&i]Gorra i ; 
7: 16, aMoxaHpu&yottai, as corrected by the pen, for a/roxmqporfj/oo- 
7: 17, oqp*? for o<p$e. Joel 2: 4, wg ogaoig for 8g ogaotg ; 2: 16, 
maotov for pmot dt ; 2: 30, 3ohh» for dcioa* ou 4 Jonah 4: 8, JJJr, as was 
changed by the pen, for &b. Habak. 3: 8, dgyiG&tfg for (agy^G&ifg ; 
3: 9, tov imxaXeia&cu for r. imxaktio&e, found also in Ess. Hag. 1: 
6, dgtjpiyxar* for eigepiyxate. Zachar. 7: 11, rjnei&rjGap for jJnW&a*- 
ear. Mai. 2: 17, nogd^vpaptr, after the alteration with the pen, for 
nago^vpapep. 

Isaiah 1: 8, nohogxovpiprj for nohovgxovperrj ; 4: 1, qpaiv twice for 
v pair; 5: 5, xa&ekdS for xateX a> ; 8: 10, pe&* ypcor for pe&* vpcov; 9: 


1 We have not changed ayaAJUaotyudu in Ps. 94: 1 . Holmes and others write,. 
dyaXjUaaolps^tt. 

3 In Ps. 118: 129, 1 read £&(>£i Wtjqsv without alteration; Holmes thought this 
should be iSwpvvtfQ&r. Compare next page, note 2. 

8 It seemed that peoomugib in Sirach 34: 21 ought not to be changed. Henry 
Stephens in his Themuarus Graec. Ling, preferred with others to write ptooltogwv. 

4 It appears that Lambert Bos first corrected these passages in Joel. 

Vol. IX. No. 35. 52 
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6, avraranavoercuy after the correction with the pen, for owanavae- 
t at, and ^ooxrj&^oovzai for poaxip&TjGovrcu ; 9: 7, A avid for dafiid ; 
15: 8, Mmafiiudog, according to the emendation with the pen, for 
fiwafiemdog ; 16: 4, duoxovzog for dmxovzeg ; 19: 3, vofiog ini vofidv 
for vofi. L vop . ; 33: 18, we have not received oi ovvefiovXevovzeg, 
which in the Roman edition was formed from oi ovfiftovXevorreg ; 34: 
2, za i&vrj we have given for za eftvei ; 38: 2, to i%ov for rsfyo? ; 40: 
18, opowipau for dfioioifiau ; 41: 23, ineoxopeva for inexdfuva ; 42: 

24, rig for oig ; 43: 28, anoXiocu for ana oXiaai ; 53: 10, if date 1 was 
retained, I thought it necessary to write vpidv for rjfmv; 61: 3, xaza- 
07 oXip for xatd ozoXijv. 

Jer. 11: 20, for nQo at we corrected, ngog at; 2 15: 11, xarev&wo** 
too? we have put instead of xa&ev&vvovzajv ; 31: 33, ovx inoirjoax 
aide. 8 and for ovx inoitjo'av, at de and ; 39: 17, zjj io% m again for vg 
ionyei ; 45: 27, ^Qoir^oav for ygcoxhjoap. Lam. 3: 26, \pv%Q for ; 
3: 31, oixzetgqoei for oixrtjQtjoei ; 4: 21, anox^eig for dnoxeetg. Ep. 
Jer. 1: 19, to? ifiazaj^dv for to ffc. 

Ezek. 17: 17, iv xaqaxofioXia ; Ess was careful not to add the iota 
subscript, which had been omitted here by the Roman editors ; 18: 

25, xazevOvvei in the second instance in which this verb occurs, for 
xarev&vvei; this verse ought to have been emended according to v. 
29 ; 23: 21, ineoxe tyw for intoxi i//w ; 25: 7, x<oqo5v for ; 26: 4, 
Xemnezgiav, as in v. 14, for Xionezglav ; 4 40: 22, 26, 31, 34 and 43: 
17, xXipaxzijgoiv and xXiftaxztjQeg, by the correction with the pen, for 
xXquaxr.; 41: 15, xazomo&ev for xazdmo^ev ; 45: 7, ta oqul t a for 
za ogia rag; 45: 17, iv zoig oaffiazoig for iv raig oa§§. Dan. 5: 4, 
Xi&ivovg for Xrfttvovg ; 6: 25, iv ndoy zg yjj for iv naoi zjj yjj, which 
Ess reads without change. 

: I. Macc. 2: 66, noXefirjOet noXefiov for noX. noXefiog ; 3: 37, rag xa - 
zaXeiqi&eiaag for t. xazaXqiq>{h]oag ; 3: 45, xardXvfia for xazaXvpgxz ; 
3: 49, Uqc oovvqg for Ugoovvr^g ; 4: 45, ineneoev avzoig for in avztjg ; 
7: 23, t d iOvri for za t&vei, which Ess leaves unaltered; 9: 48, m- 

1 That there is no want of care here appears from the Commentary of the 
Roman edition, which gives : [Ah' Suite negi djuagriag]. So both St Jerome 
and St Cyril read. Some MSS., however, have Jwrct*, which is found also in 
Justin Martyr. 

2 anotxioxh], in Jer. 13: 19, has received no change either atfthe hands of the 
Roman editors or at our own. In like mdnner elsewhere in their edition i£oX6- 
dpevotv, evoimdy, 'ivrjotv are given. Sonie hare corrected, diryxMh], i$<o- 

Xidgtvaer, evvjdui&rj. ifcqgtvvTjocr* 

• I incline to think that Grabe more properly writes, AldL 
4 In Ezek. 28: 24, 1 have left oxoXuty untouched ; others have written, oxdXoip. 
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nytitper for famdyoer ; in the Roman edition itself it seems to have 
been an tp, not an «, but half the letter wa9 broken off; 1 15: 10, at 
dvpdpmg for at fordpug. II. Macc. 9 : 24, rip yc igav for r. yoi grp ; 
11: 4, raig pvgtdot for r. pivgidou ; 18: 15, ngtarevorra for ngcorev- 
torta ; 14: 8, dprjxorrtor for dnptortar; 14: 42, dXtrrigiotg for aliyny- 
giotg ; 15: 4, in dnoyrpaptivta* the letters q>rp are written over an 
erasure, but I do not see what stood there before ; 15: 30, ngorrayco- 
rump for ngancryonorrjg. III. Macc. 1: 23, ^ce^gaXeiag for Vargas l- 
Xeojg ; 3: 16, dXnrjgioap again for dXrptjgttap; 4: 2, oXi&gtar, by the 
correction with the pen, for oXcrglav ; 4: 5, nemrxaafitwav for nsmj- 
xaofi/ptof; 5: 19, ayrjoytpai for fjyt]OX * vca ; perhaps, however, some 
will think that the form rjytjoyfpat, to which the reading of the Alex. 
MS. rjytoytpcu approaches very near, ought not to be quite disap- 
proved. 

Moreover w6 have restored Mwvoijg in several instances, as in Jer. 
15: 1. Mich. 6: 4; dvdgtta, Xetrovgyta as in I. FlagaX. 28: 24, 26, 28. 
24: 3, which the Roman edition commonly exhibits, for Miaow, ar- 
dgta, Xeirovgyna ; also in Gen. 5:- 9, ivfrrjxorra, as in v. 17, for tw- 
n yxorra. We regret that we have not done this in every instance. 
I think it would have been better also not to receive the double forms 
Sfarog and itrparog, at'paog and atrraog. But it will not be possible 
to reduce most or all the cases of this class to one and the same form, 
unless a new and exact revision of the whole text is undertaken. 
For though the diversity may seem rather a light matter which ex- 
ists between fa rygeia and £wygt'a, dgyia and agyei'ct , vtregtjqiavi'a and 
vmgriydvtiay* yaviapeg and xavtoreg , yXidwveg and yXtdoveg, fvgepia and 
evgypta, ovoTTjfia and ovorepia, yvXdooHv and yvXdrretv, and the like ; 
the strange difference in the proper names involves extreme difficulty. 
This is sometimes so great, that one would doubt whether the words 
designated the same thing ; it commonly shows itself in a very free 
interchange or doubling of letters, especially kindred ones, and also 
in a change of syllables. The following are examples : Afitvnfi and 
A(hmpi, A^eooai and Afteaaai, A\i$ga\* and Apigcift, AyipteXey and 
Api^eXey, Ayivaup and Ayipoopi, Avvav and Avv , BaXrap and BaX - 
rap, Bcu&Xeept and BrjftXeeph Be&aapivg and Bai&aapvg, Bagtpi(o& 

1 I. Macc. 14: 9 is a similar passage, where Ess gave xdd'rjvro. The Roman 
edition has ixd&tjVTo, but the e in our copy is pale and faded almost away. 

2 Since in the earlier books vmg^tpaytia is generally found, afterward [as on 
Prov. 8: 13] in our notes giving the reading of the Alex. MS., i * mtgrjtfavia y wo 
have commonly stated that the latter stands in the Roman text itself. But the 

' Alex. MS. docs not always exhibit this word iu the some form ; compare Amo* 

8: 7. 
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Kadrjg and Katyn, and r^o*, rift a a* and redom*, 

*Etya& and 'EdQaei*, 'IttyaeX and ’/cfyaipl, Isoaepov and ’Ieoocuf wo, ' 
Kiueo* and Kttiaia*, Kioto* Kiooto* and Knew, Mayedd to and 
Mayyedo, Madmn and Madia*, MaXaa and MaaXa, Maqipja and 
MaqiGa, Mekyiifl. and MeXyuX, Meqaqi and Moqoqu, Mrjdem and M$- 
dm, Mndet* and Modeup, Ni*evrj and Ni*evi, Na&i*ip and Na&a- 
np, t)povoi 'Opovcet and © Mown, 'Paxpaxtje and 'Paflo ccxtjs, Payav 
and *Paya*, Xempafovcup 1 Xenyapovcu* and EatpaQOvdip,* XtjXop 
and Xtjka, Xidoy* and Seido*, XoXopto* XaXopa* and XaXnpo*, 
ipaXXog and <P*klovf, &iam* and &etoat*, Xetieip Xertmp and Xw« 
reieip, Xaqpi and XaQpei. Though this diversity is a circumstance 
of great importance in treating the question of the unity of the whole 
Greek version of the Old Testament, and it is not fully certain 
whether books composed in Greek are to be conformed to the same 
law as those translated into the language, I am yet confident that 
these names in most cases by a careful revision will one day appear 
very different from what they now do. For the present we were 
obliged to content ourselves with having pointed out a way to emend 
f the Greek, which is often free from obstacle, by giving in foot-notes 
under the Roman text, the readings of the Alex. MS. and occasion- 
ally those of the Friderico- Augustan and the Parisian Rescript, but 
critical readers will well understand that even the most excellent 
MSS. do not always give the same name and word under the same 
form. 1 

[To be concluded.] 


1 In IV. Baa. 18: 34, we have confidently corrected, ^enrpaqovaip, which else- 
where invariably appears, for -ovqa-. 

2 In Isaiah 36: 19. 37: 13, we have restored *E7t(pa^ovajp for *Eittpftovaip, 
since this word had been given everywhere, as IV. Baa. 18: 19, with the diaere- 
sis. Moreover, a strange diversity of readings exists in the parallel passages, 
IV. Baa. 18: 19 and Isaiah 36: 37. They certainly cannot have been written in 
this way by the same translator. 

* I cannot leave this discussion without briefly stating how far the editions of 
the LXX, for the greater part servile copies of the Vatican edition, are from be-* 
ing such a revision of the editio princeps as we ourselves have undertaken, or at 
least have projected and recommended. In the edition of Reineccius many things 
have received the correction they needed, but errors enough of the same nature 
still remain untouched; as, Lev. 8: 26, xak tlapev, Num. 26: 35 (39), dfjpoe 6 
JovtoMv- Dent. 4: 43, raXmd&-, 14: 17, nelaxSva ; I. Sam. 25: 10, ntnhrjdv- 
piro», etc., also with the approval of Holmes and Ess, Xdqov, Dent, xiv, and Id- 
pov, Lev. xi; Avvdv , Gen. 14: 13, and Avvav, Gen. 14: 24, etc. Of the work of 
Holmes we shall speak hereafter ; a very important case of ignorance or careless- 
ness in his edition we have adduced above on Josh. 9: 23. But a recent edition, 
now in general use, particularly demands our notice, I mean the stereotyped 
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ARTICLE IX. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. 

▲ POPULAR LSCTURS OK THR OKR HUKDRKD AND TRUTH PIAlK. 

9 

B j B. B. Edwards, late Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 

To a ship’s company, sailing by night, in a narrow channel, with 
rocks on either hand, nothing is so grateful as a light on shore. It 
is sometimes hidden by the motion of the ship, by the intervention of 
a high billow, or of a thick mist. How anxiously does the man on 
the watch strain his eyes till that blessed light reappears. What a 
thrill of joy is felt by all on board. It is a little object, hardly twink- 
ling in the darkness. But the clouds have prevented for several days 
the taking of any observations, and the safety of hundreds may be 

edition of Lcandcr van Ess, published by Karl Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1824. It 
Is stated in the title Juxta exemplar originate Vaticnnum Romae editum 1587 quoad 
textmm aeeuratismme et ad amuseim recusum ; and it is true that to an incredible de- 
gree even the evident mistakes of the Vatican edition have been faithfully ad- 
hered to. This fact has been shown above by numerous passages, and it will 
be perfectly clear to any one who will compare with a copy of Ess the list of fur- 
ther corrections now given. There are also so many errors to which it may assert 
an exclusive claim, that in the matter of these it far surpasses the Roman edition. 
We subjoin a few instances from the earlier books : Kvqvwv, vavxrj for ravrg^ iv 
rtft j (ctjpae, ol is omitted and elsewhere 9 , ijtitiv is written without the iota sub- 
script, vifaodt for vtipao&ai, \hyag for thypof, t>%pakx)Tbvoav without the 
iota subscript, fieri vfiotv, fufr avrov , in t trr/oei, xtparujTrjs tori, owopiflp. pia- 
th/rrfc rj, or for to, tin tv, avt<#v y o atitXyot, om'odity, txaxarov, Moveqg often for 
Jt foivoTjS, tonioayfia, dvfyaijr or, itiov, ol for oi, t 6 fuotiv, titty vy tv, xvpipc, rjfic rp- 
rrpes for q/ia^rtrt, tzottov for roirov, itivfuuov . xai aya&rj, Ztigt, yiXitiate, tmp 
•vxtythrov, ovx yap, fit ri vfiHv, rat oyitiaxot, t^oXoO^tvott, yeiqtuv, tv nttiait 
%aA*t*at, noXXaxTft, xtjv wop, oTtvrjQa for novr^a, tv oyotviog, too noleojt, nad'g 
for (lath], era for ava, txjv for oryv, n for t it, *a* yofiov for fit] yofiov , ol hunt], 
tntorptiffT], xara for fitra, owrjx&tj for ewfix&yoav, tQqrjoaro, ra aifia, ra ay*a. 
Ofie 1 , titoojot for tiitoojos, rott xothag , 01 titcnrortia, yivowai , ai novoi , etc. The 
accents, moreover, in very many cases are wanting throughout the work 5 I have 
seen pages on which above twenty are missing. The Editio Paritina in Greek 
and Latin, for which we are indebted to the labors of J. N. Jagcr, is so slovenly 
a production, that in the Gottingen GeUkrte Anzeigen for 1840, 1. p. 467, Liicke 
with good reason said that a person not wholly disqualified for critical studies 
could learn from this book as from no other, in what manner It ought not to be 
edited. 

52 * 
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depending on that small bright speck, scarcely larger than a glow- 
worm. 

The object dearest to the prisoner jvho has been long immured in 
a dungeon, is the single pane of glass, high up on the wall, which lets 
in an uncertain and flickering light. It seems to be the only object 
that connects him with the outward world. He can sometimes see 
the wing of the bird that casts a momentary shadow upon it, or the 
topmost branch of a tree swaying to and fro, reminding him of the 
freedom which all objects in nature enjoy except himself. By its 
feeble ray lie can see to notch his name on the wall, and the weari- 
some nights and days of his captivity. It whispers to him, not only 
what he has lost, but what he may hope to regain. Possibly it is 
the only thing which keeps him from sinking into total despair. It 
is a very little object, but it has wondrous powers of consolation. 

Not wholly dissimilar, we may suppose, was the experience of the 
ancient pious patriarchs and prophets. Not altogether unanalogous 
were their feelings as they looked down the tract of ages and saw the 
star that was to arise in Jacob. It seemed like a little speck far off 
over the billows of time. Sometimes it wholly disappeared ; often it 
was very dim. The waves of doubt and unbelief interposed dark 
objects between it and the beholder. Faith was often lost in sense; 
and the world was a gloomy prison into which no ray of hope was 
cast from a distant futurity. Most men saw nothing but a dim out- 
s line of clouds and sky gathering into a deeper darkness. But the 
bright object was there fixed as on an immovable shore. When the 
vision wa9 clear and a celestial illumination was imparted to the soul, 
there was not, indeed, the full assurance of faith, but there was the 
reality. It was not a phantom that moved before the eye of Abra- 
ham and David. They saw the day of Christ and were glad. Mo- 
ses was not bewildered with a false light. A surrounding world of 
polytheists, countrymen protfe to every other worship but that of God, 
an outward dispensation with its numberless ceremonials and symbols, 
and intervening ages long and dark could not hide the form of that 
greater prophet that would lead his people to the true Canaan. 
There was dimness, yet certainty, hope not absolute and perfect, yet 
real and consolatory. 

These Messianic anticipations, as entertained by the pious He- 
brews, may not be an unprofitable theme for a few moments’ conskh 
eration. They are denounced by many professing Christians at the 
present day as wholly destitute of foundation. By others they are 
secretly rejected. Those who are accustomed to regard them as maW 
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ters of undoubted belief, maty still not find it useless to review the 
grounds on which they rest. 

L My first remark is, that we should be cautious lest we transfer 
our own views and feelings, sitting as we do in heavenly places in 
Christ, to those who lived in the twilight or early dawn. No rule of 
interpretation is more important and none is more frequently violated, 
than this. Would we gain satisfaction from the study of the Old 
Testament, we must put ourselves as far as possible, in the circum- 
stances, in the exact position of the men whose language and viewB 
we would understand. We have no right to affix an interpretation 
upon their words, which it was not possible for them to entertain. 
Now if there be any fact which i9 obvious on the whole face of the 
Scriptures, it is that they are a series of revelations — the morning 
light increasing into perfect day, the germ small and delicate, imper- 
ceptibly unfolding into the flower and the ripened fruit. We cannot 
make out from the Gospels that complete system of doctrines that we 
from the Epistles. The disciples were not able to bear the higher 
truths unfolded by Paul. We cannot deduce the Messianic prophecy 
from the Pentateuch as we can from Isaiah. We must carefully 
consider the peculiarities of each age — the degree of light vouch- 
safed to the successive generations. As far as practicable, we must 
divest ourselves of our mature belief and enlarged experience, and 
carefully study each age and generation by itself, and gather up all 
that i9 peculiar to each, and tbu9 obtain a correct and precise idea of 
the spiritual light enjoyed at every successive period. In no other 
way can we ascertain the mind of the inspiring Spirit. In every 
other method we shall be in danger of adding to the words a sense 
Which they cannot have. A body of laws, thousands of years old, 
must be interpreted as they were understood by the men to whom 
they were addressed, not by the stronger light or more exact science 
of a distant future. One of the principal difficulties in explaining 
the book of Job arises from the uncertainty of the age in which it 
was written. On the settlement of this, the exact meaning of some 
important passages is suspended. 

II. My second remark is, that we should expect, reasoning pre* 
sumptively, that there would be traces of the Messiah in the Old Tea* 
t ament. To this conclusion, we should be led by the works of crea* 
tien and Providence. Light does not break upon us in the morning 
foil-orbed. The lofty palm is wrapped up in the little seed. Gradt 
ual growth, decay masked by separate stapes , is the law of nature. 
Great discoveries in science do not commonly open upon the world 
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In their perfect form. It is first a guess, or a fortunate surmise. 
Several different minds have glimpses of it ; then it appears to re- 
cede and is almost lost, till finally by toil and patient investigation, 
it is admitted into the number of established and useful truths. In 
like manner, the course of Divine Providence in a Christian land, 
the laws which we all recognize as 'marking his dispensations, are 
partially developed, or have analogies more or less direct in a pagan 
country. Some of the rewards of virtue, some of the punishments of 
vice, were fully recognized thousands of years ago, by a few who 
were not favored with a written revelation. The spiritual truths 
which were fully taught by the later prophets, were not unknown to 
Joshua and Samuel. The great system of legal sacrifices ordained 
by Moses, had its manifest germs and beginnings in the patriarchal 
ages. The book of Genesis contains, as it were, the seeds of thoughts, 
the germinating principles of the Divine government, certain sug- 
gestive intimations or preparatory hints, more and more fully un- 
folded in the lapse of ages. So the doctrines of the Christian system, 
not formally propounded in the Gospels, are still implied and may be 
inferred. 

Thus it will be seen that God does not, in any of the departments 
of his works, communicate truth suddenly and in masses. The mind 
will not bear, any more than the eye, an instantaneous effulgence of 
light The Divine Economist consults the constitution and wants of 
his creatures. Hence we should be led to infer that in the great 
central truth of Revelation, the mission and sacrifice of our Lord, he 
would not deviate from his accustomed; method that he would not 
reserve this truth, which in fact binds together the system, to be re- 
vealed at once in the fulness of time. It would be presupposed that 
a doctrine, on which the salvation of the race depended, would not be 
wrapped up in entire mystery 4000 years. Some rays would trans- 
pierce the tliick gloom to be the guide and comfort of the few who 
were waiting for the Consolation of Israel. 

HI. My third remark is, that no solid objection can be urged 
against these Messianic predictions from the fact that the great mass 
of the children of Israel were so prone to idolatry and woridlyminded- 
ne86 — had so little aptitude for spiritual truths, and entertained such 
gross conceptions, that we can hardly suppose that a doctrine so holy, 
so far removed from the senses as that of a reigning and atoning Re- 
deemer, would be revealed. If saved at all, they would be saved, it 
is urged, by a virtue which they could not recognize, by a provision 
of which they were necessarily ignorant. Even the disciples, taught 
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b y Christ himself, were unable to perceive the need of any Messianic 
interposition. 

In this objection, it may be replied, there is little validity, even 
when viewed on merely common, earthly grounds. The character of 
the mass of the people does not involve that of the favored few. 
The multitude may be gross idolaters or immersed in sensuality; 
Moses, Caleb, Joshua, Samuel may be exceptions. Their light may 
shine the brighter because of the surrounding darkness. They are 
the* mountain tops on which the sun shines, while the intervening 
valleys are filled with fogs and mists. Plutarch, Plato and Cicero 
are not the representatives of the Greeks and Romans. They dwell 
apart and aloft. Their minds were familiar with truths, which never 
glanced upon those of their contemporaries. Moral and reli gi o us 
subjects were familiar to Bacon, Baxter and Howe, which were ut- 
terly unknown or incomprehensible to the throngs of their country- 
men. There are always, in every nation, elect spirits, who have an 
aptitude or fitness for the truths which are invisible and eternal. • 

But in addition to this natural superiority over the mass of their 
countrymen, men like Moses, Samuel, David and Isaiah were privi- 
leged with an extraordinary illumination. Their intelligence, and 
elevation of character marked them out as the depositaries, in a cer- 
tain sense, of the Divine communications. As sinners, they might 
feel, in the depths of their consciousness, their need of some better 
sacrifice for sin, than the thousands which were smoking on their 
altars. Still, their eyes would never have been directed to the reign- 
ing or atoning Messiah, slain from the foundation of the world, unless 
the veil had been lifted up by an unseen hand. In dreams, in visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, they looked far down 
the Hoods of time and saw the star that was to come out of Judah, 
its little rim of light just gleaming on the bosom of those floods. 
The vision was supernatu rally illuminated ; the message was a special 
revelation. 

IV. My fourth remark is, that it is no objection to these Messianic 
Prophecies, that they are often inserted in the midst of other topics ; 
that the transitions to them and from them are exceedingly abrupt ; 
that they are separated only by an invisible thread from events which 
occurred hundreds of years before, or were to happen ages after. 
This is the manner of the inspiring Spirit, with whom a thousand 
years are as one day. This is the method of his inspired servants, 
the general prophetic law, as it is preeminently in accordance with 
the genius of Hebrew poetry. The writer is not careful to forewarn „ 
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us when he is about to take his daring flight Without preface, pre- 
liminary explanation, possibly without any connecting thought, h© 
passes in a moment over long tracts of history, glancing only on the 
lofty eminences, entirely overlooking events which we call mighty, 
individuals who, we think, affected the destinies of the world, and 
alighting on some great era in the annals of the church, or some ca- 
tastrophe that was to introduce a new dispensation. In the midst of 
an historical narrative or a didactic discussion, the prophet, taking 
the reader altogether by surprise, leaps over space and time, and 
sketches with a few bold strokes the scenes of the day of Pentecost, 
or the last acts in this world’s drama. Utterly foreign from him are 
the forms of logic, the conventional proprieties of speech, or the tardy 
and measured movement of prose. His soul is on fire ; his imagina- 
tion divinely strengthened is satisfied only with the distant, the in- 
definite, the illimitable ; his heart exults in rapturous anticipation of 
the glories of the coming Messiah ; no expressions are too abrupt and 
daring ; every object, nature herself, the heavens, the universe must 
witness and sympathize. In the first three verses of the last chapter 
of the book of Daniel, the prophet seems to pass, with scarcely a note 
of warning, from the destruction of the Syrians, in the time of the 
Maccabees, to the final resurrection of the dead and the rewards of 
eternity. That unknown future seems to be in the closest proximity 
with events several hundred years anterior to the coming of Christ. 
He who objects to a Messianic prediction on this ground, does not 
understand the nature of prophecy or of Hebrew poetry ; has not 
found one of the most important keys which unlocks the mysteries of 
revelation. 

V. It may be remarked, in the fifth place, that if there be no Mes- 
sianic predictions in the Old Testament, if the supposed references to 
a coming great Deliverer, had an earthly and temporary application 
only, then it is not easy to account for the general belief on this sub- 
ject in the pagan world. The contemporary heathen nations cer- 
tainly enjoyed some straggling rays of the light which shone from the 
hill of Zion. God did not leave himself without witness in the sur- 
rounding tribes. Fragments of truth, greatly distorted and corrupted 
it may be, found their way far and near. Jewish exclusiveness could 
not build a wall high enough to exclude them. Pagan darkness was 
not so deep as wholly to cover them. 

Among these scattered and half connected truths was an apprehen- 
sion, dim yet real, that an extraordinary personage was to appear in 
Judaea, that a new order of time would there begin, that at his advent 
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the golden age would again bless the earth, and Heaven once more 
open wide her gates. The glowing language of the rapt Isaiah had 
its feeble counterparts, its obscure outlines in the pages of pagan 
moralists and poets who lived far away. Now the most reasonable 
explanation of these facts is, that they originated in Judaea, that they 
may be traced to the pages of the Hebrew Prophets, that they find 
their solution in Him who was in a certain sense the Desire of all 
nations. It may be said, that the expectation of a golden age and of 
a great Deliverer, is natural to fallen and wretched man. But how 
natural ? How came such to be the expectation ? The natural feel* 
ipg would be remorse, dread of punishment, despair. If hope visits 
the soul, its origin must be in Heaven $ from some hint or rumor at 
least that a supernatural interposition might be expected. 

YL I remark, in the sixth place, that the New Testament posi* 
tively asserts the existence of Messianic expectations and prophecies 
in the Old. Its declarations on this point are explicit and incontro- 
vertible, and they apply to every part of the Old Testament. “ Be- 
ginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself. Search the Scriptures ; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me. Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, 
for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words ? Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, 
and he saw it, and was glad. These things said Esaias when he saw 
his glory and spake of him. And Philip began at the same Scripture 
and preached unto him Jesus. Now I say that Jesus Christ was a 
minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers. Of which salvation the prophets 
have inquired and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
that should come unto you, searchihg what or what mann er of time 
the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.” 

Most of these declarations, it will be perceived, do not refer to sin- 
gle passages of the Old Testament. Their meaning is not exhausted 
by this or that detached prophecy. They affirm that Moses wrote of 
Christ, that all the prophets followed his example, that the testimony 
for the Mess i a h is contained in all the Scriptures, and that he fulfilled 
the promises made to the fathers as a body. 

If, therefore, the New Testament, any part of it (for these decla- 
rations are made in almost every book), is inspired, then the Mes- 
sianic predictions rest upon an unshaken basis. One is no more cer* 
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tain than the other. We hare the explicit assertions of our Lord, 
who cannot lie, who would not accommodate his instructions to Jew- 
ish prejudices, that every part of the Old Testament contains refer- 
ences which centred and were fulfilled in himself. Whoever, there- 
fore, rejects these, rejects Christ or makes him a deceiver or impos- 
tor ; or what amounts to the same thing, whoever acknowledges in 
general the existence of these Messianic predictions, and jet sets him- 
self at work to deny and explain them away in detail, does virtually 
rejeet the entire Scriptures and puts himself on the ground of simple 
deism. Multitudes at the present day are thus believers in general, 
but skeptics in regard to every particular passage. Others, who pro- 
fess to believe in the Divine mission of Christ and the authority of 
his precepts, utterly discard the more ancient records. But if they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither can they believe any 
ether messenger, whom the Almighty may send. 

I am now prepared to state the general principles or rules by which 
we can decide when a passage is Messianic, or what portions of the 
Old Testament really contain predictions of a coming Messiah. They 
may be comprehended in two. 

I. Those passages are Messianic which are affirmed to be such in 
the New Testament Here we have an infallible rule, an index 
which cannot be mistaken. Some of these we should not have sus- 
peoted or inferred to have been of this character, were it not for the 
declaration of Christ or his apostles. Some of them as they stand is 
the Old Testament might be interpreted of God the Father. But 
the Gospels and Epistles determine otherwise. The only difficulty 
which we shall experience in the application of the rale, will be to 
distinguish between those passages which have really the character 
of predictions and those which are. employed merely in accommoda- 
tion or illustration and also those passages which are to be regarded 
as typical The language of the Old Testament was familiarly known 
to the writers of the New. The phraseology of the Mosaic code was 
on the lips of the priests every day. These old records were the 
great store-house of language, sentiment, imagery, illustration ; the 
law-book of the people, their confession of faith, their hymn-book, 
their manual of devotion and the sacred repository of a part of their 
national literature. In such circumstances, nothing could be more 
natural than to quote and in every possible way refer to these trea- 
sured and consecrated words. To the Jewish hearers of the apostles, 
these quotations would impart to anything which they might say, 
dignity, point and authority. They would equally serve for doctrine 
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or illustration) and would show that the apostles in establishing a new 
economy, would still cherish a reverence for the language of the old, 
and show that the one grew out of, and was built on the other. 
Nothing could be more spontaneous than such references and quota- 
tions. The apostles were Hebrews in souh They were not imbued 
merely with the old literature, it was incorporated in the very tex- 
ture of their minds. The Divine Spirit in his inspiration did not 
destroy or derange anything in their education or feelings that was 
natural or proper. When Isaiah says, “ How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that publisheth salvation, 1 ’ be refers to 
the messengers who are sent beforehand from Assyria to Judaea to 
announce the coming deliverer. The watchmen on the ruinous walls 
of Jerusalem repeat, as with one voice, the glad news ; all is ecstasy 
at the joyful event. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans adopts this 
beautiful language to describe the feelings with which the first preach- 
ers of the Gospel would be welcomed, as they went from mountain 
to mountain with the joyful tidings. This is not a prediction ; it is 
only an accommodated illustration. But when Peter declares that 
the scene at the day of Pentecost was that which was spoken of by 
the prophet Joel, it is a prediction in the highest sense of the term. 
When the Evangelist affirms in relation to Christ, I have called my 
•on out of Egypt, he uses, by way of accommodation, the terms which 
mi ancient prophet had applied literally and historically to the chil* 
drew of Israel. But when the writer to the Hebrews inquires, “ For 
onto which of the angels, said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee?” there is a direct prophecy of the exalta- 
tion of the Redeemer. When it is prediction on the one hand, or 
mere accommodation or illustration on the other, must be determined 
by the passage itself, by its context, or by its original position. By 
the exercise of a sound judgment and of an enlightened piety we shall 
generally arrive at satisfactory results. 

Here it should be remarked, that to constitute a passage as Mes- 
sianic, it is not necessary that the precise language of the Old Tes- 
tament should be quoted. The writers of the New Testament often 
adopt the phraseology of the Septuagint version, or they transfer 
only the substance of the sentiment, not the exact terms, nor even 
all the ideas embraced in the original. 

No one cair have been a very attentive reader of the Scriptures with- 
out pereeiving that they do not lay much stress on minutiae, on mere 
verbal differences. The Scriptures are written in a popular manner and 
their interpretation requires hardly anything more than sound sense 
Yol* IX. No. 55. 53 
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and truly liberal views. The narratives in the four Evangelists show 
how many variations are consistent with truth, or rather how the credi- 
bility of the history may be in part depending on those very variations. 

II. Those passages in the Old Testament refer to the Messiah, 
which cannot be otherwise interpreted, without doing violence to 
their spirit or language, or without explaining away or diluting their 
full force and significancy. There may be no allusions to these pas- 
sages in the New Testament, or quotations from them, still they are 
Messianic, if the natural, simple interpretation requires it. We have 
no right to resort to forced conjectures, doubtful hypotheses, or far- 
fetched analogies, in order to get rid of this application. Rather we 
should recollect that the declarations of our Lord and his apostles 
would lead us to expect numerous references to his coming in the 
ancient prophets, and that by referring them to some earthly hero or 
king, we are guilty of misinterpreting his word. It is true there has 
been an extraordinary propensity in many ages and churches, to find 
these Messianic references in almost every chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment, in history as well as in poetry, at the expense of all just prin- 
ciples of criticism, as well as of 6ober views and chastened piety. 
Here it is true, as in many other cases, that one or two passages, 
which, when fairly interpreted, leaving no reasonable doubt that they 
are true Messianic predictions, are more satisfactory to the feelings 
and afford a firmer support to the faith than twenty passages which 
cannot be thus referred without putting upon them a violent con- 
struction. At the same time, it should be remembered, that there 
has been, and is now , a decided tendency to Tob the Old Testament 
of all its Messianic glories, to reduce it to the level of an ordinary 
history, to close the eyes of its holy seers to any visions save those 
which were temporary and evanescent, and to make the whole Jew- 
ish economy a cumbrous machinery to end with itself, without one 
reference to the great accomplisher and antitype. Far be it from 
us to fall into either extreme. We believe fully that life and immor- 
tality were brought to light in the Gospel, that the least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than patriarchs and prophets, and that the 
whole old dispensation was a shadow to pass away, a veil to be rent 
in the fulness of time. But we also believe that the shadow pointed 
to a substance, that the lamb slain on the altar did have reference to 
the innocent victim hung on the cross, that the rising sun is preceded 
by the dawn, and that the animating and binding principle of much, 
especially in the later prophets, is the incarnate Son of God, the dim 
and distant vision of whom filled them with holy joy. 
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Some other rules or methods for determining the Messianic char- 
acter of passages in the Hebrew prophets might be mentioned, but 
they seem to be subordinate, or to be included in those which have 
been already stated. Thus the proposition that those portions of the 
Old Testament are Messianic, which have been so regarded by the 
traditions of the Jews and the current authorities in the Christian 
church, must derive its principal force either from the internal evi- 
dence, or the declarations of the New Testament. The same remark 
is applicable to the statement that the pieces are Messianic which 
accord in spirit .and language with those which are confessedly of that 
character. In other words, the study and comparison of different 
texts must decide their interpretation. Here, however, it is assumed 
that the passage which is selected as the standard, has the character.- 
istic Messianic features which have been indicated. 

The principles which have been delineated may now be briefly ap- 
plied to the one hundred and tenth Psalm. 

“Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit on my right hand, until I make . 
thine enemies thy footstool.” This is Jehovah’s oracle addressed 
unto my Lord, sit on my right hand, the place of honor, as an asso- 
ciate in my kingdom, a partner in my authority, until I have utterly 
subdued thine enemies. 

“The sceptre of thy strength Jehovah shall send out of Zion. 
Rule in the midst of thine enemies.” The poet addressing the asso- 
ciate king, declares that Jehovah shall commit to him a powerful, 
royal sceptre, that is, exalt him as a prince on the throne, so that he 
will restrain and subdue all his foes. 

“Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power, in holy ar- 
ray ; from the womb of the morning, thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 
Thy people, thy warlike people, or soldiers, shall be willing, shall be 
most prompt, in the day when thou dost marshal thy powers. Thy 
young warriors shall spontaneously come around thy standard in 
consecrated vestments, numerous as the drops of dew which spring 
out of the bosom of the morning. 

“Jehovah hath sworn and will not repent. Thou art a priest for- 
ever after the order of Melcliisedek.” Jehovah will not repent of 
his promise. He has sworn that thou shalt have an eternal priest? 
hood, according to the order of Melchisedek. Like him, and not 
like the sons of Aaron, thou shalt unite the regal and priestly digni? 
ties in thine own person. 

“ The Lord on thy right hand shall dash in pieces kings in the day 
of his wrath.” He shall rule over the nations, filled with dead bodies. 
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He shall break in pieces the heads over many lands, that is, he shall 
make a great slaughter of his enemies in the broad fields or lands 
where he shall encounter them. Of the brook in the way he shall 
drink, therefore shall he lift up the head. When thirsty he shall 
drink and be refreshed, and with new strength proceed on his victo- 
rious march. 

In this brief and very condensed language is described the exalta- 
tion of Christ at God’s right hand, the zeal with which his numerous 
converts would hasten to do his bidding, the setting apart of the Mes- 
siah to his twofold office as king and priest, and his going forth con- 
quering and to conquer, till all enemies were subdued under his feet. 
The language, the imagery, the dramatic form are peculiarly oriental. 
It represents in the most compressed manner, yet glowing with life, 
a mighty king assuming his sceptre, marshalling his hosts of youth- 
ful warriors, who eagerly flock around his standard, numerous and 
fresh as the morning dew-drops. At their head he marches to vic- 
tory, filling the wide battle-fields with the slain, renewing his strength 
and lifting up his head in triumph. 

The spiritual and fearful victories which the Prince of peace effects 
in the world, are depicted under this bold and stirring imagery. 
Christ is represented as reigning, not suffering, extending his spirit- 
ual dominions till all enemies have submitted to his sway. 

That this is the true interpretation of the Psalm, we have the 
most decisive proof. The language itself will not admit of any other 
exposition. Jehovah would summon no earthly king to sit at his 
right hand. No Jewish monarch united the regal and sacerdotal 
offices, after the manner of Melchisedek. “ This predicted person- 
age, would not be an ordinary priest, such as Aaron or any of his 
descendants, but a priest of a singular and higher, yea of a royal 
rank.” His dominions, too, would not be limited to Palestine, or 
those lands over which David swayed his sceptre, but far beyond. 
The heathen would be his inheritance and the ends of the earth his 
possession. If the song be referred to any earthly sovereign, as 
Solomon, it is impossible to imagine what could excite the poet to 
celebrate this king, as he does, in a manner so solemn and emphatic. 
In short, every other interpretation but the Messianic, is tame and 
unsatisfactory, neither answering to the spirit or exhausting the 
language. 

The other test is equally decisive. Christ himself declares, as re- 
corded in three evangelists, that David composed this Psalm in the 
Holy Spirit, by immediate Divine inspiration, and that in it is reoog- 
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nized the superhuman dignity of the Messiah, both David’s Lord 
and David’s son. 

Peter, also, on the day of Pentecost, declares that David is not 
ascended into the heavens, to be an assessor with the Almighty, but 
he saith himself, “ The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand until 1 make thy foes thy footstool.” This passage, also, 
is the basis of the argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
the priesthood of Christ is compared with the unchangeable priest* 
hood of Mclchisedek, and contrasted with that of the sons of Levi, 
which was assumed without an oath, was constantly changing, imper- 
fect, and at length vanished away. All those passages, moreover, 
where Christ is represented as sitting on the right hand of God, may 
be traced back to the declaration of this Psalm. It is the germ or 
seed, from which the combined priestly and royal character of our 
Lord is unfolded in the New Testament — the compassionate high- 
priest, sitting forever at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 

In this subject we may see the ground of the unity of the worship- 
pers of God under all dispensations. 

We are accustomed to speak of Abraham and Moses and David 
as pious Israelites, holy men, yet not standing in an intimate relation 
with the Saviour, not as being Christians, but as good men, who 
served the one true God and led a blameless life. But there is a 
vital sense in which they are one with all the New Testament be- 
lievers. They were redeemed by Him whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous* 
ness for the remission of sins that ar epast ; the sacrifice of Christ, the 
pardoning mercy of God extends to sins committed under the former 
dispensation ; the death of Christ accomplishing the redemption of 
the transgressions that were under the first Testament, his blood has 
a retroactive as well as a present and prospective influence. In ad- 
dition to this, some of the pious Israelites at least were favored with 
gleams of light from this great luminary, little foretastes of the bless- 
ings of redeeming grace. They counted him faithful who had prom- 
ised. Indistinctly they beheld his coming. Many prophets and kings 
desired to see what was withheld from their vision. But this desire, 
this eager search, this patient waiting for the Consolation of Israel, 
proved them to be one in spirit with their more favored posterity who 
departed in peace, because their eyes had seen this salvation. They 
are now singing the song of Moses and the Lamb, with an experience 
and feelings, we may well suppose, somewhat different from those 
53* 
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who trusted in a Saviour incarnate or glorified. These elder partici- 
pants in glory have a history to retrace which it is not possible for 
others fully to conceive. They pursued a long and weary journey, 
beset with misgivings and perplexities, favored ouly with a few rays 
of light, occasionally stealing in as through an opening in a dark 
forest. Now, it is possible, that they have an intensity of interest, a 
degree of holy admiration, which others cannot fully share. We 
wonder not that when two of them who appeared in glory and talked 
with the Redeemer, should speak of the decease that he was to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. 

Another obvious reflection relates to the extent of the privileges 
which Christians at the present day, and especially in this country, 
are permitted to enjoy. They are so common and so abundant, that 
perhaps they never command our serious attention. Like the air 
which we breathe, and the light which we see, we regard them as a 
matter of course, not as privileges but as rights, not as a free gift, 
but an inheritance to which we have an absolute claim ; not recol- 
lecting that they are conferred on the guilty, that they were pur- 
chased with agonies unknown, for ages the theme of prophecy, and 
the object of intense desire and of most eager curiosity by men on 
earth and angels in heaven. 

What separates this Christian land from the darkest realm of pa- 
ganism ? What diffuses social blessings so profusely around us ; as- 
certains and guards the rights of conscience ; cherishes those finer 
sentiments which add a charm to the character of individuals ; gives 
an invisible power to public justice ; prompts and encourages every 
deed of benevolence; breathes hope into the dying and takes the 
sting from death ? What in short is regenerating society and accom- 
plishing what the wisdom of ages could not effect ? 

Blessed are your eyes for they see, and your ears for they hear. 

Had we any adequate idea of the value of the Gospel, of the posi- 
tion in which it places us, of the glorious hopes which it proffers, we 
should not only not be ashamed of it, but esteem all the troubles of 
this present life — all our daily trials and cares as of no account. 
Our anxiety would be to enjoy this inestimable treasure to the utmost 
possible extent and to spread it to the ends of the earth. Like the 
Being from whom it comes, it comprehends all other good, and leaves 
the soul which has nothing else, immeasurably rich. 
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ARTICLE X. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L Tischexdorf’s Greek Testament . 1 

This is in many respects the most valuable edition o£the original text of 
the New Testament which has appeared since the time of Griesbach. But 
before describing it particularly, it may be well to give some account of the 
author’s previous labors. 

Lobegott Friedrich Constantin Tischendorf was born at Lengefeld in 
Voigtland, a district of Saxony, in 1815. In 1837 he published a disserta- 
tion, entitled 14 Doctrina Pauli Apostoli de vi Mortis Christi satisfactory,” 
for which he received a prize ; in 1838, a volume of poems called Maiknos- 
pen , or 44 May-buds ” ; and, in the following year, another prize essay on John 
6: 51 — 59. In 1840 he published a critical and exegetical dissertation on 
Matthew 19: 16 et seq., and a small work on the history of the Flagellants, 
based on one written in French by Schneegans, entitled 44 Le grand P£le- 
rinage des Flagellants h Strasbourg en 1349.” 

Tischendorf *s first edition of the Greek Testament appeared at Leipsic in 
1841 ; a convenient manual, exhibiting a text deviating more frequently 
than Griesbach’s from that of the Elzevirs, accompanied with the more im- 
portant various readings and authorities. To this were prefixed about eighty 
pages of Prolegomena, containing, with other valuable matter, a confutation 
of Scholz’s doctrine respecting the superiority of the 44 Constantinopolitan ” 
to the 44 Alexandrine ” manuscripts, to the latter of which classes our most 
ancient copies belong. This edition, which appears to have been well re- 
ceived, was followed by two others printed at Paris in 1842, one of them 
presenting substantially the same text as the Leipsic edition, but without the 
Prolegomena and critical authorities ; the other with a text conformed to the 
Latin Vulgate, in connection with which it was first printed as one of the 
volumes of Didot’s 44 Scriptorum Graecorum Bibliotheca.” The latter, of 
course, possesses no independent critical value. 

In the preparation of these editions, Tischendorf was struck with the de- 
fectiveness of the existing collations of even our most ancient manuscripts of 
the New Testament — the uncial manuscripts, as they have been called, from 
being written in uncial or capital letters — although these, generally speak- 
ing, have been much more thoroughly examined than the great mass of more 
modern copies in cursive characters. With the exception, perhaps, of Mat- 


1 Novum Tkstamentum Gbaece. Ad antiquos testes recensnit apparatum 
criticum multis mod is auctum et correctum apposuit commentationera isagogi- 
cam praemisit Const antinub Tischendorf, Theol. Dr. et Prof. Editio Lip- 
•iensis secunda. Lipsiae, 1849. 8vo. pp. xevi, 768. 
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thaei, whose Moscow manuscripts were for the most part of inferior value, 
even the best collators often passed over such readings as they chose to con- 
sider of little or no moment Chasms, also, in the copies used were not al- 
ways accurately noted. Hence, in many passages, the silence of the collator 
gives no assurance that the manuscript in question agrees with the Received 
or Elzevir Text Those who have followed the steps of Scholz, in particu- 
lar, who has probably looked at more manuscripts than any other editor of 
the Greek Testament, have made sad complaints of his negligence and inac- 
curacy. To take qn instance given in the Leipziger Repertorium for Aug. 
6, 1847 — the manuscript W, of about the sixth century, contains two frag- 
ments of St Luke’s Gospel, chap. 9: 34 — 37 and 10: 12 — 22. In the latter 
passage it varies from the Received Text fifteen times. Scholz, who first 
collated it, gives four of these readings correcdy, another quite erroneously, 
and leaves the remaining ten unnoticed ! 

Most of the readings thus neglected by collators may indeed be, like nine- 
teen twentieths or more of all the various readings, of no consequence what- 
ever as affecting the sense. But they may yet possess some degree of philolo- 
gical or critical interest, and, at any rate, be important as affording means for 
determining the affinities of particular manuscripts with each other, and thus 
testing the merits of any system proposed for their classification. It is not 
safe to talk about a manuscript’s belonging to this or that recension when we 
are ignorant of half its readings. 

To supply such deficiencies, and place the criticism of the text on a surer 
basis, Tischendorf, since the year 1840, has devoted himself with rare zeal 
and assiduity to the task of thoroughly collating, and, in many instances, 
editing, the most important Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, to- 
gether with some very ancient copies of the Vulgate (as the Codex Amiati - 
nus ) and earlier Latin versions. For this purpose, he has visited the princi- 
pal public libraries containing such documents both on the Continent and in 
England. Not satisfied with this, he has also, in the prosecution of his criti- 
cal researches, travelled in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, 
bringing home, among the fruits of his enterprise, rich manuscript treasures. 
We may mention by the way, that in 1845, soon after his return, he received 
the appointment of Professor Extraordinary of Theology in the University 
of Leipsic, and, the next year, published an account of his Eastern travels, 
which has been translated into our language. Some of the results of his la- 
bor have been given to the world in his splendid edition of the celebrated 
Ephrem manuscript in 1843 and 1845 (a copy of both volumes of which is 
in the Library of Harvard College), followed in 1846 by the Monumenta 
Sacra Inedita , embracing the important manuscripts L of the Gospels and B 
of the Apocalypse, with seven others of great antiquity, but containing only 
small portions of the New Testament. This edition of the manuscript B 
(the Codex Basil iano- Vaticanus) is particularly valuable, as we have but 
two other uncial manuscripts containing the Apocalypse, the Alexandrine 
and the Ephrem, and the latter is sadly mutilated, more than two-fifths of 
the book having perished. The manuscript B was indeed collated, after a 
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fashion, for Wetstein, by order of Cardinal Quirini ; but the person em- 
ployed to perform the task was very unfaithful or incompetent For 
example, in the seventh chapter, it contains, as Tischendorf states, twenty- 
’ four variations from the Received Text Of these the collator noticed 
but one, and gives that incorrectly ! The Received Text, it may be 
remarked, is in a much worse condition in the Apocalypse than in any 
other book of the rfew Testament 

Tischendorf's aocount of the manner in which he obtained the readings 
of this manuscript is a little curious. The jealous keepers of the Vatican 
Library have refused to allow other scholars the collation of this, as well as 
of the Vatican manuscript It does not appear that Tischendorf asked 
for this favor. u In the summer of 1843,” he remarks, “ permission having 
been granted me to take a fac-simile of some verses of the manuscript, 
it happened that, in making the fac-simile, I noted down in my Leipsic edi- 
tion all the various readings.” 1 This was a fortunate accident 

In 1847 Tischendorf edited the Evangelium Palatinum, a very ancient 
Latin manuscript of the Gospels, referred by him to the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. He has also published the readings of two others, the Codices Bob- 
bienses , of about the same antiquity, one containing fragments of the Gos- 
pels, the other of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Very recently, he has 
rendered an important service to biblical criticism by his edition of the Co- 
dex Amiatinus, probably the most ancient existing manuscript of the Latin 
Vulgate. This had before been professedly published by Fleck, but with 
such carelessness that at least fourteen hundred of the readings given by 
him prove to be inaccurate. There can hardly be a better guaranty of the 
correctness of the present edition than the fact that it is founded on the inde- 
pendent collations of the MS. by Tischendorf and Dr. S. P. Tregelles. To 
their united labors we are also indebted for an edition, published within the 
present year, of the Codex Claromontanus or Clermont manuscript, written 
in Greek and Latin, one of the most ancient and valuable of those contain- 
ing the Epistles of St. Paul. 

In the present edition of the Greek Testament by Tischendorf, the chief 
results of these various researches, with those of others who have labored in 
the same field, are embodied in a neat, unexpensive, and convenient form. 
Designed for a manual edition, it does not profess to give all the various read- 
ings indiscriminately, nor does it always detail minutely the authorities for 
those which are given. It does not, therefore, in all respects supply the place 
of the larger editions of Wetstein, Griesbaoh, and Seholz, to those who make 
the criticism of the text a particular study. But, in its very copious selec- 
tion of readings, one may be confident that aH of any authority or impor- 
tance are included ; not a few, indeed, so trifling that no notice is taken of 
them in the editions referred to. Its statements, moreover, of the evidence 
of a very important class of our authorities for settling the text, the uncial 
manuscripts, is far more complete and accurate than can be found anywhere 


1 Prolcgora. ad edit. Lips, secundam, p. lxxiv. 
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else- Of the forty manuscripts of this kind (not including Evangelistaries 
or Lectionarics) which contain the whole or fragments of the New Testa- 
ment, twelve have been edited by others. Some of these publications, how- 
ever, Tischendorf has been the first to use for the purposes of a critical edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament ; and by a careful collation of the printed edi- 
tions of others he has often supplied readings which had been neglected by his 
predecessors. Twelve of the remaining uncial manuscripts have been edited 
by Tischendorf himself ; and he has collated with great care ten more, trans- 
cribing several of them with his own hand. With respect to the famous 
Vatican manuscript, generally supposed to be the oldest Greek copy of the 
New Testament extant, he has carefully compared the three already exist- 
ing collations of it by Bartolocci, Bentley and Birch, settled as many of their 
discrepancies as he could during the short time in which hq was permitted to 
examine it personally, and consulted Cardinal Mai by letter in regard to 
other passages. We give these details partly to illustrate the ardor and 
diligence with which the editor has devoted himself to his task. 

It is proper, however, to observe that there is some difference in the exe- 
cution of different parts of the work In the latter portion, commencing 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and published some time after the former, he 
has adopted the plan of distinctly specifying the evidence both for and against 
all the various readings respecting the genuineness of which there may be 
any reasonable question. This he had generally neglected to do in the Gos- 
pels, and it had never before been done, except in a few cases of particular 
interest, by any preceding editor but Lachmann, who, in his larger edition of 
the Greek Testament, exhibits the whole testimony of the comparatively 
small number of critical authorities which he admits. The convenience 
and advantage of this course are obvious. It gives us certainty in a thousand 
cases where we were before left in doubt as to the testimony of important 
witnesses. As has already appeared, the silence of the collator was a very 
unsafe thing to reason from in the case of many of our best manuscripts ; 
and in respect to evidence derived from the Fathers, it of course amounted 
to nothing. It deserves to be mentioned, that, in the latter half of the work 
more particularly, Tischendorf has made very considerable additions to our 
critical materials by an examination of many of the Fathers, as also of the 
ancient versions, new editions of some of which, as the Coptic and the Gothic, 
have been recently published. 

In the Prolegomena to the present edition, Tischendorf gives a concise 
account of his preparatory labors ; lays down and illustrates his principles of 
criticism ; treats at some length of the New Testament dialect and of various 
orthographical and etymological peculiarities found in the more ancient 
manuscripts, many of which he adopts ; and discusses briefly the vexed sub- 
ject of recensions, which he is not inclined to make much account of in the 
criticism of the text He then notices the more important critical editions 
of the Greek Testament, giving some striking illustrations of the character 
and value of that of Scholz, which expensive work, published at Leipsic in 
1830 and 1836 in two quarto volumes, we fear is not so well known as it 
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should be. It has, indeed, obtained great reputation? not so much on the 
Continent as in England, where it has been very liberally praised by critics 
of the same class as those who favored the American public some years ago 
with such high commendations of Roy’s Hebrew Dictionary. Scholz, as he 
himself informs us, always used in his collation of manuscripts the second 
edition of Griesbach. Bearing this in mind, we may in some measure appre- 
ciate his thoroughness as a collator, his critical judgment as an editor, and 
his general habits of accuracy, by attending to the fact, that in more than 
half a dozen instances specified by Tischendorf (in addition to which we 
have noticed several others of the same kind), he has not only copied the 
typographical errors of Griesbach into his own text, even where they make 
absolute nonsense, but that on these absurd readings he has noted in his 
critical remarks that another reading (the one which these misprints have 
accidentally displaced and which is really supported by all the critical au- 
thorities) is extant, now in one , now in three or four, or, it may be, a few 
more manuscripts 1 For instance, in Eph. 6: 1, Griesbach’s printer had ac- 
cidentally substituted rysSm for vpmv, making the sentence read : “ Children, 
obey our parents in the Lord." Scholz adopts this in his text; but his labo- 
rious collations have enabled him to mention three manuscripts which read 
u your parents." In Rev. 21: 2, in Griesbach’s larger edition, the word 
iMsoopsyUrfjv is misprinted tUHooplrrjv. Scholz receives thi* imaginary word 
as genuine, informing us in his note that one Greek manuscript reads 
utMoo/utfUrrjv. The curious reader may find similar examples in Col. 2: 19. 
Philemon L and ii. Heb. 9: 5. James 4: 4. 2 Pet 1: 15. Apoc. 15: 2. The 
blunders we have noticed belong to a single class (necessarily a small one) 
of the errors of gross negligence or ignorance which deform every page of 
Scholc’s work. Tischendorf gives examples of other kinds. But we believe 
this will be a sufficient specimen. 

The most recent edition of the Greek Testament which Tischendorf no- 
tices is a pretended publication of “ the Vatican manuscript, with the entire 
various readings qf the apostolic age [!], etc., by Edward von Muralt;" which 
he calls, apparently with justice, “ Opus incredibili inscitia, socordia, perfi- 
dia," though many, he says, have been imposed upon by the author’s high- 
sounding promises “ verbisque sesquipedalibus." 

Tischendorf concludes his Prolegomena with a descriptive “ Index of Crit- 
ical Helps," which occupies about thirty-five pages, and furnishes the latest 
and most correct information respecting the ancient manuscripts and versions 
of the New Testament 

From what has been stated, it will be perceived that the work before us 
possesses high and peculiar value, independently of the critical judgment of 
the editor in settling the text, respecting which there will naturally be some 
difference of opinion. 

The book is very neatly printed, though in a rather small and not very 
agreeable type, of the same size and form as that used in Didot’s “ Scripto- 
rum Graecorum Bibliotheca." The text is accompanied with marginal re- 
ferences to parallel and illustrative passages and to quotations from the Old 
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Testament, the different readings and critical authorities being given below, 
with all the variations of Stephens’s third edition, the Elzevir text, Griesbach! 
Lachmann and Scholz. 

Tischendorf has also lately published a very neat manual edition, corres- 
ponding in form to Theile’s Hebrew Bible, and containing the text of his 
second Leipsic edition (with a very few corrections), but without the critical 
authorities. 1 The variations of the Elaevir text and of the third edition of 
Stephens are given in the margin. The references in his huger edition to 
parallel passages and to quotations from the Old Testament are also retained. 
The type is very neat and distinct, of the same kind as that employed in 
Prof. Robinson’s edition of Hahn. 

There are other publications of Tischendorf to which we can here merely 
allude, as his edition of the Septuagint; his “ Synopsis Evangelica,” a Har- 
mony of the Gospels, on the tripaschal theory, published in 1851 ; and the 
“ Acta Apoetolorum Apocrypha,” also published the same year. This is to 
be followed by editions of the Apocryphal Gospels and the Apocryphal 
Apocalyptic Writings. The researches of Tischendorf, have enabled' him 
to edit much more correctly from manuscript authority many of these books 
which had before been published, while others he has now for the first time 
brought to light Nothing, perhaps, can place the internal evidence of the 
authenticity of the historical books of the New Testament in a more stiftmg 
point of view, than their contrast in matter and manner with these fictions 
of a later age. 

There is still another work soon to be published by this indefatigable 
Kholar, which will, we believe, be a great convenience to theological students. 
We refer to the « Novum Testamentum pdyglottum, sive Novum Testamen- 
tum Greece, Latine, Gennanice, AngHce,”m 8vo. This is to contain, 1 . his 
recension of the Greek text, with the various readings of Stephens’s thitd edi- 
tion and that of the Elzevirs, references to parallel passages, and a notation 
of the Ammonian and Eusebian sections; 2. a critical edition of the Latin 
Vulgate, based on the most ancient authorities, the variations of the Clem- 
entine edition being also indicated ; 3. Luther’s German translation, revised 
by Tischendorf, the displaced renderings of Luther being given in the mar- 
gin ; and 4. the common English version. 

In the preface to his second Leipsic edition of the Greek Testament, Tisch- 
endorf mentions his intention of preparing a palssographical work on the 
MSS. of the New Testament, illustrated by fac-similes, and also a Grammar 
for the Septuagint When we consider how much he has done and how 
much he proposes to do, we are very glad to learn from Dr. Tregelles (see 
hig Letters from the Continent in Kitto's Journal of Sac. Lit. for Oct 1850) 
that he “ seems all vigor and energy, as if no amount of literary work came’ 
amiss with him.” We most cordially wish success to his labors. A. 

1 B 4I4GHKH. Novum Testamentum Greece. Kecensuit Cohw 

****** N 08 Ti *ch*hix>**. Editio stereotype. Liptiae, Borah. Tauchnits jun. 
1800. 8vo. pp. *ix, 418s 4 
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H. Kuhner’s Greek Grammar . 1 

Ths query k sometimes raised, whether the translation of the works of 
German lexicographers and grammarians is, after all, so conducive to a spirit 
of free and independent inquiry, among classical scholars in our own coun- 
try, as is sometimes supposed. Such a question seems to us like asking, 
whether men would accomplish more, and answer the end of their existence 
better, by setting aside the accumulated knowledge and experience of ages, 
and suffering each generation to discipline itself by the discovery of similar 
arts, and the acquisition of the same amount of knowledge as had been made 
by those before them. We acknowledge at once the absurdity of such a ques- 
tion. Men do not lie idle, because they find at hand the various arts and 
sciences in a state of comparative perfection. The mind with a restless energy 
only xisas with increased vigor to the pursuit of new inquiries. It operates like 
a lever; every additional advantage it gains, is an increase of purchase-pow*r 
er, by means of which still greater results may be achieved. So is it in the 
ease before us. Germany is confessedly the home of classical philology ; it 
was there, when the first gleams of the dawning reformation shot forth from 
the darknem of the past, that philology had its birth. Since then fostering 
influences of various kinds, have led it to be cultivated in that country with 
entfauriasm and success. If, therefore, we would maintain n high standard 
of classical study in our own country, we must be willing to become the hum- 
ble disciples of the great masters of Germany, who have treated with such a 
copiousness of detail the several departments of Greek philology. Having 
made the result of their investigations his own, the American scholar need 
not stop here, but may, like those who are engaged in the pursuit of natu- 
ral science and art, push his inquiries still further. 

These remarks we premise by way of obviating objections that are some- 
times made to the introduction into our schools and colleges of the translated 
works of German authors. The thanks of the American student are, we 
think, justly due to those able scholars of his own country, who have ren- 
dered accessible to him the vast store-houses of German erudition, ’which 
otherwise would have remained to him unrevealed. The very favorable re- 
ception, which the works of the leading German philologists of the present 
century has met with from time to time in our own country, we hail 
as a positive indication of the increased interest with which the American 
people have for some time past regarded the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics. Such a reception we anticipate from scholars for the present edb* 
tion of &Uhner*s School Grammar. 

Of the Greek grammarians, with whose works tfe are familiar, we do not 

1 Grammar of the Greek Language for the Use of Schools and Colleges, by Dr. 
Raphael Kiihner. Translated from the German by B. B. Edwards, late Professor 
in the Theological Seminary, and S. H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover. Second edition, pp. 620. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 
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hesitate to assign our author a place in the front rank. None have evinced 
a more delicate appreciation of the niceties of the language, with the same 
comprehensiveness of grasp, none have surpassed him in the philosophical 
accuracy and perspicuity of his analysis. The diligent student will not rise 
from the perusal of this work, as though he had seen from afar, through a 
hazy atmosphere, but a faint and shadowy outline of the language ; he will 
rather feel that he has been in the presence of a master, at whose bid* 
ding the Greek mind in its various aspects and developments had been made 
to pass in review before him. Our author, like the natural philosopher, haw- 
ing carefully collated and analyzed the peculiar phenomena of the language* 
has, by a system of clear and concise generalization, given expression to its 
various laws. We detect in him a thorough sympathy with the Greek mind. 
Bo manifest is this, that he seems like one who is revealing to us the laws 
according to which his own thoughts are developed, rather than those of a 
people foreign to him. The flexibility of the language is t h oro ug h l y appro* 
dated by him. Its delicate shades of thought as indicated by its modes, its 
subjective and objective forms of expression, are all set forthwith an accuracy 
and perspicuity, which will at once delight and satisfy the inquiring student. 

Of the peculiar excellencies of this Grammar our space will aBow us to 
speak only in general terms. The most striking peculiarity, is the ex act 
generalization, and the systematic arrangement, which pervades both the 
etymological, as well as the syntactical portion of the work. The general 
division into separate classes of nouns of the third declension, according as 
they assume or reject the gender-sign in the nominative case; the subdivi- 
sions made in the same declension according to the characteristic consonant 
of the noun, are all classifications which tend greatly to facilitate and to 
simplify the acquisition of the noun. Particularly would we call attention 
to the clear and admirable classification of the verb, so long the interminable 
u polls asinonim'’ of every disheartened school-boy. We are not aware that 
any previous grammarian has presented to the learner this difficult subject, 
in so clear, so comprehensive, and so tangible a form as our author has done 
In the work before us. By two general divisions of the verbs in -w, and as 
many subdivisions under each of these general heads, the whole subject of the 
verb is so simplified, that the student is prepared, by seeing system and order 
before him, to enter upon his labor with alacrity and pleasure. The analy- 
sis of the various strengthened and modified stems of the verb deserves par- 
ticular mention. This subject is treated with so much clearness and point, 
that the student who has made himself at all familiar with our author’s sys- 
tem of analysis, will at once be able to detect and separate from its encum- 
bered form, the simple stem of the verb. The so many apparent anomalies 
in the forms of the Greek verb, will be found to be such only in appearance. 
The application of a few general principles will be capable of explaining 
every seeming irregularity. In a careftil examination of that portion of the 
work devoted to the verb, we were particularly struck with the effort, as 
well as with the success of the grammarian, in reducing the 60 called anom- 
alies of the verb, to such a system of unity , as cannot but greatly facilitate 
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the efforts of die student in mastering this hitherto unwieldy subject. Other 
grammarians may have said as much in their endeavors to simplify the verb, 
but none, so far as we are aware, have presented the subject in so concise, so 
uniform, and so perspicuous a manner as our author has done in the work under 
review. Nearly fifty pages of the work are devoted to an explanation of the 
dialectic peculiarities of the language. This will prove of valuable assistance 
in the study of Homer, as well as the Ionic and Doric writers. More has 
been done in this work to explain and simplify the subject of dialects, than 
in any similar work now in general use. To this section is appended a val- 
uable alphabetical list of dialectic verbs. From a careful comparison of the 
whole subject of etymology as presented in the grammar before us, with that 
of other similar works, we are led to regard it as unsurpassed in clearness 
and systematic arrangement Its perspicuity is not marred by diffuseness, 
nor its clanifications rendered unnatural by forced analogies. Like a well 
ordered house it has a place for everything, and everything in its place. 

The Syntax, however, is the crowning excellence of the work. It is in 
this department that our author peculiarly shows himself as the acute thinker 
and nice discriminator. There is not a page but bears the impress of a mas- 
ter. His rules appear to be the combined result of a severe analysis and a 
careful generalisation. They have this marked peculiarity : they aim at 
picturing , as it were, to the mind, the various modes of thought peculiar to 
the language, rather than at stating an unsatisfactory rule without a why or a 
wherefore. The Syntax of this grammar is not a collection of rules, so called, 
with nothing to say for themselves, it is one of generalized principles, the 
reasons for which are exhibited in the statement of the principle. The sub- 
jective and objective modes of expression peculiar to the Greek are kept 
distinctly in view. This is presented with great clearness in the case of the 
participle, or the accusative with the infinitive as a complement with verba 
sentiendi and dedarandu The section on prepositions is valuable. It sets 
forth in a very satisfactory manner the original and figurative use of the 
prepositions. The remarks on the use of the modal adverb av are worthy of 
special attention. On the difficult subject of the modes, we may affirm with- 
out fear of contradiction that this grammar has no superior ; the nice shades 
of thought peculiar to the Greek optative and subjunctive modes are set 
forth with a clearness and point which has never been excelled if equalled ; 
acute discrimination and logical precision mark every step. Every possible 
combination of conditional thought is treated with an accuracy and plain- 
ness, which will render it peculiarly acceptable to the practical scholar. 
Had this work no other excellence than that alluded to on the use of the 
modes, this of itself would be enough to recommend it to the lover of the 
Greek classics. The sections on subordinate clauses cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of scholars. This subject is treated at considerable length, 
under the head of substantive, adjective and adverbial clauses, according as 
the subordinate sentence consists of the development of a substantive, an 
adjective, or an adverbial thought There are many other points of excel- 
lence peculiar to this work which we have been compelled to pass over in 
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silence ; these, in connection with the more prominent which we have men- 
tioned, render the work eminently worthy of the attention of American 
scholars. Many important changes have been made in this new edition of 
the Grammar, which has materially increased its former value. The pub- 
lishers have spared no pains to present the work to the American public in 
a neat and attractive form. Of the elegance and perspicuity of the transla- 
tion, we need say nothing ; it will speak for itself. In conclusion, we most 
heartily recommend the work to all who would perfect themselves in a lan- 
guage, which for flexibility of expression in all the wide compass of thought 
from “ gay to grave, from lively to severe,” has remained for ages the admi- 
ration of the world. R 


IIL Owen’s Greek Reader . 1 

The course of Greek reading, presented in this new text-book, is shorter 
than in the similar works of Jacobs, Colton and Felton, the most popular 
among its predecessors. The text is printed on 98 duodecimo pages, and is 
in amount somewhat less than that of the old Graeca Minora. Dr. Owen, 
apparently, has been afraid of putting a cumbrous and unmanageable book 
into the hands of the beginner. Perhaps in this anxiety to avoid excess, he 
has erred on the side of deficiency. At least there appears to be one reason 
of considerable importance for desiring a greater extent of reading in a work 
of this kind. A copious Greek Reader has this advantage, that it furnishes 
a broader basis for school editions of the Greek classics. An editor of Xeno- 
phon, or Homer, or Herodotus, who can be sure that no student will come to 
his book, without the knowledge and experience to be gained by reading 250 
or 300 pages from a variety of authors, may feel himself dispensed from much 
elementary annotation, which he might otherwise regard as necessary. It is 
not difficult to see that some editions of Greek classics published in our coun- 
try, would have been materially improved, if the editor could have presup- 
posed this extent of study and attainment in the class who were to use them. 
We might thus have escaped that endless repetition of trite remarks, useless 
except for mere beginners, and that amount of translation, perhaps worse 
than useless even for such, with which some of our books are overloaded. 

It may well be doubted whether anything from Homer should have been 
included in so short a course. We are far from sharing the views of those 
who would confine the student for years to a single author, at whatever risk 
of monotony and tediousness, lest his perception of Greek should be confused 
and blunted by the variety of different styles. The diversities of Xenophon 
and Plato, of Strabo and Plutarch and Lucian, are much less philological 


1 A Greek Reader, containing Selections from various Authors, adapted to 
Sophocles’s and Kiihner’s Grammars, with Notes and a Lexicon, for the use of 
Schools and Academies, by John J. Owen, D. D., Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages and Literature in the Free Academy in New Toik Cky. 
New York: Leavitt & Allen, 27 Dey Street 1852. 12mo. pp. xi. 334. 
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than rhetorical, and scarcely more likely to embarrass the learner than the 
diversities of Goldsmith and Gibbon and Irving to embarrass a German in 
his first attempt to learn English. Bat we might hesitate to give the Ger- 
man at the outset of his coarse the works of Gower or Chancer, differing so 
widely as they do in language and idiom from the English of these later cen- 
turies. And it seems equally unadvisable to plunge the student, who has 
hardly yet become familiar with the common Attic forms, into the vast and 
various maze of the Homeric language. 

Among the poetical extracts, we have also some of the Anacreontic odea. 
In regard to these, the editor has inadvertently expressed himself in such a 
way, that the student might suppose some of them at least to be the genuine 
productions of Anacreon. Their spuriousness is at present universally ac- 
knowledged. 

The Joe Millerisms of Hierocles, which stand here, as in the Graeca Mi- 
nora, after the Aesopic fables, are a somewhat questionable concession to 
the love of fun, inherent in the student mind. 

The remaining selections, viz. the Apothegms ascribed to Plutarch, the 
Dialogues of Lucian, and the extracts from the Cyropaedia and the Anaba- 
sis, call far no particular remark. The Greek text is very elegantly, and, 
as far as we have observed, very correctly printed, and the whole appear- 
ance of the work is highly creditable to the publishers. 

The merits of Dr. Owen as a commentator are too well known to require 
remark. The work closes with a Lexicon, which seems to be carefully pre- 
pared, though in the definitions there is perhaps too much accumulation of 
synonymous expressions. H. 


IV. The Study op Words . 1 

There are those who criticise language as if it were a product of mechan- 
ism. They either disregard it, as a matter of comparatively little conse- 
quence, or they hew and hack it, change its orthography and pervert its 
meaning as remorselessly as if they were but whittling a stick. We can 
never feel too strongly that language is living, that it keeps pace with the 
thought and manifold experiences of the nations that use it, and in its various 
conditions from age to age, is no mean indicator of the dignity and gran- 
deur, or increasing degradation of the people. Its most perfect state may 
not synchronize exactly with the highest national prosperity, but its iron, its 
silver, its golden, its brazen ages will be found pretty nearly to follow the 
Intellectual andmoral condition of those who write and speak it. But lan- 
guage is made up of words, and it is the object of Mr. Trench to show how 
there is stored up in words, and not in books alone, truths of history and 

* On the Study of Words, by Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., Vicar of It- 
chenstroke, Hants; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford; and 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. From the 8econd London edition, 
revised and enlarged. Bedfield, Clinton Hall, New Tork. 1852. 
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morals, of passion and imagination. Another purpose of these interesting 
and valuable lectures, is to lead the mind to a careful discrimination of the 
meaning of words, and of their full value in the expression of thought, and 
thus to lead the student to exactness and precision as well as to comprehen- 
siveness and power. A subtle master of the tongue suffers bis language to 
bend and apply itself to every form of thought. Sometimes it is rigid and 
severe in definition and demonstration, sometimes tumultuous in passion, 
some tim es cool in argument, sometimes simple and artless in narration. The 
occult power of words is often that which gives them their peculiar fitness 
and charm. Images, feelings, thoughts, half awakened by the word or phrase, 
constitute its peculiar felicity and mark the practical movement of the mind 
which uses it. Words may be compared to an alto relievo, behind the main 
and prominent figures of which, you see dim outlines of forms moving silently 
and attending upon the principal actors. Take these away and the proces- 
sion is comparatively solitary and desolate. 

Mr. Trench’s six lectures abound in information, and they will serve a 
still better purpose in standing as a model of what every student and every 
writer of our language should do, and may easily do, to a certain extent, for 
himself. The subjects treated are, besides the Introductory lecture, The 
Morality in words ; The History in words ; Rise of new words ; The Dis- 
tinction of words ; and The Schoolmaster’s use of words. 

Under each of these topics he illustrates the value of a careful study of 
words, and by the simple process of the etymology or the history of terms, 
shows how full their meaning may be, and what richness of information is 
often concealed within the narrow and unsuspected limits of a few syllables. 
We cannot better give an idea of the work, and of the really delightful man- 
ner in which it is executed, than by quoting a few illustrations from the dif- 
ferent Lectures. 

11 ‘ Iliads without a Homer,’ some one has called, with a little exaggeration, the 
beautiful but anonymous ballad poetry of Spain. One may be permitted, 
perhaps, to push the exaggeration a little further in the same direction, 
and to apply the phrase not merely to a ballad but to a word. Let me illustrate 
that which I have been here saying somewhat more at length by the word * trib- 
ulation.’ We all know in a general way that this word, which occurs not seldom 
in Scripture and in the liturgy, means affliction, sorrow, anguish ; but it is quite 
worth our while to know how it means this, and to question the word a little 
closer. It is derived from the Latin 4 tribulum,’ which was the thrashing instru- 
ment or roller, whereby the Roman husbandman separated the corn from the 
husks ; and 1 tribulatio ’ in its primary significance was the act of this separation. 
But some Latin writer of the Christian church appropriated the word and image 
for the setting forth of a higher truth ; and sorrow, distress and adversity, being 
the appointed means for the separating in men of their chaff from their wheat, of 
whatever in them was light and trivial and poor from the solid and the trne, 
therefore ho calked these sorrows and griefs ‘ tribulations.’ thrashings, that is, of 
the inner spiritual man, without which there could be no fitting him for the hea- 
venly garner. Now in proof of what I have just now said, namely, that a single 
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Word is often a concentrated poem, a little grain of gold capable of being beaten 
oat into a broad extent of gold-leaf* I will quote, in reference to this very word 
4 tribulation,’ a graceful composition by an early English poet, which you will at 
once perceive is all wrapped up in this word, being from first to last only the ex- 
panding of the image and thought which this word has implicitly given : 

• Till from the straw, the flail, the corn doth beat, 

Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 

Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 

So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 

Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in thrashing they may get. 

For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Uave thrashdd out of us our vain affections ; 

Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us ; 

Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 

Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 

Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay, 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away ; 

And leave the soul uncovered ; nay yet more. 

Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 

But then we shall ; and that is my desire.’ ” 

Language is truly, as Mr. Trench calls it, 44 the amber in which a thousand 
precious and subtle thoughts have been safely embedded and preserved. In 
the second lecture, on “ the Morality in words,” the subject is thus admira- 
bly opened : 

“ But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the heights of his original crea- 
tion ? We need no more than his language to prove it. Like everything else 
about him, it bears at once the stamp of his greatness and of his degradation, of 
his glory and of his shame. What dark and sombre threads he must have woven 
into the tissue of his life, before we could trace such dark ones running through 
the tissue of his language 1 What facts of wickedness and wo must have existed 
in the first, ere there could be such words to designate these as are found in the 
last. There have been always those who have sought to make light of the hurts 
which man has inflicted on himself, of the sickness with which he is sick ; who 
would fain persuade themselves and others that moralists and divines, if they 
have not quite invented, have yet enormously exaggerated, these. But are these 
statements found only in Scripture and in sermons ? Are there not mournful 
corroborations of their truth imprinted deeply upon every region of man’s natu- 
ral and spiritural life, and on none more deeply than on his language 1 It needs 
no more than to open a dictionary, and to cast our eye thoughtfully down a few 
columns, and we shall find abundant confirmation of this sadder and sterner es- 
timate of man’s moral and spiritual condition. How else shall we explain this 
long catalogue of words, having all to do with sin, or with sorrow, or with both ? 
How came they there « We may be quite sure that they were not invented 
without being needed, that they have each a correlative in the world of realities. 
I open the first letter of the alphabet; what means this 4 ah,’ this ‘alas,’ these 
deep and long-drawn sighs of humanity, which at once we encounter there 1 
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And then preeendy follow word* each as these : 1 affliction,’ 1 agony,’ 1 anguish,’ 
‘assassin,’ 'atheist,’ ' avarice,’ and twenty more — words, yon will observe, for 
the most part not laid np in the recesses of the langauge, to be drawn forth and 
used at rare opportunities, but occupying many of them its foremost ranks. And 
indeed, as regards abundance, it is a melancholy thing to observe how much 
richer is every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, than in those that set forth 
graces. When St Paul (GaL 6: 19 — 23) would put these against those, 'the 
works of the flesh ’ against ‘ the fruit of the Spirit,’ those are seventeen, these only 
nine ; and where do we find in Scripture such lists of graces, as we do at 2 Tim. 
3: 2, Bom. 1: 29 — 31, of their opposites ? 

The criticism on such words as u tinsel,” “ animosity,” “ prejudice,” u plague,” 
the Latin word “ assentator,” “ libertine,” u passion,” " silly,” and many others, 
is equally full of ingenuity and wise suggestions. 

Of the “ History in words,” some singular instances are given. Take, for 
example the terms “ saunterer” and “ poltroon : ” 

41 4 Saunterer,’ derived from ‘ la Sainte Terre,’ is one who visits die Holy Land. 
At first a deep and earnest enthusiasm drew men thither to visit-* in the beati- 
tifdl words which Shakspeare puts into the month of our Fourth Henry, and which 
explains so well the attractions that at one time made Palestine the magnet of 
all Christendom — to visit, I say — 


‘ those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.’ 

By degrees, however, as the enthusiasm spent itself, the making of this pilgrim* 
age degenerated into a mere worldly fashion, and every idler that liked strolling 
about better than performing the duties of his calling, assumed the pilgrim^ 
staff, and proclaimed himself bound for the Holy Land ; to which very often he 
never in earnest set out And thus this word forfeited the more honorable mean- 
ing it may once have possessed, and the ‘ saunterer’ came to signify one idly and 
unprofitahly wasting his time, loitering here and there, with no fixed purpose or 
aim. 

“A curious piece of history is wrapped up in the word ‘poltroon,’ supposing 
it to be indeed derived, as many excellent etymologists have considered, from the 
Latin ‘ pollicc truncus ;’ one, that is deprived, or who has deprived himself, of his 
thumb. We know that in the old times a self-mutilation of this description was 
not unfrequent on the part of some cowardly shirking fellow, who wished to es- 
cape his share in the defence of his country ; he would cut off his right thumb, 
and at once become incapable of drawing the bow, and thus useless for the wars. 
It was not to be wondered at that Englishmen, the men of Crecy and Agincourt, 
who with those very bows which he had disabled himself from drawing, had 
quelled the mailed chivalry of Europe, should have looked with extremest dis- 
dain on one who had so basely exempted himself from service, nor that the 4 pol- 
lice truncus,’ the poltroon, first applied to a coward of this sort, should afterward 
become a name of scorn affixed to every base and cowardly evader of the duties 
and dangers of life,” 
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Equally curious are the derivations of “mammet” and “mammetry” from 
Mohammed; of “dunce” (alas) from “Duns Scotus”; of “tariff” from 
Tarifa,” etc. An admirable illustration closes the lecture : 

“ That which has been spoken in this lecture will, I trust, abundantly justify 
the comparison with which I would conclude it Suppose, then, that the pieces 
of money which, in the ordinary intercourse of life, arc passing through our 
hands, had each one something of its own which made it more or less worthy of 
note ; if on one was stamped s<ftne striking maxim, on another some important 
fact, on a third a memorable date ; if others were works of finest art, graven with 
rare and beautiful devices, or bearing the head of some ancient sage or heroic 
king ; while others again were the sole surviving monuments of mighty nations 
that once filled the world with their fame ; what a careless indifference to our 
own improvement would it argue in us, if we were content that these should come 
and go, should stay by us or pass from us, without our vouchsafing to them so 
much as one serious regard. Such a currency there is, a currency intellectual 
and spiritual of no meaner worth, and one with which we have to transact so 
much of the higher business of our lives. Let us see that we come not here un- 
der the condemnation of any such incurious dulness as that which I have im- 
agined.” 

We forbear simply from want of space to quote from the lectures on the 
“ Rise of new words” and on “ Synonyms.” The passages already selected 
are but fair specimens of the whole. A few remarks on the abomination 
called “ phonetic spelling,” the object of which is that “ all words should be 
spelt according as they are sounded,” shall close our extracts : 

“ The tacit assumption that it ought so to be, is the pervading error running 
through the whole system. But there is no necessity that it should ; every word 
on the contrary has two existences, as a spoken word and a written ; and you 
have no right to sacrifice one of these, or even to subordinate it wholly, to the 
other. A word exists as truly for the eye as for the ear, and in a highly advanced 
state of society, where reading is almost as universal as speaking, as much per- 
haps for the first as for the last. That in the written word moreover, is the 
permanence and continuity of language and of learning, and that the connection 
is most intimate of a true orthography with all this, is affirmed in our words, 

* letters,’ ‘ literature ,’ 4 unlettered,’ even as in other languages by words entirely 
corresponding to these . 1 

“ The gains consequent on the introduction of such a change as is proposed, 
would be insignificantly small, while the losses would be enormously great 
The gains would be the saving of a certain amount of labor in the learning to 
spell ; an amount of labor, however, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters of 
the scheme. This labor, whatever it is, would be in great part saved, as the 
pronunciation would at once put in possession of the spelling ; if, indeed, spel- 
ling or orthography could then be said to exist But even this insignificant 
gain would not long remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself continually alter- 
ing ; custom is lord here for better or for worse ; and a multitude of words are_ 
now pronounced in a different manner from that of a hundred years ago, so that, 
ere very long, there would again be a chasm between the spelling and pronun- 

1 As litteras, y^fytftata, dyfripparog. 
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elation of words ; — unless indeed the former were to vary, as I do not see well 
how it could consistently refuse to do with each variation of the latter, repro- 
ducing each one of its barbarous or capricious alterations ; which thus it must 
be remembered, would be changes not in the pronunciation only, but in the 
word itself, for the word would only exist as a pronounced word, the written being 
a mere shadow of this. When these had multiplied a little, and they would in- 
deed multiply exceedingly^ so soon as the barrier against them which now exists 
was removed, what the language would ere long become, it is not easy to guess. 

“ This fact, however, though alone sufficient show how little the scheme of 
phonetic spelling would remove even those inconveniences which it proposes to 
remedy, is only the smallest objection to it. The far deeper and more serious 
one is, that in innumerable instances, it would obliterate altogether those clear 
marks of birth and parentage, which, if not all, yet so many of our words bear 
now upon their very fronts, or are ready, upon a very slight interrogation, to 
declare to us. Words have now an ancestry ; and the ancestry of words as of 
men, is often a very noble part of them, making them capable of gnat things* 
because those from whom they are descended have done great things before 
them ; bat this would define their scutcheon, and bring them all to the same 
ignoble level. Words are now a nation, grouped into tribes and families, some 
smaller, some larger; this change would go far to reduce them to a promiscuous 
and barbarous horde. Now they are often translucent with their idea, as an 
alabaster vase is lighted up by a lamp placed within it ; in how many cases 
would this inner light be then quenched. They have now a body and a soul, 
and the soul looking through the body ; oftentimes then nothing but the body, 
act seldom nothing but the carcase, of the word would remain. Both these 
objections were urged long ago by Bacon, who characterises this so-called 
reformation, ‘ that writing should be consonant to speaking,* as 4 a branch of 
unprofitable subtlety;* and especially urges that thereby 4 the derivations of 
words, especially from foreign languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished.* ” 

As will be inferred, we cannot too strongly commend this little book to the 
attention not only of students but of all interested in our language. We no- 
tice one word on the last page, the use of which is a strong illustration of 
Some of the points suggested in the discussion, viz. the word 44 solemnizing,* 9 
in the sense .of producing a solemn feeling. This word has been edging its 
way into respectable society for a number of years, though often charged 
upon us as an Americanism and more specifically still as a clerical fault, but 
we were taken a little by surprise to see it in such a treatise. B. 

V. New Work on the Life and Labors of the Apostle Paul . 1 

Ir is well known that detachments of the British Navy have been em- 
ployed for many years in making most minute and searching examinations 
of nearly all the coasts, islands, etc. of the eastern Mediterranean. In this 
way a great amount of accurate information has been deposited in the ar- 

* Hie Lift and Epistles of St Paul, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M. A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M. A., 
Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool In two vols. VoL L pp. 492. 
4 to. London. 1851. 
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chives of the British admiralty. These expeditions have famished protec- 
tion and efficient, aid to private individuals, men of taste and science who 
have traversed the adjacent regions, some of whom have written works of 
great value. What shores, what regions to examine ! How the imagination 
kindles at their very names 1 Troy, Byzantium, Tarsus, Antioch, Smyrna, 
Lesbos, Mt Athos, u the great landmark,” Philippi, and the beautiful isles 
and coasts of the Aegean. How precious to the Christian, no less than to 
the classical scholar, are these venerable lands 1 May the day soon come 
when not only the classic spirit shall spring up from its ashes, but when the 
Day Spring from on high shall dawn on all the scenes of the great Apostle’s 
labors, and Christianity everywhere appear in its own freshness and parity. 1 

The lift and character of every individual are more or less affected by the 
time s and drcomstances in which he lives. While it is true that all the great 
eontroIHiig minds of any age, give in some men wi r e a character to their age, 
It is also tree that the age leaves its own hn prew on the men who lived in it 
The great names that shape and mould society will in no small degree make 
their own circumstances, and yet in an important sense their ciitumstances 
make diem. Ho man in a given position, and nnder particular influences, 
is what he would have been, had these been reversed. The system of edu- 
cation nnder which his mind first began to develop itself, the social influences 
into which he was brought in contact, the civil polity nnder which he lived, 
the different phases of life which daily met the eye, the religious views cur- 
rent in his time, the philosophical systems of his age, the very scenery with 
which he has been familiar, all have their influence upon his character. 
The knowledge of these conditions becomes the more necessary, as they are 
the more remote from the present time, and are less familiar to our present 
experience and observation; and they become indispensably necessary, 
where there is a lack of other materials for a complete biography. It is the 
object of this work to meet these conditions, “ to give a living picture of St. 
Paul and the circumstances by which he was surrounded.” The direct ma- 
terials for his biography are gleaned from his Epistles and the Acts of the 
Apostles ; both these sources of information are valuable, and indeed indis- 
pensable ; but alone, they would leave his biography in a mere skeleton-form, 
the filling up and beautifying of which would require a knowledge of all the 
moulding and modifying influences that could be gathered, on every hand, 
from the widely different circumstances in which he was placed. This the 
authors have done in a very faithful and minute manner, no sources of infor- 
mation having been overlooked, that would throw light on the life, the writ- 
ings and missionary labors of the Apostle. They introduce us to the influ- 
ences under which he grew up in Tarsus, u the chief city of Celicia,” and 
the education he would receive in the schools of his home ; we follow him to 
the new scenes and associations by which he is surrounded, when, at a ma- 

1 Thus far Professor Edwards had written but a few weeks before his death, 
when his increasing prostration compelled him to lay down his pen on his manu- 
script, both of which have been treasured up as sad mementos of his last lit* 
rary labors. 
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turer age, lie leaves the plains of Cilicia, and is placed in the “ hill country* 
of Jerusalem, “ at the feet of Gamaliel,” the most eminent ornament of the two 
prominent schools then at the Jewish capital. The circle of influences within 
which he was here brought, can hardly fail to be detected in his subsequent 
life and character. The disputations that he constantly heard upon the Law, 
the system of dialectics with which he must have become familiar, a system 
not unlike the Socratic method of instruction, “ both in hearing and asking 
questions,” fitted him to meet successfully in his ministry the sophistries of 
the cavilling Jews, and to reason mightily out of the Scriptures. In this 
way the Apostle is traced in all his joumeyings, “ in his perils in the city, in 
his perils in the sea, and in his perils among false brethren,” with all the ar- 
ray of influences, whether favorable or adverse, that attended him. An ac- 
count is given of each of the countries and places he visits, and the circular 
stances by which he is there surrounded. The lands, the cities, the seas and 
harbors connected with his travels become familiar objects. We can follow 
him “ among the palms of Syria, the cedars of Lebanon, the olives of Attica* 
the green Isthmian pines of Corinth.” We enter the Piraeus with him; wa 
stand with him upon the Areopagus, with the Acropolis, the Agora and Pnyx 
in view, with the temples, the altars and statues innumerable rising before 
him- We hear him disputing with the Stoics and Epicureans, endeavoring 
to refute the Pantheism of the one, and the Atheism of the other, by making 
known to them “ the unknown God.” 

It will be readily seen from the one or two points glanced at, how valu- 
able an auxiliary the present work will be in giving a fuller understanding 
of the character and writings of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
following extract from the Introduction to the work, will show the wide circle 
from which the authors intend to draw illustrations in order to give a full 
view of the Apostle’s character as a missionary to the heathen *, and what 
they here mark out as necessary for this purpose, they have very successfully 
accomplished, so far as the work has been completed : 

“ To understand St Paul’s personal history as a missionary to the heathen, 
we must know the state of the different populations which he visited ; the 
character of the Greek and Roman civilization at the epoch ; the points of 
intersection between the political history of the world and the scriptural 
narrative ; the social organization and gradation of ranks, for which he en- 
joins respect ; the position of women, to which he specially refers in many 
of his letters ; the relations between parents and children, slaves and mas- 
ters, which he not vainly sought to imbue with the loving spirit of the 
Gospel ; the quality and influence, under the early empire, of the Greek 
and Roman religions, whose effete corruptness he denounces with such in- 
dignant scorn ; the public amusement of the people, whence he draws topics 
of warning or illustration ; the operation of the Roman law, under which 
he was so frequently arraigned ; the courts in which he was tried, and the 
magistrate by whose sentence he suffered ; the legionary soldiers who acted 
as his guards; the roads by which he travelled, whether through the moun- 
tains of Lycaonia, or the marshes of Latium j the course of commerce by 
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which Ins journeys were so often regulated ; and the character of that im- 
perfect navigation by which his life was so many times endangered.” 

The Epistles are inserted in chronological order in the course of die 
biography, accompanied by such explanations of the circumstances of those 
to whom they were sent, as to make them more fully understood, and to give 
them a deeper interest A new translation of the Epistles is given, having 
more the form of a paraphrase, than the common version, and marking with 
more precision than a literal translation could do, the transitions and sudden 
changes of thought The translation is therefore designed to make the 
same impression upon the English reader, as the original made on those 
to whom the Epistles were at first addressed. The work is published in 
the quarto ferm, the first volume containing 492 pages. The present vol- 
ume is furnished with thirty finished steel engravings, representing the 
places which the Apostle visited. These engravings were taken on the 
spot, by eminent artists, expressly for this work. Maps, too, have been 
supplied, “ exhibiting, with as much accuracy as can at present be attained, 
the physical features of die countries visited, and some of the ancient routes 
through them, together with the plans of the most important cities and mari- 
time charts of coasts, when they were required.” The second volume, 
completing the work, which has been delayed by the ill health of one of thd 
anthers, will be pubEdied early in October. 

VI. History op the Second Church m Boston . 1 

This is a book which no Christian man, and especially no Puritan Chris- 
tian, can read, without the highest respect for, and the profoundest sympathy 
with, the writer. It is one of those outgushings which show that there is yet, 
deep in the heart of the Unitarian community, a rich vein of the old Puritan 
element, throbbing and working and feeling, and turning the hearts qf the 
children to the fathers . God be praised that it is so. The Puritan fathers 
were not perfect ; they had fheir faults, strong faults, for their whole char- 
acter was a character of mighty strength. Yet they loved God and God's 
truth ; to this they were willing to sacrifice every earthly endearment — and 
their most fervent prayer for their posterity, to the remotest generation, was, 
that they too might possess God and God's truth, whatever else they might 
lack. Such prayers are not to remain always unanswered. The children 
of the Puritans by bodily descent will yet be their children by spiritual re- 
generation, and it shall not be the reproach of New England that the glow- 
ing, unworldly, Scriptural faith of its founders has died out 

We hope to see many more such local histories as this from those who are 
now in possession of the old establishments ; and we long to find the authors, 
not only almost^ hut altogether , such as toe are , except — that which is faulty. 


1 A History of the Second Church, or Old North, in Boston, to which is added 
a History of the New Brick Church, with Engravings. By Chandler Bobbins, 
Minister of the Second Church. Boston I Published by John Wilson & Son. 1858. 
Vol. DL No. 35. 55 
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ARTICLE XI. 

SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Asia. 

From the Journal of Rev. Dr . J. Perkins , Missionary at Ortimiah, communi- 
cated in a Letter dated Jan. 16, 1852. 

“May 23rd (1849), we crossed the Tigris, and were obliged to wait a 
long time on the eastern bank for our muleteers. We thus started late, and 
rode to the village of Tel-keepa, which is ten or twelve miles distant from 
Mosul. Our course was a little west of north. Our road lay over a slightly 
undulating section of the great Plain, which, like the rest of it, is extensively 
cultivated with wheat We saw several stags in one of the wheat-fields, and 
they are said to be common all over the Plain. As we passed along the 
north end of old Nineveh, opposite Mosul, which we had visited before, I 
observed that the ancient wall turns at right angles, and has a very regular 
appearance. There are gaps in the ridges marking these walls, probably 
the sites of gatetoays, through which roads from the east to Mosul now run, 
doubtless right along the great streets of the ancient city. 

“ Tel-keepa , the village where we stopped for the night, is inhabited by 
Papal Nestorians, and is estimated to contain 500 families, being much the 
largest Papal Nestorian village in this province. It is situated in a hollow, 
and takes its name, Slony-hill , from the stony hills around it The houses 
are built of soft lime-stone, in irregular fragments, laid in mud. 

“ May 24. We rose before the sun, having slept on the fiat r oof. There 
was a heavy dew, from which I had taken cold. We soon proceeded on 
our way, and travelled about twenty miles to the town of Elkdsh. We rode 
many miles still over the undulating Plain, the swells and hollows being 
clothed with a rich growth of wheat ; but there Were no trees nor streams ; 
and in the villages, stagnant pools and wells in low hollows, their only de» 
pendence, can furnish no good water. The crops are all sustained by the 
rains of spring ; and it must be parched and dreary on this vast fertile 
Plain, later in the season. Our course was still a little west of north. We 
passed a Papal Nestorian village, six or seven miles north of Tel-keepa , the 
name of which is Butnai , containing 130 families. Six or eight miles farther 
on, is the village of Tescopa (high hill), also inhabited by Papal Nestorians, 
and containing 120 families. We passed over extensive sections Of soft 
lime-stone, the protruding edges of alabaster strata glistening in the sttU, 
and pointing us to the inexhaustible quarries from which the marble for the 
palaces of ancient Nineveh were obtained. Two miles distant, on our left, 
appeared three white, pointed domes of the Yezedees , the Sheikhs, as they 
are called, viz. Sheikh Semes (the sun), Sheikh Haddee f and Melek Fakir 
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din , situated at the base of a ridge of low Hme-stone hills. The place is 
regarded by the Yezedees , as very sacred. Winding our way up through 
these hills, we came to a sluggish brook, a rare object in this region. Ad- 
vancing two miles, we rose upon the level Plain of Elkush, the town now 
being in sight, still three or four miles distant, on the north side of the 
Plain. On our right was a Yezedee village, the name of which is Shavar 
feea . Proceeding directly north, across the Plain, we came to Elktish, 
situated on a broken, stony declivity, right under the first range of the 
Kurdish mountains. This range consists of naked lime-stone rock, stretch- 
ing far to the east and west, a continuation of the same bold rampart which 
we had observed on our way to Mosul, as hiding from our view the higher 
and more varied Kurdish ranges beyond. 

“ On our stage, to-day, we must, somewhere, have crossed the track of 
Alexander, in his advance toward the camp of Darius. ‘ On his right/ 
says the historian, ‘ lay the Tigris ; and on the left, the mountains called 
Cordyaei/ L e. the KCirdish mountains. 

u The situation of Elktish is very hot, lying directly under the high Kfir- 
dish mountains, on the northern extremity of the great Assyrian Plain. A 
few stinted pomegranates and figs were growing in small gardens, in the 
village, which were the only trees to be seen, to relieve the eye as it 
stretched along the bare lime-stone range, and over the vast Plain in the 
other directions. The town contains about 300 Papal Nestorian families. 
Three hundred of its men were slaughtered, seventeen years ago, by the 
bloody Ktirdish Meer of Ravenduz, who sacked the place and nearly ruined 
it, his Vandal bands not even sparing the books in the churches. Many of 
the houses, built of stone, are still half dilapidated. The people speak the 
modern Syriac and the Kurdish. 

“ I hardly need say that Elkush is a very ancient town, the home of Na- 
hum the prophet, whose grave is with the Elkushites unto this day. We 
visited the Prophet’s tomb. It is in a small Jewish synagogue. An oblong 
box, twice the size of a common cart, covered with green cotton cloth, stands 
over what purports to be his grave. The synagogue and tomb are kept by 
a Christian, there now being no Jews in Elkush. Many Israelites make 
the pilgrimage and spend the feast of Tabernacles in this ancient and vene- 
rable place, coming for that purpose even from Burrorah, Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. The Ravenddz Pasha plundered the Jewish synagogue, in 
common with everything else at Elkush. We visited the ancient Nestorian 
church in this town, and were pained to find its venerable walls dishonored 
by tawdry pictures hung there in great profusion by modern emissaries of 
Borne, since the place was converted to Papacy. 

“ In the course of the afternoon, we rode up to the Papal monastery, Rab- 
ban Hormezd , which bears the name of a Nestorian saint, whom the Papists 
detest, but by substituting a Papal martyr, of the same name, as the presid- 
ing spirit of the place, they find no difficulty in appropriating the establish- 
ment to their use. The monastery is situated about two miles north-east 
from the town of Elkush, in a deep, wild, rocky ravine, under a bold, lofty 
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cliff, some five or six hundred feet above the Plain. The place is very ro- 
mantic and well chosen for so unworthy an object Perched on the side 
of the cliff, is a very fine stone arched church, which has come down from 
ancient times ; and cells for the monks are built separately along in the clefts 
of the rocks, the whole like birds’ nests hanging high in the air, on the al- 
most perpendicular free of the cliff. The path up to the monastery is formed 
by stairs cut in the rock. The wild glen smiled with a few small pomegran- 
ate and fig trees. We found at the church an abbot, priest Emmanuel, 
more than seventy years old, and two younger priests, his associates. Un- 
der them are about thirty monks. The abbot received us very politely and 
showed us the different apartments of the church, and the tomb of Rabban 
Hormezd, which gives sanctity to the place. From the monastery, the broad 
Plains of Assyria and Mesopotamia are seen to a great distance. The city 
of Mosul is also visible. The town of Elkfish being a little higher than those 
vast plains, also commands a similar prospect, very grand in its immensity, 
to the east', west and south. 

“ The mountains back of Elkfish are singularly contorted, the layers being 
twisted and tilted in every direction, and into the wildest intricacies, as 
though the range had been hove up by a mighty power from below, and 
strung along in a state of fusion by a moving whirlpool. As we rose on 
leaving Elkfish, the Tigris appeared about four miles to the westward.” 


Germany. 

The publications of the last quarter include but little that is of any gene- 
ral interest They are mostly of a local practical value. One class of these, 
however, will interest the American church. Attention has been called to 
the great activity of the Catholics in Germany. The Jesuits are working 
more openly and earnestly than for several years before, and considerable 
numbers are going over from the Protestant to the Catholic frith. Many, 
wearied with the indefiniteness and the negative character of much so-called 
Protestant frith, are easily induced to go over to Catholicism, where frith in 
the creed of the church gives them at least something positive. Among the 
publications called forth by this state of things, we notice a number of spirited 
controversial pamphlets which have appeared at different points along the 
Rhine, from Dr. Schenkel and others on the Protestant side, and Dr. Stole 
and others on the side of the Catholics. 

In the department of Biblical and Ecclesiastical literature we have to no- 
tice : Ebrard’s Dogmatics, Vol. II. ; a seventh revised edition of De Wette's 
“ Introduction to the Old Testament;” a Commentary on Genesis by De- 
Htzsch, displaying his usual acuteness and learning as a Hebraist, and in- 
volving some concessions which are quite satisfactory to the critical school 
of commentators (e. g. the recognition of two different sources employed in 
the composition of Genesis, and of Deuteronomy as the only book of the 
Pentateuch which claims to be from Moses’s hand), together with some fan- 
cies which are regarded as detracting from the real value of the work, A 
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work of Dr. Dtisterdieck oh m The Ethical Nature of General and Messianic 
Prophecy in the Old Testament,” is highly commended. So 44 Alttestament- 
liche Studien,” by von Gumpach. With reference to the New Testament, 
we notice a little work by a Licentiate, Luthardt, on “ The Structure of the 
Gospel of John,” and from Dr. Hilgenfeld, a 44 Commentary on Galatians, 
with a translation and various excursus.” Prof. Tischendorf has added to 
his numerous works an edition of the Codex Claromontanus, designated in 
his editions of the New Testament as D ad Epistolas” (Imp. 4to. xi. 599). 
The edition contains the Greek text of Paul’s Epistles, with a Latin version. 
Two other contributions to early Christian literature, which are invaluable 
if they are genuine, are 44 The Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans,” and 44 The 
Correspondence between Christ and Abgarus, king of Edipa,” both of which 
were 44 revealed by the Lord himself to a chosen servant in the year 1844.” 

We have further a little work from Hengstenberg on 44 The Lord’s Day.” 
The first part is new, and contains the Exegesis of all Scripture passages relat- 
ing to the Sabbath, The remaining practical part is a reprint from his pe- 
riodical The edition of the Coptic N. T. begun by Schwartze is taken up 
by Dr, P, Botticher; the 44 Acts” have been already published, and the 
Epistles will soon follow. A second number of Jelliack’s 44 Contributions to 
the History of the Cabbalah” has appeared. 

In the History of the Church, we have from Dr. F. C. Baur 44 Epochen 
der Kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung ;” further, Vol. II. of Baum’s Life of 
Beza (L in 1843), and Vol. IL of Ilasse’s 44 Anselm of Canterbury (1. 1843). 

In the department of Philosophy, besides new volumes in the series of 
Bander’s and of Herbart’s works, we notice Vol. II. Part 2, of Sengler’s 44 Idu 
Gottes,” containing 44 The Speculative Cosmology.” Vol. I. of Taute’s 
•‘Philosophy of Religion,” has appeared in a new edition, and of Vol. H, 
44 Philosophy of Christianity,” Part I, which contains 44 The fundamental 
facts of Evangelical History.” The philosophical quarterly which was men- 
tioned in the last Bib. Sac., as established by Dr. Wirth and others, is merged 
in the philosophical Journal of Prof. Dr. Ulrici which is revived. No. 1 was to 
appear in May. The Journal in its new form is to receive articles from men 
of various philosophical schools, and is to include more practical discussions 
than were formerly common in such journals. 

In the department of Lexicography, we have to announce a report that 
the long expected Syriac Lexicon of Prof. Bernstein is now going through 
the press. For the more thorough study of the German, we have the first 
number of the great Lexicon of the brothers, Jacob and William Grimm, 
As is well known this work has been many years in preparation. Its design 
is to give the results of the most thorough investigation into the forms and 
relations of words, together with a historical view of the development of their 
significations. The field of literature investigated extends from the time of 
Luther to Gothe. As the work undertaken was too great even for the in- 
domitable energy of the brothers Grimm, they have sought and received the 
cooperation of a large number of scholars from all parts of Germany. To 
each of these, particular authors were assigned, whose works were to be 
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examined according to a prescribed plan. The fast amount of material col- 
lected in this way, the Grimms are arranging and will publish as rapidly as 
possible. The work is to appear in numbers of 15 sheets octavo each, and 
is to amount to at least 500 sheets. No. 1 includes A — Allverein. In its 
external form the work appears remarkably well. As a specimen of the in- 
ternal we give an outline of the article “ All.” The root of the word is 
traced as differently developed in, the Gothic, Old German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Swedish, Danish, English, Irish, Welsh, Armoric, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, 
etc. The article develops further the German forms, signification, position, 
and forms in composition ; the form as varying in different ages, and in dif- 
ferent positions of the word, mid in the usage of different authors ; the signi- 
fication, when the word occurs with or without the article, before or after 
the substantive, as attribute or predicate ; the position , as varying with die 
degree of emphasis, the shade of meaning, etc. 

The third Heft of the “ Studien und Kritiken ” for 1852, contains an arti- 
cle by Ullmann entitled “ des Wesen des Christenthums und die Mystik.” 
It is a polemical article defending his work on the Essence of Christianity, 
particularly against de Gasparin and other French critics. The second ar- 
ticle is from D. Lange, “ fiber die Betrachtung der Natur ans dem Chria- 
tologischen Gesiclitspunkte.” There are further articles by Rinck on the 
origin of evil and the Fall, by von Gumpach on the taxing (Luke 2: 1 — 5), 
and by Kling, a continuation of his account of the fourth u Evangelical 
Churchday.” 

The April number of the Lutheran Quarterly of Rudelbach and Guericke 
contains Article YH. of the series of Rudelbach on “ State Churchism and 
Religious Freedom.” Further, an article from Drechsler with a supplement 
by Delitzsch on the O. T. phrase tiiwj art. 1 of a series by Neamann 
entitled M Leben, Schauen und Wirken eines Protestanten in Rom. 1851,” 
and a letter by Strobel in regard to the Lutheran Conference in Leipsic, 
together with 108 pages of literary notices. 

The April number of Baur and Zeller’s “ Jahrbuch” contains the conclu- 
sion of Schweizer’s article on Moses Amyraldus, one by Keim on “ The Ro- 
man Edict of Toleration for Christianity A. D. 811 — 818, and its historical 
worth,” the conclusion of Dr. Hilgenfeld’s article on Mark’s Gospel, and 
“ Explanations of some theological subjects from the doctrines and usus to- 
quendi of the later Greek philosophers,” by Dr. Zeller. 

Benfey’s Vollstandige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache is said to have 
added less than was expected to the scientific understanding of the language. 
The author seems to have come down from the high station of Comparative 
Philology, and taken his stand upon the grammar of the native Indians. 
He has labored to exhaust the multiplicity of their rules and limitations and 
exceptions, and thus to make his Grammar a Thesaurus of theirs. 

Weber’s History of Indian Literature is now in press, and will perhaps 
make its appearance in August or September. 

Yullers, of Giessen, has issued the Prospectus of a new Persian Dictionary, 
with definitions in Latin. It is to be purely Penian, rejecting the multitude 
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of Arabic words found in the classical writers of Persia, except where those 
words hare been subjected to the regular changes of the Persian language. 


Great Britain. 

Johnstone and Hunter of Edinburgh, the publishers of the new edition 
of Owen's works, are about to issue a 44 Protestant Library,” in 12 volumes. 
The publication will extend through three years, the subscription price be- 
ing one guinea a year. The issue for the first year will comprise 4 volumes ; 
Vol. I. Barrow on the Supremacy claimed by the Pope of Rome, Thomas 
M'Crie, D. D., LL. D., editor ; Vol. II. On the Rule of Faith, edited by Wil- 
liam Symington, D. D. of Glasgow, embracing treatises by Archbishops Tillot- 
son and Tenisou; Bishops Patrick, Williams, Kidder, Stratford, Fowler; 

Dean Sherlock ; Richard Baxter ; Hutcheson, Esq. and Dr. Claggett : 

VoL HI. On the Infkllibitity claimed by the Papacy, Andrew Thompson, 
D. D. of Edinburgh, editor, treatises by Tenison, Tully, Stillingfieet, etc. ; 
Vol. IV. Treatises on the Reformation, Rev. W. K. Tweedie, editor, by 
Tenison, Patrick, Sherlock, Stratford, Doolittle and others. In the issue for 
the second year it is intended to have volumes on the Idolatry of Roman- 
ism, on the Corruptions of the Moral Law by Popery, on the Popish Doctrine 
respecting the Confessional, Celibacy of the Clergy, Convents and Nunneries, 
and on the Persecuting Spirit of Popery. The last is to be edited by Dr. 
Robert Vaughan. 

The 44 Congregational Lectures” which have been in the course of publi- 
cation for fifteen years, are to be reissued in a cheap and uniform edition. 
They are offered at the exceedingly low price of twelve shillings for four 
volumes. The first issue, which is to be put to press immediately, is to com- 
prise Wardlaw's Christian Ethics, Vaughan's Causes of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, Joseph Gilbert on the Christian Atonement and Henderson’s 
work on Divine Inspiration. The remaining volumes of the full series are, 
5. Redfbrd's Holy Scripture Verified ; 6. John Pye Smith on Scripture and 
Geology ; 7. Alexander's Connection and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments; 8. Bennett's Theology of the Early Christian Church; 9. Scott’s 
Existence of Evil Spirits; 10. Halley's Sacraments, Part 1, Baptism; 11. 
Payne's Doctrine of Original Sin; 12. Hamilton's Revealed Doctrine of 
Rewards and Punishments ; 1 8. Davidson's Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
Testament; 14. Stowell’s Work of the Spirit; 15. Halley's Lord’s Supper. 

In the “Library for the Times” we notice a Life of Roger Williams, 
Founder of the Colony of Rhode Island, by Romeo Elton, D. D. ; Life of 
Constantine the Great, by Joseph Fletcher ; the Church of England in the 
Reign of the Tudors and Stuarts, 2 vols. ; the Test of Experience, or the 
Voluntary Principle in the^United States, by T H. Hinton ; the Free Church 
of Ancient Christendom and its Subjugation by Constantine, by Basil H. 
Cooper ; John Milton, designed to exhibit his Ecclesiastical Principles, by 
Cyrus R. Edmonds. 

Joseph Fletcher’s History of the Revival and Progress of Independency 
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in England is completed in 4 vols. 12mo. at 2 shillings a volume. The In- 
troduction contains an account of the development of the principles of Inde- 
pendency in the Age of Christ and his Apostles, and of the gradual departure 
of the Church into Anti-Christian error, until the time of the Reformation. 

Bagster’s Analytical Lexicon to the Greek New Testament has been pub- 
lished, uniform in plan and size with the Hebrew Analytical Lexicon, which 
was prepared by Dr. Benjamin Davidson. This is an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of every word found in the Greek text, in every form in which it ap- 
pears, and each form is referred to its root. It is a 4to volume published 
for £l. 5 8 . 

Christophany : the Result of Original Investigations into the Manifestation 
of the Son of God, under the Old Testament dispensation ; by the late Rev. 
G. B. Kidd. Edited by the Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL. D. A Dissertation on 
Church Polity, by A. Ceventry Dick, Esq., Advocate, appears in a second 
edition. Of Barnes’s Notes on the Old and New Testament in Cobbin’s 
edition, upwards of 115,000 volumes have been sold in England. 

As in preparation are announced : First Lines of Christian Theology, in 
the form of a Syllabus prepared for the use of the students in Homerton 
College, by the late John Pye Smith, edited by the Rev. William Farrar, 
secretary and librarian of New College, London ; and a Memoir of Dr. Pye 
Smith by the Rev. John Medway ; the 4th volume of Chalmers’s Memoirs; 
a new edition of Biblical Topography, being Lectures on the Position and 
Character of the Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, by Samuel Ran- 
som, Tutor in Hackney Theol. Seminary. The Memoirs of Robert Hal- 
dane and his brother James Alexander Haldane have just been published. 
The works of Edmund Burke are to appear in a new and complete edition, 
to be comprised in eight monthly volumes, of which two have been issued. 
Hand-book of Chronology, on the basis of the “ L’art de verifier les dates.” 

Among the recent philosophical works, Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions in Philosophy, Literature, etc., being a reprint, with additional notes, 
of his widely known articles in the Edinburgh Review, is the most important* 
Whcwell, Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England* 
The Theory of Reasoning by Samuel Bailey is one of the works, following 
in the track of Mills’s Logic, which would make all that is valuable in Logic, 
to be in the inductive rather than the deductive processes. Thomson in his 
Necessary Laws of Thought gives a for more satisfactory view of the sense 
and value of the two processes. Jas. F. Ferrier, Theory of Knowing and 
Being, a text-book of Metaphysics, is announced for publication in Edin- 
burgh. The author is a professor at St. Andrew’s University. A transla- 
tion of Oersted’s Soul in Nature forms one of the latest volumes of Bohn’ft 
Scientific Library. 

The following are some of the more recent Works in theology, history and 
general literature : A Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language, compiled by the 
Rev. Samuel Crowtber, Missionary to Abbeokuta, with a Prefoce by the 
Rev. O. V. Vidal. Seymour’s Mornings with the Jesuits at Rome, noticed 
in our last number, has reached a fifth edition in England. Home Evan- 
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gelicM: the Internal Evidence of the Fonr Gospels, with reference to their 
Date, Structure and Authenticity, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, in one vol 8vo. 
The second edition of John Stoughton's Life and Labors of Philip Doddridge. 
The Case of Miss Sellon, and the Sisters of Mercy of Plymouth, is printed 
in pamphlets, for and against. The bishop of Exeter has withdrawn his 
protection. Rev. James Spurrell has written an Exposure ; Miss Sellon and 
a member of the University of Oxford have replied ; Mr. Spurrell publishes 
& rejoinder, and other pamphlets still are announced. 

The whole of the noted Gorham Case is summed up by E. F. Moore in 
one volume. O. T. Dobbin, Wesley the Worthy and Wesley the Catholic. 
The second part of the State of Man subsequent to the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity, in “ Small Books on Great Subjects." Clinton, an Epitome of the 
Fasti Hellenic! An Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican Reformers, 
with extracts from their writings. On Mormonism there is the third edition 
of a work giving the history of its rise and progress, and a biography of Jo- 
seph Smith by Tyson. S. J. Tregelles, Historical Evidence of the Author- 
ship and Integrity of the Books of the New Testament The Restoration 
of Belief, Part I. on Christianity in Relation to its Ancient and Modern An- 
tagonists, pp. 112. Cambridge. The second edition of a Catechism of Church 
History, by Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, with the chronology to the present times. 
Spirit and Scope of Education, from the German of Dr. Stapf (a Roman 
Catholic). A translation of Nitzsch's Babylon and Jerusalem, which is a 
reply to Madame Pfeiffer's lucubrations. Frank e Parker, The Church, in 
one volume folio, is a literary and theological curiosity, such as only England 
could produce. Theopholi Episcopi Antiochensifl libri tres ad Antolycum, 
ed. G. G. Humphrey. Worsae (T. T. A.), Account of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians in England, Scotland and Ireland. Muston's Israel of the Alps, 
die History of the Waldenses. Ellis (G.), Irish Ethnology, an outline of 
the Celtic and Saxon races. Bayldon (G.), Annals of the Church in metre 
from the Apostolical Age to the Reformation, in one volume for 5 shillings. 
(In 1722 Thomas Hobbes published, “ True Ecclesiastical History in verse ”). 
Three Treatises of John Wyklyffe, D. D., now first published from the MSS. 
by James Hawthorne Todd, D. D. Dublin ; I. On the Church and her mem- 
bers ; H. Apostasy of the Church ; HI. Antichrist. A new edition of Rob- 
ert Vaughan's Life of Wyklyffe, published about 1880, is announced, which 
is to contain a full account of W's works and MSS. Dr. Candlish, An Ex- 
position of Genesis, in 2 vols. The Literature of Northern Europe, by Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt. Dr. S. R. Maitland, the author of Essays on the 
Reformation and on the Dark Ages, adds to these, Eight Essays on Various 
Subjects. The first part of a Life of Mohammed from original sources, by 
Dr. A. Sprenger. F. W. Newman, Regal Rome, an Introduction to Roman 
History. Whewell on Liberal Education, Part ILL J. R. Woodford, The 
Church past and present, in four lectures on Church History. Rev. J. C. 
Robertson, History of the Christian Church for Students of Theology, in 2 
vols. 8vo. reaches to the Reformation. A Manual of Ecclesiastical History, 
from the first to the twelfth century inclusive. By the Rev. E. S. Foulkes, 
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Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College) Oxford. This is arranged by centuries. 
The author promises a continuation. He breaks off the narration at the 
twelfth century, because “ nothing would seem more unphilosophical than 
the usual method of separating the Reformation, as well from the causes 
which led to it as also [from] the results which have ensued from it” Spou- 
danus and Spanheim, Moshcim and Fleury, Gieseler and Dollinger, are his 
chief authorities. It is proposed to publish a new edition of the English 
Church Historians from Bede to Foxe, uniform with the recent edition of 
Foxe’s Acts and Martyrs, in 8 vols. 8vo. ; it is to be issued by subscription 
in three half vols. each year until completed. The most recent announce* 
ment of the Chevalier Bunsen’s work on Hippolytus and his Times, pre- 
pared in consequence of the publication of what purported to be the Philo* 
sophumena of Origen, extends it to four vols. instead of two. Pahnoni: 
Essays on the chronological systems of the ancient Jews and other chrono- 
graphies. 

Dr. Pusey has published Regal Supremacy not Arbitrary but limited by 
the Laws of the Church of which kings are members. Part I. The Ancient 
Precedents. Chs. Hardwick, History of the Articles of Religion, to which 
is added a series of Documents from 1536 to 1 615. Camkhen’s Church His- 
tory of England to 1688, in a new edition, in 2 volumes. Dr. H. Pauli% 
Alfred the Great and his place in History, has been translated by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. English critics are forced to the confession that a German 
has given them the best life of their great king. A History of England and 
France under the house of Lancaster, with an introductory view of the early 
Reformation, one vol. 8vo, attracts a good deal of attention- J- B. Marsden 
has continued his History of the Puritans by a volume entitled, History of 
the Later Puritans from 1642 to the ejection of the Non-conformist clergy 
in 1662. His former work was, for a “ clergyman” comparatively impartial* 

Among the works called out by the recent Roman Catholic agitation, the 
following may be considered as having more than a fugitive value : Robert 
Hussey, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Oxford, The Rise of 
the Papal Power, traced in three lectures. This begins with the council of 
Sardica, A. D. 347, and traces the progress of the Roman Catholic claims in 
a very clear and succinct historical narrative. In a short compass, we know 
not where a better view of the subject can be obtained. Edward John 
Shepherd, Rector of Ludderdown, in his History of the Church of Rome to 
the end of the Episcopate of Damascus, A. D. 384, which is the first volume 
of a larger work, attempts a more difficult task, the critical examination of 
the original documents. He finds forgeries on the largest scale ; the “ Let- 
ters of Cyprian” are all supposititious, and Cyprian himself is “ probably an 
imaginary personage.” The book shows more acuteness than sobriety in its 
criticisms. James Brogden, Records of the Supremacy of the Crown, and 
of the Civil and Religious Liberties of England. A translation of the Ca- 
nons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, by T. A. Buckley. The transit 
tion of Rev. J. Waterman, being dedicated to “ his Eminence, the Archbishop 
of Westminster,” may be supposed to be more in favor with the Roman 
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CathoHcS. Rev. Ed. Mdscutt, History of Chhrch laws in Englahd from 
602 to I860, is said tb be valuable on the relation of the Canon to the Civil 
Law. William Uswick, The Triple Crown, Dublin. Wilks, The Popes 
from Linus to Pius IX. Litton, The Church of Christ in its Idea, Attributes 
and Ministry, with reference to the Roman Catholic Controversy. Protes* 
tantism and Popery contrasted by the Authentic Teaching of each Religion, 
edited by J. E. Cex of Oxford, in 2 vols. 8vo. Willett’s Synopsis Papisarl 
is in the course of republication. The Mass by William Anderson, LL. D., 
Glasgow ; of this woric the British Quarterly says, that it “ supplies within a 
Tery moderate compass, a condensed yet comprehensive view of the entire 
theory and ritual of the Mass.” The author himself says that his volume is 
“full of bitterness, scorn and indignation,” though “ written more under the 
influence of the love of truth than under that of the hatred of error.” A 
Handbook of the Romish Controversy; being a refutation in detail of the 
creed of Pope Pius IY. on the grounds of reason and Scripture, by Charles 
8. Stanford, A. M., Prebendary of St Michan’s, is a slight volume, which 
has reached the eighth thousand, and is sold for a sixpence, but it is just the 
aort of book which is needed, clear, concise, giving the Roman Catholic po- 
sitions in the very words of the Creed and of Trent, and refuting them by 
clear grounds of Scripture, and concise argument. It is so much the more 
effective, that it cites the Scriptures usually from the Douay version. 

Fravgs. 

Ilf addition to Yinet’s Studies upon Blaise Pascal in 1848, and to the 
* lifo and criticism of Pascal * by Mayyard in 1851, there has been recently 
issued a new edition and revision of Pascal’s Thoughts by Ernest Havet, 
which the “ R^vue des deux Mondes * commends as giving a view of the 
Whole recent controversy, and as recasting the well-known edition of Fau- 
gferes. 

The voluminous series of theological works by AbW Migne, distinguished 
for its remarkable cheapness, contains among other works, the Summa of 
Aquinas and the Sentence of the Lombard in 4 vols. for about $6; a 
44 Sc rip torum Sanctorum Cursus Complet,*’ in 27 vols. for about $30 ; De- 
monstrations dvangeHques, in 18 vols. ; an edition of Perrone’s Praelectioncs 
fheologicae, in 2 vols. Among its later issues is the first volume of a new 
edition of M. leBaron Henrion's Ecclesiastical History from the creation to 
the Pontificate of Pius IX, which is to be comprised in 25 volumes ; Alcuin’s 
works In 2 vols. 15 fr. ; Dictionary of Christian and Anti-Christian Biogra- 
phy, in S Vols. ; Dictionary of Christian Literature, in 1 vol. 4to. 7 francs. 

The second edition of the “ Historic Universelle de l’dglise Catholique par 
Fabbe Rohsbacher,* in 28 vols. is in the course of publication. It is of the 
most extravagant and ultramontane order. Tily, deux convents au moyen 
Ige, treats of Abelard and Heloise. The History of the Destruction of Pa- 
ganism in the East by Etienne Chastel, published in 1850, is a counterpart 
to foe History of the Destruction of Paganism in the West, published in 
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1835, by Beuquot ; both these works were crowned by the Academy. His* 
toire ecctesiastique de Bretaque depuis la reformation jusqu & l*4dit de 
Nantes, par Philippe le Noir, sieur de Crevain, pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Blain, published from MSS. in the library of Rennes, by B. Vau- 
girand. 

Among the philosophical works lately published are L5on de MontbeH- 
lard, De l’ethique de Spinoza; Louis Konigswater, Hist de l’organisation 
de la famille en France, a work crowned by the Institute ; Ch. B4nard, the 
second edition of “ Piece’s de philosophic k l’usage des colleges f a transla- 
tion from R. W. Emerson under the title “ Essais de philosophie Ameiv 
caine,” par Emile Moutegut; Bartholemes, Histoire philos. de 1* Academia 
de Prusse depuis Leibnitz, in 2 vols. ; a translation from the Spanish of Jao» 
ques B aimer Philosophie fundamentale, in 3 vols. ; the 4 th edition of Len- 
aud, Platon-Aristote ; Lezaud, Resumes philos. on Hobbes, Locke, Helve- 
tius, etc. ; the 4th vol. of Yacherot’s Histoire critique de P4cole d’Alezaor 
drie, completing the work ; de l’id4e du progrfs par A. Javary ; de l’utilitl 
des dtudes logiques, par W addington-Kastres ; Etudes sur Diderot par Eiv 
nest Bersot ; M. Haureau, Exposition de la philosophie scholastique, 2 volt 
6vo, a work which is highly lauded, and which received the chief prize of 
the Academy; Barni, Examen de la critique du jugement de Kant Charles 
Lee re tan, formerly professor in the Academy of Lausanne, published in 1849 
a remarkable work, “ La philosophie do la liberty,” a course on Moral Phi- 
losophy, given at Lausanne, 1842 — 1847. In consequence of the revolution 
in the Canton, he was removed from his professorship with Vinet and others 
in 1845. The will is with him the centre of all philosophy; “ pure liberty 
is the absolute essence and the supreme cause.” He follows out, he says, 
the ideas of Duns Scotus, of Descartes, as he interprets him, and of $cheh> 
ling in his later system. His exposition of the philosophy of Descartes dif- 
fers from that which is current in the Cousin eclectic school of France. We 
may recur to this work again. 

Yinef s Pastoral Theology or Theory of the Evangelical Ministry was pub- 
lished from his notes in 1850 in one volume ; and his Homiletics or Theory 
of Preaching is promised. The former work is divided into four parts, 
which treat of the Individual Life, the Social Life, the Pastoral Life, and 
the Official Life of the Preacher* 

O. de Cherrier, Histoire de la lutte des papes et des empereurs de la 
Maison de Sonabe, was completed in 1650 by the publication of the fourth 
volume ; Abb4 Guetfee, Histoire de l’^glise de France, the 7th voL in 1851 ; 
Neve, Tradition Indienne du deluge ; Baron Sirtema de Grovestens, L’eglisa 
Angl icane et l’eglise catholique ; M» Capehgue s History of the Church in 
the first four centuries, 4 vols. 1850-1, has been followed by his History 
of the Church in the Middle Ages, in 2 vols. 1852; Brunet, Avant le 
Christianisme, gives an exposition of the philosophy and religions of 
ante-christian times; of the Count de Garden’s Hist gfnfrale de Traife’s 
de Paix, the 14th vol. has been issued ; Audin has published a new edition 
of his calumnious and vivacious life of Luther ; Histoire du oleigd de Fiance, 
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depois ^introduction du chrutiankne, 4 vols. 8vo. ; Present du catholici^ 
me ex France ; OUeris, Discours sur I’histoire universe lie de Bossuet ; da 
l’eglise gallicane dans son rapport avec le souverain pontife, is announced as 
a continuation of De Maistre's noted work on the Pope, which has recently 
been translated into English ; the complete works of Augustin Thierry have 
been issued in 4 volumes. 

Besides the edition of Thomas Aquinas in Migne's Collections, noticed 
above, there was also published by Aug. Gardin, Philosophia juxta D. Tho* 
mae dogmata, comprising logic, physics, ethics and metaphysics, in 4 vols. 
12mo. in 1850 ; and an edition of the Summa by Billuart in 10 vols. in 1839. 

The Life of St. Louis, by Nain de Tillemont, on the basis of MSS. hitherto 
inedited, has been completed by the publication of the sixth volume. Gi- 
nonnlliiac, Hist du dogme Catholique dans les trois premiers si cycles, 2 vols. 
8vo. Correspondence de Rome, Briefe, etc. during the years 1848-50 has 
been published in one volume. Fomici, Institutiones liturgicae, 1851, is a* 
textrbook for the Seminaries. M. de B^musat, Secretary of the Academy, 
and author, among other works, of the Life of Abelard, has just published 
a volume on Anselm of Canterbury. 

Of works which attempt a philosophical defence of Christianity from the 
present French point of view, we have, W. D. Fraysanores, Defense du chris- 
tianisme, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Abb6 Chassy, Defense der christianisme historique ; 
Abb^ Polgd, Demonstration philosophique du catholicisme ; Bugnean de St 
George, Essai philos. et historique sur le christianisme dans le XIX. Sidcle; 
Beghellini, Examen de la religion chrdtienne et de la religion juive. 

Several comprehensive biographical, literary and theological Dictionaries 
are just published, or in the course of publication. Hoefer (Dr.), Biogra- 
phic universelle ancienne et moderne is to consist of 32 vols. at 3 1-2 francs 
a volume, to be published in weekly parts. Bergier’s Diction, de Theolo- 
gie, edited by Gousset and DQney, in 6 vols. 8vo. can be procured for 18 
francs ; the ninth part of the valuable “ Diction, des sciences philosophiques,” 
by men of the Eclectic school, has been issued, a tenth will complete the 
work ; the Prospectus of a Nouvelle Biographie universelle, in 20 vols. 4to. 
each of 100 sheets at 15 francs a volume, has been issued by Jacob (Paul 
Lacroix) ; it is to be entirely new, and intended to be the most complete of 
any, and to be issued within five years. J. M. Quirard, the author of La 
France Litteraire (10 vols. 8vo. 1837-9) and other works, proposes the pub- 
lication of an “ Encyclopedia du Bibliothdcaire,” in 15 vols., to comprise an 
account of the whole of French literature. His “France l’Heraire ” was 
chiefly devoted to the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Guizot is employing his political leisure in collecting his various scattered 
writings, and in reediting several of his works. In one of the latest bulletins 
of French works, “Corneille and his Times,” and “ Shakspeare and his 
Times,” are announced as in the press, and “ Studies on the Fine Arts in 
general” as published. In 1850 he edited the Writings of Washington in 
6 vols. with a Life of Washington. The same year the fourth edition of his 
Dictionary of French Synonymes was published in 2 vols. In 1851, a 2nd 
VOL. IX. No. 35. 56 
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edition of his Memoirs of Monk, Meditations and Ethical Studies, Historical 
and Biographical Studies on the Principal Characters in the. English Revo- 
lution, and his Lectures on the Origin of Representative Governments in 
Europe, in 2 vols. were issued. There are also announcements of the fol- 
lowing works: Characteristics and Portraits, in 2 vols., Fragments of Perso- 
nal Memoirs, in 2 vols., and Parliamentary Discourses, with notes, in 4 vols. 

Edmond Scherer, whose views on inspiration have excited so much dis- 
cussion, has also written : Prolegomena to the Doctrinal Theology of the Re- 
formed Church ; Sketch of a Theory of the Christian Church \ a pamphlet 
on the Present State of the Reformed Church in France j and several arti- 
cles in the Revue de Theologie, published at Strasburg. 

A new 44 Spicilegium ” of the Fathers is announced, and the first volume 
has been published under the title : 44 Spicilegium Solesmense complectens 
sanctorum patrum Scriptorumque ecclesiasticorum anecdota hactenus opera, 
selecta e graecis orientalibusque et latinis codicibus, publici juris facta cu- 
rante J. B. Pitra. Tom. I. in quo praecipue auctores saeculi V. antiquiores 
proferuntur et illustrantur.” (LXXVIII. and 59G pp with a lithograph in 
folio). Parisiis, Didot fratres. It is collected at the abbey of Solesmes near 
Sarthe. This collection is to consist of two series of 5 vols. each, the first 
series extending to the ninth century, the second comprising relics from the 
10th, 11th and 12th centuries. It is to embrace fragments of Irenaeus, of 
Meiite of Sardis, of the Gospels of Origen, of Venerable Bede, of Hincmar, 
and of Scotus Eugena and others. There have been six previous collections 
of the same general character, of which this is a continuation, viz. the Spici- 
legium of D’Acbery, the Analecta of Mabillon, Montfaucon’s Anecdota 
Graeca, Martfene and Durand’s Thesausus Anecdotorum, Amplissima Col- 
lectio Monumentorum, by the same, T. D. Bernard Pez, Thesaurus Anec- 
dotorum Novissima. 

Among the subjects for prizes announced by the Institute for 1852-8 are 
the following: (1) The influence of Christianity in the Roman world, pro- 
ducing new institutions while respecting rights and property : (2) The influ- 
once of the literature and genius of Italy upon France in the lGth and the 
first part of the 1 7th century ; (8) The history of French narrative poetry 
in the middle ages ; (4) The intellectual and literary character of France 
before the Tragedy of the Cid, and the Discourse of Descartes on Method. 


NOTICE OF PROFESSOR B. B. EDWARDS. 

It became our melancholy duty, when we published the second number 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra for the current year, to omit from our title-page the 
venerable name of Moses Stuart A deeply afflictive Providence requires 
us, as we publish our third number, to remove the name of' Professor Ed- 
wards. He died at Athens, Georgia, on Tuesday, April 20, at a quarter be- 
fore nine o’clock in the morning. For several years he had suffered from a 
severe pulmonary affection, but he did not apprehend that it would termi- 
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nate his life so speedily. His remains were removed from Athens to Ando- 
ver, and were interred, with appropriate religious solemnities on Friday, 
April 80, 1852. He now sleeps near the grave of his friend and colleague, 
Professor Stuart, in the burial ground of the Seminary. 

At a meeting of the Alumni of Andover Theological Institution, held at 
Boston, May 26, 1652, the following resolutions were passed unanimously: 

“ Whereas, it has pleased an All-wise Providence to remove from the scene 
of their earthly labors, the Rev. Moses Stuart and the Rev. Bela Bates Ed- 
wards, Professors of Sacred Literature in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
therefore 

“ 1. Resolved , That in the death of Professor Stuart, the churches and 
ministers of our land have been bereaved of a father who has watched over 
them with affectionate care, and has labored with persevering diligence to 
spread before them the treasures of the inspired volume. As a pastor he 
was earnest ; as a teacher, enthusiastic ; as an author, luminous ana instruc- 
tive ; as a man and a Christian he was honest, generous and noble. He was 
the ardent friend of those whom he instructed, and he deserves from them a 
grateful and continued remembrance. 

“ 2. Resolved , That in the more recent death of Professor Edwards, the 
Philanthropic Societies and the Literary Institutions of our country have 
lost a wise counsellor and an able advocate ; his pupils mourn the loss of one 
whom they loved with a peculiar affection, and his numerous readers lament 
that they are to peruse no more of the Essays marked by his delicate taste, 
his literary zeal and his Christian mildness. The purity and uprightness of 
his character, the dignity and gentleness of his deportment, his modest, un- 
affected, profound piety, his vast and multifarious labors, have endeared him 
not to his pupils alone, but to a large and enlightened community. 

“ 3. Resolved , That a committe of be appointed to represent the 

feelings of the Alumni, in a letter of condolence to the widows and the chil- 
dren, who have been most deeply afflicted by the removal of these eminent 
Divines. 

44 4. Resolved , That in view of the inestimable favors conferred upon the 
Alumni of the Seminary, by the two Christian scholars who have so recently 
gone to their reward, it is alike the duty and the privilege of the Alumni to 
erect appropriate monuments at the graves of their beloved teachers ; and it 

is expedient to designate now a committee of , who shall cooperate 

with a similar committee, recently appointed at New York, for providing 
such memorials as the love and gratitude of pupils incline them to raise at 
the sepulchres of their reverend guides.” 

The committee designated to express the sympathy of the Alumni with 
the families of the late Professors, are Rev. Dr. Adams and Rev. Mr. Treat 
of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Stearns of Cambridgeport 

The committee for providing monuments, are Rev. Dr. Blagden of Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford, Ct, Rev. Dr. Wheeler of Burlington, Yt, 
Rev. J. S. Clark, D. D. of Boston, Rev Prof. Brown of Dartmouth College, 
Rev. Thatcher Thayer of Newport, R. I., Rev. Seth Sweetser of Worcester, 
Mr. Samuel H. Taylor of Andover, Rev. Daniel Butler of Westborough, 
and Rev. H. M. Dexter of Boston. 

The Alumni who met at New York, May 13, 1852, had selected as their 
committee for superintending the erection of monuments, the following gen- 
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tlemcn : Rev. William Adams, D, D. of New York, Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr. of 
Brooklyn, Rev. J. W. Me Lane of Williamsburg, Rev. A. D. Eddy, D. D. of 
Newark, N. J., and Rev. T. Brainerd, D. D. of Philadelphia. 

As it is our intention to publish a more extended obituary of Professor 
Edwards in our next (October) number, we abstain from additional remarks 
at this time. It may be agreeable, however, to the readers of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, to see a catalogue of the principal essays which have been writ- 
ten for it l>y him, who was for several years its principal Editor. His nume- 
rous Literary Notices and Summaries of Religious Intelligence cannot be 
easily specified. The following more lengthened Articles, some of them 
anonymous, were from the pen of Professor Edwards : 

1844 . The Imprecations in the Scriptures ; pp. 97 — 110 . Historical and 
Critical Inquiry respecting the Ascension of Christ; pp. 152 — 178 . 

1845 . Condition of Theology in Holland, especially in the Reformed 
Church; pp. 141 — 162 . Remarks on the Authenticity and Genuineness of 
the Pentateuch ; pp. 856 — 898 and 668 — 682 . Obligation of the Eastern 
Churches to the Home Missionary Enterprise; pp. 621 — 636 . 

1846 . The Scriptures the Proper Standard of Appeal in the Formation 
of the Moral and Religious Character ; pp. 22 — 36 . Life of Philip Melanch- 
thon; pp. 301 — 846 . Memoir of Count Zinzendorf; pp. 540 — 579 . 

1847 . Translations from the Sermons of Professor Julius MUller of Halle ; 
pp. 217 — 236 . Importance of a Puritan Library in New England ; pp. 582 
— 598 . University of Oxford; pp. 773 — 788 . 

1848 . Studies in Hebrew Poetry ; pp. 58 — 79 . The Advancement of 
Society in Knowledge and Virtue; pp. 358 — 375 . Translation of the Pro- 
phecy of Nahum, with Notes ; pp. 551 — 576 . The Roman Catholic Religion 
in Italy; pp. 597 — 624 . 

1 849 . Remarks on certain Erroneous Methods and Principles in Biblical 
Criticism; pp. 185 — 196 . Notice of Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament; pp. 357 — 365 . Biblical Chronology (from Winer's Lexicon); 
pp. 558 — 571 . Remarks upon Bunsen's late Work upon Egypt ; pp. 709 — 
719 . Translation of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Chapters of Isaiah, 
with Explanatory Notes; pp. 765 — 785 . 

1850 . Present State of Biblical Science; pp. 1 — 13 . Libraries in Bos- 
ton and its vicinity; pp. 173 — 191 . Commentaries on the Scriptures; pp. 
879 — 387 . Public Libraries in New England ; pp. 402 — 407 . The System 
of Education at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; pp. 586 — 600 . 
Life and Character of Dr. De Wette; pp. 772 — 799 . 

1851 . Collegiate Education — Mathematical and Classical Study; pp. 

1 — 25 . Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles; pp. 318 — 346 . Recent 
Works on Asia Minor ; pp. 857 — 877 . The last named article was designed 
to introduce a more extended and elaborate one, which our lamented friend 
was intending to insert in a future number of the Review. 

1852 . Messianic Prophecies ; pp. 609 — 622 . 

Professor Edwards has left several Essays, which we trust will be given to 
the public in succeeding numbers of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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ARTICLE I. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. KARL GOTTLIEB BRET SCHNEIDER. 

Translated from the German by George E. Day, Professor in Latte 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

[Dr. K. G* Bretschnei&er, long and widely known as one of 
the most eminent scholars and divines in Germany, died in Gotha, 
where for many years he had filled the office of general superintend- 
ent, on the 22nd of January, 1848. Among his papers was found an 
extended account of his own life, written with remarkable simplicity 
and frankness. At the earnest solicitation of his friends, this has 
been lately given to the public by his son, together with an appendix 
containing sixty-seven letters from the most eminent of his corres- 
pondents, such as Reinhard, Tittraann, Berthold, von Ammon, Gies- 
seler, Uhlich, Ronge, Hase, Wegscheider and others. 

The memoir, with some omissions, has been deemed worthy of a 
place in this Journal, partly on account of the picture it presents of 
the literary and theological training and the ecclesiastical and pasto- 
ral experience of a prominent German divine, and partly on account 
of the light it sheds upon the rationalism of Germany in its near and 
every-day aspects. It is a singular fact that in this country the most 
opposite opinions have been entertained in respect to the theological 
position of Bretschneider. While some have erroneously regarded 
him os essentially evangelical in sentiment, others have classed him 
among the rationalists. These contradictory views may be accounted 
Vol. IX. No. 86. 57 
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for perhaps by the changes which passed around him and which 
altered his apparent, and to a certain degree, his real position. 
A protege of the celebrated Reinhard, whose snpranaturalism, as is 
well known, did not escape the enfeebling influence of the prevalent 
spirit of the times, Bretschneider, during the first half of his life, as- 
sumed like his master, though less distinctly, a certain conservative 
attitude. In contrast with the school of Wegscheider, Rohr and 
Paulus, who contended that human reason constitutes the exclusive 
source and arbiter of all religious knowledge, thus denying on the 
one hand the inspiration of the Scriptures, and on the other casting 
overboard the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, he might almost 
appear to occupy high ground. The supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity he received and defended ; and if he claimed that the state- 
ments of the Bible must be compared with the decisions of reason 
and experience, and only those which can pass this test be received 
as belonging to a revelation from God, it might easily appear to those 
who looked only upon the surface, that this was just the ground on 
which the supernatural character of the Christian religion could be 
best defended against the assaults of a growing and audacious scep- 
ticism. 

But in 1815-17 the tide began to turn. In the scourge of war, 
the German people had been humbled beneath the mighty hand of 
God. The tri-centennial anniversary of the reformation in 1817 
led the thoughts of men to the great and solemn truths with which 
those ancient churches had once resounded. The commanding influ- 
ence of Schleiermacher was making itself felt in the growing convic- 
tion that religion, instead of being the capacity of understanding a 
series of logical propositions, was a living sense of dependence upon 
God. This new and deeper feeling, as it spread, manifested itself in 
different, but always in earnest, forms. But with none of them did 
Bretschneider sympathize. The critical philosophy which had sprang 
up before his eyes, and in some of its forms had moulded the theology 
of most of his contemporaries in Germany, he neither relished nor 
understood. The pious feeling which gave shape to the theology of 
others, he comprehended as little and detested more. As years 
passed on, it became more and more evident that the tide was leav- 
ing him. With Neander, Nitsch, Ullmann, and the disciples of 
Schleiermacher, who rallied around a historical Christianity and a 
living Redeemer, his whole cast of thought and feeling disqualified 
him to unite. With those who aimed to reinstate the old orthodoxy 
in its ancient position, like Hengstenberg and the contributors to the 
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Evangelical church journals, or even dreamed, like Rudelbach, Gue- 
rike and their associates, of restoring the ancient Lutheranism, he 
had still fewer affinities. He regarded them as no better than mys- 
tics, fanatics and pietists, who were laboring to bring about a mis- 
chievous reaction. They, on their part, very naturally regarded him 
as the representative of a mutilated and frozen supranaturalism, es- 
sentially rationalistic in its spirit and tendency. This was a serious 
change in the position of Bretschneider, and his autobiography shows 
that he felt it keenly. Indeed, he does not hesitate to say, that bad 
he foreseen it, he never would have devoted himself to the study of 
'theology. The active antagonism into which he was now thrown 
with the revived orthodoxy, had the natural effect of rendering his 
tendency towards rationalism more decided. He had begun with 
being a rationalistic supranaturalist ; he ended with being at most a 
supranatnr&listic rationalist. 

Bretsehneider was too honest to make any profession of feelings 
which he did not possess. It is quite significant that in this whole 
memoir, he makes no allusion, except incidentally, to Christ. On the 
other hand, he is perfectly frank in disclosing the motives which 
influenced him in his entrance upon the ministry and his connection 
with it. With these explanations, the manner in which he expresses 
himself on several subjects will be readily understood. 

In the translation, details relating to members of his own family 
or to minor matters, which would be of no interest out of the circle 
of his immediate relatives and friends, have been omitted. In a few 
instances, where the narrative seemed to be unreasonably diffuse, the 
substance has been given in a briefer compass. The part of the 
memoir, also, which relates to other things than those which have a 
bearing upon theology, has been either wholly omitted or greatly 
abridged. On the other hand, whatever serves to illustrate the 
ecclesiastical and religious state, however trivial in itself, has been 
retained. — Tit.] 


I. Childhood. 

I was born in Gersdorf in Saxony, between Lichtenstein and Ho- 
henstein, on the 11th of February, 1776, the ninth of my father’s ten 
children, and was baptized on the 14th of the same month. I still 
remember being sent to the village school at Gersdorf, with a new 
ABC book, and a new catechism, together with a pencil, and re- 
ceiving a sugar whistle from the schoolmaster, and how I supposed 
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that I should every day receive such a one ; and how surprised I was 
on the following days at receiving nothing. In the year 1780, my 
father, after having been seventeen years pastor of the church in 
Gersdorf, was transferred to Lichtenstein. He would have preferred, 
as he often said, to remain in Gersdorf ; but as the parish was unwill- 
ing to build a new parsonage, although it was indispensably necessary, 
it cost him only a word to the old count in Hartenstein, to effect his 
removal. In consequence of this, the greater part of my childhood 
was spent in Lichtenstein. 

My father was well situated in Lichtenstein. His income was far 
more ample than at Gersdorf. He was obliged to preach only once 
on Sundays and holidays, because a Diaconus resided there ; and in 
addition to this, he was only a quarter of a league from his farm in 
Callenberg, which had fallen to him on my grandfather’s decease. 
In regard to the personal appearance of my father, — he was short, 
but stout and vigorous. His face was much marked by the small- 
pox ; a noble countenance and handsome blue eyes, however, he stiM 
retained. As a preacher, he had an animated delivery, and a fine 
voice. His sermons he did not fully write out, but preached from 
plans, which wei% very carefully elaborated, even to the minor sub- 
divisions. In performing the service, he was very dignified ; and I 
have still a lively recollection of the impression made upon me, when 
he administered the rite of baptism, or read the funeral service in 
the graveyard, and pronounced the benediction. He was held in 
great esteem by the whole parish. Whenever he took a walk, and 
this was seldom, he always appeared in shoes and stockings, and 
either in black clothes or in an iron-grey overcoat with black buttons. 
Boots he wore only when he went fishing. He had on his own farm 
five beautiful ponds, besides three more upon the parsonage farm, 
and a brook with trout and crayfish. He took much pleasure in fish- 
ing, and to us, boys, the fishing party was always a great treat. In 
theology, my father remained true to the school of the celebrated 
Crurius, 1 and hence belonged to the orthodox. Still, he could tole- 

1 Christian August Crusius was bom in 1715 and died in 1775, while Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. His efforts were directed towards 
reconciling philosophy with the doctrines of orthodoxy. Regarding the attain- 
ment of this an impossibility on the Wolfian system, he endeavored to overthrow 
it and to snbstitikte a system of his own. The certainty of human knowledge ho 
rested upon an inward necessity of the understanding, and iustrumeutally upon 
the Divine veracity ; moral responsibility upon the freewill of God. Although 
he enjoyed the reputation of being an acute philosopher and theologian, and ex- 
cited considerable influent fbr a time by his writings and lectures, he finafry 
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rate more liberal views ; and I remember very well, that he once 
said to a friend, what surprised me, though a boy : “ we cannot deny 
that our proofs for the independent divinity of the Holy Spirit are 
very weak.” Considering the age and circumstances in which he 
lived, he possessed a more than ordinary knowledge of philosophy. 
He spoke Latin fluently, and attached much importance to the ability 
to hold a conversation in it. His thorough knowledge and clear mind, 
united with a natural fondness for the instruction of youth, made him 
an excellent teacher. While in Gersdorf, he prepared boys for the 
higher schools, and aided students and candidates of theology in He- 
brew. But in Lichtenstein he devoted himself specially to the in- 
struction of his own children. My elder brother, four years older 
than myself, he fitted for the Gymnasium, in a superior manner. 
When I was about ten years old, he took me into the school, one or 
two hours every day. He was a skilful grammarian, and had com- 
posed an outline of his own in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, which we 
were required to commit to memory. In this way, I perfectly learned 
the formation of the Latin and Greek substantives, adjectives and 
verbs. He required me to translate from Latin into German, and 
vice versa , and to read in Latin, Erasmi Colloquies in Greek, the 
Gospel of John. He also gave me a very extended, and to me very 
interesting, course of instruction in the history of the Old Testament, 
which was continued, however, only down to the erecting of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness. All his children, both girls and boys, were 
instructed in vocal and instrumental music, and many an evening we 
spent entirely in singing. Even thorough bass, my father began 
with me, in the last year of bis life s but in this, I made no progress 
worth mentioning. My father was no less cheerful in his family, 
than earnest in his official duties. He was no stranger to a hearty 
laugh ; but he also knew how to be angry. He was always strict 
with ns, and we feared him* Being natnrally somewhat timid, I 
was more affected by his sternness than was good for me. I never 
ventured to contradict him, even when I knew that he was mistaken. 
This diffidence was of long continuance, and it is only recently that 
I have been able to overcome it. Our musical entertainments were 
rendered more pleasant, by what was for that time a remarkably 
good harpsichord, which my father owned, and to which be had made 
with his own hands three additional sets of reeds, so that it had the 

Outlived the refqtation of his system. Bis works are now nearly forgotten. 
In private life he was distinguished for strict integrity and uncommon piety. — 
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effect of a small organ. My father was a skilful mechanic, a talent 
of which I have inherited nothing. The family circle continued un- 
broken until the year 1789. I passed a pleasant childhood, although 
I was kept constantly busy. 

[He then gives an account of the breaking up of the family. 
His father died of apoplexy in June, 1789 ; his mother in the Sep- 
tember following. His brother and sisters were separated. He him- 
self was sent to school at Hohenstein, where his uncle Tag resided. 
There, although he forgot much of the grammar his father had taught 
him, he made rapid progress in thorough bass, which was afterwards 
of use to him as well as a source of much pleasure.] 

I also became acquainted in Hohenstein for the first time with 
belles lettres literature.- My uncle Tag belonged to a reading club, 
from which every fourteen days, he received a package of periodicals 
and books, mostly romances, together with a sprinkling of history and 
poetry. Having little to do out of school hours, I seized upon these 
books with the greatest avidity, and read what came to hand ; for 
example, Campe’s Robinson, the tales of Musaus, which highly de- 
lighted me, and the then fashionable fairy tales ; for which, however, 
I acquired no taste, but was rather offended at the strange transfor- 
mations they related. 

About Easter, I was confirmed in Hohenstein by the pastor Schu- 
bert, residing there, whose son Henry (now professor in Munich) has 
been, from childhood, a dear friend of mine. In the preparatory in- 
struction for this, the Dresden Catechism, then used in the schools, 
was strictly followed. Although the pastor Schubert was a man of 
talent, his instructions made upon me no permanent impression ; ex- 
cept, that the order of the doctrines, as they were then taught, viz. 
effectual calling, illumination, repentance, faith, justification, regene- 
ration and conversion, appeared to me very singular ; and was so lit- 
tle in accordance with the course of moral education which I saw in 
others, that I could not regard this order as correct, and said to my- 
self : it is not so 1 that is not true ! Still, in consequence of my dif- 
fidence, and the reverence I had for Schubert, I took care not to ex- 
press my feelings. I have mentioned this circumstance, because it 
was the first time in which, having my own thoughts upon religion, 
I questioned the truth of what was advanced ; and as an illustration 
of what may be going on in the minds of many other youth about to 
be confirmed, without any suspicion of it on the part of the clergyman. 
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II. School-life in Chemnitz. 

At Easter, 1790, 1 was sent to a learned school. The Lyceum 1 
at Chemnitz was selected, which had a good reputation and was tole- 
rably well patronized. The inhabitants were noted for their liberal- 
ity towards indigent students, and my uncle had facilities for placing 
me at once in the choir. A very worthy citizen and distant relative 
of my mother, the button-maker^ Theiss, who resided there, was also 
willing to give me board and lodging, at a very low rate. He be- 
longed to the silent ones in the land, and was a right noble man, 
without cant or hypocrisy. On fast days there was nothing eaten in 
his house but water gruel ; but in consideration of my belonging to 
the choir, and hence being obliged to be mueh in the church, he soon 
changed this, and had dinner provided as usual Although the above 
circumstances had decided my being sent to Chemnitz, this selection 
was nevertheless unfortunate. 

The celebrated Heyne had obtained his gymnasial education here, 
but the school was now in a sinking condition. The rector, Rothe, 
was an excellent teacher, and a good Latinist of the Ernesti school, 
but he did little in Greek, was advanced in years, and was quite too 
easy. The hour in the afternoon in which we should have recited 
Homer, was frequently given to us for ourselves. The conrector, 
Lessing (a brother of the great Lessing), was an extraordinary lin- 
guist. He understood not only Latin and Greek, but Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, French/ Spanish and English. This learning, however, was of 
little use to us, for he was entirely deficient in the gift of teaching, 
and the power of commanding respect. He was always making wit- 
ticisms, and yet had no wit ; hence he only rendered himself a laugh- 
ing stock. He was suspicious and very irritable, and was frequently 
unjust, from being unwilling to listen to any explanation. In his 
instructions he was deficient both in good taste and in judgment. 
Often have I heard him ask the scholars in Secunda: 3 “now! est 9 
what is est?” His renderings into German, often made him ridicu- 
lous. For instance, he translated jam stabant Thebae (Thebes was 


1 Another name for Gymnasium, which nearly corresponds to the college with 
us. Its principal aim is to prepare students for the professional studies at the 
university. — Tn. 

* The highest class in a German Gymnasium is styled Prima, the second, Se- 
cunda, etc. A student in Secunda would be as far advanced as a Sophomore or 
Junior in an American college. — T k. 
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already built), Thebes already stood , 1 It was not, therefore, possi- 
ble for the man to command our respect, or make us diligent in our 
studies. 

Besides, the Lyceum consisted properly of only Secunda and Pri- 
ma, for Tertia was rather a Burger school. The rector and con- 
rector were the only teachers ; the first of Prima, the second of Se- 
cunda, and in all public recitations the two classes were combined, 
and only divided in the two daily, private recitations. How could 
anything great be done ? Mathematics, modem languages, geogra- 
phy, natural philosophy, were not taught at all ; one hour a week 
was devoted to history, and the same time to religion, according to 
the Latin Compendium of Reichard. In Greek, Lange’s Orphan 
House Grammar was still used; in Latin, the small grammar of 
Scheller had just been introduced into the school. Hebrew was 
taught by the rector privatim , from a very meagre outline by Bieder- 
mann. Bad as the school was in which my preparation for the uni- 
versity was to be made, it had a large number of students, many of 
whom became afterwards distinguished men. I found there the 
friend of my youth, Ludwig Politz,* who was with me the last year 
at school, and was afterwards privy-counsellor and professor in Leip- 
sic, where he died. At the same time with myself, or shortly after, 
came Heinrich Tzschirner 8 to the school, who subsequently became 
an ornament of the University of Leipsic, and died there, alas, too 

1 Schon fyanden Theben; the blunder, which cannot well he expressed in 
English, lies in rendering Stabant in the plural. — Tr. 

3 Karl Heinrich Ludwig Politz, one of the more prolific writers of the age in 
the departments of history, political science, and the German language, was bom 
in 1772 and died in 1838. On Rcinhard’s recommendation, he was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and History in the Ritter-Academy in Dresden, 
and subsequently of Philosophy in Leipsic. Thence he was transferred to Wit- 
tenberg, as Professor of Natural and National Law, hut in 1815 was again called 
to Leipsic. His library, containing thirty thousand volumes, he left by will to 
the city of Leipsic. — Tr. 

k 8 Heinrich Gottlieb Tzschirner, a distinguished theologian and pulpit orator, 
was bom in Saxony in 1778. He commenced the study of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic in 1796 and was appointed ordinary professor of theology 
there in 1809. On the death of the elder Rosenmiiller in 1815, he succeeded him 
as superintendent, in which capacity his uncommon eloquence as a preacher ex- 
hibited itself. Among his most important works are his “Continuation of 
Schrockh’8 Church History,” and his “ Fall of Heathenism.” His theological 
views were similar to those of Bretschneider. He obtained much credit as a 
bold defender of Protestantism against the encroachments of the Romish church, 
and the effects of his vigorous language are said to he still felt in Germany, 
He died of consumption in 1828. — Tb. 
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early, as professor and superintendent ; also Neander, 1 from Lenge- 
feld, now bishop in Berlin ; not to mention other worthy men, who 
now occupy important positions in Saxony. 

No introduction to our studies was furnished us ; we went to the 
recitations, studied in our rooms whatever we pleased, and were too 
much left to chance and our own inclinations. In the first two years 
I made but little progress ; at home, I occupied myself principally 
with music, of which I copied a great deal, and composed a number 
of small pieces. I also took lessons on the violin, in which I was 
very diligent, but made only moderate proficiency. The circulating 
library I eagerly devoured and read it quite through ; but after hav- 
ing finished all the Robinsons, the Island Felsenburg, and the ro- 
mances of Chivalry, I became thoroughly and permanently disgusted 
with this class of writings, and since then have been unable to read 
even the most celebrated works of fiction, as, for instance, those of 
Goethe, Walter Scott and others. This was one result A second 
was, that I commenced reading our best poets, as Gellert, Holty, 
Voss, Wieland and Btirger, who greatly fascinated me, and whose 
works I purchased and repeatedly perused. Many songs of H<5lty, 
Voss and Btirger I set to music, with an accompaniment upon the 
harpsichord. It was not till the third year of my residence in Chem- 
nitz, that I devoted myself with much diligence to the private study 
of Latin and Greek. The whole of Xenophon’s Memorabilia I read 
with a friend, the present upper pastor Schanze of Stauchitz. We 
also went through the picture of Cebes, and Epictetus’s manual. 
In Latin, I read a part of Cicero, Ovid, Terence and Floras, which 
were among my books, and especially Cornelius Nepos. The latter 
I translated into German, and then from German again into Latin, 
after which I compared the original text with my translation. These 
exercises were very useful to me, and by means of them I made such 
rapid progress in Latin and Greek, that at Easter, 1794, the close of 
the fourth year, the teachers had no hesitation in dismissing me to the 
university with a good testimonial. 9 I was not ripe for it, however. 


1 Dan. Amadeus Neander, whose original name was Dan. Gottlieb Newmann, 
Bishop of the Evangelical Church of Prussia and General Superintendent of the 
province of Brandenburg, was born in Saxony in 1775. He belongs to the ra- 
tionalistic school. — Ts. 

2 Of this document, which may be distinctly compared to the diploma confer- 
red on American students on being graduated, the following is a copy : 

L. P. 8. Fautricem in tribnendis ingenii dotibus naturam nactus est Juvenis 
Humanissimus atque ornatissimus 
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I knew nothing at all of mathematics, and had even forgotten, for the 
most part, the arithmetic taught in the common schools. Of geogra- 
phy and natural philosophy I knew nothing beyond what I had found 
in a few books I had read. My pronunciation of French was funda- 
mentally erroneous. My knowledge of history was fragmentary and 
superficial. Of Greek I was far too ignorant, and in Latin was only 
decently prepared for the university. 

In regard to my religious training, I came to Chemnitz with the 
ideas acquired from my father and pastor Schubert. The religions 
instruction at the school was continued in the same spirit, and was 
made up of doctrinal tenets entirely severed from any practical appli- 
cation. On the other hand, the preaching of the superintendent, Dr. 
Merkel, was very attractive to me, and I wrote oif a large number of 
his sermons, word for word, which his slow mode of speaking allowed 
me to do. Merkel was a supporter of the Wolfian philosophy, an 
excellent logician, and a man of genius and learning. Having a good 
delivery, he was quite a favorite preacher. He frequently introduced 
current events into his sermons. I have heard him speak, for in- 
stance, of universal equality and freedom, of illumination, and similar 
topics, and he always knew how to say something to the purpose. 
Among the books which I read, there were some which might easily 

Carolus Theophilus Bretschneider, 

Lichstentein. Schoenbrg., 

quern utroque Parent© orbatum Propinqui Honestissimi patemo amore ac fide 
prosecuti sunt, et ante hos fere quinque annos ad nos deductum ita in discipli- 
nam nostram dederunt, ut, quibus artibus ac preceptis ista aetas ad humanita- 
tem et pietatem informari deberet, iis institueretur. Ex quo enim tempore scho- 
lam nostram frequentavit, eum et ingenii sui dotes magis magisque explicare, 
et non mediocri optimarum artium amore duci, non sine animi voluptate intei- 
leximus. Atque sic factum est, ut et sanctions doctrinae praecepta bene preci- 
peret, et in linguis eruditis, latina, graeca et hebraica, itemque in musids ceteris* 
que quae pertincrunt ad humanitatem studiis eos faceret progressus, qui ipsi ad 
altiora cum fructu tractanda viam aperire posscnt. Ad quam studiorum ratio- 
nem cum etiam probi mores, obscquium, pietas et modestia accesserint, Hones- 
turn hunc Iuvenem non solum bono vitae apud nos actae testimonio ornandum 
censuimus, verum etiam omnes eos, qui bonis ingeniis favent, ut ipsius inopiae 
ope, auctoritate, consilis et quibuscunque possint rebus, subveniant, etiam atque 
rogamus. Deum autem Optimum Maximum, ut eum etiam in posterum favore 
suo complecti, studia cjus fortunare, commodam ei valetudinem largiri, et pro- 
pinquorum optimorum nostramque spem de eo conceptam ratara facere relit, 
religiose veneramur. 

P. P. Chemnicii ipsis Non. Feburar. A. R. S. MDCCXCIV. 

M. Ioannes Gottfried Rothe. 

Rector. 
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have shaken my purpose to study theology. The conrector Lessing 
had the impudence to warn us in school against reading the publica- 
tions or his brother. This excited our curiosity, and the fragments 1 
issued by Lessing were circulated among the scholars. I read that 
part which treats of the Old Testament miracles ; but it made no im- 
pression upon me, for Christianity did not appear to me to rest upon 
these miracles in the least. The decision to study theology was in 
my case merely the result of circumstances. It was my father’s wish, 
and my mother’s brothers were all ministers. Of lawyers, I had no 
good opinion, in consequence of my father’s frequent repetition of the 
proverb: “Juristen bose Christen.” So theology carried the day, 
although of the real nature of this science I had not the slightest 
conception. 


ILL University Life in Leipsic. 

- On the 24th of May, 1794, my name was entered as academic 
citizen in Leipsic, under the rectorate of Professor Eck. I possessed 
property enough to meet my expenses ; for my patrimony amounted, 
as near as I can recollect, to about twelve hundred thaler ($840), of 
which I had spent but little while at school. At the university I 
lived very economically, spending the first year only a hundred tha- 
ler ($70), the second and third years only a hundred and twenty 
thaler ($84), and in the fourth, somewhat more, in consequence of 
purchasing about fifty thaler’s worth of books. 


1 The Wolfe nbiittcl Fragments, to which reference is here made, produced a 
sensation at the time they were issued, in 1774-78, equal to that produced by 
Paine’s Age of Reason in England and this country, or Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
more recently, in Germany. It is now generally admitted that their real author 
was Samuel Reimarus, a Hamburg deist. They were published, however, by 
Lessing (who pretended to have discovered them among the treasures of the 
Wolfenbfittel library of which he had the charge), as the productions of some old 
unknown writer. They represent the Evangelists as wilful deceivers. The origi- 
nal design of Jesus, they affirm, was to reform Judaism, throw off the yoke of 
Rome, and establish an earthly Messianic kingdom. On the failure of this plan, 
in consequence of the death of Jesus, his followers gave a spiritual signification 
to the doctrine of the kingdom of God, and invented the history of the resurrec- 
tion. The several narratives of this event, the writer endeavored to prove, are 
incredible, and contradictory with each other. 

The consequence was, according to the graphic account of Sender, an imme- 
diate outbreak of senseless jests and deliberate scoffing, which first spread among 
the younger part of the educated near, and from them to a wider circle. Many 
students of a reflecting and serious cast of mind, who had the ministry in view, 
were thrown into great perplexity by the shock given to their faith, while not a 
few determined to pursue another profession.— Tn. 
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My profession was to be theology; bat neither of the nature nor 
extent of the science did I have a clear idea, and knew still less on 
what plan I ought to study. Hence, like others, I took crtinsel of 
older students. My early friend, Politz, had finished his Triennium 
when t came to Leipeic, and had just entered his name as university 
teacher. From him, therefore, I specially sought advice. He coun- 
selled me to attend the lectures of Plainer 1 on philosophy, of Keil 
and Beck on theology, and also of the latter on exegesis and dogmatic 
history. This advice I followed. In the first semester, I attended 
the lectures of Plainer on logic and metaphysics, which followed the 
order of his printed “ Aphorisms,” and in order to become better ac- 
quainted with the subject, attended the same course in the winter 
semester following. In spite, however, of the utmost attention on 
my part, the fruits were quite insignificant. Plainer had indeed an 
excellent delivery, which I adopted as a model, and was really a man 
of genius ; but he was no teacher for youth who knew nothing at all 
of philosophy, and had not even learned the proper aim of this branch 
of science. His lectures on logic and metaphysics presupposed an 
audience of philosophers, which we certainly were not, whoever we 
might become. He himself had, as his “Aphorisms” show, no set- 
tled and thoroughly digested system, but was rather an eclectic. It 
must certainly be regarded as a matter of prime importance in philo- 
sophical instruction, that the student be made acquainted with some 
thoroughly elaborated and entirely harmonious system ; not, of course, 
that he may always firmly adhere to it, but in order to give him a 
dear insight into the object and nature of philosophy, and the con- 
nection of its principles. Besides, Platner was always attacking in 
his lectures the Kantian philosophy which had just sprung up, by 
which he not only wasted much time, but also made us uncertain 
in our opinions. The consequence was, that though I knew much 
about philosophical systems, I had, properly speaking, no philosophy. 

- Even at this early period, I learned from experience, the impossi- 
bility, for me, of adopting any doctrine, except on condition of its 
standing fully and clearly developed before me ; a peculiarity which 
has adhered to me during my whole life, and has always preserved 
me from Mysticism and the theology of feeling. For though I am 

1 Ernst Platner, distinguished for his knowledge of medicine, physiology and 
philosophy, was born in Leipsic in 1744 and died in 1818. Spinoza and Rous* 
seau are said to hare been favorites with him, and it is understood that he rather 
prided himself upon entertaining a certain scepticism. His physiological and 
philosophical lectures procured for him a jride reputation. — Te» 
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naturally enthusiastic, and possessed of strong emotions, yet my feel- 
ings always refused to attach themselves warmly to anything, which 
I had not first ascertained to be true, by scientific examination. I 
also attended the lectures of Platner on aesthetics and philosophical 
ethics* There was no other philosopher of importance, especially so 
Kantian, at that time among the instructors in Leipsic, for the gifted 
Heydenreich, 1 who lectured on the Kantian philosophy, was the nlaid 
aside by diseases which early removed him. My philosophical edu- 
cation was consequently defective. 

In theology, I attached myself principally to Beck, Keil and Burs- 
cher ; and in Hebrew, to Meisner and KUhnoel. Beck 2 read, year 
in, year out, an exegetical course upon the New Testament This I 
attended from my entrance into the university to my departure from 
H. The benefit of Beck’s lectures to myself, I cannot rate very 
highly. They were delivered in Latin, and from hearing this lan- 
guage spoken an hour every day and taking notes in it, my acquaint- 
ance with Latin expressions became more familiar and accurate. 
Besides this, he cited a large number of authors. Wetstein, the com- 
mentators on the New Testament who draw illustrations from the 
classics, and the old grammarians, he was constantly quoting. With 
these, therefore, I became acquainted, and studied their works ; but 
Beck’s exegesis left much to be supplied. He was a pupil of Fischer, 
and had the same mode of interpretation which prevails in Schleus- 
ner’s lexicon. I well remember how burdensome the word wret/pa 
and nrevpa ayior became, which he explained as expressing now 
tensum Christxanum , now fervorem animi , and then again something 
else. I felt that these explanations were not correct, and conse- 
quently could not accept them. The grammatical and philosophical 
acuteness, which prevails at present in treating the language of the 
New Testament, did not then exist. The chief benefit I received 


1 Cart Heinrich Heydenreich, born in Saxony in 1764 and appointed ordinary 
professor of philosophy at Leipsic in 1789, Was endowed with brilliant talents, 
but became the victim of dissolute habits, and died in the prime of life, at the 
age of thirty-seven. He was first a follower of Spinoza, and then of Kant. HU 
numerous writings are thought to be of unequal value. — Ta. 

3 Christian Daniel Beck was rather a classical philologist and historian than 
a theologian. He was born in Leipsic in 1757, and was at different times pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages and of history in the utiiversity in that 
city. He died in 1832. The number of hU works, most of which are in the de- 
partment of ancient literature, is truly surprising. His work entitled, u Mono- 
grammata Hermeneutices librorum Novi Foederis,” was publUhed in 1803, seve- 
ral years after Bretschneider had left the university. — Tb. m 

Vol. IX. No. 36. 58 
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from Beck’s lectures was a knowledge of the helps and principal 
canons of criticism and hermeneutics. 

I derived more satisfaction from the lectures of Professor KeiL* 
He had just taken the place of his teacher Morus, in the theological 
faculty, and I heard from him lectures on exegesis, New Testament 
hermeneutics, dogmatic theology and ethics. In exegesis, indeed, like 
Beck, he was a pupil of the Fischer school, but he held the broad 
principle, which cuts away a mass of arbitrary interpretation, that the 
words and phrases of the New Testament must be taken in the sense 
in which they were demonstrably used by the Jews speaking Greek, 
and that this use must determine their sense in the New Testament. 
This principle — the principle of historical interpretation, as Keil 
termed it — enlightened me perfectly. I adopted it fully, and entered 
with the greatest zeal upon the study of the Jewish theology and its 
I isus loquendi. In consequence of this, a multitude of arbitrary ex- 
planations were set aside, and neither for Teller’s dictionary nor for 
other modern interpretations, in which new ideas are attached to the 
words of the Scriptures, could I acquire the least relish. The efforts 
to explain away the devil from the Bible, to reduce the passages re* 
specting Christ’s preexistence and higher nature to a moral sense, to 
make the miracles of the New Testament, by exegetical subtleties, 
mere natural events, were odious to me, as denials of revealed truth. 
In his dogmatic lectures, Keil was faithful to his exegetical principle, 
and consequently did not endeavor to pervert the declarations of the 
New Testament by exegetical subtleties. 

But with all my willingness to recognize the truth of Beck’s fun- 
damental principle in exegesis, I could not regard his dogmatic prin- 
ciple as true and well established, to wit, that all those religious ideas 
which already existed among the Jews, previous to the age of Christ, 
do not belong to the Christian revelation, because they were pre- 
viously common, and consequently that if Jesus and the apostles ex- 
pressed themselves in accordance with these ideas, this should be 
regarded as done in accommodation to the views of their contempo- 
raries. Among these, Keil reckoned all the Messianic representa- 
tions, the doctrines of the Logos, the nvsv^a, the fall of Adam and 
its consequences, the sacrifice of Christ, the devil, demons, the king- 
dom and the coming of Christ, the resurrection, etc. My sense of 
truth continually protested against this accommodation hypothesis. 

1 Karl Gottlieb Keil, professor of theology and philosophy at Leipsic was bom 
in 1754, and died in 1818. His principal works are on hermeneutics, and art 
regarded as in many respects able. — Tn. 
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I have never regarded it as well-grounded, but even at the university 
looked upon it as a mere shift ; nay, a desperate expedient, in order 
to reconcile reason and theology, which cannot in this way be har- 
monized. Keifs theology left me, therefore, entirely unsatisfied. 
In consequence of this, I turned to another academic teacher, who 
had the reputation of being rigidly orthodox, Professor Hempel, and 
began to attend his lectures on dogmatic theology, for I felt the need 
of gaining possession of the old dogmatic system in its entire connec- 
tion, and especially of its scientific evidences, and supposed I should 
accomplish my object with Hempel. I found myself, however, en- 
tirely disappointed. His lectures lacked scientific thoroughness, and 
hence, after attending them some time, I gave them up. There was 
no one else who lectured on dogmatic theology ; for the venerable 
Rosenmiiller 1 read only on exegesis, church history and practical 
theology. I heard him lecture upon the Gospel of John, but not to 
my satisfaction. He gave too little of learned exegesis, and too much 
«>f practical, with which as yet we had nothing to do. 

The senior of the theological faculty, the prelate Burscher, ought 
to have supplied the great deficiency which I felt, viz. an exhibition 
of the church creed, supported by learned proofs, since he alone, and 
that too jussu principis , read lectures on symbolik, which all students 
in theology were required to attend ; but how little he was qualified 
to satisfy reasonable expectations, all who have heard him know. 
In his lectures he occupied the time in relating the external history 
of the symbolic books, but had no conception of a systematic compre- 
hension and exhibition of their theological import. When he assailed 
the Neologists, which he often did, it was unfortunately in a humor- 
ous rather than an instructive manner. He was here often more 
than naive. Thus, for instance, when he came to speak of the fact, 
that the Neologists refused to acknowledge as valid many proof-texts 
adduced in the old books on dogmatic theology, I heard him more 
than once say with a triumphant air : “ they to whom these Scripture 
proofs are not satisfactory, may find others.” His opinion was that 

1 John George Rosenmiiller, principally known in this country by his (( Scholia 
in Nov. Test.,” and his “ Historia interpretations librorum Sacrorum ” in five 
volumes, was born in 1736, settled in the ministry in several places, and at length 
in 1785 called to Leipsic, after having been for a short time professor in Giessen, 
as Pastor of the Thomas Church, Superintendent and Professor of Theology. 
He died in that city in 1815, highly distinguished as a preacher, and as the author 
of numerous works of a practical character. Ernst Fr. Karl Rosenmiiller, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Literature in Leipsic, and the well known commentator on the 
Old Testament, who died in 1835, was his eldest son. — Ta. 
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dogma must necessarily be expressed in the Bible as a part of reve- 
lation, and since there were no other proof-texts than those cited, 
dogma must lie in these, and the theological interpretation be correct. 
A main point which he often made against the Neologists was, “ the 
Holy Scriptures in the entire connection of the entire Old and New 
Testament,” which words he always accompanied with a peculiar 
movement of both elbows, right and left. But how this entire con- 
nection could do such great things, we did not learn. He constantly 
charged the Neologists with having no knowledge whatever of the 
principal work's pertaining to dogmatic theology, and then would 
often earnestly and confidently add, “ only come to me, most highly 
respected gentlemen, I know aU. n But notwithstanding this bound- 
less vanity, which greatly amused us, he had such a childlike and 
excellent disposition, and was such a real friend to the students, that 
we overlooked all his eccentricities and treated him with respect. 
The lectures from which we derive^ the most benefit, were those 
which he delivered upon the history of the Reformation, not because 
of their spirit and connection, but on account of the multitude of par- 
ticulars with which he made us acquainted, and the large number of 
beautiful books, besides Cranach's paintings, which he exhibited to 
us in the lecture-room ; respecting the value and history of which, 
he gave us useful information. In the history of the Reformation, 
he treated each year by itself, and brought forward the most imppr- 
tant events in an insulated manner, without the least regard to their 
connection. His only introduction was, “ A new point in the year 
15 . . I once began to attend his lectures on Jewish Antiquities, 
but soon left him, after he had demonstrated in several lectures “ how 
the tower of Babel must have been built.” All his demonstrations 
led, in his own opinion, to results which were entirely beyond ques- 
tion. Accordingly in his assurance “ that he knew all,” he was en- 
tirely serious. Once, after saying this, he himself raised the objec- 
tion : “ but why — most highly respected gentlemen, you will ask me, 
do you not publish it to the world, so that they must believe ? — Why 
if I should, the new gentlemen (the Neologists) would only push my 
book away and would not read it. I would rather lecture here, most 
highly respected gentlemen, on the subject, in its entire connection.” 

In Old Testament exegesis I first attended the lectures of Professor 
Extraordinarius Meisner, which were too diffuse and pedantic : after- 
wards those of Professor Extraordinarius KUhnoel 1 (subsequently in 

1 Christian Gottlieb KUhnoel, whose commentaries on the Gospels and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were at one time considerably used in this country, was 
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Giessen), who explained the Old Testament, at least with taste and 
with the brevity requisite for students. 1 heard from him lectures 
on Isaiah, the minor prophets, and the Psalms, and became acquainted 
with the spirit of the Hebrew poetry. The proper Professor of the 
Oriental languages, Dindorf, 1 who had taken Dathe’s place, had so 
poor an elocution, that no one would attend his lectures. 

Church history I heard from Beck ; also universal history. Both 
courses were good, but he generally dwelt so long on the beginning, 
that he had not time enough at the end, and hence his lectures, in 
respect to fulness, were extremely unequal Homiletics I heard from 
Keil, whose practical exercises also, I attended ; he himself, however, 
was unfortunately a tiresome preacher. Church polity I heard from 
Professor Weisse, but was driven from his lectures by the wit and 
satire upon the clergy, in which he was always indulging, in order 
to please the law-students. I also heard a half year’s course on 
mathematics, from Professor Rothe, though without deriving any 
special benefit from it, probably from my own fault in not devoting 
time and attention enough to the subject. I also took private lessons 
in French, and made sufficient progress to be able to understand a book 
in the language without much difficulty. Fencing I did not learn at 
the fencing-school, but from good friends who taught me privatim. 
Hence I made only moderate proficiency. In the latter part of my 
course I sometimes took riding lessons under the direction of eques- 
trian friends, and became a fearless rider, if nothing more. 

My first essay in preaching I made at the close of my second uni- 
versity year, in the village of Lossnig, near Leipsic, where I con- 
ducted the afternoon service, in place of the schoolmaster, who was 
accustomed to. read a sermon, and with whom the students were in 
the habit of arranging the matter, without consulting any one else. 
I remember that I preached on the duty of gratitude ; that I spent 
fourteen days in committing the sermon to memory, and delivered it 
without hesitation, except that once, I was obliged to refer to the 
manuscript, because a dog ran into the church. Some of my friends 
accompanied me from Leipsic and criticised my discourse, as it hap- 

bom at Leipsic in 1768, and died at the University of Giessen, in 1841, aged 
seventy-three. The latest edition of his Commentary on the Gospels (1837) has 
the reputation of being superior to the earlier editions in grammatical accuracy. 
— Tr. 

1 Gottlieb Immanuel Dindorf died in 1812, aged fifty-seven. He edited an 
edition of the Commentary of Morns on the (iospel of John, and on the Acts ; 
also of Ernesti on Hebrews. The eminent classical philologist and critic, Wil- 
helm Dindorf, is his son. — T*. 
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pened, not unfavorably. The whole time of my residence in Leipsic, 
I was very diligent I attended all the lectures in their order, and 
faithfully reviewed them. I also learned Chaldee by myself, from 
the grammar of the elder Michaelis, on account of the Chaldee pas- 
sages in the Old Testament. For this reason, I was not satisfied 
with the three years* course, and remained another year. It also 
contributed to render me diligent that I had two studious room-mates, 
Pastor Schanze and afterwards the present Professor Kreyssig. We 
kept away from beer-houses and drinking clubs. Even at school, I 
had taken no pleasure in such things, and could never perform the 
indispensable feat of drinking a whole mug of beer without stopping. 
My recreations consisted in walking, riding, and playing billiards and 
ninepins, for trifling sums. At billiards I did a good deal, and passed 
among my friends for a master-player. Among my associates, both 
at school and in Leipsic, the spirit of diligence and morality generally 
prevailed. We established among ourselves a private society for 
disputing in Latin on an essay which each one in turn was required 
to write. Its members, besides Schanze, Kreyssig and Facilides (now 
Superintendent in Oschatz), were Brauniger, from Lower Lausatia, 
who died early, the associate rector of Dresden free-school, Neander 
(now bishop in Berlin), Tzschirner, who afterwards became Professor 
and Superintendent in Leipsic, Winzer (now Professor of Theology), 
and several others. We disputed with all the fire of youth, and al- 
though what we discovered did not amount to much, we still learned 
something, gained practice, and cherished the love of science. Duels 
were almost entirely out of fashion in Leipsic, except between the 
members of different orders. Neither I nor any of the friends above 
named were ever engaged in a duel. None of us belonged to an Or- 
der or a Sectional Association (Landsmannschaft) ; but formed a cir- 
cle among ourselves. The last summer I spent in Leipsic, some 
brother members of these societies from the University of Halle, who 
were on a visit, having become riotous were arrested and imprisoned 
in the Town House. The Leipsic Orders made arrangements to free 
them by force, and endeavored one evening to storm the Town House, 
but were repulsed by the well-armed police, and several of them taken. 
We Chemnitz students took no part in the matter, and even knew 
nothing about it, till we heard what had passed, on the following 
morning. Professor Dindorf, the rector, showed himself a true friend 
to the students, and brought the matter to a peaceable issue. For 
this it was resolved to give him a formal vivat with torches, which 
was done, after obtaining permission, on the 7th of September, 1797. 
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The students were to march, according to their uniforms, in four pla- 
toons, and as one of the older students, I was chosen as leader of the 
third of these. At first 1 declined the honor, on account of not hav- 
ing four things which were indispensable to a proper equipment, viz. 
a great three cornered hat, called Stunner , great stiff boots, called 
Kanonen, a back-sword, etc. These, however, were all provided for 
me, and at last I was obliged to yield. 1 accordingly undertook the 
command of the company assigned to me, and led it with honor. 
This was the only public demonstration in which, while a student, 1 
took part It came off, however, in good order, and to the credit of 
the students. The rector Dindorf, at the close of the torch-light 
procession, gave to the officers a splendid collation, from which I 
withdrew with my friend Kreyssig in good season ; but many who 
remained later, drank too much of the good wine, and did not get 
home in as good condition as we. 

In the second year of my residence at Leipsic, I fell violently in 
love with the daughter of a preacher whose acquaintance I made on 
a tour in vacation. The matter, however, soon passed by, on my 
learning immediately on my return to Leipsic, that she was already 
formally betrothed to one of the older students, whom I very well 
knew, and whom I disliked for his stale jokes. I thought if such a 
fellow is to her taste, I have lost nothing, and quickly consoled my- 
self. During my whole university life, I maintained a blameless de- 
portment in my intercourse with the other sex. The spectacle of a 
school-mate at Chemnitz at the point of a horrible death from the 
effects of debauchery, made a deep and permanent impression upon 
me, and effectually preserved me against temptation. 

In the last half year of my residence at the university, at Michael- 
mas, 1797, 1 began with the greatest diligence to make ready for the 
candidate-examination, which I was to meet at Easter, 1798. Dres- 
den was not properly the place for me to present myself for the 
candidate-examination, because I was from Schonberg, and conse- 
quently was to look to Prince Otto of Schonberg for a settlement in 
the ministry, and he did not like to have his candidates examined 
abroad, because Schonberg had a consistory of its own in Glaucha. 
Notwithstanding this, I had concluded to apply for examination in 
Dresden with the design of seeking a settlement in the city. But 
unexpectedly I received, in November, an invitation through my 
brother-in-law to take charge of the education of the two sons of 
Baron von Kotzau of Oberwiera, near Waldenberg, and to accom- 
pany them at Easter, 1798, to the gymnasium at Altenberg. The 
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Baron was a near relative of the Prince von Schonberg, and hence 
I now supposed myself certain of a situation in Schonberg. The 
proposal to accompany the sons to the gymnasium, appeared to offer 
to me so good an opportunity for further improvement, that I cheer- 
fully abandoned my Dresden plan and accepted the invitation, quickly 
packed up my effects, obtained the necessary university testimonials, 
and left Leipsic, on the 3rd of December, 1797, for Oberwiera. 


IV. Candidate Life . 

I had the good fortune to fall into a most excellent family. The 
Baron von Kotzau was a nobleman in every respect. Upright, hon- 
est, benevolent, intelligent, he was highly esteemed by all who knew 
him. Although he was so much older than myself, being already a 
sexagenarian, he became a true friend to me, and remained so till 
his death. The character of his wife was equally estimable. Un- 
fortunately she was an invalid and extremely nervous, so that little 
things greatly annoyed her. Along with great goodness of heart she 
possessed much genius, had in her early days been something of a 
poetess, and still read belles-lettres literature with interest 

All my time from Christmas to Easter was spent in my new em- 
ployment I had quite as much as I could do to prepare the two 
sons for confirmation and for entering the gymnasium. I also com- 
menced the study of Italian, and was soon able to read the Gerusa- 
lemme liberata of Tasso, which greatly pleased me. The French lan- 
guage, on the contrary, I could never like. Its nasal sofinds were 
always odious to me. 

After Easter, 1798, 1 accompanied my pupils to the gymnasium in 
Altenberg, where we remained three and a half years. I was obliged 
to prepare them for the recitations, aid them in their studies, and 
give them instruction in music and Italian. On the other 4iand, I 
did not accompany them to the school, and had the hours of recitation 
at my own disposal. Theological studies I did not at this time prose- 
cute, but read with diligence the German poets, and even wrote my- 
self a number of poetical pieces. This exercise was exceedingly 
useful to me in cultivating my taste and imparting to me a good Ger- 
man style, and it was in connection with this, that I studied for the 
first time the then classical works of Adelung upon the German lan- 
guage, orthography and construction. In the vacations I usually 
preached in Oberwiera, but nowhere else, nor did I devote any time 
to the special study of homiletics. In the last year of my residence 
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in Altenburg, I also began with my pupils to take private lessons in 
English. The course, however, was soon interrupted by the sickness 
and death of the teacher, and as the language, on account of the 
irregularity of its pronunciation was by no means attractive, I have 
always remained a bungler in it. On the other hand, in the last year 
of my residence here, I again took hold of theology in earnest, pur- 
chased Reinhard’s Lectures on Doctrinal Theology, which had just 
been issued, and studied them with such diligence as to make myself 
entirely master of their contents. At the same time the Hebrew was 
very diligently prosecuted, because I felt that I had gone back and 
forgotten not a little. 

In Altenburg I attended church with great constancy. With the 
sermons of the aged and highly respected general superintendent, 
Loeber, whom I often heard preach, I was pleased, not so much on 
account of their beauty, as their richness of thought. I was still bet- 
ter pleased with the Diaconus SchuderofF, afterwards superintendent 
in Ronneburg, who was then the favorite pulpit orator, and whose 
sermons in matter and manner equally charmed me. There was 
soon added another distinguished preacher, Demme, who was ap- 
pointed general superintendent after Loeber’s death in 1799. As 
the two other preachers were also popular, the churches were always 
well filled, and I rarely failed of being present with my pupils. 

My residence in Altenburg also settled the question in respect to 
my domestic relations. A young candidate from the University of 
Jena, named Hauschild, with whom I had become acquainted, invited 
me to witness from his room the funeral procession at the interment 
of the general superintendent, Loeber, in 1799. There I met his 
mother, and her daughter Charlotte, the latter of whom had recently 
returned home to take charge of the household, on account of the 
protracted ill health of her mother. She was about twenty years of 
age, and made upon me the deepest impression. On her mother’s 
death, which occurred soon after, she took the whole care of the fam- 
ily, and as I shortly removed my lodgings to the same house, we 
became intimately acquainted, and our mutual idterest in each other 
increased. To her younger brothers and sisters, she supplied the 
place of a mother with so much diligence, propriety and intelligence 
as to command universal esteem, and fully satisfy me that Charlotte 
would make an excellent mistress of a family. But though I loved 
her and was resolved to marry no one else, and was also sure that 
my feelings were reciprocated, I made no avowal of my attachment, 
because I held it as a fundamental principle that I ought not to engage 
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myself to a lady till I was in a condition to marry her. It seemed 
to me wrong for a candidate like myself, whose future lot was all 
uncertain, to bind a young lady, and thus oblige her to reject, perhaps, 
some other offer which might be more advantageous. In Charlotte’s 
case I felt this the more strongly because she had no property, and I 
therefore allowed the issue to turn upon the question whether, if 
such an offer should occur, she would refuse it on my account It 
actually did occur and was declined, although nothing had ever passed 
between us which exceeded the limits of a cordial friendship. 

At Easter, 1802, my pupils entered the University of Leipsic, the 
elder devoting himself to the study of law, the other to political econ- 
omy. With the request of their father that I should accompany them, 
in the capacity of counsellor and friend, I very willingly complied, 
because a further residence at the university could not fail to be of 
service to me in the prosecution of my studies. My removal to Leip- 
sic, however, was the occasion of a serious inward struggle in respect 
to the question, whether I should not abandon theology and avail 
myself of the opportunity to study law. In favor of the latter course 
there were two considerations ; first, the poor prospect of a settlement 
in Schonburg, and secondly, the conviction that the orthodox theology 
of the symbolical books was in several prominent respects untenable. 

Prince Otto of Schonburg, to whom I was to look for a settlement, 
having died, the appointing power, during the minority of his son, 
rested principally with the Count of Schonburg-Rochsburg, an upright 
man, but too much under the influence of his secretary. To the lat- 
ter, the candidates in quest of a settlement made application, and 
sometimes at least secured their appointments by sending him pres- 
ents. This was unquestionably conceded from the Count, for he 
would not have suffered it, had it come to his knowledge. For my 
own part, I was firmly resolved not to employ such unworthy means. 
During the half-year from Michaelmas, 1801, to Easter, 1802, which 
I spent in Oberwiera, a parish having become vacant, I made appli- 
cation for it to the Count at Bochsburg and was quite graciously re- 
ceived. At the close of the interview I went to the public house to 
dine. I had been in the house but a short time, when Mr. Secretary 
came in, and remained nearly half an hour, with the evident design, 
as I thought, of giving me an opportunity to solicit his patronage. 
There was something, however, so vulgar and disgusting in the ap- 
pearance of the man, that I determined on the spot neither to come 
to Bochsburg again, nor to seek for a settlement there. I therefore 
took no notice of his presence, and when he saw that I would not 
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speak, he at last withdrew, but not without casting towards me a 
dark side-look, to which I felt entirely indifferent. Since it was now 
necessary for me to apply for a settlement to the Upper Consistory in 
Dresden, I regretted exceedingly that I had not presented myself 
for examination as candidate four years before. In consequence of 
not doing so, four whole years were lost, and so great was the num- 
ber of candidates that I foresaw that probably enough before my turn 
should come, I might be forty years old. 

^ Notwithstanding, however, the additional difficulty in respect to the 
church creed, and the facilities I might now have for the study of 
law, I had not come to a decision, at the time I went to Leipsic, in 
March, 1802, to engage lodgings for myself and my pupils. There 
*1 called on my old teacher Keil, who not only gave me a hearty wel- 
come, but endeavored to remove my apprehensions in respect to the 
Dresden examination. He assured me that other things beside the 
age of the candidate were now regarded in Dresden, earnestly advised 
me to pass the examination, and promised me his influence. This 
encouraged me. And then, in addition, I found that the lodgings I 
had engaged happened to be in the house of Tittmann, 1 the professor 
of theology, which led me to hope to become better acquainted with 
him, and through him to be introduced to his father, who was coun- 
sellor of the Upper Consistory and superintendent in Dresden. 

In regard to the theological difficulty, my scruples were removed 
by reading the observations on assent to creeds in Reinhard’s “ Chris- 
tian -Ethics,” and also by the thought that so many great and estimable 
theologians, as Keil, Rosenmiiiler, Henke and many others, varied 
widely from the church faith, and that in general society and in the 
learned world the “ enlightened ” theologians (for the term rationalist 
was not common then) stood in the highest repute and were regarded 
with universal respect. This state of things I supposed would be 
permanent, and I could not then have believed that only a single 
generation would pass before the enlightened theologians would be 
assailed with such violence, and be spattered with filth as they now 
are. Had I been able to foresee this, I should certainly have devoted 
myself to the study of law. As it was, my decision was taken to 
abide by theology. I went back to Oberwiera and returned with my 
pupils to the University of Leipsic on the 22nd of May, 1802. 

1 Several of his essays were translated by Dr. Robinson for the American 
Biblical Repository. His works are distinguished for simplicity, acuteness and 
Judiciousness. He died in 1831, at the age of fifty-eight* The father, Karl Chris* 
tiAn Tittmann, died at Dresden in 1828. — Tn* 
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My first object was to prepare for the Dresden examination, to be 
held on the Michaelmas following. This I did with all my might, 
and in the furtherance of my object, took part in a dogmatic exami- 
natorium which Tittmann held, and which proved of great benefit to 
me. Tittmann spoke very good Latin, and being truly a man of 
genius, his society was exceedingly valuable. I made application 
for examination at Leipsic and was directed to present myself on the 
11th of October (1802). As 1 had made a careful preparation, I 
set out for Dresden without anxiety, and at the proper time appeared 
before my judges, of whom* Reinhard, on account of his acuteness, 
wit and readiness in disputation, was regarded with special dread by 
the candidates. 1 did not fear him, for 1 was conscious of being 
thoroughly equipped. The examination was commenced by Titt- 
mann — on what subject 1 have now forgotten — only I remember 
that I passed it very welL Next came Reinhard, who examined on 
the use of the Old Testament in Christian theology. The part which 
fell to me related to the prophecies in the Old Testament which refer 
to Christ, in sustaining which 1 was required to read the Hebrew of 
about half a dozen passages, and then to translate and explain them. 
This was the whole. On church history, symbolik and doctrinal 
theology, in which 1 had so carefully prepared myself, not a single 
question was asked. Now Hebrew was not exactly my forte ; but 1 
had so often read the whole of the Messianic prophecies in the origi- 
nal, as to be almost able to repeat them from memory. Hence I 
passed better than I had expected. 1 particularly remember that 
one of the passages 1 was required to translate was in the second 
chapter of Isaiah. As the text was perfectly familiar to me, I was 
able without hesitation to emphasize the Hebrew correctly according 
to its connection, and then rendered the passage into as elegant Latin 
as I could. This pleased Reinhard, and in a word, the whole exami- 
nation passed off so well, that I was sorry it did not last longer. I 
received the highest testimonial, “ ready and skilful/’ which but few 
obtained, and was exceedingly rejoiced, especially as I might now hope 
to be provided with a settlement earlier than others. Two days after- 
wards, I preached the candidate-sermon before Reinhard, who was 
satisfied with my discourse and exhorted me to go forward. No one 
left Dresden more happy than L A decisive step was taken, and 
well taken. 

Aiter my return to Leipsic I was elected, at Keil’s instance, into 
the Collegium philobiblicum y where I read and defended an essay on 
John 1; 1-^-5. By this investigation I was led to the study of the 
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apocryphal books of the Old Testament and the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy. Having proposed to myself to write something upon the 
whole doctrine of the Logos, I studied the Apocrypha with the great- 
est diligence. I purchased Biel’s Thesaurus upon the Greek Old 
Testament, with the additions by Schleusner, and began to collect 
additions of my own, and to make preparations for a work on the 
Book of Wisdom. 

I was much embarrassed, however, by an inflammation of the eyes, 
which became so serious in ihe summer of 1808, that I was obliged 
to consult a physician. He advised me to try the baths at Lauch- 
stadt, which I did in August Here the physician strongly urged me 
to wear woollen stockings. I followed his advice, uncomfortable as 
they were in the heat of summer, and was gradually relieved, but 
have never since been able to dispense with them. 

After having remained in Leipsic a year and a half with my pupils, 
I felt more and more, that they no longer needed my help. In their 
studies I could not aid them, and a longer oversight they did not seem 
to need, as both were now grown to manhood. I considered the mat* 
ter in all its bearings, and came to the conclusion to leave Leipsic at 
£aster, 1804. Where to go, did not long remain doubtful. My early 
friend, Pdlits, who had been for some time Professor Extraordinarius 
at Leipsic, urged me to settle in Wittenberg as Privai Docent, be* 
cause there were there but few young Docenten, and there were also 
considerable stipendia for young teachers in Wittenberg, while in 
Leipsic there were none. Tittmann, whom I consulted, seconded 
this advice. I therefore decided to make Wittenberg my home. Of 
my patrimony, six or seven hundred thaler (8420—490) still re* 
mained, which I hoped would be sufficient to meet the expense of 
becoming connected with the university and also of supporting me 
for about two years. What to do after that, was to depend upon my 
success at the university ; for I was still uncertain whether to devote 
myself finally to a university life, or only to make use of my position 
there to obtain a better and earlier settlement in the ministry. I, 
knew that Reinhard took pleasure in aiding the young Docenten , and 
therefore felt confident of obtaining a good parish, even if I should 
not succeed as a teacher. 

As soon as my decision was taken, I went actively to work, as 1 
have always done when once resolved upon a thing, to carry it into exe» 
cution. I wrote to Wittenberg, to inquire what I had to do* First of 
all, it was necessary to become Magxster there, which I did in Decem- 
ber, 1803. Then I wrote the dissertation I was required to defend in 
YoLk IX. No. 36. 59 
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order to become Magister legem , and submitted it to the philosophical 
faculty for examination. It was approved, and the 14th of March, 
1804, was assigned for my public disputation. After buying about a 
hundred thaler’s worth of books, such as would be needful for me in 
preparing philosophical and theological lectures, I set out for Witten- 
berg in the early part of the month. My undertaking was not with- 
out risk. 1 bad never been in Wittenberg, was not acquainted with 
a single person there, had no patron nor friend to consult, and did 
not kncrw how the instructors and students would receive me, or 
whether I should sustain the public disputation with credit, or make 
a disgraceful failure. 

On arriving at Wittenberg, I first called, as was required, upon the 
professors and the two young Docenten with whom 1 was to be asso- 
ciated. The latter were Schundenius (afterwards celebrated under 
his adopted name Dzondi as Professor of Medicine in Halle) and 
Lobeck, now Professor of Philosophy in Konigsberg, both of whom 
were to be my opponents in the public disputation. They received 
me cordially. Of the professors, some gave me a friendly reception ; 
others were cold and indifferent, which was quite natural, since they 
had no acquaintance with me. The only circumstance in my favor 
was, that it had become known among the professors and students 
that I had gained the highest testimonial at the candidate-examinar 
lion in Dresden. This was an important recommendation. At my 
call upon Professor Weber, he said to me in his rather coarse and 
blunt way : “ Your undertaking requires a good deal of courage. We 
have just had a young Docent here, who could not sustain himself, 
and was finally obliged to be off with himself.” I smiled, and said 
nothing. The case gave me no concern. 

On the 10th of March I was nostrificirt, that is, entered as a stu- 
dent and enrolled in the album of the university, and on the 14th the 
public disputation took place. It was to occupy both parts of the day, 
and I had therefore divided my work into two equal parts, by which 
I should obtain the right to deliver lectures also on philosophy. My 
subject was the Book of Wisdom. Eichhorn had endeavored to prove 
that this book was made up of two different compositions. It was 
the object of my disputation to show further that the first party also, 
namely, chap, i — xi, was the work of two different authors, in con- 
nection with which I treated of the contents, origin and design of the 
whole book. 

At the breakfast, before the dispute, I ate very sparingly, and drank 
only a single glass of wine. The way which many have, on such 
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occasions, of raising their courage by drinking, I regarded as quite 
absurd, because a beclouded mind can never manage a case so well 
as one which is clear and calm, as a man needs then, above all things, 
to be. The disputation went off well. I spoke Latin readily, and 
hence was never at a loss for an answer. Occasionally, where I sup- 
posed I should not succeed so well by being serious, I even made a 
joke. The audience was large (for the students were not yet absent 
in the vacation) and appeared well satisfied. The first throw was 
successful ; I had disputed with honor and applause, and the students 
had formed a good opinion of me, on which much depended. At the 
close of the disputation I returned to Leipsic, packed up my effects, 
and in the beginning of the month of May, 1804, if I am not mistaken, 
took up my residence in Wittenberg as Privat Docent. 


V. Teacher in the University . 

I announced two courses of lectures for the summer semester; 
first, lectures on logic and metaphysics, four a week, and secondly, 
explanation of the doctrinal proof-texts of the Old Testament, two a 
week. The admission fee for the first course I fixed at two thaler 
($1,40) ; the other I delivered gratuitously. I had not supposed that 
they would be attended, but at the opening lecture I found more 
hearers in the lecture-room than I had expected. Sixteen subscribed 
to attend the philosophical lectures, and twenty-five, the Hebrew 
course. As the latter were unwilling to withdraw, it was necessary 
that both courses should be given. With burning zeal 1 now labored 
in the preparation of my lectures, especially on philosophy ; because 
with this, I did not feel myself sufficiently familiar. In the appre- 
hension of meeting serious difficulties in metaphysics, I hurried 
through with the preparation of the lectures on logic, in order to gain 
time for elaborating those on metaphysics. 

And this was very well ; for I had not yet pursued a thorough and 
continuous course of philosophical study, and hence it was nothing 
less than indiscretion in me to propose to lecture on metaphysics. I 
had, indeed, read many philosophical works and reviews, and was 
acquainted with the then dominant Kantian philosophy, but as yet 
had formed no settled judgment of the whole. The Kantian philo- 
sophy I deemed not tenable, and Kant’s doctrine, that the senses only 
give subjective knowledge of the externa] world, and that the human 
understanding attaches its ideas of fitness to nature, and does not derive 
them from it, appeared to me to conflict with experience, tliat is, with 
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consciousness. The rejection of all evidence for the Divine exist- 
ence, together with the resting of faith in God and immortality solely 
upon the categorical imperative, that is, upon the consciousness of the 
moral law, as the only thing certain, seemed to me amazingly one- 
sided. On the whole, I favored the Eclecticism of Platner. 

On commencing, now, the preparation of my lectures, it was neces- 
sary to decide at once between metaphysics and ontology. For three 
whole weeks I studied night and day to reach a decision, and at last, 
in order to fix ray thoughts, seized my pen and wrote down all the 
ideas I had. This accomplished the result, and I obtained settled 
philosophical views of my own, which, at least in the main, have not 
been changed by my later and more thorough studies. With all the 
confidence imparted by a well-won and rational conviction, and with 
a clearness secured by these efforts, I led my hearers along the same 
way which I myself had travelled, and so finished this course to my 
own satisfaction and theirs. 

On the 21st of June, 1804, 1 became adjunct of the Philosophical 
Faculty, on which occasion I wrote and defended a disputation. 

With my university life, commenced also my literary activity as a 
writer. I felt impelled to this, partly from the desire of gaining a 
reputation in the learned world, and partly from the necessity of 
earning a livelihood. My first literary plan, which was carried into 
execution, was a “ systematic development of all the ideas which 
occur in Dogmatic Theology, according to the Symbolical books, to- 
gether with the more modern literature.” The suggestion I received 
from a small treatise of Sehnansahl, in my possession, entitled “ Theo- 
logia definitive,” in which the theological definitions were given ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Wolfian school. I decided to give the 
definitions in accordance with the Symbolical books, because I knew 
from my own experience that there was a great deficiency of books 
adapted to make young students familiar with the theology of the 
church, and with the literature of Dogmatics. The work was pub- 
lished in November, 1804, by Barth in Leipsic, who gave me four 
thaler ($2,80) per sheet. Seven hundred and fifty copies were 
printed, but being my first production it was very defective. To my 
surprise, it met with a favorable reception, on account of supplying, 
however imperfectly, an existing want. In the second edition, I 
thoroughly revised it, and in the altered form, it had reached in 1841 
the fourth edition. 

Soon after, in November, 1804, the bookseller Cruslus in Leipsfo, 
undertook the printing of the additions which I had made to Bieft 
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Thesaurus upon the Greek Codex of the Old Testament. These 
labors, and the lectures which I delivered, fully occupied my first 
winter in Wittenberg. My next work, on w The Doctrinal Theology 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha,” appeared at Leipsic in 1805. 
With the firm of Mondtag and Weiss in Ratisbon, I entered into a 
contract respecting an edition of the Old Testament Apocrypha, with 
a commentary, of which only the Book of Sirach was ever published. 
The further prosecution of the undertaking was entirely abandoned, 
in consequence of the war of 1806. 1 

For the purpose of mastering the text-criticism of the Apocrypha, 
1 had commenced, while in Leipsic, the study of Arabic and Syriac. 
This I prosecuted with so much diligence in Wittenberg, as to be 
able at length, with the aid of a lexicon, to use the Syro-Arabic 
translation of the Old Testament. In consequence, however, of hav- 
ing afterwards given up these critical studies, I have in a great mea- 
sure forgotten what I once knew of these languages. I also established 
a Disputatorium of twelve students, which was diligently attended, 
and proposed further to hold an Examinatorium. For this purpose 
it was first necessary for me to be made Baccalaureate of theology, 
which I became on the 9th of September, 1805, after a Colloquium 
with the theological faculty. Proposing now to devote myself ex- 
clusively to theology, I lectured on the Interpretation of the New 
Testament, Logic and Doctrinal Theology, in the last of which 
branches I had thirty-seven hearers, a large audience for a young 


1 From some of the letters of Bernhard to Bretschneider, it would seem that 
he was not without apprehensions that his young friend waa in some danger of 
becoming superficial. He strongly dissuaded him from his purpose of making a 
commentary upon Sirach the york of a single winter, enumerating the kinds 
and amount of labor to be accomplished in collecting variations from different 
manuscripts, carefully comparing the ancient translations in Walton’s Polyglott, 
searching out and comparing anew the numerous citations of Sirach in the 
Fathers, becoming familiar with the Septuagint and the apocryphal writings of 
the New Testament, together with the theology of the whole of antiquity, inclu- 
ding that of Solomon, the Greeks, the Rabbins and the Talmud, and even the 
Arabic, Persian and Nord mythology. “ Excuse me,” he adds, “ for speaking 
so frankly. It is my settled belief that a young writer cannot go to work too 
circumspectly and carefully, when he proposes to publish an important treatise.” 
“ Let me entreat you,” he says in another letter, ** in your praiseworthy industry 
as a writer, not to neglect the business of the teacher. Iu the appointment to pro- 
fessorships, the first question asked here is, * whether he is a successful tcaclicr.* 
This, and with justice as it seems to me, has more influence than the works one 
has published, because one who fills a professorship onght to be able and willing 
to teach and thus render himself useful to the university youth.” — Tn. 

59 * 
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Docent, and I also held a complete Examinatorium on Doctrinal 
Theology, in the Latin language, after Reinhard’s work, four hours 
each week. As besides this I held two weekly exercises in disputing, 
1 was obliged to speak Latin daily, by means of which I acquired 
great readiness in using it The lectures upon the Interpretation of 
the New Testament, which I delivered gratis, and which were very 
well attended, were the occasion of my publishing, in the autumn of 
1805, w the historical-doctrinal exposition of the New Testament,” 
printed by Barth in Leipsic. 1 dedicated it to my revered teacher, 
Keil, whose principles I followed in composing it In the year 1806 
appeared also my commentary upon Sirach, which was the last theo- 
logical work I prepared in Wittenberg, These literary productions, 
together with the fees from the students, and one of the “ Sti pendin'* 
for young Docenten which I had obtained, so well covered my ex- 
penses, that I might have remained at the university without anxiety 
in respect to the future, had it not been for the terrible political tem- 
pest which was about to burst on Northern Germany, 

[To be continued,] 


ARTICLE II. 

VESTIGES OF CULTURE IN THE EARLY AGES. 

By M. P. Case, M. A, Newbury port, Mass. 

If reliable histories could be given us of the great nations and 
events of the world, prior to the time to which authentic accounts 
now extend, they would find no lack of interested readers. It is at 
first view a singular fact, that so little of the first half of the world’s 
history has come down to us ; and that over full three thousand years 
of human events, a sea of oblivion has long rolled its waves. Only 
here and there arises anything out of that sea, which presents definite 
outlines. Between the early and later ages, there yawns a wide gulf 
which Revelation only traverses, and that but at a few points. Pro- 
fane annals fail us, or give place only to legend and tradition, while 
yet we are midway on our journey to the primitive time. Far be- 
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yond stretches away a night of ages whose darkness is relieved only 
by a few solitary stars. 

There can be no doubt that there were, during all those centuries, 
now silent to us, materials enough from which such histories as we 
have supposed might be constructed. The undoubted facts of which 
we are certain, show that, in pre-historic periods, the race flourished 
and was spread over the earth ; that powerful empires arose and held 
sway for their tiipe, and that mighty men of renown lived and left 
their impress upon the world. Some of the oldest writings assert 
such facts as these. But the details are unfortunately lost. After 
all the certainty we can gather, there is still left a wide field for 
inference and conjecture. As yet the manuscripts and monuments 
have not been found, which tell us much in detail of those old em- 
pires, and of the men who figured in those primitive times ; or ex- 
plain the origin of those systems of philosophy and religion, which 
were existing in full life in the days of the oldest historians whose 
writings have come down to us. 

We will be thankful, however, for what we do know. And we 
think, that the great facts which are now fairly within our possession, 
if rightly combined, will lead us to yet further general knowledge of 
those earlier ages. If we take all that profane history and other 
memorials of the past can give us, and add to this what the Bible 
reveals of the social, political 4 and spiritual condition of those primi- 
tive times, we may undoubtedly reach some correct conclusions, re- 
specting their general culture and civilization. We are not aware 
of any extended research in this particular direction with reference 
to such an end ; and we sincerely suspect that if such research were 
pushed far enough, it would become a certainty, better ascertained 
that even now, that the early centuries of the world were very far 
from being characterized by mental imbecility and barbarism, as some 
would have us believe they were. Rather would it be found that, in 
the beginning, man was created perfect in all his powers ; that the 
sun of humanity rose, as it is destined to go down, in glory ; and that 
the truly dark and barbaric period of the world, as of Christendom, 
was mediaeval. What has been said of the individual would be veri- 
fied in respect to the race — nemo repente turpissimus. It would be 
seen that the clouds of superstition and sin rose gradually ; and that 
it was not till centuries had elapsed after the first disobedience, that 
the firmament was enveloped in gloom, and man went groping on his 
way. And this mediaeval period of darkness, into which, here and 
there, history darts some rays of light, was the grave of primitive 
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culture, of art, history and spiritual life. The mad spirit of war 
reigned in those gloomy days where history begins its narrations. 
Whole nations, with all their treasures of whatever kind, were often 
exterminated or carried into hopeless captivity. Humanity had al- 
most died from the earth ; and in the mid-day of its being, the race 
seemed to have reached the lowest depth of human degradation. 
Thus and then it was, in that Night of the Ages, that the earlier 
world’s history was destroyed with the nations themselves, except 
the few traces which have survived this destruction. May we not 
hope that more of these traces will yet come to light, when Eastern 
and Central Asia are better known ? 

It is not our present purpose to enter upon such a research as has 
been alluded to. Our design is the much easier task of indicating a 
few of the evidences of a high culture in the early ages, which come 
most obviously to view. We should indeed conclude on d priori 
grounds, that God would have made man perfect. We should expect 
from the hand of such an artificer no incomplete work. We find it 
hard to believe that he would have made the most wonderful specimen 
of his skill, which the earth was destined to witness, with wholly un- 
developed powers, in short, an innocent savage, whose only excellence^ 
for the time, was the negative quality of sinlessness, which quality ha 
shared with the brutes around him. Reason does not so teach us, 
and inspiration responds to reason. This is the wondrous revelation : 
“ So God made man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him.” Was this bearing the image of God consistent with igno- 
rance, intellectual iilactivity or barbarism ? As we read the brief 
narrative of the six days’ work, we pass rapidly up a scale of stupen- 
dous creations and find man at last, on the summit, in the likeness of 
the great Architect. If we review the series, from the moment when 
the life-giving Spirit “ moved upon the face of the waters,” till a 
beautiful world was made, and man created to dwell upon it, we see 
each event preparing the way for, and itself becoming mutely pro- 
phetic of something yet higher and better. As the light, which first 
broke upon those realms of “ Chaos and old Night,” betokened the 
life of plant and animal which were soon to exist and rejoice in its 
genial power ; so the mystery of this inferior life foreshadowed that 
higher mystery of a spiritual being who was to be 

“ the master work, the end 

Of all yet done.” 

For what end, may it be fitly asked, was there a paradise or a world 
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of beauty seen by its Maker u very good,” and described by the divine 
philosopher, as eixtar rov rorjrov &eov aiathjrog, (liyiatog xou oQtarog 
xalharog re xeu relsriraros, 1 if only an uncultivated barbarian were 
to look out upon them from an empty soul dead to all their glories ? 
That he was no such being, but possessed rather an expanded intel- 
lect with large knowledge, and was seeking with the avidity of all 
educated souls for yet higher wisdom, is evident from the tempter’s 
very argument, which was addressed, not to the sense, but to the in- 
tellect. It appealed to the desire of greater knowledge. Here was 
the most vulnerable point, else why was here the first assault? 

From this summit he fell, alas, how soon ! but not at once to total 
degradation. Both revelation and historical facts show that the de- 
scent was gradual. Adam lived many centuries after the fall, and 
it is not to be supposed that, after he had been driven out from para- 
dise, he wholly forgot what he had known there ; or ceased to be, in 
some measure, the same intellectual and spiritual being he had been 
before the curse fell upon him. Himself and his posterity had be- 
come alienated from the great Father, but not so wholly as in after 
time. Before the deep and universal sin which brought the deluge 
may we look for the spiritual era of mankind. The intercourse be- 
tween God and his human offspring, as the Bible clearly shows, was 
morodirect then, than it has ever been since. Those centuries in which 
Adam lived as the great patriarch and teacher of men, we may well 
believe, were the golden age of the world. Why should not the men 
of those times have been distinguished for intellectual and spiritual 
culture ? Their teacher had once been the very image of God, and, 
though he had lost this distinction, he could not so easily have for- 
gotten the fact or what the fact implied. The knowledge he had in- 
tuitively or otherwise acquired, he would most naturally have com- 
municated, and there would be no presumption even here in supposing 
that science, as we know it to be true, to some extent, in respect to 
art, was cultivated in those primal ages. Indeed, everything which 
the Bible teaches us on the subject, agrees with and tends to establish 
the theory that the first centuries of the world constitute a truly en- 
lightened period of humanity. 

In the second place, tradition leads us back to such a period of 
primitive excellence. Universal almost in every civilized age and 
country do we find traditionary belief of this kind. Oriental mytho- 
logies tell of a primeval age, when the earth was the scene of peace, 
longevity and happiness ; when its inhabitants lived a thousand years 

* Thnaeus of Plato, 92. C. 
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under the wise rale of a descendant of the san. There is also a le- 
gend of a translation to heaven of a sinless man without the pains of 
death in that happy time. Accounts are also given in the Buddhist 
books of a degeneracy from such a primeval state of excellence ; of 
the entrance of falsehood and murder into the world ; and the conse- 
quent shortening of human life and the loss of happiness at first 
enjoyed . 1 

The golden, silver and brazen ages of Greek mythology refer in 
like manner to an early state of human excellence and happiness, 
and a subsequent degeneracy. The curious myth or tradition, which- 
ever it is, of the Atlantic Island in the Timaeus and Critias of Plato, 
may be taken as a type of popular belief in the times when it was 
written. It represents a people in a very remote age, as living hap- 
pily and wisely in the possession of great power and wealth ; as un- 
derstanding the arts in a high degree ; as having close relations with 
the Deity ; and finally, as losing their happiness and dignity only 
through the corruption of a mortal nature entering and destroying 
the divine life within them . 1 In connection with the story of this 
race, the old Egyptian priest of Sais is represented as informing So- 
lon of a far higher state of excellence among the Athenians, in an 
age so remote that they themselves had lost all records of it ; an age 
when the valor and political power of Athens was incomparably 
greater than at that period.* 

Closely allied to such traditions is the general belief in human de- 
terioration. Such degeneracy is a historical fact, in regard to almost 
every particular nation ; and as such has significance in its relation 
to the primitive condition of mankind. In all time has the sad strain 
of Horace contained the key-note of the moralist : 

Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturas, 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 4 

In the third place, an extended, early culture is indicated by actual 
traces which long survived it. Such are the ruins of veiy ancient 
cities and the monuments of old races found in the East, in Egypt 
and holy Asia ; * the yet existing languages of those races, and the 

1 t. Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon. By Edward Upham. London. 
1833. Int., p. 17. 

* ▼. Critias, 191. E. ij rov thov fUr fyiyrtro ir avroSe xoJUtf 

rtf (hnjtif, iced itoXXdtUQ dva*SQevrvfUrrj, 

8 Timaeus, 23. C. seq. 4 Lib. 3, Ode 7. 

8 Aeschylus, Prom. Vine. 410. 0 x 690 * r i'xoutor dyrag % Aolaq i'Soe vtporxtu. 
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relies of an early and pore faith, both as to doctrine and practice. 
Though history, as we have said, does not give us the records of the 
first ages, it does lead us back to periods in which we find unmis- 
takable evidence of an earlier and extinct civilization. It places be- 
fore us the ruins of Art and of Empire which had existence in a far 
distant Past. Its light fades away, while yet we stand amid the de- 
bris of a hoary antiquity, surrounded by the marks of human culti- 
vation, in some directions greater than we know of in more modern 
times. Babylon had become an ancient city when Herodotus visited 
it and measured its immense walls. The pyramids were the wonder 
of an olden time, when Plato travelled into Egypt. He saw the 
ruins and monuments, and read the inscriptions of a people, who, a 
thousand years before, had been distinguished for wisdom and politi- 
cal greatness. It was among this people that Moses dwelt ; and it 
was in their literature that he became an accomplished scholar. 
Those among whom this great lawgiver was reared, and in whose 
learning and religion he was so thoroughly instructed, were, as their 
enduring monuments prove to us, illustrious teachers even then, in 
art or science. 

We are not unaware of certain unkindly uses which have been 
made of the Egyptian mouuments, nor of the inferences which have 
been drawn from them, prejudicial to our commonly received chro- 
nology, and the fact of a deluge. That in the time of Moses and 
even long before, Egypt was a populous and powerful nation, with a 
class of very learned men, is indeed a well ascertained fact. And 
we do not, by any means, feel obliged to conclude, therefore, that 
more time than the eight centuries which separated that epoch from 
the deluge, was necessary to produce under the circumstances such a 
state of human advancement, even though we adopt the ancient opin- 
ion that the deluge was universal. Those who would force us into a 
dilemma here, take it for granted that before the deluge, there was 
but little or no knowledge of art or science in the world ; and that 
what there was, must have been destroyed by such a fearful catas- 
trophe, had it actually occurred. But it may be remembered that 
one family survived; that this family might have preserved, and 
probably did preserve, the knowledge of the earliest times — for 
Noah must have known those who had seen and been instructed by 
Adam — and that those survivors would most naturally transmit such 
knowledge to their descendants. Thus the immediately succeeding 
generations would become possessed of all the wisdom with few of 
the vices of the antediluvian ages. And as for the insufficiency of 
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the time for the results, who can affirm this, that remembers what 
the last two hundred years have done for this continent ; or the last 
fifty even, for scientific discovery ? It might be more reasonably con- 
cluded that immediately after the flood, men were more virtuous, 
more industrious, more healthful, and so more prolific than at any 
previous period since the first centuries. Suffice it that we believe 
the Bible, and have confidence in the monuments ; but doubt the pos- 
sibility of finding any irreconcilable discrepancy between them when 
fairly brought together. 

These monuments designate a high civilization derived perhaps 
through Noah from earlier times. This patriarch had lived with the 
contemporaries of Adam before the deluge. He lived also a long 
period after that terrific time. As a second first Man, he would natu- 
rally care for his widely extending posterity. All that would elevate 
and truly dignify that posterity we may well suppose he would incul- 
cate ; and with the earth purified from its vices and sins, the earlier 
spiritual age of Adam was for a short season at least, reproduced 
after the deluge* Then it was that those arts flourished, some of 
them long since lost , 1 which have been the wonder of all subsequent 
times ; and then, too, perhaps those old philosophies, so sublime and 
often so true, took form and shape, which, in succeeding centuries, 
the Greek sages visited the banks of the Nile to study and admire. 
In the chambers and on the walls of those ancient piles, yet standing 
there, may be read at this day, not merely Egypt’s political history ; 
those old hieroglyphics teach us also that in the time of Moses, phi- 
losophy, theology, legislation and other kinds of lore, were in vigor- 
ous growth in that part of the world. 

The perfect character of some of the oldest known languages is a 
fact bearing quite directly upon the question of an early culture. 
A language must bear a certain relation to the intellectual character 
of those speaking it, or at least of those with whom it originated. It 
is an index, of necessity, more or less perfect, of the inward life of 
those who use it. If we apply the Sanskrit here as a test, the old 

1 A late traveller viewing the immense ruins of one of the old palaces at Thebes 
says : M It is melancholy to sit on the piled stones amidst the wreck of this won- 
derful edifice, where violence, inconceivable to us, has been used to destroy what 
art, inconceivable to us, had erected. What a rebuke to the vanity of succeed- 
ing ages is here ! What have we been about to imagine men in those early 
times to have been childish or baibarous, — or to suppose science and civiliza- 
tion reserved for us in these later ages, when here are works in whose presence 
it is a task for the imagination to overtake the eyesight ! ” — Eastern Life, Past 
and Present, by Miss Martine&u, p. 162. 
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HincUb who lived between Abraham and Moses must have been a 
philosophic and highly cultivated people. Those who best know that 
language, tell us of its exceeding richness and peculiar power as a 
vehicle of thought ; and pronounce it to be, as it is, the mother lan- 
guage of the Greek, the Latin and the Gothic dialects of our ances- 
tors ; and so the fountain-head of those languages now spoken by the 
greater portion of the Christian world. And often, as the student 
has noted the marvellous beauty and fblness of the Greek, has the 
question arisen, whence came this wonderful language ? Even the 
oldest writings in it, of which we have knowledge, show it to have 
had its birth and growth among a people who, though unknown 
to us, must have had the nicest conceptions of beauty in all its forms ; 
and to whom discriminating thought was not an accident but a habit. 
Could a language, of which with hardly more enthusiasm than truth 
it has been said, that it is as universal as the race, as individual as 
ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, to which 
nothing was vulgar ; from which nothing wqs excluded ; speaking to 
the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind like English, with words 
Kke pictures, with words like the gossamer film of the summer;” 1 
could such a language have originated with a barbarous or even a 
semi-civilised race? And what shall we' say when the still older 
Sanskrit is found to be superior even to this ? 

But it is perhaps in the relics of an early faith scattered world- 
wide, that we find the most distinct and living evidence of a primitive 
civilisation. We have spoken of the earliest centuries as constituting 
the golden era, the age of light and spiritual life* We know that 
men did then hold direct intercourse with the Deity. Did we not 
know that such was actually the fact, we should reasonably conclude 
that God would have had intelligent intercourse with his newly 
created offspring. We should suppose he would communicate to 
them knowledge corresponding in kind and degree to all their powers. 
Thus we should expect a revelation ; and such there was. This reve- 
lation, doubtless, had primary reference to spiritual education — 
from which we should indeed infer intellectual culture,* as an obvious 


1 H. N. Coleridge’s Study of the Greek Classic Poets. 

* There is evidence, as we have seen, of more scientific and other knowledge 
in the world in its earlier periods, than the general belief would lead us to sup- 
pose. Certain astronomical doctrines were more nearly correct in the time of 
Pythagoras, than a thousand years afterwards. There has been, also, much 
ridicule over the aucieut philosophers and their four elements, which a pro- 
founder knowledge of their teachings would have gladly spared. And there it 

Vol. IX. No. 86. 60 
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result — and from it the great questions which relate to man’s nature, 
destiny and relations, must have been well understood. In the free 
and unrestrained communion of man with his spiritual Father, of 
which the earlier Scripture history contains frequent examples, 
there must have been a more satisfactory revelation of God’s will, 
his truth and his ways, than any written account of these could be- 
come ; for the written revelation, from the nature of the case, is lia- 
ble to be misunderstood, whereas the oral could hardly have been 
mistaken. In its transmission, however, to others, it might be more 
liable to perversion than the written $ but while the age of oral reve- 
lation continued, men must have thoroughly understood the Divine 
nature and will, and known the pure truth without admixture of 
error or heresy. And had this state of things remained, no written 
word would have been requisite. But the apostasy became at length 
so great, the descent of man from the high elevation he first held so 
low, and the distance between the human and the divine so wide, 
that this mode of communication of necessity ceased. The troth be- 
came gradually more and more corrupted with error ; and thus came 
the necessity of a written revelation, such as God has given to the 
world. But what became of those fundamental truths thus early 
lodged in the heart of humanity, and which fed that spiritual life 
whose pulsations were so vigorous in those early days ? Were they 
wholly lost amid the idolatry and sin of succeeding times ? We can- 
not so believe. There is an adaptation in those truths to man’s na- 
ture and wants. They touch a chord in his bosom which vibrates 
only to them. Hence those primal revelations lived long in the world; 
some of them live still, buried or smothered though they have been 
under ever accumulating burdens of delusion. Sometimes we find 
them standing forth with distinctness of outline, showing much of 
their native grace or grandeur ; sometimes they are so concealed and 
disfigured that they present only a slight resemblance to the original 
form ; and sometimes, like the rich ore, they may be found running 
in minute yet traceable veins, among unsightly masses of falsehood 
and superstition. 

somewhat more than a possibility that the great Western continent was inhab- 
ited, and well known tb the dwellers on the Eastern, even before the building of 
the pyramids; Stallbauni says well, in regard to the story of the Atlantic Isl- 
and in the Timaeus, before referred to ; “ Quidquid rei est, illud qnidem negari 
non potest, quae dc situ ct regione, de fflagnhudinej de potentia, denique atqne 
opibus hujus insulae a Platone narrantnr, ea mirifice in Amerlcarn convenire ; 
nt si non ex his tori ae fontibus ducta, certe singular! qttadam ac prorsus divina 
animi praesagitione conficta sint.” See note ad locum. 
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How mooh of oar own Christian faith may be found among the 
various forms of paganism is, on many accounts, a deeply interesting 
question. The aggregate might, indeed, at first view surprise us. 
A distinct recognition of the great central fact may be wanting in all ; 
and what we do find is more or less distorted by error, thus showing 
the imperative need of an unmixed revelation, authoritative and 
Divine. But it is a significant fact, that in general, the oldest systems 
of human belief approach the nearest — sed proximus magno inter- 
vals — to this Divine revelation. The most ancient doctrine re* 
specting the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being is often sur- 
prisingly correct The Egyptian priests represented him as the most 
ancient of things and uncreated, as the Unutterable and Eternal One. 
These and such like lofty truths were carried by the philosophers 
into Greece. In the sacred books of the Hindfis, much may be found 
which shows that the present idolatrous system of that people is only 
a corruption of a highly spiritual religion ; and that its grosser forms 
sprung up and attached themselves to the parent stock only after lite- 
rature and philosophy had declined from a high original condition. 
In the V&das, written as many suppose not far from the time when 
Moses received the law on the sacred mountain, the unity and other 
attributes of God are distinctly asserted. To this effect are such 
passages as these : “ No vision can approach Him ; no language can 
describe Him ; no intellectual power can compass or determine Him. 
He is beyond all that is within the reach of comprehension ; and also 
beyond nature which is beyond conception.” It is added : “ Our an- 
cient spiritual parents have thus explained Him” Here, beyond 
question, is a tradition coming down from a more spiritual age. 
Again it is said : “ He alone whom no one can conceive by vision, 
and by whose superintendence every one perceives the objects of 
vision, is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men 
worship ” l The last phrase is often repeated in similar connections 
in other places. These passages afford a specimen of the proof which 
might be given that monotheism was the ancient form of religion 
among the Hindfis ; and that the polytheistic character which that re- 
ligion afterwards assumed, was the product of a less enlightened age. 
. The goodness of the Deity, his Divine and universal providence, 
extending alike to the least events and the greatest, his unchangeable 
character, 1 as every reader of the classics hnows, are most Ailly 

1 See Rammohun Boy 1 ! translation from the Upnatschad of the fiama V€da, 
Calcutta. ISIS. 

* Republic of Plato, 381- D, where thl* attribute is beautifully illustrated. 
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asserted by Plato, Plutarch and Cicero especially, and alto less often 
by many other writers. He is called by Plato, the Best of Causes, 1 
and is represented as the impersonation of Beauty, Wisdom and 
Goodness. 9 The justice of God, too* is vividly set forth in many 
places by the tragic poets ; and Plato, in the tenth book of the Laws, 
in notable words declares that it will pursue its object in 4lns life and 
in the next ; whether in heaven, earth, or Hades, or regions u still 
more wild than these,” until a fitting penalty is exacted. Connected 
with this idea of Divine justice is that of a future punishment of the 
wicked. The extent and clearness with which this doctrine is stated 
by the ancient heathen moralists, and the great agreement of its ear* 
liest forms with the so-called orthodox view of it, must furnish a some- 
what perplexing puzzle to those who would set it aside as altogether 
unjust and unreasonable, or represent the notion as a modern device 
of priestcraft. In fact, the denial of the doctrine may be designated 
as the modern phenomenon respecting it. 

The belief in a future judgment, in agreement with which this re- 
tribution is to be dispensed, is apparently as old as that in the retri- 
bution itself. We have the clearest evidence that this was an article 
in the old Egyptian creed ; and the closing pages of the Gorgias of 
Plato show us what that philosopher would teach on this subject. In 
that celebrated myth, which he makes Socrates utter as simple truth, 
not only is the fact of a future judgment, impartial in all respects, 
solemnly stated and dwelt upon ; the thoroughly Christian belief is 
also asserted, that death, being only a separation of the soul and body, 
works no change in the moral condition ; for with the same character 
it possessed while in the body, will the soul appear before the impar- 
tial Judge. And these facts are made the occasion of a solemn appeal 
to the hearers, to live virtuous lives, “ to study not to appear good, 
but to be so in truth, both privately and publicly and thus to be- 
come fitted to receive the reward promised to the righteous — a happy 
life in the islands of the blessed. Consistently with such teachings, 
and even as their ground, do we find those same writers inculcating 
the essential evil of sin, and the sad fact of human depravity. 

In like manner, the existence of invisible spirits, both good and 
bad, and their connection with human affairs, is one of the oldest and 
most general articles of human belief. And, indeed, as our mission- 

1 Timaeus, 29. A. * Phaedr. 246. D. rS Si &uov, uaXSr, odfor, aya&Sv. 

• 527. B. ov t6 South' that dyadtfv, dXXd td tbtu. Cf. Septem cont. Thebas, 
574. Also Republic, 361. A. where it is said to be the greatest injustice to seem 
just, and not to be so. 
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aries and others who hare the means of knowing, assure us, such a 
belief is, at the present day, as universal as is the idea of a Supreme 
Being. Plutarch, quoting the opinions of much older writers than 
himself, says : “ Xenocrates thinks that there exist, in the air 1 which 
surrounds us, great and powerful natures, but at the same time morose 
and ill-natured, that delight in doing such (i. e. mischievous) things. 
• . . Hesiod, again, calls the beneficent class holy genii, guardians of 
mankind, givers of wealth. . . . Plato call this class the interpreting 
and ministering kind, holding a middle place between gods and men, 
carrying up the prayers and offerings of the latter to the former, and 
bringing back prophetic answers and gifts of good things . 9 Emped- 
ocles, also, declares that wicked spirits suffer punishment for their 
sins and misdemeanors.” Their condition, according to this poet, is 
a peculiarly hard one. He says : 

Albfywr ftbr ytfy mps pSros nSmr Si dwixsi, 

IJorroe 5* & fAwk ovSae out &mwt, ynU % 9 is avyd§ 
aatAfuanoCy • £* atdfyoe fpflmle Sivtuf • 

"AXlog S* if uXIqp arvyiovoi Si irdyrte,* 

We search in vain for so distinct or so universal recognitions of the 
necessity of a spiritual regeneration. And yet there is something 
not unlike this, in the dogmas of some religions. The peculiar idea 
of caste among the Hindfis, implies simply and primarily, if we under- 
stand it, the separation from the common mass of a more spiritual 
class and for specific religious ends. They are reckoned and named a 
body of “twice bom” men; and their separation from others la 
grounded upon the fact of some peculiar fitness for the society of the 
Divine One, of him who is the Absolute Intelligence, the Essential 
Light . 4 The difference between the Brahmin and other men is thua 
founded on his relation to Br&hma who is Light and Wisdom. Is 
there not here, somewhat more than a fanciful resemblance to the 
idea of a Christian church, and the peculiar relations and character 
of its regenerated members ? 

Nor do we find the most distinct enunciation of the doctrine of one 


1 For this locality of daemons, see also Diog, L- as referred to by Ritter, Hist* 
of An. Philosophy, Morrison’s Trans. Vol. I. p. 407. Cf. also Eph. 6: 12 and 2; 
2, where Satan is called aQ%oyta rye t£uvoi'as tov dfyoc. 

* Reference is had to a passage in the Symposium here almost quotech 

• De Is. et Os. Reiske, Tom. VII. pp. 425, 426. In translating we have 
abridged somewhat. 

4 See Maurice’s Boyle Lectures on the Religions of the World, and their rela- 
tions to Christianity. Lectures 2nd and 6th. London. 1848, 
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atoning sacrifice in the heathen religions, either the early or the later. 
Still we cannot fail to notice in the various observances of those reli- 
gions, especially the sacrificial observances, such manifest resemblance 
to the Hebrew ritual, as suggests at once the hypothesis of a common 
origin. Whence, indeed, came this so general notion, that the Deity 
can be propitiated only by the suffering of the innocent and unoffend- 
ing ? Or that pardon can come only by the shedding of blood ? It 
can hardly have been a spontaneous idea of reason. The light of 
nature, so called, certainly would not have suggested it. And yet in 
remote ages, and among races widely separated, hardly knowing each 
other's existence, strikingly similar views have prevailed in regard to 
sacrifice. And over how large a portion of the earth, and for how 
long a time did the practice of human sacrifice prevail ? A custom 
alike abhorrent to the feelings and repugnant to the reason, yet all but 
universal in the world, when the great Offering was made and the 
holy blood shed upon the cross. Whence came such belief and prac- 
tice, unless it was the assent of the soul, feeling the burden and ter- 
rible guilt of sin, to a primarily revealed truth coming with all the 
authority of sacred ancient tradition, and declaring : “ Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission.” 

The bare mention of the soul’s immortality brings at once to the 
remembrance of the classical student, certain pages of the great Ro- 
man orator, where that sublime and Christian belief is set forth with 
a dietion and eloquence worthy of it and of him. It will call to mind, 
too, that most beautiful and touching of Plato’s dialogues, the Phaedo, 
in which, whatever we may think of the arguments there adduced to 
prove it, the soul’s immortal life stands out as the central thought. 
It may suggest, also, a fine passage in that remarkable essay of Plu- 
trach, “ De sera Numinis Vindicta,” as well as similar writings of 
other moralists. Of much that is found in the moral essays of the 
last-named philosopher, it is truly difficult to say what most compels 
our admiration; whether the amazing extent of his knowledge on 
subjects political, moral, philosophical and historical; or the great 
wisdom of many of his views and the solid good sense prevailing 
everywhere ; or the conservative and serious tone in which he often 
discourses ; or finally, the wonderful agreement of many of his opin- 
ions with those of the most distinguished teachers of the Christian 
church. He lived, it is true, a little after the apostles ; but there is 
PO satisfactory evidence that he knew anything of the Christian faith. 
On the contrary, his writings furnish conclusive proof, that he derived ' 
his belief from other and far older sources. In the essay above 
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mentioned, many of the doctrines are so just and so much in accord- 
ing with onr own modes of thinking, that for the moment, we seem 
to be reading from the Fathers, if not from one of the old English 
divines, pour ainsi dire , done into Greek. So general was his knowl- 
edge of his own and previous times, that he perhaps more than any 
other ancient writer, may be said to have been the compiler of ancient 
belief. In him we seem to see a deeply religious mind seeking hon- 
estly for the truth ; and by immense labor, and with great patience 
and discrimination, culling out the rational teachings of preceding 
ages ; and, after working them over in the laboratory of his own 
thoughts, presenting them in his own form, to his own and succeeding 
times. We wonder where he, a heathen as he is often called, obtained 
those Christian views. And we can find no satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty, except on some hypothesis such as we have suggested, 
that in the old philosophies, there were the remains of an early oral 
revelation. 

We are unwilling to leave this brief and imperfect enumeration of 
doctrines without a passing allusion to the correct views of some of 
the ancient writers, and of Plato, as perhaps their best representative 
here, in regard to the general character of all spiritual truth. The 
grand distinction between the natural and supernatural is everywhere 
kept in view in his writings. The spheres of sense and of reason 
are never confounded. Each has its fixed limitations. And as soul 
is older than body and superior to it, so is the spiritual sphere the 
higher and the nobler, the realm of necessary truth and beirtg. This 
important distinction, in its whole breadth, is laid down and illustrated 
with great clearness and beauty of language in the Timaeus, 1 where 
true being is designated as to or, and the phenomenal and only sen- 
sible as to yiyvopevov. The first includes all that is absolute, un- 
created and eternal, the latter extends to all that exists under the 
forms of sense and time, — the truly natural. Elsewhere and often 
he speaks of the specific forms which fall under these general heads, 
as ra aicthjTd, the sensible, and ra rofjra, the purely rational ; or as 
to OQCczor, the seen, and to aldig, the unseen. These distinctions sug- 
gest almost exactly similar ones in the sacred Scriptures, and none 
more readily perhaps than that in 2 Cor. 4: 18, where in like man- 
ner the “ seen and the temporal ” are put in direct contrast to “ the 
unseen and eternal.” 

Had it come within our original design in preparing this arti- 
cle, we could have found in the ancient ethical teachings abundant 

» 27. D. 
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statements oC Christian duty as well as doctrine. Though in matters 
of practice every mind has the impulsive power of conscience, which, 
in spite of education, tradition or authority, will guide aright in many 
things, if carefully obeyed ; yet there are some laws which bear upon 
them the sign manual of Divinity. We see that human wisdom 
could not have originated them, just as it could not have invented 
many beautiful arrangements which we find in nature. Such have 
existed, even where no written revelation ever found its way, unless 
it was one now lost. We must refer them to an earlier age and 
revelation. And infidelity, when she points to those sublime laws, 
as independent of revelation, and as showing its uselessness or annul- 
ling its authority, begs her ground entirely, and holds it only at the 
mercy of history and reason. 

The fact of a primitive civilization, we do not forget, has something 
to do with the question of human progress and various theories often 
advanced respecting it. If the early condition of mankind was an 
elevated one, of which we think there is sufficient evidence where we 
have designated it, then for half the centuries since the creation of 
man, has his progress been downward ; a descent from an eminence 
of spiritual life, and all its attendant and related good. Art, history, 
philosophy and spiritual truth were lost wholly or in part ; and though 
in the later centuries, and chiefly in connection with the Christian 
dispensation, the race has begun to ascend again to its original inheri- 
tance of Truth and Light, yet humility in view of what has been lost, 
rather than pride over what has been gained, might be the more fit- 
ting sentiment. And as an intellectual decline evidently followed 
dose upon a spiritual, so may we expect no true or permanent or desi- 
rable progress except as it attends upon a spiritual culture. Reformers 
may learn lessons from the remote past ; and this most dearly, that 
human progress is no inevitable fact or law. We may scatter knowl- 
edge everywhere ; this alone “ pufieth up,” generating pride which 
leads to ruin. We may have telegraphs and steam-ships and rail- 
roads ; and thus wealth and power may be increased. But wealth 
and power are apt to result in luxury, and this like pride leads again 
to ruin. If, with these ministries of nature, there is Charity, Faith 
and Righteousness, then may we look for rapid progress, and a final 
return to the high summits of true humanity. But if Pride and 
Luxury and the lust of Power shall reign, who shall say, that ere 
that time arrive, the race may not yet again return to the darkness 
which characterized the middle era of mankind ? 
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ARTICLE III. 

PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY ADAPTED TO BE THE RELI- 
GION OF THE WORLD. 

By Her. Charles White, D. D., President of Wabash College, la. 

Trees are several systems, assuming to be religious, which have 
striven long and vigorously for universal ascendency and dominion. 
Paganism, under numerous and various forms, already asserts supre- 
macy over more than half of mankind. Islamism holds, under an un- 
yielding sway, one hundred and twenty millions of the population of 
the earth. Papacy, claiming with great effrontery to be the only 
pure and true religion, is now struggling with vast zeal and uncon- 
querable energy to plant itself over the whole of the habitable world. 
These schemes of religion are not at all well adapted to the nature 
and condition of mankind. They are strikingly inefficient, in creat- 
ing an intelligent faith ; in providing for the depressed and poor ; in 
establishing a true and safe freedom ; in meeting the great demand 
for mediation and mercy made by our moral nature ; in raising man 
to the true grandeur of his being ; in securing their own universal 
diffusion. Protestant Christianity seems capable of accomplishing 
all these grand ends. Well suited is it, therefore, we may safely al- 
lege, to be the religion of our race. 

L The first proof of this adaptation may be found in the fact that 
Christianity presents openly and intelligibly to all men the evidence 
of its own truth and divinity. 

The unlettered and unthinking constitute a large portion of the 
population of the globe. Neither the Papal, Pagan nor Mohamme- 
dan religion has so much as designed or made the least attempt to 
present to the great masses of ignorance and depression any proofs 
whatever of its origin and authority. The priests and teachers of all 
the false systems have assumed arbitrarily to dictate to the faith of 
the multitude. Claiming to be the sole privileged depositaries and 
organs of the counsels and communications of superior beings, they 
have urged peremptorily the unhesitating reception of doctrines and 
services, on their own bare declaration of antiquity, divinity and au- 
thority. Thus under the management of a corrupt and cunning 
priesthood do these superstitions approach the uninstructed, credulous 
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multitude with a fore-front of concealment and darkness, and then 
challenge, on pain of eternal death, an unwavering, implicit assent to 
a mass of unexamined fables and absurdities. This unconditional 
submission of religious faith to the craftiness and depravity and 
tyranny of a fellow-man, humiliates, corrupts, prostrates and crushes 
most pitiably. 

A religion for mankind, for the unlettered as well as for the learned, 
must bear upon itself visibly, unmistakably the proofs of a supernatu- 
ral origin and a Divine authority. Christianity, I allege, does this, 
does actually come with God’s own image and superscription, even to 
the common mind of the race, all marked upon it most distinctly, 
legibly and luminously. He that runneth may read ; the way-farer 
of the world need not err. The divinity and authority of Christianity 
rest on this simple and intelligible foundation, the truth of the narra- 
tive found in the four evangelic histories. The proof that their ac- 
count is most accurately true, lies upon the very surface, entirely 
visible to unlettered men. There is everywhere perceptible to such 
men, a frankness, a sincerity, a straight-forwardness, a total absence 
of all appearance of understatement, overstatement and concealment, 
a disinterestedness, a fulness of knowledge, an honest truthfulness, 
which almost compel belief. Assured that there is in the sacred 
record no coloring, embellishing, conjecturing or imagining, but an 
unvarnished, most veritable relation of supernatural events, heavenly 
teachings and undeniable miracles, precisely as they occurred, the un- 
educated readers perceive and acknowledge that Christianity emerges 
from this scene of Divine power and Divine wisdom, bearing heavenly 
attestations most clear and satisfying. 

Divine revelation presents, both in bold outline and in graphic 
touches, such accurate, vivid and full pictures of the nature of the 
heart of man as to convince unstudious and common men, who have 
carefully turned their attention upon their own character, that the 
painter must be the Great Searcher of the heart. The 'Scriptural 
delineations of man present features which otherwise would never 
have been discovered, but which, once traced and painted, the mass 
of uninstructed readers may instantly recognize. 

Another evidence of Divinity, dear and open to the same descrip- 
tion of persons, is a remarkable agreement between the teachings of 
Christianity and those of unperverted conscience. From both they 
hear the same stern, fearless, authoritative voices on all great moral 
questions. They perceive that the Gospel presents just the grand, 
pure objects to love, interests to pursue, treasures to obtain, which 
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conscience pronounces worthy of a rational, gifted, godlike and im- 
mortal being. As it is the Divinity confessedly which teaches m 
human conscience, they hesitate not a moment at the conclnsion, that 
it is the Divinity which teaches in Christianity. 

There is a class of precious Scriptural assurances to good men, 
which are so invariably fulfilled to the utmost as to leave no doubt 
on the minds of plain men, that it is God himself in very deed, who 
in the sacred Word speaketh these encouragements. Every day as 
they see that, while the righteous have adversity, they have also peace ; 
while they have difficulties, they have also assistances ; while they 
have extremities, they have also glorious deliverances ; every day as 
they see them never forgotten, never forsaken of their Heavenly 
Father, they have fresh proof that the communications of love, of 
which these are the accomplishments, were certainly given by the 
good man's Almighty Friend above. 

There is also a morality of inimitable sublimity and beauty every- 
where inculcated by Christianity, very appreciable by the common 
mind as truly Divine. The Saviour’s own pure, glorious life and 
character are a part of it Throughout, there is to unlettered readere, 
a calm holiness, an angelic mercy, a frank sincerity, a supernatural 
wisdom, a rich grace, which cannot be of the earth, earthy. These 
qualities show the sweet purity of heaven, the pulsations of a Divine 
life. They evince the same superiority to all other moral lessons, 
which perfection does to imperfection, which Divinity does to hu- 
manity. To unlearned men the morality of Christianity bears a se- 
rene, lofty, uncorrupted and incorruptible spirit, which as indubitably 
indicates its origin to be from heaven, as the hues of sunset show 
that they come from the glorious 'orb which has just disappeared. 

Some of the descriptions of the Bible have an august magnificence 
and power, which indicate to the same class of men a pen dipped in 
the light of heaven. The judgment day, as described in the 25th of 
Matthew, affords an illustration. The great scene opens, unfolds and 
doses with a simplicity, a graphicness, an apparent truthfulness, an 
awful grandeur, a hushed solemnity, which assure them it is the draft 
of a Divine intellect. Other illustrations are the representations of 
Jehovah, of the New Jerusalem, of the crucifixion, of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. They all bear a reality and consistency and simple 
majesty and serene divinity, which are evidently above all finite in- 
tellectual power. Unlettered readers doubt not that these delinea- 
tions must have come down out of heaven. Were the apocalyptic 
angel, standing in the sun, to portray to us that luminary, there 
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would be evinced a clearness of view, a confidence of statement, an 
undisguised naturalness, a sublime simplicity, which would leave no 
doubt that the description was given by an eye-witness. So do these 
Scriptural delineations show the pen of the most near and present of 
all observers, the Omniscient himself. 

These are some of the proofs of Divinity which lie on the face of 
Christianity, capable of being seen and read of all men. While it is 
matter of gratitude that history and philosophy and science have ren- 
dered faith in Christianity on the part of the learned totally and for- 
ever impregnable, it is a matter of far higher interest and value that 
God has made the Gospel its own witness, has written its heavenly 
origin palpably on the revelation itself, so that the great mass of 
mankind must unhesitatingly confess, as they read and mark and 
meditate, that Divinity shines out everywhere, that the traces of 
God’s hand are no less clear and full and readable upon Christianity, 
than upon the great scene of nature where all have beheld them. 
Undoubtedly this is the religion for man ; it is fit that we congratu- 
late the race that it is presented in Christianity with a system which 
condemns not its votary to have the intellect and conscience bound 
and bridled. The New Testament, so far from enjoining such an 
intellectual humiliation $ from wishing the consent of any human be- 
ing to be so duped and degraded and wronged $ from contributing in 
any way to reduce the high spirit of humanity to such an ignominious 
submission, does specially and earnestly summon every subject of 
God, as a self-responsible man in the use of his own independent 
powers, to scrutinize its credentials, sift its proofs, weigh its claims, 
unhesitatingly and fearlessly to the uttermost. It does, in addition. 
Counsel him to construct his opinion and settle his duty according as his 
own clear reason and unperverted conscience shall dictate, irrespec- 
tive of priest, precedent or authority. It is only on the condition, 
that its revelations are incontestibly Divine, that the Gospel expects 
man to bow with reverence to its great truths ; only on condition, 
that its instructions are undoubtedly emanations from the Deity, 
that it expects him to walk in its light. Christianity thus bearii^ 
upon itself, to common minds as well as to others, a most visible Di- 
vinity, and asking credence and obedience only on its evident pos- 
session of that Divinity, is very eminently adapted to be the religion 
of all mankind. 

II. Kindred to this intelligibleness of proofs, another feature of 
Christianity, adapting it to be the religion of the world, is its special 
sympathy and provision in behalf of the poor. 
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Its diffusion through all the lower walks of life is one great dis- 
tinction of the Christian religion. Our Saviour assures us, that he 
had been anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the bro- 
ken hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives. This deep and 
active interest for all the destitute and depressed of the world, is but 
a continuation of the spirit of the Old Testament manifested by much 
kind and protective legislation. The great business of Christianity 
being to uplift the entire human family; if the vast mass of the 
depressed and poor, the great majority of the whole, were not 
reached and elevated, its mission on earth would be almost a failure. 
They are to be reached and elevated 1 The regenerations and bless- 
ings of the Gospel are fitted for the lower spheres of human society 
no less than for the higher. Narrow circumstances and external 
degradation are no discouragements to the warm, abounding charities 
and services of Christianity. It regards man as a creature possess- 
ing noble constitutional susceptibilities, rich inherent elements, of 
which no pressures, lapses, misfortunes, do ever despoil him. Upon 
all his precious, improvable and permanent qualities, though partially 
smothered and concealed underneath rubbish, rudeness and deformity, 
religion gathers an earnest and unextinguishable interest It cares 
little about the earthly tabernacle lodged in it ; it cares infinitely about 
the capabilities of the spirit which occupies it Perceiving in the deep 
interior of the slave and serf no inferiority of original elements, it ap- 
proaches them with the same sympathy and charity that it does the 
master and the monarch who hold them. If that being, clothed in 
rags and wretchedness, be but a man, with a man’s immortal powers, 
with a man’s immortal destinies, Christianity asks no more. It opens 
to him at once all its blessed ministries, its education and discipline, 
its gifts and graces, its holy motives and inspirations, its prospective 
glory and happiness, its heavenly crown and throne. Even more 
than this is true. Not merely an equal sympathy and care for men 
in humble condition, is manifested by the religion of the New Testa- 
ment ; it seems to bear a deeper kindness toward them and to prof- 
fer larger benefits, because they are in greater suffering and need. 
Fully aware that the homelier and poorer a population, the lower it 
is in most parts of the world in vice and ignorance, the Christian 
religion carries to its families illumination and disen th raiment with 
greater assiduity and more unextinguishable seal Aware, also, that 
the lower orders are oftenest injured and forsaken, Christianity looks 
after them with a specially tender and earnest assistance. Mark 
where among the poor and low, unmitigated, unsolaced woes and 
Vol. IX. No. 36. 61 
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wants have most accumulated, where amid pains and sicknesses, hu- 
man ministrations of soothing and relief are most rare — thither does 
religion repair to employ her highest vigilance, to offer her warmest 
sympathies, to unbosom her richest benefactions, to pour in the oil of 
her best consolations. It is another proof and illustration of a happy 
adaptation on the part of Christianity to visit the destitute and de- 
graded, that its communications are to that class of mankind specially 
acceptable. When the scribes and doctors and rnlers rejected Christ, 
the common people heard him gladly. Persons who roll in wealth 
and fare sumptuously every day, who receive the flatteries and defer- 
ence of a constant crowd of admirers, who gather around themselves all 
the tasteful arrangements, all the conveniences and beautiful embellish- 
ments which their own hearts in their largest desires ask for — these 
gratified ones, dwelling and reposing in an earthly paradise, will not 
willingly and cordially listen to inculcations of humility and self- 
denial, of detachment from the world, of selling their goods to feed 
the poor, of looking and longing for a better country, even an heav- 
enly. But the poor of this world, with no abiding place, with slen- 
der means of subsistence, painfully dependent, subject to exhausting 
labor, liable to injury and fraud and oppression — these homeless, 
destitute, disregarded, injured ones, are all ripe to hear the gracious 
words of eternal life. They that have no earthly spot which they 
can call their own, how will they exult in the offer of a title clear to 
an inheritance in the land of the blessed ! They who have found that 
the world has promised only to disappoint, flattered only to deceive, 
how heartily will they welcome assurances from Heaven of joys sub- 
stantial and sincere ! They who have found little pity among men, 
how will they catch all joyously the full proposals of mercy from the 
throne of heavenly grace ! Then there is a natural sympathy of all 
the oppressed and abused of the world with a religion which has also 
itself been 44 always subject to scoffs and vilifications.” Quickly and 
sensitively are such persons moved, when a Saviour comes to them, 
44 not like Mohammed, a splendid conqueror,” but like themselves, poor, 
despised, not having where to lay his head. It is a confirmation of 
this adaptation to all the poor of the world, that Christ, according to 
the Gospel, tasted death for every man, low as well as high, subject 
as well as sovereign, despised as well as honored. No human being 
shall be found so insignificant, 44 so much a cipher in the vast sum of 
human existence,” as to be counted unworthy to hear the most earnest 
voice of mercy, to be presented with the richest blessings and hopes 
of religion here, and to be raised and welcomed into the purest glories 
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of Heaven. Always, as when personally on earth, Jesus will visit 
the poor and bereaved at Bethany, and weep with the afflicted ; will 
stop the funeral procession to comfort and support the widow of Nam 
in her desolation ; will show mercy to the blind sitting by the way- 
side and asking alms ; will make whole the lame man at the pool of 
Bethesda, who has none to help him ; will choose an apostle to the 
Gentiles from the craft of the tent-makers ; will select his immediate 
disciples and witnesses from among the fishermen of the Lake of 
Galilee ; will g<r to be guest with publicans and sinners and eat with 
them. “ Blessed,” will always be the voice of Christianity in the 
world, u blessed are the poor for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom which he has promised to them that love him!” 
The Gospel, with its instruction and love, its purification and pardon, 
its inheritance and honor, provided not specially and exclusively for 
“ magistrates and counsellors and judges and lords and kings and 
scholars,” but most freely for all the obscure and neglected and igno- 
rant and degraded, is remarkably adapted certainly for a general dif- 
fusion among the nations. As the overspreading cloud that raineth 
upon all fields barren or fertile, is fitted for universal nature ; and the 
sun, that shineth as warmly and brightly into abodes sf poverty as 
abodes of wealth, for all the families of the earth ; so is Christianity, 
with its blessings, even more undistinguishing and unlimited, singu- 
larly suited to all the world. 

HL Christianity is fitted to be the religion of the world on account 
of its large and generous rpirit of liberty. 

True freedom is the privilege of feeling, projecting, enjoying and 
doing everything that is right, together with exemption from every 
source, form and action of wrong. What condition of human society 
will secure all this ? What must be the government and what the 
governed ? Nothing is plainer than that every man must possess 
what is his own ; must have set up around him an irremovable, im- 
passable barrier against all encroachments and all injustice. In other 
words, every man. must be made just to every other man. Then, all 
around the rights of every individual, will be drawn a clear line of 
demarcation. Over that no intruder passes ; within that, he, the sole 
.occupant and possessor, has perfect freedom. None may interrupt 
him, none say, what doest thou ! This unmarred liberty, civil gov- 
ernment may do much to secure, if founded and administered on the 
pure principles of immutable righteousness. Far more may the com- 
munity do voluntarily, by each citizen becoming a self-governor on 
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the same principles of immutable righteousness ; by every citizen, of 
his own will, conceding to every other citizen carefhlly all his rights. 
As under law and magistracy, we can expect to realize this troe idea 
of freedom only partially, we turn with special satisfaction to that 
which may be hoped for under a vivid sense of justice on the part of 
the people. When, through the dictations of a sensitive, instructed, 
clear, un perverted conscience, and the impulses of a pure love of all 
equity, citizens and families are all ready and prompt most punctil- 
iously to keep within the boundary which includes Iheir own posses- 
sions and rights, and out of the boundaries which enclose what be- 
longs to all others, what unfearing, unrestrained liberty will reign ! 
There will be no encroachments to be resisted, no civil injuries to be 
punished, and, therefore, no arrests, coercions, imprisonments or con- 
fiscations. Interfered with by none, interfering with none, every 
citizen becomes a wheel in a perfect machinery. He is free, unob- 
structed perfectly, because he keeps in place and fulfils his own 
proper functions. The moment he should leap out of his gudgeons 
and fall into some other portion of the appended mechanism, he 
would find himself caught, confined, torn and destroyed. Christianity 
is the grand producer of this conscientiousness and sense of justice, 
which keep each man in bis own legitimate sphere, which constitute 
subjects true and just self-governors, which make their public officers 
peace and their exactors righteousness. The liberty of a State, 
therefore, depends not so much upon the form of its government, as 
upon the character of its government, as upon the extent to which it 
is permeated with the purity and rectitude of Christianity. Yet not 
so much upon its government, however excellent, as upon the right 
heart and right conscience of its general society. The celebrated 
ancient States, republican and free in name, were tyrannies in fact, 
swaying immense masses of crushed humanity, of menial servitude, 
of satisfied degradation, in consequence of the destitution, on the part 
of the raters and the ruled, of that spirit of righteousness which per- 
vades the New Testament. 

Christianity has another influence in creating pure liberty, by 
teaching a doctrine of equality which is the very spirit and genius of 
republicanism. I refer to an equality of obligations and an equality 
of rights. The Gospel by no means authorizes agrarianism. It 
teaches no equality of condition. It makes no proposals to prostrate 
the high and impoverish the rich so as to level society. It recognises 
inequality of talent, learning, wealth and happiness. But equality of 
obligations and of rights it solemnly sanctions. Under a government 
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which is free upon Christian principles, therefore, no man can be de- 
barred from privileges which another is permitted to enjoy, or from 
claims which another is permitted to make. Office is accessible to all ; 
influence to all $ wealth to all ; education to all ; honor to all Rank, 
form, color, occupation, constitute no distinction of obligations and 
rights in this system. The Author of Christianity permits every hu- 
man being to claim the same relation to himself. To all he offers 
the same bounties, felicities and elevations. Not for a moment does 
it sanction the notion, that one part of mankind are born to govern, 
the other to be governed. It recognizes no kings, princes, nobles, 
save when the whole people whom they are to govern, have by~a free 
consent admitted them to their places and titles. Assumption of 
them without this authority, it regards imposition, oppression and 
wrong. By the people and for the people, does Christianity ordain 
the powers that be. Governments and magistracies are a temporary, 
popular creation. When thus created they are divinely recognized 
and sanctioned, as wisely fitted to secure protection to individual life, 
liberty, conscience, property and happiness. The Christian religion, 
therefore, if allowed its own legitimate action and power, must over- 
turn every despotism on earth. It must uncrown every king. It 
must prostrate every throne or make that throne the faithful, pater- 
nal guardian and dispenser of all human rights, of all the blessings of 
freedom and equality which are within its gift and influence. 

There is another principle in the Christian religion which is a 
large source of the true freedom of communities and of governments ; 
I mean its spirit of reciprocity. It is embodied in these words: 
44 Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” With this, Christianity 
is permeated throughout. This is its essential life. An uncompelled 
obedience to a warm inner flow and overflow of fellow-feeling, will 
work most effectively to keep out those obstructions and injuries and 
collisions which are the destroyers of liberty. Fountains of mutual 
kindness and large philanthropy, welling up in all the hearts of a 
population, must be better to produce positive and careful respect to 
all personal rights and consequently to secure a large and general 
freedom, than the wisest possible lessons in jurisprudence and moral 
science, than any conceivable appliances of prescriptive and protec* 
tive legislation. 

The Christian religion secures true freedom to a eemmunity by its 
special sanctions cf law. If the regulation of human society and 
maintenance of personal liberty by the principle of fellow-feeling just 
referred to, fails, as it will, in respect to the hardened and corrupt, 
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then Christianity falls back decidedly upon the stem authority and 
strong arm of legislative and executive authority. It sanctions pe* 
litical society as a Divine institution ; it declares civil government an 
ordination of Heaven ; it invests earthly rulers with the high charao* 
ter of God’s own ministers, designated to speak terror to them that 
do evil, and praise to them that do well. So far as in communities 
depravity and vice still produce encroachment and overbearing and 
wicked violence, in defiance of all justice and humanity, the Christian 
system points most resolutely to this magistracy commissioned of 
Heaven ; insists peremptorily on unconditional submission ; utters loud 
condemnation in the ear of all despisers of law ; raises the voice of 
retribution and denounces upon them the heaviest penalties, human 
and Divine. As such a law-establishing, law-enforcing power, Chris# 
tianity is in a high degree the author of that observance of human 
rights and that consequent social order which are the essential ele- 
ments of true liberty. 

The adaptation of Christianity, as the bearer of this large, righteous 
and intelligent liberty, to be the religion of the world, cannot fail to 
be instantly admitted and appreciated. Mark the noble forms and 
privileges which that liberty introduces into the interior of human 
society. It reaches and advances man’s physical condition. This it 
does by furnishing him two grand incentives and assistances to worldly 
thrift ; first the privilege of employing his labor, secondly of appro- 
priating its avails, entirely in the sphere and in the manner of his 
own independent choice. On these two immunities industry and 
prosperity will luxuriantly grow up and rejoice. Christian liberty 
disinthralls the intellectual powers. It makes them all the individ* 
ual’s own. So he do not injure- others, he may cultivate them when, 
where, by what means, to what extent he pleases. He may traverse 
for intellectual treasures any field of knowledge in any portion of the 
universe. He may study the heavens or the earth, man or God ; he 
may discover or invent, imagine or demonstrate according to his own 
sovereign choice, responsible to Heaven alone. 

The freedom introduced by Christianity includes a full emancipa- 
tion of the conscience. With the single limitation just stated, that 
men inflict no injury on society, Christian freedom permits none but 
God to dictate in any respect their religious opinions, religious char- 
acter, or religious rules of life. To him invested with that liberty 
With which Christ maketh free, rulers, ecclesiastical or civil, have 
nothing to prescribe or to forbid. He may think, speak, write, pub# 
^ysh, or do neither, as his own uncontrolled sense of right and duty 
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•ball prompt; be may worship God, as bis conscience bids, in silence 
or in audible ascription ; in the open air or in a desolate cave ; in a 
bumble cabin or in a splendid edifice ; in written forms dr in impromp- 
tu offerings, and no earthly power may question, hinder or rebuke. 
Such an unrestrained oonscienoe is the most dear and sacred of all 
ear privileges. 

Such is the liberty of Christianity. It comprehends all the immii* 
nities contained in the largest conceivable hill of human rights, in the 
grand u Magna Charta” of universal humanity; it it the parent of 
the noblest virtues, the highest activities and the surest progress of 
the race. Introduced to its undimmed light, its free, healthful air, its 
unincumbered privileges ; communities spring up as from underneath 
the deep night and suffocating slumber of ages. In the presenoe of 
true liberty, vitality becomes fresh and vigorous at the heart of the 
body politic ; animation and hope and enterprise and accomplishment 
are upon the face of society. Everything awakens; everything 
thrives ; everything rejoices ; everything advances 1 The universal 
establishment of an intelligent and virtuous freedom on the principles 
of Christianity, would almost transform the face of the world. We 
love to follow its pathway abroad over the nations. The population 
of our globe is composed of one thousand, millions of despots — the ' 
Gospel absent — tyrannised over and tyrannising, every one! We 
see, wherever Christianity passes with its spirit and lessons of liberty, 
the burden uplifted from the crushed, the door opened to the pallid 
prisoner, the chains fall from the enslaved. We see the haughty offi- 
cial become a man, and the neglected serf a ruler of the people. We 
see general humanity emerge from disabilities and abuses and obscu* 
rities and contempts, like a luminous orb from the bosom of darkness. 
We see the great heart of piety escape the prescriptions and formal- 
ities of authority, mount in joyous freedom to the mercy-seat, throb 
and respond, without dictation, to the heart of the great infinite Father, 
We see humanity, unoppressed by humanity, become divinity. Chris- 
tianity, thus bringing physical, intellectual and religious freedom, and 
a rich revenue of blessings along with it, is greatly adapted to be the 
religion of the world, 

IV. Another element, which beyond every other adapts Christian* 
ity to be the religion of all mankind, is its great Divine method of 
mercy. 

This is a scheme of salvation, which possesses a value, commensu? 
rate with the religious character, hopes and happiness of the whole 
family of man. So familiar is the subject, however, it is proposed 
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here to make only a brief reference to its general aspect and relation 
to our sinning race. 

The moral constitution of man is such, that in no stage of civilisa- 
tion, in no degree of ignorance, is he long without a sense of ill- 
desert, a feeling of self-condemnation and fear, on account of many 
conscious delinquencies and sins. Fallen men may become so la- 
mentably darkened and perverted, as often to call good evil and 
evil good. But God hath still in every human being remnant voices 
whieh have not bowed the knee to Baal ; moral utterances which 
wiU sometimes arouse and terrify the soul by a declaration of its 
guilt and its liability to a dreadful doom. Such officious troublers 
does every man carry within. Under the convictions and solici- 
tudes which they create, the disquieted spirit of every human being 
inquires with deep earnestness : Can iniquity be forgiven ? Can the 
offended Ruler be appeased ? Can the Sovereign Governor make a 
public offer of pardon, without giving up his authority, without re- 
moving the barriers around virtue and permitting wickedness undis- 
couraged and unchecked to pour its tides of desolation and death, 
wave after wave, over the face of the community ? These are the 
questions which anxious nature asks ; but anxious nature itself makes 
no reply — from all the lessons of human wisdom hears no reply. 
On this question, from our original constitution, from the book of 
Providence, there is no voice, no teaching. A world has a deep and 
infinite concern in this matter, but without the Bible all is silent as . 
the house of death. The New Testament revelation on this point is 
all that is known in the universe. This is clear, ample and satisfac- 
tory. The Gospel of Christ proposes a scheme of mercy, by which 
all the ends of punishment may be obtained without punishment* 
The grand element of this arrangement, is the mission of the Son of . 
God, of the august and holy Divinity himself, into our world to teach, 
to suffer, to die, to rise from the dead, to ascend to heaven. By this, 
the express intention was to make Divine government just, without 
being inexorable, to uphold Divine law, without (in cases of penitence 
and faith) the enforcement of its penalty. It is not necessary to the 
value of this great interposition of Heaven, that men understand per- 
fectly wherefore a proposal to remove away from contrite and be- 
lieving transgressors their transgressions, and to cover as by a thick 
cloud their sins, should not be demoralizing by making the depraved 
more fearless and determined in courses of iniquity. As, however, 
in and through the Divine atoning sacrifice, government and grace, 
righteousness and mercy, justice and pardon, have evidently met and 
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ki — ed each ether; and as the great Ruler and Judge of the uni- 
verse bath proclaimed that, by means of that sacrifice. Heaven can 
be just and the jostifier of him that believeth, the most thinking, con- 
victed and solicitous, may banish disquietude and sit down in grati- 
tude and joy. 

, This, therefore, is the great and satisfactory revelation ; Chris- 
tianity, in the mission of Jesus with the attending incidents, presents 
a Divine mediation and substitution, which the Almighty himself re- 
gards sufficient to hush the thunder of the law ; to clothe the just 
God with infinite benignity and inexhaustible grace ; to lay a grand 
platform of mercy broad enough for the reliance and hope of all the 
contrite and believing sinners of the world. Man constitutionally 
possesses a religious nature. He desires to stand in a favorable re- 
ligions relation to some supposed or real Divinity. He is strongly 
preinchned, not to a pare spiritual worship, but to some form of Di- 
vine service. He desires to know how the Deity he tries to worship 
regards him ; to what end, under his Providence, tends his present 
course, and what realities are reserved for him beyond, in the endless 
future. He loves to be assured that the supreme Deity, whoever, 
wherever he may be, will hear his addresses, accept his offerings, 
admit him to communion, attend upon his pathway, interpose aid in 
disaster and death. How satisfactorily, soothingly, perfectly, does the 
presentation by Christianity of God through Christ reconciled and 
propitious ; of man through contrition, emerged into the blessedness 
of forgiveness and heavenly favor — offer relief to his religious diffi- 
culties, remove his apprehensions, meet his desire for the Divine 
complacency and beneficence! That which makes so ample and 
needed a provision for the moral wants of all mankind, is certainly 
singularly adapted to be a universal religion. In respect to this in- 
terpoeitioif of Heaven in behalf of a guilty race, Christianity stands 
in perfect contrast to every other system of faith which has been 
proposed. The Koran has not one suggestion of an atonement by a 
vicarious sacrifice. Jesus it acknowledges a prophet, Moses a pro- 
phet, but declares Mohammed superior to both. The revelation made 
through the latter, it is insisted, rivals, eclipses and supersedes all that 
Moses and Jesus taught Mohammed denies the crucifixion of Christ, 
affirming that God secretly took him up to heaven, and that another 
wearing his appearance was slain. Moslems, he teaches, after suffering 
all they deserve, will be received into paradise, not through the preva- 
lent mercy of Jesus, but through the intercession of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. Although a great portion of the Koran is drawn from the 
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Scriptures, yet of the great scheme of redemption no trace or feature 
or resemblance is to be discovered. Islamism in robbing the Bible 
found this central truth, this essential life and soul and power and 
crowning distinction and high glory of it all, too pure, too instructive, 
too illustrative of God, of heaven, of sin, of retribution, for its pur- 
poses of secular conquest and power. * 

In the Roman Catholic church, the doctrine of forgiveness through 
the merits and death of Jesus is not formally discarded, but the spirit 
and value and power of this sublime, momentous truth are greatly 
obscured, almost extinguished. The transgressor, in coming to the 
popish confessional, does not feel himself bowing at the cross of the 
crucified and glorious One. He is occupied with the maledictions 
which the priest may pour upon him, the severe penance he may im- 
pose. In all his worship, he is impressed with things external and 
visible, with the crucifix, the picture of'Jesus, the holy water, the 
consecrated wafer, the image of the virgin, the pompous ceremonials. 
So absorbed and occupied is the worshipper with all these attractive 
and imposing things, that Christ crucified, Christ risen from the dead, 
Christ offering mercy to all the gqilty, is overlooked and unappre- 
ciated. Romanism is a system of salvation by the priest and church. 
The church, it teaches, is the depositary of a grand treasury of reserved 
righteousness procured by Christ and sufficient to cancel all the sins 
consequent on the fall of man. The priests are the sole dispensers 
of this fund to whomsoever they will; they always to be paid in 
cash for making the drafts. Grace and pardon through the great 
mediatorial sacrifice of Jesus, to papacy is almost as if it had never 
been announced to the world, except as it affords relics and rites and 
fasts and holy days. The great High Priest of our profession, the 
Author of eternal salvation to all that obey him, entered into the 
heavens, only Intercessor before the throne, has far less prominence 
and power in the Roman church than has his holiness, the Pope. 

Heathenism, also, has nothing of the Divine scheme of mercy, and, 
what is more, no plausible substitute for it. The whole pagan idea 
of mediation is simply an intercourse, conducted by beings interme- 
diate between humanity and Divinity, termed demons. Simply an 
intercourse it is, which conveys the addresses of men to the gods, and 
the benefits of the gods to men. There is here, it will be perceived, 
no conception of a Divine mediatorial sacrifice. So far as substitution 
for crime is concerned, when concerned at all, it is in the opinion of a 
pagan, his own self-torture, his own self-mortification, his own men- 
dicant life, his own pilgrimage to the Ganges, or to the shrine of some 
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deity, which prevails and appeases. What, in the whole system of 
heathenism, is there to satisfy the anxieties of the human mind, when 
awaked to its own character and responsibilities, when writhing un- 
der the lashes of a gnilty conscience ? There is nothing sufficient 
for man, nothing adapted to him but Christ and him crucified, as pre- 
sented to him in pure Protestantism. All else is utterly futile, pain- 
fully unsatisfactory to the moral fears and wants of our nature. This 
great sacrifice, this heavenly expedient is so fitting, comprehensive, 
munificent and effective, as to leave nothing to be desired. 

Let us contemplate Christianity with its provisions and tidings of 
mercy on its way to a world lying in wickedness. To its prostrated 
millions, covered with thick clouds and darkness, there comes a mes- 
sage oat of heaven : “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.* All warm and urgent does this announcement 
sound ia upon the ear of every family and every man, from the great 
infinite heart of love, out of whose fulness the universe is blest 
What a lightening of oppressing anxiety and fear will succeed 1 
What inquiry, aspiration, hope and struggle for deliverance t What 
commotion and thrill and awaking through the earth’s great valleys 
of death ! Let us enter a scene where, responsive to the tidings of 
Christ’s salvation, men stir and rise up to meet and to welcome the 
proffers of heavenly grace. They gather to the mercy-seat, they re- 
pair to the fountain of life. They are forgiven ; they hope ; they 
are bursting away the bonds of iniquity ; they are receiving likeness 
of character to the infinite Father; they are received into God’s own 
family ; they are walking the way to heaven. At home shall they 
arrive at length in perfect peace, in perfect holiness, in perfect glory. 
Let ns imagine this scene of Divine interposition, of deliverance, of 
moral purification, of heavenly hope, extended even as far as sin has 
spread its ravages and its rnin. Let us mark the surprising changes 
everywhere the same — virtue for corruption, confidence for fear, 
hope for despair, life for death. Let us imagine all the world wak- 
ing to the proclamations of grace from the throne of the Eternal, 
throwing off* the gloom of ages and walking joyously in the favor of 
Heaven. This scene of universal redemption, that we have imag- 
ined, it is the great purpose and work of Christianity to accomplish* 
What can be more adapted to become the religion of the race 1 A 
bright bow of promise and of hope it spanneth over a perished world I 

V. Christianity is adapted to be a universal religion, in consequence 
of its great power over the character of man. 

Both intellectually and morally, man readies his highest practicable 
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development and noblest structure under the favoring influence of the 
Christian religion. This system of truth is an important educator 
of the intellectual powers, in the first place by laying the axe at the 
root of intellectual pride and self-sufficiency. It begets the hu- 
mility and modesty of true science. Whoever is inflated with his 
own present wisdom, is shut up against improvement. Nothing 
is or can be more adapted to sink one’s lofty conceptions of himself, 
and to teach him his own ignorance and mental imbecility, than 
the studies to which Christianity calls him. This opens to him fields 
fhr survey which are without boundaries, and oceans for explora- 
tion which are without shores. Each Step he takes in his religious 
inquiries, gives a fresh conviction of measureless tracts stretching on 
beyond him. Each new discovery actually introduces him to wide, 
unvisited realms of investigation. How will he feel himself, with all 
Ids attainments, actual and hoped for, but as the explorer and obser- 
ver of only a pebble or an ant-hill of a whole universe; but as the 
intellectual occupant of only a single point, of all the glorious regions 
of thought. Pride of intellect must be crushed. In the midst of 
these vast and endless inquiries, the religious student can but shrink 
Into a most humble and inquisitive docility. 

Christianity has another happy influence in behalf of mental pro- 
gress and eminence, by preventing waste of intellect. It directs in- 
vestigation, keeping in view the limit of human ability, outy to the 
intelligible and attainable. More energies of mind have been wasted, 
in fruitless speculation, than have been employed in successful ones. 
Researches into the inexplicable, graspings after the incomprehensi- 
ble, soundings for the unfathomable, struggles toward the inaccessible, 
have not been confined to Alchemy or the philosophy of the schools. 
This is the folly to some extent of nearly all minds, cultivated and 
uncultivated. The result is useless discussion without end ; constant 
fluctuation and uncertainty of human opinions ; the successive pro- 
posal and explosion of innumerable theories. The incomprehensible 
abd unsearchable, Christianity teaches by authority and not by expo- 
sition. It utters not one word to induce speculation where specula- 
tion is hopeless ; into undissolvable darkness, it opens not one step to 
allure the daring and curious. It discourages adventure where there 
are no guiding way-marks § exhausting search, where there are no 
practicable discoveries ; laborious mining, where there is no obtainable 
ore, m order that the mental faculties may hold in reserve time un- 
divided, and their powers unexhausted for study, acquisition and 
growth, in fields of truth which are open, dear, fertUe and rewarding* 
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Christianity has no little influence on intellectual development and 
power, by its mode of teaching, in the way of great comprehensive 
truths. A man may spend half his life in filling his mind with items 
and isolations; he may be most successful too, and yet remain in a great 
degree intellectually uncultivated and imbecile. The Christian religion 
teaches its pupils to seize fundamental, wide-sweeping principles, 
under which may be included volumes of instructions, whole large 
classes of human rights, duties and interests. As instances of such 
principles, there may be a revealed fact, a Divine precept, a rule of 
government, a method of Providence. Jesus suffered, the just for the 
unjust, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, fear God, he that be- 
lie vet h Bhall be saved, these light afflictions shall work out a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. These are specimens of this 
favorite mode in which the spirit and lessons of Christianity are em- 
bodied and presented. The allegation is, that this manner of teach- 
ing gives the religious student an enlarged and scientific character of 
mind; withdraws his mental powers from elements to compounds, 
from what is simple to what is complex, from the small business of 
conversing with single, unconnected objects, one by one, to the grand 
process of classification, to the settlement and contemplation of great 
generic truths. The mind thus accustomed to radical, broad-reaching 
principles, to comprehensive generalizations, is healthily disciplined, 
is made discriminating, philosophic, far-seeing and wide-grasping. 

Christianity also promotes the vigor and enlargement of the mind 
by proposing high and laborious intellectual employments. The intel- 
lect attains power much in proportion as it exercises power. This is 
evinced by the striking correspondence observed to exist generally 
between its energies in possession and its energies in requisition. If 
the mind be occupied with lifting the leaf, tossing the pebble and 
weaving the reed, these infantile efforts will be fair representatives 
of its ability. If it be accustomed to carry a weaver’s beam, to bear 
off the gates of Gasa upon its shoulders, to pull down a tower by the 
muscles of its arm, it will be wrought into massive proportions and 
giant power. There are no mental labors conceivable, more fitted to 
put upon exertion and to aggrandize the intellectual faculties, than 
those which Christianity assigns to man. The sum of them is the 
acquisition, exposition and inculcation of all the religious truths and 
lessons, written and treasured in creation, Providence and the Bible. 
In them will be involved a discussion of the Divinity and mercy of 
the scheme of human redemption ; the settlement of all religious opin- 
ions and all high questions of conscience ; the declaration of those 
Vol. IX. No. 36. 62 
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principles which, infused into society, raise it to its noblest structure, 
largest usefulness and fullest happiness ; the prostration of Satan’s 
kingdom, and the establishment and maintenance of the government 
of the Almighty. Christianity assigns to them the solemn business 
of rescuing fellow-citizens from all the horrors of the second death, 
and also to the high duty of securing to them an inheritance in the 
heavens, devised in the last testament of Jesus, inalienable, immea* 
surable and infinite. These are truly august occupations. Both as 
incitements to the acquisition of appropriate and commensurate abili- 
ties, and as severe and protracted exertions, they must largely edu- 
cate and augment the intellectual powers. If susceptible of being 
aroused at all, they must in these superior duties be wrought up to 
their highest enthusiasm ; if capable of invigoration at all, they must 
be carried forward towards their greatest might ; if ever a\>Ie to learn 
how to sway other minds, they must attain their most commanding 
eloquence. As steam, by the laying of heavy pressures upon it, grows 
into a great and efficient force, so the mind, under the burdening ser- 
vices of Christianity, gains a power and energy never before attained*, 

Christianity gives strength and expansion to the human mind by 
means of the magnitude and grandeur of the objects which it presents 
for contemplation. 

Religion having first produced a toll faith in itself, next acts to en- 
large the believing mind to the dimensions of the great Divine things 
bffered to its attention. Unlike the telescope which narrows the field 
to its own capacity, the human intellect expands itself towards the 
amplest circumference which may be presented. In order to spread 
itself abroad to the comprehension of the mighty, eternal truths 
of Christianity, it must transcend all ordinary boundaries. Mark 
the grand transition effected by the Gospel, when it carries its 
pupil out of the petty affairs of the present state and beyond the 
bounds of space, and then plants him in the new heavens and new 
earth of prophetic revelation, even in the immeasurable regions of 
eternity. How have his powers swelled to the immensities which 
surround him ! Christianity has opened to its disciple instead of one, 
two worlds to traverse ; instead of the flitting moments of time, the 
ever evolving ages of an unbounded futurity. His mind struggles to 
fill out the vast range of thought, to move away from the limited and 
finite, and push and stretch on into the endless and infinite. Imagine 
him attracted specially to the great Eternal One. His mind turned 
upon Him, is turned upon the universe, for He filleth it ; in walking 
with Him, he ascends into heaven, for God is there ; takes the wings 
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of the morning and dwells in the uttermost ports of the sea, for He 
also is there ; visits the darkness and the light, for they are both 
alike to God. 

Sueh converse with the immense themes of Christianity, such intel- 
lectual attendance upon omniscience and omnipotence over the great 
fields of their exhibition, cannot fail to elevate and expand the mental 
powers into a sublime sphere, to accustom them to exalted concep- 
tions, to inspire them with august designs, to train them to incalcula- 
ble power. 

Christianity acts upon the intellect by means of the fervors of spirit 
which it creates. The immaterial spirit of man being, as testified 
by consciousness, one and indivisible, the action or state of one por- 
tion of its susceptibilities must essentially affect every other. Mind 
is operated on by even extraneous senseless matter. Doubtless the 
sensibilities powerfully influence the intellections, both being asso- 
ciated conditions of the same inseparable essence. Warmth and 
wealth of heart are to the intellectual abilities, what genial sunbeams 
are to vegetation. A fire in the sensibilities will inevitably radiate 
brilliantly into the understanding above. True, the heart may be 
wrought into such a violence of passion, as to obstruct rather than 
assist the action of the intellectual powers, just as excessive combus- 
tion may embarrass rather than facilitate associated movements ; just 
as sun-heat, so vivifying in ordinary degrees, may in augmented 
measures produce parched and stunted vegetation. But all strong 
excitement of the emotions, not extravagant, gives a more bold, more 
masculine, more vivacious character to the intellectual operations. 
It is in happy hours of rich enthusiasm and fervor, that the lofty con- 
ceptions and grand discoveries of the human mind have always been 
produced. The great passages of Milton, Homer, Shakspeare, so 
true to nature, that nature will never cease instinctively to recognize 
them as her own genuine inspirations, so surpassingly eloquent that 
one and the same hearty welcome and acknowledgments will be heard 
from every generation — these were lights from glowing fires under- 
neath. The luminous intellects of the world are fed from warm hearts. 
Christianity, being itself the great nourisber of 4 calm, strong, ever- 
acting, vivid sensibility of the soul, must be the great awakener and 
iaspirer of the intellectual powers. 

The adaptation of Christianity to act favorably on the sensibilities 
of man, so as to elevate him to his highest possible moral position, 
may be more easily shown. This is its preeminent design. This is 
its own special, peculiar labor. This which Christianity has come to 
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effect, the interior renovation of man, it is precisely and wonderfully 
fitted to accomplish. Of no system of fafee religion can this be as- 
serted. They are all sensual, corrupt and debasing. Mohammed 
pretended to a special communication from heaven, authorizing his 
unlimited licentiousness. In heathen worship, the grossest impurities 
are not only unforbidden, but constitute an authorized and required 
portion of sacred rites, an essential part of service due to the gods. 

In delightful contrast to all other systems stands Christianity in 
respect to the purity of its heart and the consequent purity of its in- 
fluence. It acts on human character, in the first place, by means of 
the high moral standard which it sets up. Christianity proposes to 
every man that he be spiritually perfect It professes to have come 
from a perfect Being. It claims that it is itself as perfect as its great 
Author. It deems it derogatory to its asserted excellence to propose 
to man a character inferior to its own. It makes no compromise on 
this subject. It requires the heart to be clean every whit. It enjoins 
that its desires, aspirations and affections be all noble, all uncontami- 
nated. All character beneath this, it pronounces essentially defec- 
tive, seriously corrupt. This elevated standard will have the effect 
of a powerful upward attraction. It will produce a constant strug- 
gle for the more excellent, for the purer pulsations of an inner life 
hid with Christ in God, for an ascending progress into the holier and 
more heavenly. The eagle in its spiral, concentric circles, sweeping 
up into the clear heavens, is an image of the ascent of the soul under 
the influence of Christianity from glory to glory, ever towering higher, 
until it enters the sphere of the infinitely perfect. 

Christianity effects a moral elevation by the purity of the objects 
which it presents to the affections. Heaven is one of these, Heaven 
with its people and its occupations. The Elysium of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Paradise of the Mohammedans, the Valhalla of the Scan- 
dinavians, the blissful spirit-abodes of the Hindfis, Chinese and Per- 
sians, are all essentially physical and sensual and impure. Corrupt 
deities and corrupt worshippers constitute the society ; low, gross indul- 
gences the employments and happiness, supposed to be provided in 
these regions of the departed. Oh it is most gratifying to turn from 
these to the blessed Heaven of the New Testament ! This is, indeed, 
the Heaven of heavens ! Imagery is all exhausted to describe the 
unmingled purity, the unspeakable happiness, the Divine exaltation 
of its inhabitants. It is a city whose walls are jasper and whose 
streets are gold. It has the river of life, on whose banks are trees 
bearing twelve manner of fruits, also leaves for the healing of the 
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Ballons. And it hath no need of the son, neither of the moon, for 
God is the light of it Heaven of Christianity 1 Nothing that de- 
fileth shall ever enter there ! Every word, thought, feeling, act, wish 
and prayer is perfectly pure ! Our Saviour on earth was a perfect 
representation of what every character is in heaven. Every heart 
there is but the heart of Jesus transcribed. Hence is every principle 
and impulse and affection of that world in consenting harmony with 
eternal rectitude and purity. Hence are its meetings of friends, 
its transports of joy, its rapturous psalmody, its grand anthems of 
gratulation, all holy! No one revealed object of Christianity can 
exert a more bland and attractive influence to raise man to the 
highest moral nobility of his being, than this of a pure heaven! 
Imagine him by faith and hope habitually to dwell in this sanctuary 
of transcendent holiness, to walk in the light of it, to sing its seraphic 
jubilee, to kindle and commune with its just men made perfect. He 
has become a being more angelic than human ! 

Christianity has another purifying action by means of the Deity 
which it reveals. The Jehovah of the Scriptures, as an object of 
thought and adoration, is the highest moral power in the uni* 
verse. There is opened to men from him, the purest and mightiest 
influence conceivable or possible. His character is a grand as- 
semblage of infinite excellencies. It is one great, clear splendor* 
The several Divine attributes pour in their several pencils of glory 
to constitute it. He is the Infinite Father of the universe, possessed 
of unbounded, undivided and unrivalled moral perfection. He is a 
pure, embodied, universal and eternal intelligence. He is the source 
of all knowledge, all holiness, all sustenance, all mercy and all hope 
to the entire universe. Let this sublime conception of the Almighty 
dwell in men, let them feel themselves ever in his dread and glorious 
presence, and they are placed under the action of an infinite and 
sanctifying power. There will be first an influence to restrain de- 
pravity, to, hush impiety ; then to awe into reverence, to impel to 
obedience, to kindle into holy love, to uplift to heavenly halleluiahs. 

Jt is almost an instinct of our moral as well as our intellectual na- 
ture, to receive an impress of that which is impressively presented 
to our hearts, to kindle at the exhibition of ardor, to sadden at the 
eight of gloom, to aspire to goodness in the presence of the pure in 
heart, to throb with noble charities in contact with large and liberal 
souls. This, which is so instinctive and natural between man and 
man, may exist in a higher degree between man and superior be- 
ings. The society of angels would tend to change men into the 
62 * 
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likeness of angels. The larger the luminary above, the larger the 
imaged luminary in the waters below. The intensity of the light 
and heat, placed at one of the foci of opposite parabolic mirrors, will 
have an answering luminousness and warmth at the other. It is after 
this philosophy, that men can receive impressions even from the great, 
infinite God. With his high, perfect qualities, the human heart can 
commune, and have the same all luminously retraced upon itself. 
Very readily and deeply does the worshipper receive upon his char- 
acter a warm, fresh reprint of the Deity, whom he trusts, adores, 
obeys and loves. Christianity, then, in revealing Jehovah to men, 
has opened in spiritual being an infinite fountain of purity. That 
spiritual being ‘must in consequence hold and beam forth a rich 
holiness,' as a planet shines brilliantly that drinks light out of the 
sun. 

Another power of sanctification connected with Christianity, whose 
efficiency none will question, is that of the Divine Spirit. This agent 
adds to religious truth, published in its simplicity and fulness, a moral 
efficiency as great as human nature requires for its complete restora- 
tion. Let no one indulge doubts, that wherever there is a pure 
Christianity, there will be the influence of the Spirit of God, and a 
purification of the character of man. Every particle even of dull 
matter is moved and looked after by Omnipotence. For six thousand 
years, what action or result has there been in this whole outward 
universe and the Lord has not done it? What seed has germinated, 
what plant or tree has grown, what pearl has been wrought in un- 
fathomed cave, what ephemeron passed its transient life, what planet 
swept its orbit, without the aid and presence of Divine Power? 
And has the great scene of intelligent spirits, the immense field of 
human character, no present Deity ? Here are to be wrought labors 
involving moral changes, moral duties, moral destinies, of infinitely 
higher consequence and interest, than what pertains to the physical 
universe. And has the Almighty no concern with it ? He has every 
conceivable concern with it ! His own infinite wisdom and power, He 
makes to attend Christianity as it moves abroad for the regeneration 
of man. Before a transformer thus Divinely attended, how will 
moral defilement disappear and heavenly purity be superinduced 
upon the human character ! What if the obstacles be formidable, 
the opposition violent, the corruption deep, the blindness total, the 
aggregate moral ruin radical, inveterate, complete and hopeless! 
The Gospel, instinct with the Spirit of the Lord, has power commen- 
surate with the whole needed restoration and cleansing. Most grata* 
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lying it is to those who love the redemption of man, that there are no 
prostrations of onr moral nature so low, that this divinely-fraught 
agency cannot raise them all up again ; no plague-spots so malignant 
and deep, that it cannot cleanse them all away ; no wanderers so far 
gone from God, that it cannot bring them to his very throne, even to 
close and holy communion with his perfect purity. 

The exertion of such renovating and exalting influences on our 
moral susceptibilities, is the highest practical achievement of the reli- 
gion of the New Testament. This, added to its action before adverted 
to on the intellectual faculties, is able to raise man to the highest 
grandeur of his being. Decided results have already been produced 
upon the race. The most gifted intellects and the molt august images 
of virtue, as a matter of history, have been found among the believers 
of a pure Gospel. 

VI. Christianity is adapted to be the religion of all mankind by 
means of its elements of diffusion. 

One of these, is the rare power of actually subjugating human 
passion. There is a large mass of propensities and tempers which 
are solid obstacles to the power and progress of the Gospel. A 
grand prerequisite labor, therefore, is to tame, exhaust and remove 
them. This, other religions effect but in the slightest degrees. They 
leave the moral spirit essentially uncleansed and unimproved ; the 
bad passions still rankling, festering, corrupting and controlling chiefly 
as before. Christianity, valuing mere external ameliorations but little, 
goes down into the fountain of iniquity, the human heart, to assauge, 
to subdue. Its operation here shows a singular wisdom and success. 
As an illustration, mark how it prostrates the love of power and of 
rule. Every man, it has been already suggested, is born a despot. 
He loves his own superior aggrandizement. He would have nothing 
above himself. He would instruct and not be instructed, lead and 
not be led, govern and not be governed. He would maintain a 
lordly independence of all being. He revolts decidedly from subjec- 
tion of any description whatsoever, of bowing the head to any power, 
Divine or human. Christianity cannot proceed at all, until this spirit 
is extirpated. Whatever the tide of its success and the ardor of its 
movements, it stops short, astounded and grieved, the moment it 
meets this personal exaltation. No, it does not stop ; it is just the 
point of the present remark, that Christianity, instead of stopping, 
sweeps down this lofty vaunter against its injunctions, turns this as- 
sertor of irresponsible independence into a personification of humility 
and submission. This is its own peculiar work. Herein is the 
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greatness and the secret of its power. The process is not the smv 
mounting a barrier, so much as the entire removal of it. 

All the sensual passions are equally in opposition to the New Tea* 
tament teaching. These must be placed under firm control, or Chris* 
tianity can neither advance nor reign. There must be a repression 
of all the corrupt and evil affections. No compromise can be made 
with any of them ; nor is incorporation of them into the body politic 
practicable. The ground is not gained while they continue to occupy 
it. Should their claims or their power be in any degree hushed or 
diminished temporarily, if they are not prostrated, thoroughly para* 
lyzed, there is no real conquest Precisely this is the legitimate ac- 
complishment of the Christian religion. It casts down all the evil 
passions which oppose themselves, and thereby makes for itself a 
clear way for the whole tide of its blessings. 

There is another feature in the conquests of Christianity, which 
largely facilitates its propagation. It makes all its subdued ones 
cordial and true friends. It leaves in the wake of its advances no 
murmuring discontent, no smothered revenge. It leaves no popula- 
tion behind, which, being overawed but not conquered, passive but 
not fraternized, is all ready to assume the offensive and rush to con- 
flict on the slightest pretexts, on the first recurrence of opportunity. 
Its subjugations are of another character. The foes of Christianity 
are not simply discomfitted, they are won ; enmity is subdued ; deep, 
pure friendship planted. The Gospel has united its conquered ones 
to itself in hearty and indissoluble bonds. The soldiers of Satan, in 
addition to laying down their arms, have put on a new panoply. It 
is not enough that Saul has given up his, commission to Damascus 
and ceased to breathe out threat enings and slaughter. The religion 
of Christ has not done with him, until he is an ordained apostle of 
the Gentiles, with a new commission from the church at Jerusalem, 
and a sacred commendation to the grace of God ; until, as a noble 
exemplification and powerful advocate of the Gospel, cities, governors 
and kings sit trembling, convinced and subdued under his announce- 
ments of Christ crucified. Christianity has no wish to effect a sub- 
jugation merely and alone. It would uprear on the same premises. 
It ploughs and roots up in order to ^lant. It breaks off the wild 
olive to insert the true; prunes away the thistle to graft in the fig* 
the bramble, to put in the vine. This mode of conquest on the part 
of Christianity, which makes its vanquished ones not captives but 
friends, not the materials of a triumph, but its own true supporters 
and advocates, secures to itself, as it passes forth to men, a grand 
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augmentation of homogeneous power, and an irresistible advance- 
ment. 

Christianity adds to its power of diffusion, bj its care and sanctifi- 
cation of the domestic relations. The New Testament descends from 
its high revelations of Jehovah, of the impressive scenes of the eter- 
nal world, of the sacred mysteries of Divine mercy, of the precepts 
and sanctions of God’s great moral law, and consents to attend and 
instruct us in our humble domestic duties, in our private responsibil- 
ities. Honored and consecrated are the names of husband, wife, par- 
ent and child, in the lessons of Christianity. Home, save heaven, 
the richest, sweetest word in our language, comprehends all these re- 
lations, and gives issue to all their blessed influences. It is under 
Christianity only, that the family fireside becomes emphatically a 
home ; it is only then that it includes all its capable endearments, 
privileges and holy power. The benign and sanctifying influence, 
which the Christian religion loves to plant in the homes of society, 
can never be confined, however, to these nurseries. Morning and 
evening incense there, will, as a sure result, set up public altars, tem- 
ples, churches, worship and ordinances. The graces of the Gospel 
living and growing there, will create external beneficence, civil vir- 
tues, general piety and social order. Christian sowing, engrafting 
and pruning there, will plant the trees of righteousness over wide 
communities. Let Christianity open its Christian homes to embosom 
and bless each generation as it enters upon the great scene of life, 
and the conquest of the world is well-nigh achieved. 

Christian families are hiding places of power, which awake no 
suspicion, which alarm no fears, which systematize no opposition. 
We know not whether the missionary of the cross accomplishes more 
in a heathen land by his public ministrations of the Gospel of Christ, 
than by presenting a fair and beautiful illustration of that Gospel by 
means of a well-ordered, exemplary little community, his home. 
Christian families are pure lights in the depths of settled darkness. 
They are the diamonds that sparkle here and there on the deserts of 
this world. They are the blessed enclosures where the fetters of sin 
fall off, from whence the people of God take their departure to the 
land over Jordan. No one can measure their religious power on 
mankind. To create these holy sanctuaries on every territory of the 
earth, and then seat herself in them and issue forth her power and 
her blessings, is the favorite object and influence of the Christian re- 
ligion. Herein is a large diffusive power. 

The most important element of diffusion possessed by Christianity 
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is its benevolence. One character of this benevolence, important for 
the purposes of propagation, is an active sympathy with all humanity. 
This attribute is radical and characteristic. Without it, Christianity 
is Christianity destitute of life. In every heart which it wins to itself, 
the religion of Christ plants a warm, deep, unselfish interest in all 
the worth and good of which humanity is capable. Every heart 
which it wins, is made a congeries of human sympathies, a focus al- 
ways radiating beams of kindness, a fountain always outpouring bene- 
dictions. To him, thoroughly imbued with the true fellow-feeling 
enjoined by our Saviour, all other men are but parts of himself. He 
is a possessor in their acquisitions ; he is a rejoicer in their bliss ; he 
is a laborer in their toils ; he is crushed in their oppressions ; he is 
emancipated in their disinthralments ; he exults in their hopes* 
This benevolent sympathy of Christianity will set forward its con- 
verts unhesitatingly with messages of truth, duty and mercy to all 
within the boundary of a possible influence. Its perseverance in 
carrying its lessons and blessings abroad is the more certain from the 
fact, that it lies within, in the hearts of its friends. Christianity is 
not like Juggernaut, dragged with ropes by muscular force, liable to 
be fatigued, exhausted and remitted. It is pushed by the undying 
impulsions of the deep spirit of man, impulsions which grow in in- 
tensity and power the more and oftener they are ealied into aetion* 
There can be no remissions, therefore, no cessation at &1L The warm, 
gushing heart of benevolence, which the Gospel carries within, hesi- 
tates at no difficulty, at no extraordinary labor. It pushes over moun- 
tains and deserts ; pierces through roeky defiles and cavernous gorges; 
plants itself on inhospitable shores. It goes everywhere, it dares 
everything. Our Saviour’s religion does not sit and wait in digni- 
fied repose, like our great luminary, for every portion of the earth 
to be rolled up underneath its beams. It pushes its journey abroad 
to every mass of darkness hanging over the people. Neither like 
our luminary, does it leave one half of the world in night, while it 
illumines the other. In penetrating new regions, it withholds not a 
ray from old ones. It has a kind of assiduous omnipresence. It 
settles its blessing, alike and at the same time, on both sides of 
the world. Christianity wastes not itself in sighs, idle aspirations, 
ideal schemes, but actively bears light and love and healing to 
those who need them ; gives time and trouble to the work of 
beneficence; truly proffers education to the ignorant; lays spirit- 
ual food on the table of the hungry; bears God's proposal of re- 
generation and pardon to transgression and despair; not simply 
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eoneeiTes holy purposes, but carries holy purposes into execution. 
The Christian system is instinct with true, all-accomplishing and all- 
embracing benevolence. We have in nature many universal agents, 
which are appropriate images of its spirit of large-hearted love and 
universality. The dews of night distil on all the land. The juices 
of the earth find their way into every root, bulb and fibre below the 
surface, into every green and growing thing above, into all living na- 
ture. The clouds are universal carriers, bearing their watery freights 
all around the world to every needy field. They produce themselves 
the very currents by which they are swept on their way. The atmos- 
phere invests the entire globe, supplying vital breath to all organic 
existence. The principles of heat, electricity and attraction pervade 
all material things. These are illustrations of the genius of Chris- 
tianity. This bears the same grand comprehensiveness. Thit 
breathes a beneficence, which knows no boundary but the vast cir- 
cumference of all human existence, all human interests, and which, 
in order to carry religious blessings abroad, will compass more land 
and seas than avarice for gold, than sensuality for pleasure, than am- 
bition for glory. 

Certainly the Christian religion possesses diffusive elements of 
immense efficiency. It has no attribute more remarkable than this 
interior constitution, through which it is able to bear its sacred influ- 
ences, against all opposition, to every human family. We bow with 
reverence and gratitude before a system, which, besides being fraught 
with blessings enough for a world, has diffusive energies enough to 
distribute them to every human being. 

The distinguished attributes of Christianity, which have now been 
referred to, sufficiently mark the design of its Author to make it the 
religion of the world. It carries upon its face its own intelligible 
proofs of Divinity ; it preaches to the poor ; it is the text-book of 
sound republican liberty ; it raises man to the highest grandeur of his 
being ; it proposes a method of Divine mercy to the entire race ; it 
possesses all the needed powers of a universal propagation. These 
are truly illustrious attributes. 

The Christian religion, fitted for the world, able to conquer the 
world, is in our hands as a grand instrumentality. Wherefore should 
we not stand up and use it with all its legitimate power. Let an 
earthly soldiery, which distrusts its ordnance, its fire-arms, its wet 
gunpowder, its ill-tempered swords and battle-axes, lie quiet and 
prostrate behind a good palisade. But the friends of Christianity, 
equipped and provided with the whole armor of God, girded about 
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with truth, having on the breastplate of righteousness, shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace, bearing the shield of faith, de- 
fended with the helmet of salvation, furnished with the sword of the 
Spirit — let not these seek a covert, lie down behind a wall, loiter in 
luxurious quarters. We expect to see them abjure sloth, apathy and 
fear. We expect to see them close up to the great Captain of their 
salvation, charging on the kingdom of sin, entering strong-holds, scal- 
ing city walls, silencing opposition, taking possession of provinces and 
continents, going forth conquering and to conquer. As I live, saith 
the Lord, all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord ; and 
voices in heaven were heard saying, the kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ Here is set out 
the grand work to be done ; to do it all expeditiously the Christian 
world is responsible. 

Consider this magnificent enterprise of making a new earth where- 
in dwelleth righteousness, of recovering and joining to God’s family 
the population of this entire world. Take observation of Christianity 
as it proceeds on its mission to all the families of the earth. Imagine 
her work accomplished. Africa, at the voice of the heralds of salva- 
tion, has been waked and disinthralled. She has stretched out her 
hand unto God. There is not a slave-ship on her coast, or a slave- 
buyer on her soil Over all her realms of death, reign spiritual life, 
religious activities, exalted virtues and a pure worship. Africa shines 
with orators, poets, philosophers and divines. Asia has become a 
land of schools and colleges and Bibles and Sabbaths. It has not one 
social desolation, not one pagan idol, altar, priest or worshipper. In- 
dolence is turned into industry, superstition into true devotion, pago- 
das into holy sanctuaries. A grand regeneration has visited and 
redeemed her millions. Europe, enlightened, civilized Europe, has 
experienced changes scarcely less marked and impressive. Her false 
and dark philosophies have emerged into the daylight of the practical 
and the useful. Her subtle infidelity is turned into unsophisticated 
religious faith. Her cold formalities into the fervors and inspirations 
of a deep spiritual life. Her learning, her arts, her refinements, 
have been all joined in close and beautiful alliance with religion pure 
and undefiled before God. Europe presents the grand conjunction of 
the embellishments of life with the duties of life, of philosophy with 
purity, of intelligence with religion ; a conjunction constituting the 
greatest known power below Omnipotence. Europe, with her exalted 
intellect, with her great, noble heart, stands consecrated, illustrious 
and mighty. America, North and South, cradled between two vast 
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oceans, has made die grand experiment of free institutions and solved 
the problem of ages — liberty without licentiousness, and self-govern- 
ment without misrule. The whole territory is occupied with a great 
brotherhood of republics. Religion, breathing here the healthful and 
invigorating air of freedom, shows her largest and freest soul ; projects 
her sublimest enterprises; employs her grandest activities. The 
Western Continent has become the great moral standard for the 
world. The nations turn to reverence her example, to drink in her 
light. She opens her hand and her heart to them all. 

The world has been saved. All the chains that bound its hundreds 
of millions are broken. All the darkness which has covered the 
nations is dispelled. Tyranny and war are no more. The Sabbath 
is a day of rest and worship all around the world. Every man, as 
he bows before Jehovah’s throne, knows that a thousand millions are 
bowing with him. As the incense rises from his own humble altar, 
he sees it commingling with an immeasurable cloud, which, from all 
the families of the earth, is ascending up to the eternal One ! Oh, a 
world redeemed ! Heaven, never corrupted and lost, is not so in- 
spiring a scene ! 

But stop, this has not yet come to pass! Heathenism has not 
ceased to bow down to wood and stone. The intellect of the world 
is not all unshrouded, all aroused, all honorably and sacredly em- 
ployed. The heart of the world is not all holy and consecrated. 
Thrift, social order, civil government, competence and happiness 
have not all advanced to their best condition and their highest modi- 
fications. No ! the world is a vast ruin. Seven-eighths of its intel- 
lect lies in deep sleep. A proportion no less of all its moral sensi- 
bility is perverted, palsied and corrupted. The blessed scene of light 
and life and holiness and peace just now described, it is the mission 
of evangelical philanthropy to create upon the whole face of the earth. 
During the present age all human rule ought to be made paternal ; 
all armies be disbanded ; all navies be dismantled ; all the heart and 
intellect of the globe be warmed, enlivened, invigorated and ex- 
panded ; the voice of them that bring glad tidings, that publish peace, 
be poured into the ear of the world ; the names of the earth’s whole 
population — ten hundred millions of brother spirits — be written in 
the book of life. And will the friends of truth and righteousness 
sleep 1 Sleep ! when solemnly committed to this illustrious enter- 
prise, in union with the power and sympathy of the whole heavenly 
world ! Never ! No, never ! At such apathy the stones would 
cry out, the whole earth give signs of woe, the skies clothe them- 
Vol. IX. No. 36. 63 
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selves with sackcloth, wonder and silence spread through heaven 
itself. 

Distrustful, disheartened and fearful are any ? Courage, Christian 
Philanthropist ! Almost can be seen now the incipient openings of 
that broad light, that shall beam in upon every family of the earth. 
The bright heralding star is already up i night is waning ; the morn- 
ing, the morning breaketh ! Illustrious day ! Let all the slumberers 
of the world awake to welcome thee ! 


ARTICLE IV. 

ISLAMISM . 1 

By Rev, James M. Hoppin, Salem, Mass, 

SeVe# centuries ago there existed between Christianity and Islam- 
ism an antagonism of temporal power, in which perhaps the prepon- 
derance of authority, and certainly the higher tone of outer refinement 
and elevation, belonged to the latter cause ; now, the visible opposi- 
tion has nearly passed away, and the moral antagonism remains. 
But this, though it may be as strong as ever, presents a far more 
favorable position of things in a religious view ; for while absolute 
interdiction still closes the mind of the Mohammedan, he has never^ 
theless the opportunity of reflection, and therefore for a long time 
past he has manifested evident signs of intellectual curiosity, of looks 
directed toward a higher civilization, and even of moral and religioud 
antipathies being softened by closer and quicker contact with Christ 
tian faith and intelligence. There are indications, also, of Christian 
attention being directed toward the Moslem world. The rapidly and 
ruthlessly encroaching vastness of adjacent European powers, the 
dangerous condition of the Mohammedan empire, held together chiefly 

1 Islamism is an older name than Mohammedanism. “ Islam ** signifies prim*> 
rily entire devotion to another’s will, especially that of God, and thereby the attain * 1 
ment of peace. Its relation to the Hebrew word “ salem ” is evident. It stands 
in a secondary sense for all the tenets, doctrinal and practical, of the Mohamme' 
dan religion. From it are derived the terms “ Moslem ” and “ Mussulman.” 
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by the pressure of outside forces, its compelled and unwilling admix- 
ture with European questions, its awkward attempts to meet the 
progress of the age in civil and social reform, the frequency of travel 
in Mohammedan lands, and the unavoidable encounter of Christian 
missionaries with Moslem mind, have in these latter days brought 
the Mohammedan prominently before us. His claims, we think, 
upon our religious sympathies, are great 1 

In casting a glance back to the origin of Islamism, we see, in its 
very birth-place, the best explanation of its character and history. 
From the bosom of the still desert it sprung, which is the native 
place of religious enthusiasm, whether false or true. The Pentateuch 
shows very strongly the desert in it, not only in the solemn monotony 
of its imagery, and the profoundness of its conceptions of God, but 
in the intensity of its religious enthusiasm. It exhibits a faith not 
in essence but in feature, rather of an oriental or more strictly Ara- 
bian, than universal type ; which, nourished in awe, quietude and 
contemplation, is usually passive, but when it acts, acts with terrible 
energy. More than once it has been observed that oriental religious 
thought nursed in the still, burning desert, and unguided by Divine 
inspiration, has issued forth in the most fierce and destructive fanati- 
cism. The young camel-driver of the desert, Mohammed, of a 
priestly stock and claiming descent from Abraham himself, was with- 
out doubt of a highly religiously emotive, or at least imaginative tem- 
perament 8 We do not suppose, at the present day, that original, 
strong disgust at the idolatry of his nation and desire to introduce a 
better faith, is denied to Mohammed. His countrymen were partly 
of the elder Arabian or Sabaean, and partly of the Magian idolatries, 
with, however, dim recollections still haunting them of an ancient 
Abrahamic patriarchal faith, pervading, indeed, all the false religions 
of the East, even those of India and China, thereby proving a stream- 
ing forth of primitive mind East and West, from about the region of 
Mesopotamia . 8 To restore this ancient Arabian Abrahamic faith in 
one God, was always Mohammed’s profession. He seems early to 
have been drawn to such contemplations, as in his camel-drivings 

1 Even an occasional discourse, such as our missionary Rev. Mr. Hamlin, 
recently preached in Constantinople, on the Oriental Churches and Mohamme- 
danism, shows that the encountering relation of the latter with Christianity, and 
their pressure on the missionary responsibility, are beginning to be felt. 

* The Koreish tribe from which Mohammed sprung, had a mixture of Jewish 
blood direct, it is said, from Ishmael. 

* Abraham stood with divining arrows in his hand as a stone idol in the ante- 
Mohammedan Caaba of Mecca. Bib. Sac. VoL IX. No. 34. p. 257. 
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over the desert, and visits as a factor to Syrian and Egyptian towns, 
he eagerly sought out the traditions of older times, and sacred local- 
ities, and informed himself at least of the outside views and practices 
of Judaism and Christianity, receiving, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, much attention and many hints from Christians, and especially 
from a monk named Sergius, whom he met in Syria, and who after- 
wards resided in Mecca . 1 Indeed, Arabia at that time contained as 
resident citizens, large numbers of Christians, chiefly schismatics, as 
well as multitudes of Jews. The Nestorian instructors of Moham- 
med, particularly opposed to Greek and Latin superstitions and vir- 
tual idolatry, strengthened his bias to a simple Abrahamic belief in 
one spiritual God. 

The mind of Mohammed revolved this thought until he was forty 
years old, when he proclaimed it as an inspiration from heaven. 
We should not be entirely unwilling to suppose that Mohammed, up 
to this time, was laboring under a mental enthusiasm, arising from the 
conception of so great an idea, which amounted perhaps to a belief 
in a species of inspiration. But the bold impiety which thus early, 
as a ground-creed, ever linked with the sublime and pure truth of 
u one God,” the corollary that “ Mohammed was the prophet of God,” 
militates against this view. And when opportunity came to Moham- 
med, developing, according to an oriental proverb, the love of power 
which is latent like a closed flower-bud in every man’s breast, the 
zeal of a spiritual reformer gave way. He hesitated not to grasp 
the sword when fortuitously extended to him. And this is somewhat 
a key to his character, which was an impulsive one, following rather 
than compelling circumstances ; now strongly guided to higher objects, 
and now, when the temptation came, seizing it for selfish ends. 
When tempted to sensuality, his luxuriousness was a hard struggle 
with his sanctity, and it required all his prophetic casuistry to cover 
the breaches made in his sacred character. So his Bedouin preda- 
tory disposition, impossible to be resisted, called for hot-sped sanc- 
tions from heaven, bringing in the timely god to help him out of his 
dilemmas. 

We regard Mohammed, about whom there have been so many opin- 
ions, as a man of extraordinary genius, decidedly the most so of his 
rather mediocre age ; a genius, humanly speaking, equal to the vast 

1 Carlyle says : 14 I know not what to make of that ‘ Sergius, the Nestorian 
monk probably enough of it is greatly exaggerated, this of the Nestorian monk.” 
There is no need of making mnch of u Sergius this was already the seventh 
century of the Christian religion. 
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effects which hare sprang from its energic character. He who leads 
oat his nation from gross idolatry to the knowledge of one spiritual 
God, deserves the praise of it ; and here he was great, showing lofty 
intelligence, and a sublime religious appreciation. Had he not proved 
false to that God whom he taught to idolaters ; nor made a great 
truth which his penetration has fastened upon the instrument of un- 
hallowed ends ; had he not deliberately assumed the awful crown of 
a prophet with its involved consequences ; had he not shown that he 
possessed no true conception of the moral and spiritual character of 
God, all his conduct, life and name would have been perfumed with 
the odor of goodness and greatness. Much that was good and great 
clung to him to the end of life. His nature from the hand of God 
was probably generous and large, and his mind acute, imaginative 
and suggestive ; his gentleness, love to children, eloquence, and per- 
sonal dignity, are dwelt upon with ecstasy by his Arabian biogra- 
phers ; light, they say, beamed from his forehead, fragrance wafted 
from his body, his form cast no shadow, and a grateful cloud over- 
hung his desert steps. 1 Politically, he manifested sagacity and force, 
laboring for national union, and stamping, with the powerful tread of 
his sandal, the thousand discordant tribes of Arabia into one. But 
the dark sides of his nature are equally strong, and his own book, 
the Koran, is a standing witness against him, and would be in itself 
fatal to his sacred pretensions. One of the chapters is expressly to 
reveal the indulgence of heaven to its favorite prophet, for an act of 
incest, according to Arabian law. That there were great and ele- 
mental strifes in his soul between good and bad, we doubt not ; for 
with extreme cunning he was still a fanatic, or perhaps better, an 
enthusiast; a lustful, blood-stained man, a genuine AAb, he was 
nevertheless one of lofty native power, and of the precise type of 
oriental greatness ; an unscrupulous zealot, he was yet no imbecile, 
and must have possessed some splendid traits of character to have 
excited the love and veneration with which he has been regarded by 
millions for twelve centuries.* To one visiting the East, the vast 
influence of Mohammed, throwing its colossal shadow upon eternity, 
cannot but be felt ; and a desire will be inevitably excited in any phi- 
losophic or religious mind, to inquire into the sources of this power ; 
and while doing this, there is no fear of disturbing truth, unless, in- 
deed, truth be wantonly disregarded.* 

1 Merrick’s sheeah traditions of the Hy&t-Ul-Kuloob. 2 Ryan. 

* The modern French writers, in speaking of Mohammedanism, seem to lay 
aside Christian discrimination and conscience. Indeed, to read a sentence like 

63 * 
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Doubtless the chief reason of the rapid primitive success of Mo- 
hammed’s faith, was the sword, sanctioned by all the authority of 
heaven. But no moral cause of the success of Islamism purely as 
a religion, was perhaps more operative, than the opportunity of a 
corrupt Christianity. About the end of the sixth and beginning of 
the seventh century, A. D., the gate of Zion was fairly Hung open 
for the wild boar of the forest, or the lion of the desert, to enter. 
The great split of the Eastern and Western churches had occurred 
(the house was already divided against itself), and at the West the 
form of the Man of Sin had begun to take fearful distinctness in the 
temple of God. In the East, especially in Syria, Arabia and Persia, 
the old Manichaean flame still glowed, the tremendous Arian contro- 
versy was not yet stilled, the Nestorians offered a determined front 
to the main church, the Monosophytes, or since called Jacobites, were 
in bitter schismatic opposition, and still continue so, in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, even Tritheism flourished, and, according to Origen, 
in Egypt and Arabia, the joining of the Virgin to the Godhead had 
adherents. Ever since the Council at Nice, there had been continual 
religious contention, reaching its acme at this period ; imperial and 
political disputes were fused with ecclesiastical $ “ Christianity was 
taken from the spirit and made sense ; there was no progressive in- 
ward union to the kingdom of God by faith, but outward mediation 
by signs and forms.” 1 At the same time learning breathed but fee- 
bly in the cell and cloister, the Latin tongue had ceased from Italy, 
and philosophy was banished from the world, Aristotle being alone 
retained as a kind of dialectic master in controversy. Mohammed, 
at this crisis, ostensibly proclaimed a faith incapable of heresies, 3 

i . 

the following, wc lose every boundary of truth, and embark on a sea of all irrev- 
erence and unbelief: “ la mission de Mahomet, revelation fcconde qui illumine 
la mecque au contact de Jerusalem et du Sinai.” — M. Barrault. 

Carlyle’s conception of Mohammed, as far as wc may judge, appears to havo 
done in the main, some rough justice to his personal character, and to havo 
thrown a truer glance into the genuine Arab, than writers generally have done. 
But Carlyle has, in his down-handed strokes, wounded truth severely in contin- 
uing to call a mingling of human sagacity religious emotiveness, truth, false- 
hood, cunning and passion, by the sacred name of prophet, a prophet being alone 
one who is inspired by the Holy Ghost 44 For the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man : but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost” 

It would seem sufficient to Mr. Carlyle, for one to have a brave insight into 
the “ great Deep of Nature,” or, in a word, to bo a man of preeminent, swaying 
genius, to be a prophet 

1 Ncandcr. History of the Christian Religion, VoL III. 2 Spinoza. • 
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indivisible into sects, the simple faith of Noah and Abraham and 
primitive man, though in fact a pure Deism, which, even if phikn 
sophically true, is not, as a modern author has pregnantly remarked, 
and never was. true religion. Christian schismatics, especially the 
Nestorians, actively oppressed by the Greek and Catholic churches, 
were willing to advance far in union, even with an enemy, against a 
common foe ;* and the simplicity of Mohammed’s faith without doubt 
contrasted favorably with the miserable and incredible superstitions 
of the Christian church, and this also had its influence. But we have 
met with no reason to believe, as many have supposed, that Moham- 
med himself, whatever his followers did afterward s, knew aught truly 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, or had a further view than the assail- 
ing of Pagan polytheisms, and the sagacious turning to his own 
account of the debased, superstitious, tumultuary aspect with which 
Christianity presented itself at that time, especially in the eyes of 
the Eastern world ; yet we have no difficulty in believing, with a 
species of Islamic predestination itself, that Mohammed was raised 
up at this time especially, and for the reasons of the peculiar and 
wounding controversies of the age, to be a rod to the corrupt and 
abandoned church of God. 

No cause, however, of the permanence of Islamism, and its wide 
and thorough conquest of the oriental world, even to the present mo- 
ment, do we regard so important as the fact of its singular affiliation 
to the oriental character. This will require a rapid glance at one of 
the prominent characteristics of the East, which will in itself explain 
much more. Though it is universally known and believed that phi- 
losophy, religion, in fine all things intellectual and spiritual, have 
had their birth in the East, yet they have not had their fullest and 
final developments there ; though the germs of all things were, and 
are still, in the East, yet they have not there come to their maturity. 
The philosopher Cousin has hinted at this, in the idea, that in the 
very oriental mind, there seems to be a singular infancy of human na- 
ture ; and in childhood there is unity, or little feeling of the need of 
spiritual progress, development and culture ; the elements of things 
are satisfying, there being a predominance of nature over culture, of 
imagination over reason, and of sense over science. The orientals 
have been, and are still, as children, undisciplined, fanciful, seeking 
sensual contentment rather than hard and heavenly virtue, loving the 
marvellous even more than the true, delighting in story more than 

1 The opening chapters of Evagrius’s Ecclesiastical History give a most vivid 
* Impression of the deadly bitterness of religions strife in this age. 
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argument ; if not too far effeminated by luxary, rejoicing also in war 
as do children, with minds suggestive of all things divine and true, 
without the will to follow the suggestion, with extreme religious sus- 
ceptibilities, but in spiritual things rising to the highest possible eleva- 
tion, in mere visual speculation, or contemplative tranquillity, rather 
than in profound, vigorous, philosophical, or more than that, practical 
and life-regenerative faith. To such a nature Islamism was offered, 
and it was received like native food and kindred air. Its one simple 
religious element was enough to satisfy the spiritual susceptibility 
and feed the religious feeling, thought and meditation, while it seemed 
to touch every other point of oriental character, and also of its pecu- 
liar depravity. It flattered the untamed pride and temper of exclu- 
siveness, confirmed the love of war and conquest, strengthened the 
immemorial negative morality of the East, and gave latitude to its 
luxurious spirit. A union of devotion and indulgence, religious pro- 
fession and easy life, profound form and inner tranquillity, precisely 
suited the oriental mind ; the cup was mixed so rarely with heaven 
and earth, that they could not refuse it. We see sometimes this style 
of mind and character in Christian lands, where the sublimities of 
spiritual speculation are joined with earthly tempers and lusts, where 
devotion and life seem to be strangely divorced, and a religious pro- 
fession or philosophy exists, without having in it a spark of soul-life, 
or spiritual salvation. Nothing but the power of God, we must be- 
lieve, exerted through his Word, by his Spirit, will ever remove the 
oriental mind from the embrace of such a faith. 

We could not be just in giving the chief causes of the success and 
permanence of Islamism, without dwelling upon one other, simply the 
mixture of true with false. And this leads us to speak of Islamism 
more particularly as a religion, under which its true as well as false 
features, will briefly be noticed. Strictly as a faith, it may be re- 
garded historically, doctrinally and practically. Its source and mould- 
ing shape, whatever influences may have flowed in upon it afterwards, 
was unquestionably Mohammed himself. His own spirit, life, acts 
and sayings, and especially the book which he left, the Koran, form 
the head-spring of this mighty fanaticism. In these the prime dog- 
ma, the essential faith, was given : “ There is one God, and Moham- 
med is his prophet.” Mohammed’s own personal existence furnishes 
the tangible, visible nucleus of religious affection, and the perpetual 
living religious model. Of the Koran, it can be said in a word, that 
it might have been written in the design of God, to show the abysmal 
chasm between a genuine and a spurious inspiration. It has been . 
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called “a counterfeit of the Pentateuch and a plagiary of the Gospels,” 
though much of its author is still discernible in its subtlety of thought, 
sagacious obscurity, and sometimes poetry. Written in the ancient 
Cufic, it settled the Arabic language as entirely, as did Luther's Bible 
the German language. Beyond the Christian idea of Scriptural in- 
spiration or reverence, a superstitious regard or worship is attached 
to the letter of the Koran, as the embodiment of Divinity, or God 
really existing in the word. From the Koran, a theology and polity 
have been gradually drawn by comment&ry and practical application, 
which form Islamism as it now stands, and in many respects such as 
its founder never dreamed of. The polemic opposition which Islam- 
ism met from Christian writers of the Greek and Latin churches, 
would in itself compose a curious ecclesiastical history. The Greeks 
were especially severe, and as their swords failed, their pens grew 
sharp. A body of Greek apologies, hurled against Islam before 1200 
Al. D., bore the title of “ Baoflieia,” or the name of the emperor 
Joannis Cantacuzeni. In a later age, among other writers, the re- 
formers Savanarola and Luther were conspicuous; the last in his 
rough German-Latin dealing most sturdy blows, although one shrewd- 
ly suspects he is ever chastising the Pope over Mohammed’s back. 1 
Augustine, and generally speaking, the Roman church, in these as- 
saults, treated Islamism as a Christian heresy, classing it particularly 
with the Noctian and Sabellian heresies. At the Council of Vienna, 
the Koran was forbidden to be read or opened by Latin Christians. 
It may be sufficient to remark here historically, that Islamism of the 
present day has lost its fanaticism, and therefore its chief religious 
energy; rather existing as a social and political principle, and ground- 

1 Hard names abound in these Greek and Latin treatises. Thus a running 
commentary upon the Koran proceeds for many pages, almost simply thus : 

Id iota ! — 

Homo diabolicus! — 

Primogenitus Satanae ! — 

Stulta, vana, et impia!” — etc. 

One of Luther’s characteristic sentences speaks of the especial doctrines of the 
Gospel as “ robustissima arma. Haec sunt tonitrua, quae destruunt non modo 
Mahometum, etiam portas inferi. Mahometus enim negat Christum esse filium 
Dei. Negat ipsum mortuum pro nostris peccatis. Negat ipsum resurrexisse ad 
vitam nostram. Negat fide in ilium remitti peecatos et nos justiflcari. Negat ip- 
sum judicem venturum super vivos et mortuos, licet resurrectionem mortuorum 
et diem judicii credat Negat spiritum sanctum. Negat ejus dona.” It has 
been said that the contentions of Christian and Mohammedan writers on the 
doctrines of freewill and predestination led the way to PelAgianism and to the 
Pelagian controversy. 
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ing itself really more in oriental nature than belief. Doctrinally con- 
sidered, it has bat one essential dogma, the unity of God ; to this, 
however, the false is immediately joined, of the prophetic nature of 
Mohammed. Thus this conjunction of the false with the true runs 
through the whole system, engrafting upon a few of the truths of 
Christianity the death and corruption of superstition, like a living 
body tied to a corpse. If Mohammedans believe in a judgment, it is 
Mohammed who is to be judge of quick and dead ; and the terms of 
judgment are changed from the solemn standard of God’s Word and 
Spirit, to children’s play-terms. If heaven and bell are truths of be- 
lief, they are so wholly unsphered that “ the powers of the world to 
come ” have little more of spiritual energy than the apprehension of 
an earthly gaol, or the prospect of a kiosk amid the rushing streams 
and apricot-gardens of Damascus. As to the sensual character of 
the Mahommedan paradise, which some are disposed to deny, the 
truth as far as we may judge, is, that Mohammed himself intended 
the material view, that his immediate followers sincerely received it 
thus, and that while spiritualizing commentators have here and there 
sprung up and still form a class, the great body of Moslems, or the 
orthodox, have ever held and still most firmly hold the literal inter- 
pretation of the Koran, confirming this by their lives, for as the hea- 
ven of a faith is, so will the earthly lives of its believers be. If, 
likewise, there is even a deep belief in the decrees of God, it is so 
generally deficient even in the Hebrew element of Divine compla- 
cency with good and separation from evil, that God is made the au- 
thor and tempter of evil, and thus, of course, the moral sense receives 
a stunning blow as if from the hand of God himself. Not only is 
Islamic predestination a dark necessity, discovering nought of the 
intelligence of God and of adaptation to a Divine and infinite design, 
but it effectually prostrates the pillar of man’s freedom, which even 
the inexorable Greek “ sifiaQfuvTj ” was saved from by the instinctive 
pride of human dignity, and it discerns no gleam of a Christian faith 
in the harmonious determinations of God with the moral nature of 
man ; so that while God reigns supreme, his moral creatures are as 
free as if he did not reign at all, thus throwing them on the unspeak- 
able gift and glory of self-activity . 1 Even in the Moslem’s belief in 
God, it is, without the Gospel manifestation of God, almost entirely 
a distant and awful abstraction, having its only human power in this 

1 Moslem fatalism opposed to human consciousness, will yet become indirectly 
a moral lever to help upheave this system. Even quarantine was a great pro- 
gress. 
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principle of predestination, or Asiatic resignation. There is no com- 
ing down of God to man in lore, and no rising upward of man to God 
in faith. The infinite need of an incarnate, redeeming God, touching, 
meeting, regenerating sinful humanity by his descended Word and 
Spirit shed abroad, leaves the system a cold Deism, a philosophical 
creed, but not a religion. There is, therefore, no spiritual and 
Divine life in the Mohammedan, although he believes in a God, and 
in future accountability . 1 This is strikingly shown in the practical 
workings of the system. 

I The Pythagorean, Gnostic and speculative elements of oriental mind and his- 
tory, have entered also into Mohammedan theology, and we have in its bulky in- 
terpretations, glosses, systems and catechisms, the results of meditation upon 
many of the deeps of metaphysical and religions thought, as the being of God, 
freewill, election, virtue, faith, etc., and it becomes interesting to follow the hu- 
man mind even in such contrasted circumstances on these incessant problems of 
nature. The following are two or three extracts, taken here and there, from the 
44 Catechism of Omer Nessefy ” : 

II Art. 2. The attributes of God do not constitute his essence ; the word is In 
God's eternal essence. 

“ Art. 19. Faith consists in the admission and profession of all which has been 
announced from God. 

4i Art. 20. The acts of believers arc susceptible of more or less ; belief ought 
to be absolute. 

44 Art. 21. Belief does not differ from resignation. 

44 Arts 22. Believers and unbelievers are able to lose and recover faith ; but 
the faith of the elect is not shaken by this, because the future is unchangeable in 
the Divine essence.” — L’empire Ottoman, Chauvin Baillard. 

Faith in God ; from the Mohammedan Catechism : 

44 Faith in God consists in knowing truly with the heart and confessing openly 
with the mouth, that the most high God exists ; that He is true, permanent and very 
essence ; that He is eternal in relation to the past, having never begun, and eter- 
nal also in relation to the future, since He is without the necessity of an end ; 
that there appertained to Him neither place, time, figure, nor any outward form 
whatever — no morion, change, transposition, separation, division, fraction or 
(ktigue; that He is without equal and without parallel; that He is perfectly 
pure, one, everlasting and living ; that He is omniscient, omnipotent and 
sovereign; that He hears, sees, speaks, acts* creates, sustains; that He pro- 
duces intelligently ; that He causes to live, and causes to die ; that He gives 
beginning to all, and makes all to return to their original state, whenever 
he pleases; that He judges, decrees, directs, commands, prohibits; that He 
conducts in the right Nvay and leads into error ; and that to Him belong retribu- 
tion, reward, punishment, favor and victory. It is necessary further to believe, 
that all these eternal attributes are embraced in his essential Being, and subsist 
In Him from everlasting td everlasting, without division or variation, yet so tliat 
it can neither be said that these attributes are Himself, nor that they are essen- 
tially different frohi Himself, since eaeh of them is conjoined with another, as, 
for example, life with knowledge, and knowledge with power* Such are the 
great and inestimable perfections of the most high God, under which He is known 
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As a system of good works and purely formal, even the Catholic faith 
in its strictest days has hardly surpassed it in scrupulosity ; but then 
it lodges in the stiff branches of prescriptive formula and objective 
duty, without influence to produce that inwrought holiness, or even 
pure morality, which faith in Christ necessitates from its very nature. 
The four great prescriptive duties of Islamism are prayer, fasting, 
alms, and pilgrimage to Mecca ; and by these rounds of works the 
Mohammedan climbs to his paradise. The Mohammedan prayer is 
something more than picturesque ; it is impressive to behold the Mo- 
hammedan at his devotions, his simple, manly, unabashed prostration 
before God, in the field or the town, whenever the Muezzin calls from 
his minaret, or whenever the sun comes forth, touches the meridian, 
and sinks beneath the horizon, without regard to place, occupation or 
company. But what are his prayers ? Are they a spiritual commu- 
nion with God ? are they confessions of sin ? are they the breathings 
of penitence ? are they the pleadings for pardon ? are they purify- 
ings of the heart, or even expressions of holy, devotional desire? 
This can hardly be claimed. The brief Mohammedan creed, re- 
peated and repeated, with a few variations in general ascriptions of 
praise, constitute the prayer itself, while physical prostrations and 
attitudes make up the rest It is, in fact, chiefly a bodily exercise, 
and allies itself, with certainly a high degree of outward dignity and 
propriety, to all physical methods of worship, of which we see an in- 
stance among ourselves, in the Shaker communities. The Moham- 
medan rises from his prayer to the life of sense which he led before 5 1 
and the same remark will apply to the religious fast of the Ramaran. 
The Mohammedan generally observes this fast with rigor, even the 

and adored by the faithful. Whoever dares to deny them or to call them in 
question, whether in whole or in part, truly he is an infidel. O God ! preserve 
Thou ns from infidelity !” — Southgate’s Travels in Persia, etc. 

1 In riding from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, the writer was accompanied by a 
noble looking, middle-aged Arab sheikh, who was a renowned “ santon ” or saint. 
Five times in the course of the ride, whenever we came to sweet running water, 
the chief dismounted, washed his face, hands and feet, spread the carpet, which 
formed his saddle-cloth, upon the ground, stuck his long lance upright at one of 
its corners, and turning his face towards Mecca, went through his devotions, 
touching his forehead in the dost in token of humiliation ; yet at the close of the 
day, the same man attempted to practise npon me a fraud. But this need not 
give a whole impression of Moslem piety, for in that speeies of devotion which 
springs from the emotions and sentiments merely, as we have said, the orientals 
are eminent, and we believe that under the teachings of a true religion they 
would not only have the feeling, the sentiment, the poetry, the ecstasy of dero* 
tm, but the calmfiuth, intelligent principle and reasonable hope. 
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solitary Bedouin on the desert, according to the exact Burckhardt, 
confining himself to half a pound of black bread in the twenty-four 
hours ; but the manner in which all, from the soltan on the throne to 
the poorest u fellah ” at the water-wheel, rush back again to their old 
vices, at the moment the cannon booms to announce the close of the 
fast, shows how little of a spiritual or chastening character it has, 
and how purely it is a matter of Stoic endurance. So the matter of 
alms, is chiefly a form, regulated by a species of poll-tax ; and the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, if it ever had a religious character, has long since 
become a sad business of mingled money-making, vagabondism and 
immorality ; a “ hadji,” or pilgrim, being almost synonymous with a 
worthless fellow. No longer does the magnificence of mighty cara- 
vans issuing from the arched gateways of Bagdad and Damascus, 
lend solemnity and pomp to these pilgrimages, and cover up their 
inutility, puerile superstition and vices. 

The civil morality of Islamism, drawn from the religious, has no 
higher character. The law of revenge, or the talio, is directly en- 
forced from the Koran. Slavery has also in the Koran express 
sanction, and by Mohammedan theocratic statute, absolute power is 
given to the master, and all civil or judicial protection removed from 
the slave. Polygamy, connected with pliant divorce and slave con- 
cubinage, opens the door to sensuality, only limited by the wealth 
and power of the individual. It is true, that earth and heaven, ac- 
cording to Islamism, are made for man, and woman has at best an 
uncertain, and always a degraded place, in either. The names of the 
crimes themselves, under the Mohammedan civil law, exhibit the 
mournful condition of the public morals, and in the administration of 
justice the grossest bribery universally prevails. At the present day 
even some of the old prescriptive Mohammedan virtues are vanish- 
ing, and intemperance itself is rushing upon the oriental world, the 
traveller’s boat up the river Nile being lighted by night with the fires 
of distilleries. The attempted reforms of the father of the present 
sultan, have only precipitated the grave Ottoman into the more shame- 
less profligacy of the French school of vice, and by the testimony of 
intelligent travellers, throughout Persia and the more interior Mo- 
hammedan countries, the most profound and awful sensuality reigns. 
Yet strange to 6ay, the Mohammedan makes his boast of the morality 
of his religion, and shameful as the truth is, in many respects, in gen- 
eral integrity, solidity and dignity of character, he rises superior to 
the nominal Christian with whom he daily comes in contact. He 
has recently shown a noble example of the ancient Moslem virtue 
Vol* IX. No. 86. 64 
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of hospitality in his treatment of the Hungarian exiles, against whose 
ancestors his own once so fiercely contended, the candelabras which 
now light the mosque of St. Sophia having been plundered from 
Hungarian temples. And the Mohammedan is exceedingly affected 
by the example of a high morality wherever it appears, giving a hope 
of the speedier triumph of pure Christianity among the Mohamme- 
dans whenever it shall begin to move upon them. Let us, in con- 
clusion, say a few words as to the present condition of Islamism, 
especially in its relations to Christianity. 

We have not pretended in the foregoing rapid sketch of Islamism 
and the causes of its success and permanence, to impart any new 
truth, but would only desire to draw more thought to this great field 
which is sooner or later to l>e possessed by Christ, comprising an 
eighth portion of the souls of the world. We have not concealed a 
certain respect for this religion, which, so mingled with false as to be 
wholly falsified, is yet so superior to the thousand fetisch supersti- 
tious that shine not with one ray of spiritual or even philosophic 
light. It is, in truth, rather a Christian, or at least Judaic heresy, 
than a simple heathenism, being at the time of its rise, a rude and 
fierce reaffirmation of the truth respecting God, when idolatry was 
fast destroying the purity of true religion. Of course the great ob- 
stacle to the progress of Christianity among the Mohammedans is 
the law respecting apostasy. This is the mighty crime of the Mo- 
hammedan, and if not retracted after the third time, is punishable 
with death ; and the homicide of the apostate is counted no crime, 
llut this law will evidently not long resist the progress of Providence, 
for already Islamism, in a hundred instances, lias receded from its 
own standards, and permitted unheard of innovations. It has become 
a tolerant system, every religion throughout the sultan’s dominion 
being now protected by law, whereas the successor of the prophet is 
bound to wage exterminating war against all unbelief, und to offer 
the sword’s edge or the creed “Namaz” to every man, and all the 
world. The sword itself of the Moslem is broken, and the faith, 
therefore, has lost its great propagandist, and it consequently no 
longer grows. The religious zeal of Islam has also become cooled, 
its own piety has grown dull, rationalistic disputes have arisen, and 
absolute scepticism has crept extensively over the Mohammedan 
mind . 1 When thought is aroused, the inconsistencies and falsities of 

1 Even the first child of Islamism, the Bcduoin of the desert, is heard to say 
jestingly, according to Niebuhr: “ the religion of Mohammed could not be made 
for us. Wc have no water for ablution on the de&crt ; Ve have no money for 
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their faith appear glaring, and it is alone the profound principle of 
predestination, or stirless obedience to the system of things or laws 
under which they find themselves, which prevents oriental minds 
from outbreaking into open denial or higher truth. Islamism being 
Itself essentially a politico-religious system, the polity being drawn 
from the faith, the civil and religious power are of course indissolu- 
bly united ; they stand or fall together ; for without the Mohammedan 
State there is no Mohammedan church, the visible “Imani” or rep- 
resentative of the Prophet being the sultan himself, who, like the 
Pope, constitutes not only the head, but the very principle of the re- 
ligion. The present hollow vastness, therefore, of the Islamic empire, 
portends, we belive, the hollow weakness of Islamism, the religion 
having no distinctive, separate principle of life. All it has of good 
belongB to Christianity, and all its evil is inwoven with its secular 
decaying policy. God seems always to have wrought with a pecu- 
liarity of providence in the East ; He has wrought at long intervals, 
and then suddenly. Continual progress, as at the West, does not 
seem to be the law of oriental existence. The inhabitants of the 
East are a wonderfully fixed quantity; the customs and opinions 
which sway the enlightened world do not seem to reach them ; the 
revolutions which like magnetic storms sweep over Europe, rever- 
berate faintly, and die away on their unsympathetic shores ; there 
the people stand, like their own mysterious temples of the past, 
hardly touched by cycles, themselves the most impressive antiquities ; 
the Samaritans were Samaritans until they were extinct ; the Jews 
are still Jews ; the Ishmaelites are still Ishmaelites ; a Mohammedan 
once, an Eastern proverb is, a Mohammedan forever. Whenever a 
change occurs in the East, it seems to be by the fiat of Omnipotence. 
The Exodus of the Hebrews, the rise of Christianity, the springing 
up of Islamism, all were sudden and miraculous movements, in which 
the hand of God was awfully visible. It seems as if a more direct 
Divine interposition, more regardless of means, wrought in the East ; 
and now that Mohammedanism has answered its predestined end, 
may not God, by one of those sudden and omnipotent decrees, 
cause the Mohammedan religion to go down and disappear, as quickly 
and startingly as it rose ? This may sound visionary, but looking at 
the peculiar nature of the system, its linked destiny with the secular 
power, its abstract, indistinctive, unvital character as a faith, and its 
past relation in the providence of God, we cannot believe that, unas- 

alms ; we already fast the year round ; and God is everywhere, therefore why go 
to Mecca.” 
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sailable as it now appears, it is to be vanquished by Christianity by 
slow steps, rood after rood, region after region, but that it is destined 
to fall rapidly under the unseen hand of God. Yet any theoiy like 
this, should not blind the eyes, or deter the effort, in present mission- 
ary responsibility toward the Mohammedan. The missionary world 
should not neglect in its action, and certainly in its prayers, him, who 
has already so much of common ground with the Christian. If direct 
action cannot yet be made for his spiritual welfare, much can be done 
indirectly, as a preparation for the time when the civil obstacles shall 
cease before the pressing force of political necessity ; for religions 
freedom to the Moslem, is the next step which naturally follows the 
religious freedom to Christians and other religionists, already secured 
by the firm intervention of England in Turkey, and lately in Persia. 

All religious writers on the East agree, that the power of a pure 
Christian example will be a great means of turning the eyes of the 
Mohammedan to Christ, and this example will be furnished, it is 
hoped, in the fast-increasing body of missionaries and their converts 
in the East Already the Turks have begun to discriminate between 
the oriental Christian and the Protestant ; and their admiration for 
the higher purity, elevation, truth and spirituality of the latter, has 
often exhibited itself unmistakably. But we look to a still mightier 
agent in the silent leavening and preparation of the Mohammedan 
mind and heart for a thorough moral transformation — the power of 
the word of God L Mohammedans acknowledge the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Christian and Jewish Scriptures, and of late, especially in 
the city of Constantinople, they have begun to read the Gospel, with 
more than a feeling of curiosity. There is a call for a Turkish trans- 
lation, especially of the New Testament, and the discovery is begin- 
ning to dawn upon many a darkened Moslem mind, that all the good 
which their own faith boasts, is here found in its pure head-springs ; 
and when the word of Christ finds entrance, his faith follows. Often 
the heart is reached through the door of the mind, and the oriental 
possesses a mind of original powers, as history has now and then 
shown, which, even under the pressure of centuries of fatalistic inac- 
tion, has yet preserved a manly living instinct for the good and true, 
A vein of conviction sometimes struggles upward to the light through 
the mountains of Islamic ignorance and sensualism, from the central 
gold of Divine thought in the human mind — an aspiration which 
seeks for something more of God, than the bare knowledge of his 
existence and power. God manifest in the flesh, the love of God in 
Christ to man , has, it is said, started even the apathetic Turk into 
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Btrange emotion and reflection. This alone, the Gospel salvation, 
can arouse the Mohammedan from the profound sleep, the terrible 
entombment of spiritual life, in which he is buried. This alone can 
infuse animation through those lethargic kingdoms, those hundred 
millions of souls stretched in 


“ the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake ” 

of strong delusion. The Gospel of Christ can alone even bring the 
infancy of the East to the full manhood of conscience, reason and 
action. The temporal as well as the eternal salvation of the fast 
sinking East, can only come through true Christianity awakening the 
sense of moral responsibility and freewill, and thereby invigorating 
the oriental mind. That mind, through whose medium the Bible 
came to men, feeling again the impulse of Divine inspiration pouring 
through it the tide of life and hope, may throw off its bands, and in 
the first home of the human race, the garden of the world, the birth- 
place of our heavenly religion, the freest and largest developments of 
that religion may yet be seen. The latent devotion of the Eastern 
nature awoke to its present and grandest energy by the Spirit of God, 
may produce, as far as they may be reproduced in uninspired men, 
Peters and Johns and Pauls, not as types, but as classes. Woman 
in the East, giving the contradiction to the cruel faith of Islam, 
wherever she has heard the name of Christ and His spiritual life, 
faith and kingdom, shall hail with joy the coming of a pure religion, 
appealing to a quick conscience, and a noble self-activity. The free 
Christian home and altar shall then be erected on the ruins of poly- 
gamy and slavery. All classes, united by the common faith and love 
of Christ, and regulated by Christian equal laws, shall take the place 
of the personal despotism of individuals and the sunken degradation 
of the masses which is the immemorial type of Eastern and Moham- 
medan society. Above all, the cold, gloomy, vast void between God 
and man, inducing a still and frozen religion, shall be filled by the 
Divine humanity of Christ’s religion, awakening to love, human fel- 
lowship, mental and spiritual activity, freedom, development, progress 
and life. The East shall feel the touch of Christ and shall arise, and 
not before. Should we not give to it the Word of Life, even where 
we may not yet send the preacher ? 

64 * 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE CHARACTER OF INFANTS. 

By Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary. 

There is scarcely a question in the whole range of Christian 
Theology, more difficult of solution than that respecting the character 
of infants. There is scarcely one which has given rise to a greater 
variety of speculation. And judging from the prominence accorded 
to it by Ecclesiastical Councils and Ministerial Associations, there is 
hardly one of greater importance. For whatever else these venera- 
ble bodies may choose to pass over in their examination of candidates 
for the ministry, they almost invariably bring in the subject of infant 
character. “What is your opinion as to the character of infants?” 
This question is about as sure to be asked, as an examination in 
theology is to take place. 

Nor do we complain at all of this. The question is not only a 
proper one, but it is one of very considerable importance, both in it- 
self, and in its relations. Besides ; it is, on more accounts than one, 
a test question ; a test of the candidate's opinions on certain connected 
points ; a test also of his ability to unravel theological difficulties, and 
untie hard knots. 

In what follows, it is proposed carefully to consider this question ; 
to examine some of the theories which have been proposed respect- 
ing it ; and to set forth what is conceived to be the truth of the case. 

The theories of infant character now before the public naturally 
divide themselves into two classes ; the one regarding the infant as 
innocent , the other holding him to be a sinner. We know not that 
any Christians have said that infants, at the first, were positively 
holy. Pelagius himself would not have said as much as this. But 
there are those who hold that they are negatively innocent , they have 
no sin ; and this because they are not moral agents, and have no 
moral character at all. 

Of those who take this ground, there are two distinct classes ; the 
Pelagian and the Evangelical. The Pelagian tells us that the infant 
has inherited no corruption from Adam, of any kind ; that he is born 
as he would have been, if Adam had not sinned. He may have no 
moral character at the first ; but when moral agency commences, and 
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he begins to have a character, it is as likely to be good as bad. If 
he is rightly instructed, and a proper example is set before him, it is 
even more likely to be holy than sinful. And, as this individual 
advances in life, his character will be a mixed one, in which sin or 
holiness will be likely to predominate, according as the influences 
with which he is surrounded are bad or good. 

We hardly need stop to refute this theory of infant character, as 
no evangelical Christian can possibly adopt it. It is inconsistent with 
all those Scriptures which speak of the entire sinfulness of the natu- 
ral man. It is inconsistent with the doctrine of regeneration. There 
eon be no regeneration, on this ground. Reformation, improvement, 
may be desirable, but regeneration , in the proper sense of the term, 
Is both unnecessary and impossible. This view of human nature and 
character is, moreover, inconsistent with the distinction, so constantly 
made in the Bible, between the righteous and the wicked. On this 
ground, there is no such distinction. There is no room for any. 
The wicked are of a mixed character, partly holy and partly sinful, 
and the righteous are no more than this ; so that all ground of dis- 
tinction between the two classes is removed. Finally, this theory of 
human nature and character is contradicted in the experience of all 
spiritually enlightened Christians. It is contradicted by universal 
observation and history. It is inconsistent with any scheme of evan- 
gelical religion, and, as we said, can be embraced by no evangelical 
Christian. We drop it, therefore, without further remark, and pass 
to another theory of infant character. 

There are those who believe that the infant is not a moral agent, 
and consequently has no sin, who still believe that he has inherited a 
degree of depravation or mental derangement from a fallen father. 
He is not in the state he would have been, if Adam had not sinned. 
He is in such a state, that as soon as moral agency commences, and 
he begins to do anything of a moral nature, he begins to sin ; and 
from this time forward, all his moral acts are sinful, unless he is re- 
newed by sovereign grace. 

It will be seen that, although this theory agrees with the last, in 
regarding the infant as yet without sin, it differs from it in other im- 
portant respects, and should not be confounded with it. The former 
doctrine is un-evangelical ; this is not necessarily so. It is held by 
some excellent ministers and Christians. Still, it is open to very 
serious objections. 

In the first place, this sinless infant, who is not yet a moral agent, 
is either a human being — a member of the great family of man — 
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or he is not. If he is not yet a human being, then he is a mere ani- 
mal ; and why not regard and treat him as an animal ? Why baptise 
him, or pray for him, or have a funeral for him in case of death, 
more than for any other little animal ? And why indulge any fond 
hopes, should he be taken away, in respect to his immortality ? 

But it will be conceded by those with whom we now reason, that 
the infant is of the same race with us, is a human being. And if so, 
then he possesses all that pertains to a human being. He has a 
human soul, as well as body ; a soul in possession of all the human 
faculties ; and these faculties, it should seem, must be in an active 
state. How can they be otherwise ? What are we to think of a 
healthy, human soul, in possession of all the faculties of a soul, exist- 
ing for weeks, months and (as some say) years, in a state of inactiv- 
ity, thinking, feeling, doing nothing, and being (so far as concerns 
any conscious, active existence) as though it had not been ? 

Besides ; we know that the soul of the infant is not inactive. It 
is in full activity very early, and probably from the first. It begins 
to receive ideas from the outer world the first moment it enters it ; 
which shows that the intellect is not inactive. It has feeling too, and 
commonly expresses it, almost with its first breath ; which shows that 
the sensibilities are active. The will is also active, moving the dif- 
ferent members of the body, from the first. 

But it will be said, although there may be action, there is no moral 
action, and consequently no moral character. But if the actions of 
the infant are not moral actions, then they are mere animal actions, 
and we are thrown back upon the absurd hypothesis of a mere ani- 
mal existence. Besides ; if moral agency does not commence at the 
first, when does it commence? When does the child cease to be a 
mere animal, and begin to be an intelligent and moral being? 
Whenever this change takes place, it is obviously a great change, 
and ought to be a perceptible one. It should seem there could be no 
difficulty in determining the time. Who, then, ever has determined 
it? Who can ? 

But we have not yet done with the difficulties and absurdities of 
this hypothesis. The infant, it is said, has not yet any moral char- 
acter, good or evil. Is it, then, an accountable being ? Is it morally 
responsible ? Responsible for what ? If called into judgment (as we 
are assured that all human beings must be) what has it to account 
for? It has no moral character, has done nothing either good or 
evil; and for what shall it give an account? * 

But further; is this infant, without any character, an immortal 
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being? Most people believe that deceased infants do live hereafter; 
bat on the theory we are considering, where do they live ? Not in 
heaven ; for they have done nothing good. They are not holy. Not 
in hell ; for they have no sin, and consequently deserve no punish- 
ment In what compartment or region of the future world, then, 
are they to be placed ? 

Such are some of the difficulties which beset the theory that the 
infant, at the first, has no moral character, either sinful or holy. 
They lie equally against the Pelagian theory, and the more plausible 
evangelical theory. 

There is another objection to both these theories, of more weight 
than anything which has been advanced. It is a position, in fact, 
which contradicts them both ; viz. that infants have a character , and 
a sinful character. It need not be inquired here, on what grounds 
infants are to be regarded as sinners. This question will be taken 
up in its proper place. But the fact of their sinfulness we hold to 
be susceptible of the most ample proof. And every argument in sup- 
port of it is, of course, an argument against both of the theories which 
have been considered. That infants are, on some ground, sinners, 
we urge, 

1. From the fact, that they are the descendants of Adam, the father 
of us alL The Scriptures assure us, that all the descendants of Adam, 
without an exception, are sinners. “ Through the offence of one ” 
(Adam) “the many are dead,” spiritually dead. “By one man’s 
disobedience, the many were made sinners” “ By the offence of one, 
judgment came upon att men to condemnation.” (See Rom. 5: 15 — 
19). There is no evading the force of these passages. They repre- 
sent the children of Adam, universally, as somehow sinners, dead in 
sin, and under condemnation, in consequence of his first offence. We 
have only to ask, then, are infants among the descendants of Adam ? 
Are they his children ? 

2. We put this argument in a somewhat different shape, and urge 
the sinful character of infants, from the fact that they are human be- 
ings, and belong to the human race. The sinfulness of the entire 
human race, without an exception, is taught, in the plainest terms, in 
the Bible. “ Man's heart is evil from his youth.” Not this man, 
that, or the other ; but man in the general, every man. (Gen. 8: 21). 
Again ; “ the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is 
in their heart while they live.” (Ecc. 9: 3). This, too, is spoken of 
the sons of men generally, universally. Paul says : “ We have be- 
fore proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are aU under sin. 
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As it is written : There is none righteous, no, not one. There is none 
that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh after God ; they are 
all gone out of the way; they are together become unprofitable; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” (Rom. 3: 9 — 12). 
These passages teach, as plainly as words can teach anything, that 
mankind, universally , are sinners. Not only is no exception made, 
but all exception is, by the very terms, excluded. “ There is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.* 9 We have only to ask, then, as before, 
are infants included among mankind ? Do they belong to the human 
species ? If so, they are, by the testimony of their Creator, sinners. 

3. There are many other Scriptures which teach the same doc- 
trine. The following passages may be cited as examples: “That 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh ; and that which is born of the 
Spirit, is spirit.” (John 3: 6). Parallel passages leave no room for 
doubt as to the meaning of these remarkable words. Our Saviour 
here says to Nicodemus, and sets it forth as a ground of the necessity 
of regeneration, that all “ which is born of the flesh, is flesh i. e. 
fleshly , carnal , sensual , sinful ; as all “that is born of the Spirit, is 
spirit,” or spiritual. It is as certain, then, that infant children are 
sinful , as it is that they are born of the flesh. 

David says : “ The wicked are estranged from the womb ; they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.” (Ps. 58: 3). The 
last clause of this verse has been thought by some to qualify the pre- 
ceding part, and to spoil it, as a proof-text, on this subject. But we 
do not so understand the passage. The question is, Which part of 
the verse is to be understood to the letter, and which in a somewhat 
modi fled sense ? Does the Psalmist mean to say, that the wicked 
are not estranged from God, until they have learned to speak, and 
begin literally to tell lies ? Or is this the sense : “ The wicked are 
estranged from the womb ; they go astray as soon as they be bora ; 
having from the first an evil, deceitful, lying spirit?” In our own 
mind, there can be no question here. The latter is clearly the sense 
of the passage ; and thus interpreted, it is decisive to our present 
purpose. We have a parallel passage in Isaiah. “ I knew that thou 
wouldest deal very treacherously, and wast called a transgressor from 
the womb” (Is. 48: 8). 

Paul, speaking of himself and his Christian brethren, says : “ And 
were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” (Eph. 2: 3). 
To be a child of wrath is, unquestionably, to be a sinner ; and such 
Paul represents himself, his Christian brethren, and all others, to 
have been by nature. Whatever else may be the import of this 
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phrase, by nature, it must mean, we think, as much as this, that all 
men are sinners e natu , from their birth ; since whatever belongs to 
us by nature must be from birth. 

We quote but another passage in proof of the point in question. 
u We thus judge, 1 * says Paul, “that if one died for all, then were all 
dead.” (2 Cor. 5: 14). The word dead here obviously means dead 
in $in ; and in this death the Apostle represents all men as involved, 
all those for whom Christ died. Did Christ, then, die for infants ? 
Have they any interest at all in his death ? If so, then they are sin- 
ners, dead in sin. 

4. That infants are in some way sinners, is evident from their 
title to circumcision and baptism. No one doubts that infants, under 
the old dispensation, were required to be circumcised ; and no Pedo- 
baptist doubts that they are now to be baptized. But what is the 
spiritual import of these religious rites? What do they signify? 
We understand both as signifying much the same ; the former, the 
circumcision of the heart, or regeneration ; the latter, the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. But why should 
religious rites be applied to infants, denoting the cleansing, the puri- 
fying of the heart, if the heart is not impure, if it needs no cleansing, 
in other words, if it is not sinful ? This argument was constantly 
urged by Augustine against the Pelagians : “ Why baptize infants, 
if they have no sin?” And the argument, as it seems to us, is per- 
fectly conclusive. 

5. We argue from the sufferings of infants, that they are sinners. 
That infants suffer early, and in some instances severely, there can 
be no doubt. And there are but three ways in which it is possible 
to account for their sufferings, in consistency with the goodness or 
the justice of God. They must either suffer as mere animals, and 
on the same ground as animals ; or they must suffer as our Saviour 
did, by their own consent ; or they must suffer as sinners, and for 
their sins. The first supposition reduces infants to the condition of 
mere animals, which few persons will consent to do. The second, 
no one will claim to support. We are shut up, therefore, to the last. 
The infant suffers as a sinner , and for kis sins. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the infant suffers for the sin of Adam. 
But those who say this will also say, that he is a partaker of the sin 
of Adam, and guilty of it ; so that after all, he suffers for his own sin. 
We know not that any theologian has pretended that infants suffer 
for the sin of Adam, while they have no sin of their own. And 
should such a pretence ever be urged, it would conflict with all our 
ideas of justice. 
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6. That infants are sinners may be further proved from their death. 
We might infer as much as this from the mere fact of their dying 
(unless we will consent to regard them as brute animals), even if we 
had no light from the Scriptures on the subject. But the Scriptures 
do afford us light. They assure us, in the plainest terms, that, to all 
the sons and daughters of Adam, death is a fruit of sin. “ By one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; and so death hath 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned .” (Rom. 5: 12). It is 
as certain from this and the parallel passages, that infants are sinners, 
as it is that they are subject to death. For to all the human species, 
the posterity of Adam, death is a fruit and a proof of sin. We only 
add, 

7. The sinfulness of infants is proved from the fact of their salva- 
tion. Many persons are unwilling to admit the sinful character of 
infants, from a fear that it will endanger their salvation. If they 
are really sinners, they may not be saved. But to this we reply, if 
infants are not sinners, they cannot be saved. Saved from what, if 
they have no sin ? They cannot be saved from the punishment of 
sin, for they have done nothing to deserve punishment They can- 
not be saved from the curse of the law, for they have never broken 
the law, or fallen under its condemning power. They cannot be 
saved from sin itself, for they have none. In short, there is nothing, 
on this ground, for the infant to be saved from, and his salvation, 
from the nature* of the case, is impossible. 

We do not say that the infant, without sin, may not possibly go to 
heaven ; but we do say that he can never go there through the salva- 
tion of the Gospel. He can never go there, through the washing of 
regeneration, and sprinkling of the blood of Christ \ for this mode of 
getting to heaven necessarily implies sin ; a sinful heart to be re- 
newed, and sin to be forgiven ; neither of which, according to the 
supposition, can be said of the infant child. 

Most Christians hope and believe, that those who die in mere in- 
fancy are saved. Such, certainly, is our own belief. But if we did 
not regard the infant as a dinner, we could not indulge such a belief 
a moment. For, as we just said, if the infant is not a sinner, he has 
nothing to be saved from ; he needs no salvation ; he has nothing of 
which salvation can be predicated ; and salvation, in his case, is im- 
possible. 

We have now proved, as we think conclusively, and that, too, from 
several sources of evidence, that infants are sinners. They have 
a moral character, and this is sinful. It is now time to press the 
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inquiry further, and ask : How are they sinful ? On what grounds ? 
In what way ? 

On these questions, those who agree as to the fact of infant sinful- 
ness are divided into three classes. 1. Those who hold that we all 
existed and sinned in a previous life, and brought a sinful character 
into the world with us. 2. Those who teach that the infant has a 
tinful nature , but no actual sin. 3. Those who hold that it has ac- 
tive moral affections from the first, and that these are selfish and 
sinful. 

Let us examine each of these theories, or suppositions, in their 
order; and, first, that of an active, moral and sinful existence, in 
a previous state. This idea has its advocates in Germany, and is 
held by some in our own country. The supposition is that, at the time 
of the original revolt in heaven, a vast multitude of angels, of different 
orders, were drawn into it, and apostatized together. Of these, the 
great leaders, the more knowing and guilty ones, were driven at once 
from heaven, and sent down to hell. But towards the multitude, 
who were less guilty, God was pleased to entertain thoughts of mercy. 
He kindly stayed the stroke of justice, and reserved them for another 
probation, a probation of grace , in the present world. Being sent 
one after another into human bodies, these constitute the present race 
of men, and such is the probation which is enacting here. 

My first objection to this theory is, that it is a mere assumption, 
without one particle of proof. It has no proof, that we can discover, 
from Scripture. It has none from human consciousness or memory. 
No one can remember that previous life, or knows anything about it. 
It helps to remove no theological difficulties, nor is it implied, so far 
as we can see, in any connected theological truths. In short, it is a 
mere assumption, without proof, and has no claim to be admitted, 
even if nothing could be urged against it. But the testimony of 
Scripture is against it. 

1. The Scriptures make a wide distinction between fallen angels 
and men. They belong to different species. They constitute differ- 
ent orders of beings. The angels are represented as much older than 
ourselves, and as possessing higher intelligence and power. Man 
was “ made a little lower than the angels.” (Ps. 8: 5.) But the 
theory under consideration quite confounds this distinction. Accord- 
ing to this view, we are all fallen angels. We belong to the same 
class with them* We apostatized together. Some of our partners 
in that dire transaction may be more guilty than we, and on that 
account may be denied a probation in the flesh* Still, they art 
Yol. IX. 86. 65 
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the same kind of creature, and belong to the same species as our- 
selves. 

2. The Scriptures teach us that all the sinning angels, and not a 
part of them, were thrust down to hell. “ God spared not the angels 
that sinned,” so far as appears, not one of them, “but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness to be re- 
served unto judgment.” (2 Pet. 2: 4.) Again, “ The angels, which 
kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath re- 
served in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day.” (Jude 6.) Such is the account given us in Scrip- 
ture of the destiny of the fallen angels. The sentence of the law 
was at once executed upon them, and they were all sent down to hell. 
But according to the view we are considering, only a pari of the sin- 
ning angels were thus disposed of. Vast multitudes of them, my- 
riads upon myriads, were not sent to hell at all, but reserved for 
another probation on the earth. 

8. The Scriptures further teach us, that the spirit of man is created , 
when it enters the body, and not that it comes from a preexistent, 
sinful state. So it was with the first man. God did not take an old 
devil, and put it into Adam’s new-made body, but 44 he breathed into 
him the breath of life, and he became a living soul or as Paul ex- 
presses it, he “ was made a living soul.” (1 Cor. 15: 45.) So it was 
with the first man ; and 60 it has been, there is reason to believe, 
with men ever since. Accordingly, God is said by one of the prophets, 
not only to “ stretch forth the heavens, and lay the foundations of the 
earth,” but to u form the spirit of man within him” (Zech. 12: 1.) 

4. The Scriptures clearly teach us, that the primeval state of man 
on the earth was a holy state . 44 God made man upright” (Ecc. 7: 

29.) He made him in his own image and likeness, and blessed the 
new-made pair ; and 44 God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good” (Gen. 1: 27 — 31.) The whole intercourse 
between God and our first parents previous to their eating the for- 
bidden fruit, and his fearfully altered mode of treating them imme- 
diately afterwards, show that this was their first offence, and that up 
to the time of their committing it they had been holy. 

But on the theory we oppose, our first parents were as entirely 
corrupt before they ate the forbidden fruit, as afterwards. They 
were old transgressors from another world, who had been put into 
bodies here, in order that they might have a new probation. How, 
then, could God bless them, and pronounce them very goody and hold 
such affectionate intercourse with them, up to the time of their first 
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recorded transgression ? Let those who deny the primeval innocence 
of our first parents answer this question, if they can. 

5. The theory we are considering ascribes too much intelligence to 
the new-born infant The more common view, we think, ascribes too 
little. But this goes quite to the other extreme ; so much so, as not 
to Agree at all with facts. According to this view, the infant is not a 
new-made soul, just entering into life, just opening its powers to re- 
ceive impressions, and form a character for itself ; but it is an old 
devil, who has lived, we know not how long, in some previous state, 
biding its time to enter on a new probation. We insist that such 
a doctrine agrees not at all with the obvious condition of the infant 
mind, or with the small degree of intelligence and power with which 
it commences its career on the earth. 

6. But further ; the Scriptures expressly connect our state of sin 
and death with the fall of Adam y and not with a previous state of sin 
in some other world. “ In Adam, all die.” “By the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” “ By one man’s dis- 
obedience, the many were made sinners.” We have before quoted 
these and the like passages to prove the sinfulness of all the descen- 
dants of Adam. We now quote them to show, that our sinfulness has 
not come with us from a preexistent sinful state, but is in some way 
connected with the first offence of Adam. 

7. We add but another objection to the theory before us, which is 
this : The Scriptures represent us as to be called into judgment only 
for the deeds done here in the body. (2 Cor. 5: 10.) Whereas, on 
the view we are considering, our deeds in a previous life should all 
come into judgment. They are forgotten now, but they will be seen 
and remembered in the final day, and may be expected to constitute 
a great part, perhaps by far the greater part, of the deeds for which 
we shall then be called to answer. 

With these objections, we dismiss the first theory of infant sinful- 
ness, and proceed to a consideration of the second, viz. that of an in- 
herited sinful nature. 

And here we are prompted to inquire, first of all, what is intended 
by a sinful nature. If it means nothing more than interned sinful 
affections , which are natural to us, we will not object, except to the 
terms. But if it means something in the very state and constitution 
of the sou], something back of, and distinct from, sinful affections, 
and out of which such affections grow; in this sense of the words in 
question, we cannot account for the sin of infants, by supposing them 
to possess a sinful nature. A nature, in this sense, cannot, as it seems 
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to us, be sinful. It is not a thing of which sin or holiness can be 
predicated. 

This is not the place to go into a prolonged discussion of the vexed 
question as to the nature of sin. Suffice it to say, that the advocates 
of a sinful nature, in the sense explained, present us with two entirely 
different kinds of sin ; original and actual, the sin of nature and of 
practice. Whereas the Bible speaks of only one kind of sin. “ Sin,” 
says the Apostle John, “ is the transgression of the law.” And as 
though this alone were not enough, he adds : “ Whosoever committeth 
sin, transgresseth also the law.” (1 John 3: 4.) 

Again ; the advocates of a sinful nature, in the sense explained, 
present us with a kind of sin, which can with no propriety be made 
the subject of prohibition . Why prohibit that which belongs to our 
very nature, and of which we cannot rid ourselves, if we would ? 

Still again ; we have here a kind of sin (if sin it be) of which God 
alone is the responsible author. Who is the author of it, if he is not ? 
Certainly, we have had no concern in originating it, more than in 
originating any other part of our nature, or our very souls. 

Further ; we have here a kind of sin (if it be sin) for which we 
are not to be called to an account in the day of judgment God will 
bring every work into judgment. Men will be rewarded or punished 
in the other world, not for their natures, but for their deeds. 

In short, this supposed form of sin, which attaches to our natures, 
and not to our exercises, of which we are not the actors , but the pas - 
sive subjects , is properly no sin at all. It is an abuse of the term to 
call it sin. The Bible presents us with no such form of sin as this. 

We reject, then, the second theory as to the sin of infants, and are 
brought to a consideration of the third, viz. that the infant has active 
moral affections from the first, and that these are selfish and sinful. 

And what objection is there to this supposition ? If the infant is 
a human being, then it has a human soul, an intelligent, immortal 
soul, a soul possessed of all the faculties requisite to moral agency ; 
and the presumption is, that these faculties are active. It is not too 
much to say, indeed, that we know they are active. 

According to the most approved metaphysicians, the three great 
departments of the human mind are the intellect , sensibilities and will ; 
and we know that the infant possesses all these, and that they are 
active , from the first. As before remarked, the infant begins to receive 
ideas from the outer world, the moment it enters it ; which shows that 
the intellect is active. These ideas or impressions awaken feeling, 
which is almost immediately manifested, in one way or another. 
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This shows that the eeneibilitxe* are active. Very shortly, too, the 
muscles, the limbs begin to move, not as, ante partum , from the 
life of the mother, but from the child’s own separate , individual 
life ; which shows that the will is active. Here now is a human soul, 
having all the faculties, the susceptibilities of a soul, and each of them 
in an active state. What objection, then, to the supposition, that this 
soul has internal exercises and affections, and that these may be 
sinful ? 

Our belief is, that in the conceptions ordinarily entertained as to 
the capacities of infant children, we do them great injustice. They 
have not, indeed, sufficient knowledge to warrant the supposition that 
they are preexistent spirits from some other world. But their capa- 
cities are much more vigorous and active than we are wont to imag- 
ine. It cannot be doubted, that the child of ordinary capacity receives 
more new ideas, during the first year of his life, than in any subse- 
quent year. It becomes familiar with all surrounding objects. It 
acquires, among a thousand other things, the elements of a language. 
If it cannot speak (as many can) its mother tongue, it can understand 
it, in all its simpler and more common uses. And yet it has been 
made a question, whether little children have souls, whether they 
have any intelligence at all, whether they are capable of knowing 
anything. We would as soon doubt whether the man who raises 
such a question, has a soul, as whether the child has of whom he 
speaks. 

But it will be said that sin is the transgression of a known law ; 
and, as the infant has no knowledge of God or his law, therefore, it 
is incapable of sinning. “ Sin,” according to the Scriptures, “ is the 
transgression of the law,” not of a known law ; though in a qualified 
sense, it may be admitted that the latter is true. But how much is 
meant, when it is said that sin is a transgression of a known law ? 
Must the child, before it can sin, be old enough to be instructed as to 
the existence and government of God, and the claims of his law ? 
Then many adult persons cannot sin. On this ground, the whole 
class of uneducated deaf-mutes would be incapable of sinning ; and 
the same may be said of a large proportion of the heathen. These 
have never been instructed as to God or his law, and have no proper 
conceptions of either. It will not be pretended, therefore, that sin is 
the transgression of known law, in such a sense as this. 

Every human being may be supposed to have, in the language of 
Paul, “ the law of God written on the heart ” (Rom. 2: 15). In other 
words, every human being has the capacity of moral perception, and 
65* 
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has some degree of such perception, some knowledge of the right, in 
distinction from the wrong. This the heathen have. This also has 
the deaf-mute. This the child has very early, and may have , for 
aught we know to the contrary, from the first Why may it not as 
easily and as early perceive the difference between right and wrong, as 
that between different colors, or sounds ? Of this law written on the 
heart of every human being, sin is a transgression ; and if infants are 
human beings, they are capable of it. Yea, more than this, they are 
chargeable with it ; for we have before proved that they are sinners. 

Selfishness, in a human being, is always sin. This proposition is 
indubitable. And of this hateful affection, children are as capable in 
infancy, as they ever are. Indeed, they begin to manifest their self- 
ishness, and various other forms of sin, as soon as they exhibit any- 
thing, almost as soon as they are born. How long do children ordi- 
narily live, before they begin to manifest peevishness, fretfulness, 
impatience, or stubborn will, resistance to parental authority, and 
other like forms of wickedness ? 

But we read of some in the Bible, it is said, who “ had no knowl- 
edge between good and evil.” Such persons, surely, could not sin. 
Moses does indeed say, in a single instance : “ Your children which, 
in that day, had no knowledge between gOod and evil, they shall in- 
herit the land, and unto them will I give it” (Deut. 1: 39.) But 
does Moses mean to represent these children as without the faculties 
of moral agents ; without any character, good or bad ; as having little 
more than an animal existence ? We do not so understand the pas- 
sage. Moses here adopts a very common description of little chil- 
dren, whose knowledge is limited, and who have had no positive 
instruction respecting God or his law. Of such children it may be 
said, in a qualified sense, that they “ have no knowledge between 
good and evil,” comparatively none ; while yet they may “ have the 
law written on the heart,” and may habitually transgress it Does 
any one doubt, that the children, in that congregation which came 
out of Egypt, were selfish beings ; or that selfishness, in a human 
heart, is always sin ? 

We have now shown that infant children have a moral and sinful 
character, and on what grounds they are to be regarded as possessing 
such a character ; not that they come into the world sinners from 
some preexistent state ; nor that they have a sinful nature, but no 
actual sin. They are sinners, because they are selfish creatures. 
They have the germs, the buddings, the beginnings of selfishness from 
the first ; and all selfishness is sin. 
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And now if any one ask us, how such infants are to be saved, we 
answer : In much the same manner as adults. The adult has a sinful, 
selfish heart, which must be changed by the Holy Spirit, if he is ever 
saved ; and so has the infant. The adult must be forgiven through 
the atonement of Christ ; and so must the infant Both are saved, 
if saved at all, through the washing of regeneration, and the sprink- 
ling of atoning blood. 

Those who regard the infant mind as disordered on account of the 
fall, but not sinful, believe that the Holy Spirit comes into it, and 
corrects its disorders, and they call this correction regeneration. 
But it is no regeneration, in the Gospel sense. Regeneration is a 
change of heart , of the moral affections , from sin to holiness. But 
the infant, according to the supposition, has no moral affections to be 
changed. It has no sinful heart to be renewed. It is as incapa- 
ble of regeneration, in the proper sense of the term, as a brute. And 
as to its indebtedness to Christ for the forgiveness of sins, this too is 
impossible ; because it has no sins to be forgiven. 

Those who hold to the sin of nature, without actual sin, believe 
that the blood of atonement is in some way applied for the cleansing 
of this nature, after which the subject is prepared for heaven. But 
we see no adaptedness in the atonement to effect such a result, nor is 
it likely that it was ever effected. What is the atonement ? Not 
the payment of a debt, or the washing away of sin, nolens volens . 
The atonement is simply a foundation , on which sin, when forsaken, 
can be forgiven. Of itself, the atonement saves nobody. The blood 
of atonement washes away no sin, whether original or actual, whether 
in the adult or the infant, until that sin, through the grace of the 
Spirit, is repented of and put away. 

But it will be asked : If the infant is capable of sinning, is it ca- 
pable also of repenting of his sins, so that they may be washed away? 
To this we reply : If the infant has moral affections at all, then these 
may be changed, from selfishness to benevolence, from sin to holiness ; 
in which case it will have the element of repentance, though not, 
perhaps, the precise form of it. It has that which mil be repent- 
ance, the moment it comes to a sight and sense of its sins. In this 
respect, the case of the infant resembles that of a pious heathen. 
We can conceive of a heathen, who may be saved by Christ, though 
he has never heard of him, and, of course, has never exercised that 
form of holiness which we call faith . But if he is truly pious, he 
has the element of faith, though not the form. He has that which 
will be faith, the moment he comes where his Saviour is. And so of 
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the renewed infant Its affections being changed from sin to holi- 
ness, he has now the element of all holiness. And his holiness will 
assume the different forms of repentance, faith, submission, love, 
whenever the appropriate objects of these several graces are pre- 
sented to its mind. 

It is a recommendation of the view here taken as to the character 
and prospects of infants, that it places them among the human race, 
and makes the ground of their salvation the same as that of the rest 
of mankind. If they are saved at all, as we hope and trust they are, 
they are saved, like other sinners, on the ground of the Gospel. 
They are renewed, pardoned, adopted into the family of God, and 
become his children. And when they are taken up to heaven, they 
will stand there, not on the ground of their own merits, neither as 
beings whose disorders have been corrected, but who have nought to 
be forgiven. They will stand up in the midst of the ransomed throng, 
and unite with them in singing : “ Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood , out of every kindred and tongue and people 
and nation.” 

There is yet another advantage of the view we have taken. It 
removes all embarrassment as to the time when infant children begin 
to act for themselves, and holds out the strongest inducements to pa- 
rental fidelity. The question is frequently asked : When do children 
begin to be moral agents, to act for themselves, and to be guilty of 
actual sin ? On the theories we reject, these are impracticable ques- 
tions. They never have been answered, and never can be. But on 
the theory we propose, there is no difficulty. The child begins to be 
a moral agent, to act for himself, and to commit sin, from the first. 
It receives its soul, as Adam did his, with the first breath of life, 
and sets up for itself, a moral agent, as soon as it is born. Its 
capacities are indeed feeble, its exercises feeble, and its sin of small 
account, compared with what it will be, if persisted in, in future years; 
still, it is selfishness, it is sin, it is of the same hateful nature as other 
sin, and, if left unrestrained and unbroken, will soon branch forth into 
the most frightful forms of wickedness. 

And now if it be asked : How long may this little one’s salvation 
be hoped for, as an infant , in case it is removed by death, — we 
answer : its salvation is not to be looked for at all, except as it is re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, and washed in the atoning blood of Christ. 
So long as the infant is incapable of parental instruction, it may be 
hoped that the Spirit will do for it, without such instruction, what, 
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later in life, it conld only be expected to do with it. And as soon as 
the period of instruction arrives, and arrive it will very soon, if par- 
ents are faithful to the souls of their children, they have abundant 
reason to hope that, living or dying, God will bless them with his 
salvation. 

Let them, then, commence early, and pursue assiduously, the work 
which God has given them to do. From the first, their children 
should be the objects of earnest prayer. From the first, they should 
be consecrated and devoted to the Lord. And as the infant mind 
begins to open, to receive impressions from parental lips, let their 
“ doctrine drop as the rain, and distil as the dew ; as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass.” For 
although, as we said, so long as the child is incapable of parental in- 
struction, the Spirit may be relied upon to bestow his blessing with- 
out it ; yet the Holy Spirit will never wink at parental unfaithfolness. 
He will not tolerate it, or connive at it. He will not make himself, 
in this way, the minister of sin. Parents who carelessly neglect their 
duties to their children, and trust to the Spirit for their conversion, 
will probably be disappointed. It will be no more than justice, if 
they should be. 

It will be seen, then, how closely this subject urges upon all par- 
ents to be faithful. Let them do their work, and the Spirit will do 
his. But let them neglect their appropriate work, as parents, and 
trifle with their obligations, and there is little hope either for their 
children or themselves. 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE ALLEGED DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN PAUL AND JAMES. 

By E. P. Barrows, Jr., Prof. Sacred Literature in Western Reserve College. 

It is not because we believe that the mass of Protestant readers 
find serious difficulty in reconciling the language of James respecting 
justification with that of Paul, that we devote an article to the subject 
of the alleged discrepancies between these two inspired writers. 
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On the contrary, it has ever been to us a weighty argument for their 
substantial harmony, that plain, unsophisticated men, who take the 
whole Scriptures for their rule of faith and practice, feel no real con- 
tradiction between the teachings of Paul and James. For this 
case falls under the common principles of interpretation, by which 
every man of good sense, though he may never have stated them 
to himself in a scientific form, or have heard them so stated by others, 
is, nevertheless, constantly guided in ascertaining the true import of 
an author’s words. When men write, as did Paul and James, for 
the common mind, the meaning which the common mind naturally 
gathers from their language, may be lawfully received as the true 
meaning. An exception may be, indeed, allowed in the case where 
allusions to ancient customs, institutions, or modes of thought, require 
the light of learned research to place the modern in the exact position 
of the ancient reader. But the present is not such a case. On the 
subject of justification the New Testament is its own interpreter, and 
needs not for its illustration the light of archaeological lore. Justly, 
then, may we adduce the fact that the great body of readers have never 
found serious difficulty in bringing the doctrines of Paul and James into 
harmony with each other, in evidence of their substantial agreement. 

We think, nevertheless, that an investigation of the alleged dis- 
agreement between these two writers will be profitable, as furnishing 
an occasion for illustrating some important principles of interpreta- 
tion ; and, we would add, for showing how learned critics may dwell 
upon differences in the mode of apprehending, exhibiting or applying 
the self-same truth, until these differences grow, in their view, into 
irreconcilable contradictions of doctrine. 

We begin with a statement of the points on which it is conceded 
that there is no contradiction between the views of James and 
Paul. 

1. Both teach that true faith is essentially connected with good 
works, so that an alleged faith that is without good works , is vain , and 
cannot avail to justification before GocL 

This idea of faith without works James illustrates by two simili- 
tudes. The first is that of a man who shall say to the hungry and 
naked : “ Depart in peace : be ye warmed and filled,” but shall refuse 
to give “those things which are needful to the body.” Here it is 
manifest that he means to exhibit an empty and unreal faith. For 
the love with which he compares it, being unaccompanied by deeds 
of mercy, is an empty and unreal love — a love which consists in 
word and in tongue only, not in deed and in truth. 
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The other similitude is drawn from the faith of devils. “ Thou 
believest that there is one God ; thou doest well : the devils also be* 
lieve, and tremble.” In this he exhibits a theoretical faith uncon- 
nected with love and obedience. The faith of devils does, indeed, 
differ from the dead faith set forth by the first similitude. It is, in a 
certain sense, real, for it produces trembling. But, since it is not 
connected with love and good works, it agrees with the former kind 
of faith in the main point of being a false , and not a true faith. 

These two comparisons, taken together, show that, in the mind of 
James “ faith without works” is a spurious faith, and not that which 
the Gospel demands. 

It would be wasting words to show that to such a spurious faith 
the Apostle Paul would deny, with as much vehemence as James, 
all saving efficacy. His view of faith makes it necessarily operative 
in good works ; and of those who, professing to hold the doctrine of 
the cross, continue in the practice of sin, he affirms peremptorily that 
they “ shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” (1 Cor. 9: 10.) 

2. Both teach that they who do righteousness shall be justified and 
saved . 

A proud, self-righteous dependence upon works, as the meritorious 
ground of justification, the Apostle Paul does indeed combat with all 
the vehemence of Scriptural argumentation. Works performed in 
such a spirit have, with him, only the outward form of righteousness 
without its substance ; nay more, they are positively sinful and abomi- 
nable in God’s sight. To be truly good, they must be done in the 
spirit of love, and in humble, believing dependence upon God’s mercy. 
And here there is an entire agreement between him and James. 
The Epistle of the latter is throughout thoroughly opposed to the 
spirit of self-righteousness. He is not contending for works without 
faith, into which pride must of necessity enter as on essential element* 
but against faith without works. With him, not less than with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, the life of a Christian is cast in the mould 
of constant prayerful dependence upon God. In proof of this let us 
look for a moment at a single passage of his Epistle. u If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith* 
nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea 
driven with the wind and tossed. For let not that man think that he 
shall receive anything of the Lord. A double-minded man” — di- 
vided between faith and unbelief — u is unstable in all his ways** 
(1: 5—8.) 
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The subject-matter of the prayer here recommended is “ wisdom,” 
which implies in the petitioner a humble, self- distrustful spirit. The 
form is that of unwavering faith in God’s goodness and liberality ; 
and this, again, carries, by necessary implication, the idea that the 
petitioner renounces all claim to the gift on the ground of his own 
merit* The expression, “ and upbraideth not,” presupposes, on the 
part of him who offers the prayer, a deep consciousness of his many 
infirmities and short-comings, and of the just ground which God has 
to withhold his gifts, or to accompany them with merited reproaches. 
The closing remark, “ a double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways” (which implies the constancy of the man of single-minded 
faith), brings to view the influence of such a humble, dependent, 
prayerful spirit, or of its opposite, upon the life. Here, then, we 
have that life of faith upon which the Apostle Paul insists, though 
not in a form so definite and perfectly developed. 

Besides the above, and other similar passages, where faith is ex- 
pressly recognized as the principle of the Christian life, it is to be 
further observed that the writer, through the whole progress of the 
Epistle, is continually dealing out heavy blows against that spirit of 
worldliness and pride which constitutes the very essence of Phari- 
seeism, as it was encountered by the Apostle Paul. This is admira- 
bly exhibited by Neander in his brief Commentary on the Epistle to 
James, in which he shows the entire unity of spirit and aim between 
the two writers. To this work we refer the reader, contenting our- 
selves with a single extract from it. 

“ The Pauline view of faith presupposes the strongly marked distinction 
between Law and Gospel, a doctrinal position opposed to legal righteous- 
ness, to the merit of one's own works. Opposition to the Jewish tendency 
to externals was the precise ground on which it planted itself ; and where 
that tendency prevailed, a perverted form of this view could as little gain 
admission as the view itself. 

“ But to resume our question : may not this particular error, — the false 
idea of faith and over-estimation of mere faith, — which James opposes, be 
also traced back to the same radical tendency ? Let us only compare what 
precedes and what follows the discussion of this topic in the second chapter. 
It is preceded (chap, i.) by a rebuke of those who founded an imaginary 
claim on the mere hearing of the word, on the mere knowledge of it, without 
holding themselves bound to practise it ; to which is added the rebuke of a 
mere fancied and seeming service of God. What now is this but that very 
same spirit of reliance on the external, which manifests itself in a mere ad- 
herence to certain articles of faith, — faith in the one true God, the Messiah 

and on this ground alone claims to be righteous) without recognizing the 
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demands of this faith open the life ? As knowledge and practice are at war 
with each other, so are faith and life. A merely theoretical faith corresponds 
exactly to a merely theoretical knowledge. The same man, who satisfies 
himself with being able to discourse much of the law without obeying it, is 
also the one who makes a boast of his faith, without holding himself bound to 
the practice of that which faith requires. The same man who finds the es- 
sence of religion in certain external works, and claims to be a true worship- 
per of God merely on the ground of professing the true religion, is the one 
also who claims to be accounted righteous through a faith which produces 
no works. If we turn now to what follows (chap, iii.), we find that James 
is here rebuking those who were ever ready to exalt themselves into teach- 
ers of others ; but who, by teaching what they did not practise, made them- 
selves the more liable to condemnation. What then is this but that same 
radical tendency over again ? And on what ground should we be justified 
in rending the intermediate passage from its connection, and making it refer 
to something else, the explanation of which must be sought elsewhere than 
in this one radical tendency ? 

44 It is true, that in the manner of meeting these errors, which we will now 
further consider, James is distinguished in a peculiar way from Paul. It is 
the more practical man in contrast with the more systematic ; the man to 
whose wholly Jewish development, faith in Christ was superadded as the 
crown and completion, — in contrast with him, whose faith in Christ took 
the form of direct opposition to his earlier Jewish views, as the centre of a 
wholly new creation. Hence with James, opposition to error takes more 
the form of single propositions and exhortations ; with Paul, it is a connected 
view, in which all proceeds from one central point With James, the refer- 
ence to Christ appears only as one particular among others, a peculiarity 
especially objected to this Epistle, as if Christ were not to be found in it ; 
while with Paul, on the contrary, the chief object is to exalt Christ, who is 
everywhere placed foremost, and is everywhere represented as the centre of 
the whole life, from whom all is derived, to whom all is referred. But yet, 
in these single propositions and admonitions of James, we are able to trace 
the higher unity lying at the basis ; and can show that all have reference to 
Christ as the living centre, even though he is not expressly named. There 
may be a form of moral development, which receives its true light and its 
true significance through reference to Him as its centre and source, although 
he is not expressly recognized by name ; and his name may be often on the 
lips, while yet the whole inward character has formed itself without refer* 
ence to Him. In this light we must now endeavor to understand the con* 
troversial and admonitory passages of this Epistle*” 

James does not, then, any tnore than Pad, ascribe saving effi- 
cacy to works without faith* The good works on which he insists 
flow from the spirit of love, faith and humility* They constitute, 
therefore, true personal righteousness, and not the false righteous* 
Vol. IX. No. 86. 66 
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ness upon which the Jewish legalists rested their claim to God's 
favor. 

Now the Scriptures uniformly represent that they who do right- 
eousness — the true righteousness which we have been considering — 
shall be justified and saved. This they sometimes do in formal con- 
nection with the doctrine of faith, faith being regarded as the foun- 
tain, and good works as the stream issuing from this fountain (which 
is the most fundamental view of the subject) ; and sometimes in a 
simple and direct way ; but always with the assumption that men 
live under an economy of grace which offers pardon to the penitent, 
and accepts sincere obedience, though it be alloyed with many im- 
perfections. 

In accordance with this principle, our Saviour often points out to 
his hearers obedience to God* 8 will as the way of salvation. “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. 7: 21.) To the young man who proposed to him 
the question : “ Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may 
have eternal life?” he gave a true answer: M If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” Some, we are aware, have maintained 
that our Lord’s object in this reply was to prepare the way for an 
exposition of the Divine law in its true character, in order that the 
young man might thus be convinced of the impossibility of salvation 
through the works of the law, and be shut up to the necessity of faith 
in himself. But this does not accord with either the simplicity and 
directness of our Lord’s teachings, or with the general tenor of his 
instructions. Beyond all contradiction Jesus meant, by “keeping 
the commandments,” keeping them in the spirit, and not in the letter 
only ; and true spiritual obedience has, everywhere in God’s word, 
the promise of eternal life. The first aim of the Saviour was, as it 
would seem, to turn away the inquirer’s mind from self-imposed 
works of piety to the commandments of God. But when he betrayed 
his ignorance of the deep spiritual character of God’s law, our Lord 
proposed a duty which put to the test the inmost affections of his 
bosom, and thus brought out distinctly to view the unwelcome troth 
that he was wholly under the control of a worldly spirit, and, by 
necessary consequence, destitute of all true obedience to God. 

To the same purport are the words of Peter, uttered in view of 
CorneKus’s account of the heavenly vision with which God had fa- 
vored him : “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons ; bat in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh right- 
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eousness, is accepted with him.” (Acts 10: 84, 85.) The reference 
of Peter is to the past life of Cornelius, while he was yet ignorant 
of the character and offices of Christ. He was “a devout man, and 
ooe tiiat feared God with all his house, which gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God always.® (Acts 10: 2.) These services, 
being performed ia a humble, believing spirit, were acceptable to 
God, and he had manifested his approbation of them by instructing 
ComeKos in a vision how he might learn the way of salvation 
through Christ. The words of Peter, in his rehearsal of the matter 
at Jerusalem : u Who shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy 
house sbaH be saved® (Acts 11: 14), ought not to be so interpreted 
as to bring into the narrative an absurd and unscriptural idea — that 
of an impenitent man rendering to God acceptable service. The 
salvation which had come to Oorndius’s house, before the preaching 
of Peter, existed, so to speak, in a rudimentary form. Its full de- 
velopment and completion was to be through faith in Christ crucified. 

We now proceed to show that Paul also, not less directly than 
Christ and the Apostle of the circumcision, teaches that they who do 
righteousness, in the true, spiritual sense of the words, shall be justi- 
fied and saved. Declarations to this effect will not of course occur 
ia his arguments against Jewish legalists. But if we can find a pas- 
sage where the question is not : What is the meritorious ground of 
forgiveness of sin f but : What course of moral conduct will render a 
man acceptable to God f there we may reasonably look for them. 
Now such a passage occurs in the second chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, where he is contending against precisely the same error 
which James attacks — a vain reliance on speculative notions and 
outward relations and privileges, unaccompanied by the substantial 
fruits of righteousness — and there we find, not that James has copied 
Paul, as De Wette and others groundlessly assume, but that the two 
writers, attacking the same error, naturally fall into the same method 
of argumentation. 

Addressing the Jew who, glorying in his relations to Abraham, 
condemned the Gentiles for the sins which he himself committed, he 
says : “ Who [God] will render to every man according to his deeds : 
to them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality, eternal life: but unto them that are conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indigna- 
tion and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil ; of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile ; but glory, honor 
and peace, to every man that worketh good ; to the Jew first, and 
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also to the Gentile : for there is no respect of persons with God.” 
(Rom. 2: 6— *11.) 

Can any one show why the Apostle Paul is not, in this passage, 
as much of a “legalist” as James in the second chapter of his Epis- 
tle ? Paul affirms that it is not hearing and understanding the law, 
but doing it, that brings salvation to the soul ; James, that it is not 
hearing the Gospel and professing to believe it — “ though a man 
say he hath faith” — but doing it. Can there be a parallelism more 
complete ? 

De Wette, who denies the possibility of reconciling the views of 
Paul and James respecting justification, admits that both writers are 
agreed in the position that a disciple of Christ is not justified by faith 
alone without works ; but adds, that Paul “ would never have said 
with James that one is justified by works.” 1 But we here see that 
Paul does say this very thing. For if God renders “ glory, honor 
and peace to every man that worketh good,” does he not do it m 
view of his working good ? And if “ not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified,” shall 
they not be justified because they have done the law ? Would it not 
be well, then, before asserting the irreconcilable nature of the differ- 
ence between Paul and James on the doctrine of justification, to in- 
quire first how Paul’s doctrine in the second chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans can be reconciled with his doctrine in the third chap- 
ter? “Ye see, then, how that by works a man is justified, and not 
by faith only ” (James 2: 24) ; “ Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law ” (Rom. 3: 28) ; these 
two texts have often been arrayed, like hostile combatants, against 
each other. But is there between them any more discrepancy than 
between the two following of Paul : “ Not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified;” “A 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ?” In the lat- 
ter case the commentators justly reconcile these different, and appa- 
rently contradictory statements, by a consideration of the different 
objects which the Apostle had in view. Like every other writer of 
good sense, he adapts, they tell us, his language to the case in hand. 
If he is discussing the question of the meritorious ground of forgive- 
ness and justification, he tells us that “ a man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law.” But if the question is : What course 
of moral conduct is acceptable to God ? he affirms that “ not the 

1 Niemols wiirde er mit Jak. gcsagt habcD, dass man durch werke gerechtfer- 
tigt werde. — Excursus ad locum. 
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bearers of the law are just before God, bot the doers of the law shall 
be justified.” A good and sufficient explanation this. Now let the 
same just canon of interpretation be applied to the language of James 
as compared with that of Paul, and the alleged discrepancy vanishes. 

Here, then, we might rest the argument If the error which James 
attacks Paul also condemns, and if the position which James assumes 
Paul also defends, why talk any longer of irreconcilable disagreement? 
But since some writers of no mean standing, as, for example, Hug, 
have strenuously maintained that there is in the Epistle of James 
express reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification, and that he 
aims, if not to refute the doctrine itself, at least to oppose a one* 
sided and erroneous view of it, which was likely to become the preva- 
lent view, a further discussion of the question seems to be necessary. 

And here the question respecting the date of the Epistle imme- 
diately forces itself upon our attention. Hug, who maintains that it 
was “ written of set purpose against Paul, against the doctrine that 
faith procures man justification and the Divine favor,” assumes for its 
origin a time not long after the Epistle to the Hebrews had reached 
Palestine, that is, about the beginning of the tenth year of Nero ; 
and it has been the fashion of the critics generally, with some no- 
table exceptions however, to assign to the Epistle a post-Pauline 
origin. But the weight of evidence seems to us to preponderate very 
decidedly on the other side. 

And, first, the hypothesis of its earlier composition best explains 
the fact that it is addressed exclusively to Jewish believers . That it 
is limited to these we assume as an indisputable fact We are aware, 
indeed, that the expression used in the salutation, ratg doidsxa qpv- 
Xe tig, “ to the twelve tribes,” has been compared with the words of 
Paul, tor ’lagaqX rov Qeov, “ the Israel of God,” that is, the true 
church of God . But the exactly equivalent expression, to dodexdr 
qntXor rjfuap, “our twelves tribes” (Acts 26: 7), denotes the literal 
Israel, and this is certainly the natural and obvious sense of the 
words in the salutation of James, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the words that follow, tcug er rjj diaunoQa, “ who are in the 
dispersion.” We ought not to assume for the expression a meta- 
phorical sense, without obvious necessity. But here no such neces- 
sity can be alleged ; for there is not, throughout the whole Epistle, 
so much as a trace of the existence of Gentile converts in the churches 
addressed. The sins rebuked by the writer, such as a vain reliance 
on knowledge and speculative notions without obedience, anxiety to 
usurp the office of teaching, a contentious and slanderous spirit, 

66 * 
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“ wars and fightings,” contempt and oppression of the poor, and pre- 
sumptuous devotion to the pursuit of worldly gain ; are all thoroughly 
Jewish in their character. No man, who is not under the influence 
of a previously adopted theory, can, we think, peruse the Epistle 
without the conviction that it is addressed, as its salutation implies, 
to churches which are exclusively Jewish, or in which, at least, the 
Gentile element is not so considerable os to deserve separate notice. 

Now it is conceded that “ if the Epistle was not written,” to use 
the words of Davidson, “ till after the first missionary journey of Paul 
and Barnabas, and if it was addressed to churches of Jewish Chris- 
tians only, it is difficult to find such .communities.” 1 But, as the 
same writer shows, nothing militates against the supposition of the 
existence of many such churches at an earlier date. In the begin- 
ning of Christianity the spread of the Gospel among the Jews was 
exceedingly rapid. Very early in its history, after the lapse of only 
a few weeks at the farthest, we are told that, in Jerusalem, “the 
number of the men was about five thousand ” (Acts 4: 4) ; and, after 
this, that “ believers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes 
both of men and women” (5: 14). After the murder of Stephen, 
there was a great persecution against the church which was at Jeru- 
salem, and they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles” (Acts 8: 1). These con- 
verts, we are told, “ went everywhere, preaching the word ” (v. 4). 
Again we read that “ they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word unto none but unto 
Jews only (Acts 11: 19); until, at Antioch, some of them “spake 
Unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the 
Lord was with them, and a great number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord” (vs. 20, 21). 

It would be absurd to suppose that the above is a full record of 
the labors performed by these Jewish converts out of Palestine. 
The history contained in the Acts of the Apostles is confessedly frag- 
mentary, covering only detached portions of the whole great field of 
Christian activity. The present seems to be given simply as a par- 
ticular case which the writer wishes to connect with the important 
event of Paul's coming from Tarsus to Antioch. We have reason to 
believe that the primitive Jewish converts spread themselves through- 
out all the regions bordering on Palestine, and abounding with Jews ; 
and that everywhere they observed, at least for a considerable period 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. III. p. 322. 
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of time, the role of “ preaching the word to none but onto the Jews 
only.” Nothing forbids os to suppose that, under their labors, were 
founded numerous Jewish churches, such as those which the writer 
of this Epistle manifestly addresses. The visit of Barnabas to Tar- 
sus to seek Paul (which was in close connection with the first preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the Gentiles), is generally placed in A. D. 43. 
This allows ample time for the wide diffusion of Christianity among 
the Jews who lived out of Palestine. 

Secondly , the hypothesis of the early composition of the Epistle 
explains the circumstance that it contains no allusion to any contro- 
versy respecting the obligation of Gentile converts to observe cir- 
cumcision and the law of Moses. This acknowledged characteristic 
of the Epistle, De Wette uses as an argument for the post-apostolic 
date of its composition* The controversy respecting justification (in 
which he represents James as taking towards Paul an antagonistic 
position) hinges no longer, he tells us, as in Acts xv, Gal. iii, etc., on 
the observance of the Mosaic law ; the author is through in respect 
to that question ; he knows only the u law of liberty.” 

A far more natural explanation of this fact is furnished by the sup- 
position that the Epistle was written before the origin of the contro- 
versy respecting the obligation of the Gentiles to keep the law of 
Moses. Of this controversy the history is given in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts ; and from this we learn that it first arose, as it 
was natural it should, in immediate connection with the very success- 
ful labors of Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles. Up to that 
period there had been no occasion for any serious discussion of the 
question ; since the great body of converts consisted of Jews, who, 
while they received Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah promised to 
their fathers, yet persevered as before in the observance of the Mo- 
saic ceremonies. An Epistle written, as we assume this to have 
been, some time before the convocation of the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem recorded in Acts xv, would, as a matter of course, be silent 
respecting a controversy which had as yet no existence. 

If, now, we suppose the Epistle to have been written soon after 
the death of James the brother of John, 1 which event took place 
A. D. 44, and before the origin of the controversy between the Jews 
and Gentiles respecting the observance of the law of Moses ; while 

1 We intentionally omit all discussion of the vexed question respecting the 
person of James, assuming that, whether he was or was not identical with James 
the son of Alpheus, he was the man who, according to the uniform testimony of 
antiquity, presided for many years over the church in Jerusalem. 
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as jet Christianity was regarded not as a new form of religion, but 
rather as the old form of Judaism exalted to its most perfect condi- 
tion ; while the number of the Gentile converts was comparatively 
few, and even these were considered rather as accessions to the Jew- 
ish religion, in its most perfect form, than as a portion of the Chris- 
tian church exempted from obligation to the Mosaic ritual (an idea 
which was certainly not apprehended by the churches before the la- 
bors of Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles) — if we assume this 
hypothesis, then, so far as concerns the persons addressed and the 
method of reasoning, everything appears natural and in place. This 
cannot, we think, be affirmed of any other hypothesis. 1 

The above view is substantially that maintained by Schnecken- 
burger, Neander, Davidson, and others. It is also adopted by Alford, 
as is manifest from a remark in his Commentary upon the Gospel of 
Matthew, 24: 12, where he calls this Epistle of James “ the earliest 
Apostolic Epistle.” 

But against the above view of the early origin of this Epistle va- 
rious arguments have been urged, the principal of which will now be 
considered. 

1. It is difficult to believe that the abuses censured in the Epistle 
could, at so early a period, have taken such deep root This objec- 
tion De Wette presses in proof of the post-apostolic origin of the 
Epistle. 8 With more show of reason might it be urged in favor of 
the date assigned by Hug and others, viz. about A. D. 62 ; for the 
corruptions which it portrays correspond well with the predictions of 
our Saviour and his Apostles respecting “ the last days ” (Matt. 24: 
12. Acts 20: 29, 30. 2 Tim. 3: 1 — 5). Yet without denying alto- 
gether its force as an argument for the later apostolic composition o£ 
the Epistle, we think that a careful consideration of the history of the 
Corinthian church will show that it is far from being conclusive. 
Five years had scarcely elapsed since the formation of that church, 
when it became necessary that Paul should rebuke its members for 
vices and irregularities of a very gross character. Nor ought this to 
be to any a matter of surprise. The idea that the primitive churches 

1 Other arguments for an early date which appear to us of doubtful validity, 
stich as that drawn from the use of the word ovrcryojfij, we have omitted. And 
we shall, in like manner, pay no regard to sundry frivolous objections, such as 
that no adequate reason can be assigned w'hy James should have addressed a 
general letter to all Christians ; and that the external conveniences enjoyed by 
the Christian assemblies (2: 2, 3), betray a later period. 

3 Introduction to his Commentary on James, p. 104. 
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were suddenly and at once elevated above the influence of the vice 
and ignorance in which most of the members had passed their lives, 
and above the contamination, also, of the extremely corrupt state of 
society by which they were surrounded, is more romantic than Scrip- 
tural. It is as contrary to historic truth, as to the entire analogy of 
the plan of redemption. The vices which infected the Corinthian 
church were, as was natural, those to which its members had been 
addicted before their conversion — the prevailing vices of the city 
and region. How early they manifested their insidious power, and 
to what a lamentable extent, the two Epistles of Paul to the Corinth- 
ians clearly inform us. 

Let, now, the same rational principle be applied to the Jewish 
churches addressed by James. The Jewish people had become, as 
a body, exceedingly corrupt. Glorying in their prerogative as the 
children of Abraham, boasting of their superior light and knowledge, 
despising the Gentiles as involved in the ignorance and vice of idol- 
atry; they cherished a proud, worldly, rebellious and contentious 
spirit, such as that against which believers are warned in the present 
Epistle. We are aware that Macknight and others argue from the 
“wars and fightings’ 9 to which James alludes, that he must have 
written just before the overthrow of the Jewish nation by the arms 
of Rome. But, admitting that these “wars and fightings” were of 
the nature of seditions and insurrections, rather than of contentions 
among themselves about rank, property, and the like (which is very 
doubtful), still the argument is not conclusive. For that last terrible 
outburst of insurrection which involved the Jewish nation in irretriev- 
able ruin, was not the sudden rise of a new spirit, but rather the cul- 
mination, so to speak, of an old spirit of strife and sedition that had 
been long actively operating in the bosom of Judaism. “ During the 
three centuries preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, and while, 
with transient intermissions, this nation of true worshippers was con- 
tending against the Macedonian, Syrian and Egyptian kings, or fret- 
ting under the pressure of the Roman power, there was going on a 
slow accumulation of those emotions upon the national mind — in- 
tense, profound and ungovernable, which, after many a portentous 
heave, at last burst forth, and spread a universal ruin.” 1 

Now it was natural that the peculiar vices of Judaism, in the midst 
of which the Jewish converts had lived and moved from childhood, 
should very early insinuate themselves into their churches, and should 
require precisely such rebukes as are administered by James in the 

1 Fanaticism by Isaac Taylor, Section 7. 
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Epistle now under consideration. We see, then, no necessity for as- 
suming so late a date as A. D. 62, or 68. If five years sufficed to 
develop in Corinth such gross heathenish irregularities as those re- 
proved by Paul, why should not a longer period of years be adequate 
to account for the Jewish vices rebuked by James ? 

2. The repeated allusions to the speedy coming of Christ — “the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh”; “behold the Judge standeth be- 
fore the door” — have been supposed to indicate the late origin of 
the Epistle. It is not necessary, in the present discussion, to go into 
the question of the true meaning of these expressions. Let it be 
conceded, if so the reader choose, that they refer to the end of the 
world, of which the Christians of the primitive age seem to have 
thought in near connection with the predicted overthrow of Jerusalem. 
Now believers were taught that “ of that day and hour knoweth no 
man,” and that it was their duty to hold themselves in constant readi- 
ness for it. Even this interpretation, then, of the words furnishes no 
serious objection to the early date of the Epistle, and that other in- 
terpretations can furnish no objection whatever, is manifest 

3. The author of this Epistle is alleged to have borrowed ideas 
and forms of expression from the Epistles of Paul. A full examina- 
tion of this argument would require a comparison of the various pas- 
sages of James, in which the hand of an imitator is said to be visible, 
with the corresponding passages of Paul’s Epistles. This is a work 
which we would most willingly undertake, did our limits permit it, 
and from some examination which we have already made, we are quite 
certain that the allegation of imitation would appear to be groundless. 
At present we can only indicate the principles upon which such an 
investigation should be conducted. It being conceded, then, as it 
must be by every reasonable critic, that the general style of James 
betrays no marks of a copyist, but is, on the contrary, exceedingly 
original, fresh and lively, the question respecting his borrowing from 
Paul is reduced at once to an inquiry about particular words, phrases 
and ideas. Now, so far as these can be shown to have belonged to 
the common stock of Jewish religious thought and phraseology, the 
employment of the same words, phrases and ideas by two writers 
cannot prove that the one borrowed from the other. There must be, 
beyond this, such special coincidences in the connection of the 

■ thoughts and the costume of the arguments as cannot be explained 
from a common religious education. But between Paul and James 
no such special coincidences can be made out. The most striking 
agreement adduced by Schott is James 1: 3, compared with Rom. 
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5: 8. 1 And here the only identical phrase is vnoptmp nmegfifarui, 
u werketk endurance ? while the idea that afflictions, as producing 
this good result, should be undergone with alacrity, was thoroughly 
familiar to the Jewish mind. But many of the alleged parallelisms 
contain not even the semblance of proof ; as, for example, James 1: 
18, compared with Rom. 8: 28, where the same Jewish term, dnaqplf 
is indeed used, but in totally different connections. 1 

4. We come now to the main argument of Hug for the later com* 
position of the Epistle, which is, that it furnishes internal evidence 
of having been written, at least a portion of it, in opposition to PanFs 
doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law. On 
this point he uses very strong language, affirming that “ it cannot be 
by chance that they resemble each other so much in their modes of 
presenting their arguments ; and that “ the Epistle was written of set 
purpose against Paul, against the doctrine that faith procures man 
justification and the Divine favor.” * 

We have already seen that the views of Paul and James, fairty in* 
terpreted from their connection and scope, are in entire harmony 
with each other. All that remains is to examine the alleged resem- 
blance in their modes of presenting their arguments, which is supposed 
to prove that James had specific reference to the prior writings of 
Paul. With regard to the example of Abraham, Hug himself says : 
“ It is not surprising that both sought in the life of Abraham support 
lor entirely different positions, since the father of the whole Jewish 
nation and the earliest depositary of the promises was an illustrious 
example of the Divine providence, to which the most dissimilar 
writers might easily have recourse, without mutual controversy or 
mutual concert.” How, then, does the use which they make of 
Abraham’s example prove that James had reference to Paul? 
44 There is,” says Hug, “ this peculiarity in respect to the example of 
Abraham, that each draws his argument for his position from the 
same event in Abraham's life ; and the same passage in the Old Tes- 
tament ; and that, in doing this, both have used almost exactly the 
same phraseology: Rom. 4: 1, 2, 17 iQOvper Jffcadft tee natSQCt 

1 Isagoge, 1 91. note 20. 

a This subject the reader will find discussed by Davidson in his Introduction 
to the New Testament, Vol. III. pp. 323, 324. In the same volume, p. 839 sq., he 
may see an examination of various arguments adduced by Kern, De Wette and 
Schwegtar, to show die poet-apostolic origin of the Epistle, and consequently it a 
epm iamn m. Into this general question our limits will not permit ns to enter. 

1 Introduction to N. T., f 158 j from which section also the quotations follow* 
log are taken* 
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tftjunv ivQtfusrcu . ... el yaQ Jifyaap e{ igymr idixaun&rj ; James 2: 
21, JlpQadfi 6 narttf rjnew ovx «£ iQyayp idixarndy” We answer, 
How could they well make use of Abraham’s example, without both 
appealing to that most illustrious manifestation of his faith in the 
offering up of Isaac ? And, in doing this, they must, of course, draw 
their arguments from the same event of Abraham’s life. As to the 
allegation that “ both have used almost exactly the same phraseology,” 
an examination of the two passages compared by Hug shows that the 
sameness extends only to the two phrases, JtflQadfi 6 naztjQ 
and, *£ BQycor idixaw&T]. Now the former was an appellation of 
Abraham as common on the lips of Jews as is with us the expression, 
“ our Puritan fathers ; ” and is just as weighty an argument to prove 
the reference of James to the writings of Paul, as would be the phrase 
“ our Puritan fathers,” employed by two New England divines, to 
show that the one must have had reference to the writings of the 
other. And, as to the expression *£ igycop idixcuai&t], not only was 
dixauti&rjvcu a religious term in common use with all Jewish teachers, 
but it was employed in this very construction — dtxaw&fpcu ex — * 
the words Xoywr, BQycov, aiozeag, being added according to the subject 
matter under discussion. Thus our Saviour, in warning his disciples 
against the use of idle words, says : “*£x yog to op Xoyoop aov dixaun- 
&rjaq 9 xal ix tup Xoyoop aov xazadixaa&qou” “For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned;” 
where ix is used, precisely as it is by James and Paul, of the ground 
of procedure. 

But Hug further adds : “ They then appeal alike to the words of 
Gen. 15: 6, ’Emazevae i(g 0«<p, xou ikoyi'o&q avzcp eig dixcuoa- 

vri yv.” We answer that, considering the nature of their arguments, 
they could not help appealing to this text, since it is perfectly unique, 
being the only declaration concerning Abraham’s faith as the ground 
of his justification which his history furnishes. We think, then, that 
Hug's argument from the case of Abraham is utterly inconclusive. 

“ But the fact,” says Hug, “that both seek in a person so incon- 
siderable, and so little praiseworthy as the harlot Rahab, an example 
and an argument in support of their opposite opinions, cannot be ex* 
plained by saying that the preeminence and extreme interest belong- 
ing to the person, might have attracted the attention of both.” 

We cannot but think that this is estimating “ the preeminence and 
extreme interest belonging to the person” whose example is adduced 
upon a very erroneous principle. These would, in the mind of an 
inspired Apostle, be determined not so much by the outward rank of 
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the person, as by the inward splendor of the faith exercised. The 
faith of the penitent malefactor is not the less illustrious, nor the less 
frequently referred to by Christian divines, because he was a person 
“so inconsiderable and so little praiseworthy.” Rather does the 
meanness of his external condition add to the brightness of the ex- 
ample which he has left us. “ This thief,” says Alford, “ would fill 
a conspicuous place in a list of the triumphs of faith supplementary 
to Heb. xi.” 1 So also the humble outward condition of Rahab makes 
her example, for all spiritual purposes, not the less, but the more 
illustrious. It is such an exemplification of faith, in its nature 
and effects, as finds few parallels in the Old Testament ; and it is, 
moreover, intimately connected with a most conspicuous portion of 
the Iaraelitish history. 

But of the example of Rahab, Hug affirms that u the brief manner 
in which it is treated by both writers exhibits a similarity more than 
accidental.” Let us examine the proof by which this assertion is 
sustained. (1) Both writers designate Rahab by the epithet i \ noQvy, 
the harlot Answer : they could not well help doing so, since that is 
the very epithet applied to her in the Old Testament in all the pas- 
sage* where she is mentioned. (Josh. 2: 1. 6: 17, 25.) (2) Both 

speak of her receiving the spies, u and James uses the same word in 
the same participial form.” On this we remark that it was the one 
simple act of receiving into her house the spies, in which Rahab mani* 
fee ted both her faith and her works. That any two writers, who had 
occasion to use her example, should name this act, was exceedingly 
natural, we might say, unavoidable ; and they would be very apt, 
moreover, in perfect accordance with the idiom of the Greek, to em- 
ploy the same participial form, the aorist, which is the true tense of 
history. But, to show how little ground there is for supposing that 
James copied from the Epistle to the Hebrews, we set down the 
words of the two writers side by side. 


James 2: 25. 

'Ouoloit 3i xal 'Padfi rj ttoqvt] ovx 
fyywv iSixaiw&T], vnodtj-a/Ltivy to vs ay- 
yikovs, xal 6 ripp, o3<f ixpalovoa / 


Hebrews 11: SI. 

Jliorei *Padji rj noqvy ov owanto- 
hr o rots dneidijoaoi, St^aplvy r ovi 
xataoxoiTOvs (UT tipyvys. 


The verbal agreement between these two passages extends, as the 
reader will see, to the single appellative, *Paap rj noQry, Rahab the 
harlot. Not another word, particles excepted, is the same ; while 

1 Commentary on Luke 83t 39—43. 

Vol. IX. No. 86. 67 
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the circumstances added by the two writers * — by the former, that 
she sent them out another way ; by the latter, that her reception of 
them was in peace — -are entirely different* Certainly this looks 
like the work of two independent authors. 

There seems to be in the minds of many an impression that Paul 
not less than James has placed the two examples of the patriarch 
Abraham and the harlot Rahab in special connection with each 
other, and that too in a polemic discussion of the ground of justifica- 
tion. But let us look at facts. In the Epistles to the Romans and 
to the Galatians, Paul dwells at length on the history of Abraham, 
as establishing, in opposition to Jewish legalism, the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, but says not a word respecting Rahab. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he does indeed mention the names of Abra- 
ham and of Rahab in the same chapter ; but it is in the midst of a 
long catalogue of worthies , so that Rahab’s example is brought into 
no nearer connection with that of Abraham, than are the examples 
of a doien other Old Testament personages. If we even make the 
supposition that James had read the Epistle to the Hebrews, this does 
not explain the phenomenon of his selecting from the whole list her 
particular case. After the example of Abraham, that of Rahab may 
have suggested itself upon the principle of contrast in respect to out- 
ward condition ; or, as several writers have remarked, “ the example 
of Rahab may have been current in the mouths of the people or 
his mind may have been led to it from the influence of some law of 
association too subtle for us to trace. However this may be, it re- 
mains true that her example holds, in the Old Testament record, a 
prominent place* and that it was alike pertinent to the scope of each 
writer* 

Nor is it true that the object of the writer to the Hebrews, in giv- 
ing us this long catalogue of worthies, is to establish the doctrine of 
justification by faith in opposition to Jewish legalism. His manifest 
aim is to illustrate the nature and effects of faith, upon the silent 
assumption, indeed, that this is the ground of justification, but not, as 
in the Epistles to the Rotnahs and to the Galatians, in any polemic 
connection. 

The above comparison of the arguments for and against the early 
composition of the Epistle of James, gives, we think, the prepon- 
derance to the evidence in favor of its early date ; and, by neces- 
sary consequence, of its independence in respect to the Pauline epis- 
tles. 
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But we are far from thinking that the establishment of its prior 
date is necessary to the maintenance of its substantial harmony with 
the writings of Paul. If, as we trust it has been sufficiently shown, 
the language of the one, fairly interpreted from its connection and 
scope, contains no contradiction to the views of the other, then we 
may readily grant (though we think the supposition unwarranted) 
that James wrote after Paul ; and, further, that he had a general 
reference to perversions of Paul’s doctrine concerning justification. 
Some may, indeed, think that, in this case, he would have expressly 
guarded his readers against the idea that he was writing to contradict 
the doctrine of justification as taught by Paul himself. But it is only 
a lower degree of confidence that leads to the employment of caveats 
of this kind. The highest state of confidence, such as we know from 
the Acts of the Apostles that James reposed in Paul, whose apostle- 
ship he acknowledged, would make it to higi unnecessary, in combat- 
ting manifest perversions of Paul’s writings, to put in the declaration 
that he did not mean to combat Paul himself. 

In bringing the present article to a close, we wish briefly to notice 
a characteristic of the Epistle of James from which different writers 
have drawn very different conclusions : to wit, that, in this Epistle, 
the statement of Christian doctrine is imperfect and incomplete, con- 
taining no allusion to the expiatory nature of Christ's death ; and 
that the position which the writer occupies seems to be peculiarly 
Jewish. Some, as Neander, explain this phenomenon upon the sup- 
position that James, in the development of his views, stood only on 
the threshold of the doctrinal system peculiar to the new religion ; 
others, as Davidson, think that the author may have adopted this 
method of instruction in consequence of the state of mind belonging 
to the persons addressed, becoming, by a wise condescension to the 
spiritual condition of his hearers, as a Jew to the Jews ; while Kern 
finds in the absence of the essential principles of Christianity, as those 
concerning the death of Jesus, concerning redemption and expiation, 
and concerning the Holy Ghost, proof of the post-apostolic composi- 
tion of the Epistle. 

So far as the absence of definite reference to the doctrine of re- 
demption through the expiatory death of Christ has any bearing upon 
the date of the Epistle, it favors its earlier origin ; for this doctrine, 
though contained from the very first in the Gospel as a vital princi- 
ple, having been clearly taught by the Saviour himself, was yet grad- 
ually developed to the apprehension of the Christian church, under 
the revelations of the Holy Ghost, and attained to its full and perfect 
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form and just prominence in the Christian system only by being 
brought into conflict with Jewish legalism. 

We do not find, however, in the character of the Epistle now 
finder consideration anything mysterious or difficult of solution. The 
fact of the absence of any formal statement of the doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the blood of Christ may, in our view, be explained by 
referring, 

First, to the end which the writer proposed to himself. This did 
not require such a statement. It cannot be reasonably demanded of 
any teacher, inspired or uninspired, that, in the compass of a single 
letter not longer than the present, he shall develop all the parts of 
the plan of salvation. If what he says be true, and pertinent to the 
points discussed, that is enough. 

Secondly , to the writer’s peculiar turn of mind; to which, perhaps, 
we may add, with Neander, his peculiar religious history, as one who 
had passed, without any aorupt change, from Judaism to Christianity. 
The Gospel allows each man the free exercise of his own individu- 
ality. One of its excellences is that it can enter into and sanctify 
minds of every order, and in every stage of development ; not anni- 
hilating. but purifying and ennobling what is peculiar to each. We 
may readily concede that the Apostle Paul, with his religious expe- 
rience and his field of Christian activity, would probably have intro- 
duced the doctrine of redemption through Christ’s blood more th an 
once in the course of an Epistle of equal length, without thereby con- 
demning James. Each had from one and the same Divine Spirit his 
peculiar gifts, which he exercised with equal acceptableness to the 
great Head of the Church, and with equal adaptation to the wants of 
his fellow Christians. 

As a suitable conclusion to the present discussion we add an expo- 
sition of the last six verses of the second chapter of James. 

Verses 21, 22 : “ Was not Abraham our father justified from works 
[«£ iQywTf in of the ground ] when he had offered up Isaac his son 
upon the altar ? Thou seest that faith wrought with his works, and 
from works was faith made perfect.” 

These two verses are mutually explanatory of each other. The 
Apostle cannot mean that Abraham first came into a state of justifi- 
cation before God , when he offered up Isaac, and by that act ; for the 
narrative declares of him, many years before, that “ he believed in 
the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness ” (Gen. 15: 6). 

Neither does the idea seem to be that, by this particular act, his 
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faith first manifested itself before men as true faith ; for he had before 
this performed other works of faith — all the works that had been 
enjoined upon him. 

Neither, for both the above reasons, can the meaning be that his 
faith had before been in its nature incomplete, and that it now re- 
ceived an addition which made it perfect. 

But James conceives of faith and works as in their nature insepa- 
rable, and as constituting together one perfect whole. They may be 
compared to a fountain and a stream, the absence of either of which 
implies the absence of the other. According to this view, faith and 
works had, from the first, been united in Abraham, and by his works 
his faith had, all along the path of his history, been made perfect. 
But this one work is selected on account of its preeminence, and it 
stands as the representative of a life of works, wrought in faith, and 
making the faith from which they flowed perfect 

V. 23 : “ And the Scripture was fulfilled [inlriQto&ri, was verified, 
or its declaration made good; viz. by Abraham’s having not a dead 
faith, but one which wrought with his works] which saith : And Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteousness ; 
mid he was called the friend of God.” (Is. 41: 8. 2 Chron. 20: 7.) 

V. 24 : “ Ye see that a man is justified from works [that is, as the 
previous verses show, from works cooperating with his faith, and 
making his faith complete] and not from faith only.” This is only a 
generalization of what has been shown in respect to Abraham. 

Y. 25 : “ But in like manner was not also Rahab the harlot justified 
from works, when she had received the messengers and sent them 
forth another way?” No one will deny the writer’s meaning to be 
that Rahab, like Abraham, was justified from works cooperating with 
faith and making faith complete. We need not, then, dwell upon 
this example. 

What, then, does James teach ? That a man, discarding the prin- 
ciple of faith, may be justified from works alone ? Far from it The 
truth upon which he is insisting is that works are inseparable from true 
faith , and, therefore , necessary to its completeness in respect to its na- 
ture. This idea he brings out very distinctly in the next verse. 

Y. 26: “ For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also.” It would seem, at first view, more natural 
to consider faith as the animating principle, and works as receiving 
from faith their vitality. And this corresponds, we think, more 
nearly with the Apostle Paul’s view, that works are a visible outflow 
from faith dwelling in the soul. But the view of James, fairly inter- 

67* 
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preted from the context, is, metaphysically as well as popularly con- 
sidered, strictly accurate. For if good works inhere in faith, as has 
been shown, so that they naturally and necessarily flow from it, as 
light and heat from the sun, then their absence vitiates the very na- 
ture of faith, and makes it “ dead, being alone.” 

There is another principle which will illustrate the language of 
James in this last verse. The faith upon which both he and Paul 
insist, is a “ faith which worketh by love. . Faith and obedience — 
the obedience which embodies itself in good works — both have for 
their ground-principle holy love ; and, where this principle exists, it 
produces both by the same necessity ; so that if one be present the 
other must accompany it, and if one be absent, the other can exist 
only in name ; and may be well described as “ dead, being alone.” 
Thus we have, in the absence of love, the same essential spirit of 
formalism manifesting itself in a two-fold way. First, there is the 
formalism of works without faith , in other words, of Phariseeism as 
encountered by the Apostle Paul; proud, self-righteous and self- 
sufficient ; resting, for its ground of justification, on the merit of out- 
ward religious observances. Secondly, there is the formalism of 
orthodox profession without good works , as encountered by James ; 
equally proud, self-righteous and self-sufficient; prone to usurp the 
office of teaching others (“my brethren, be not many masters”); 
virulent and abusive in its language (“ therewith curse we men which 
are made after the similitude of God ”) ; destitute of the substantial 
fruits of godliness ; “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” “ It is only a dif- 
ferent form of development which is here [in the Epistle of James] 
treated of ; the same radical tendency is too obvious to be mistaken. 
There were two leading forms of this tendency. One of these con- 
sisted in an undue estimation of outward works of the law ; the other 
exalted the mere knowledge of the law, of the true God, and of what 
pertains to his worship, into the principal thing ; and, on the ground 
of knowledge merely — of the mere profession of belief, of faith sim- 
ply as an act of the understanding — claimed superiority over the 
Gentiles, although the course of life by no means corresponded to 
this knowledge and outward profession .” 1 

1 Neander’s Commentary on James, pp. 29, 30. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

LITE AND SERVICES OF PROFESSOR B. B. EDWARDS. 

A Discourse delivered June 25, 1852, in die Chapel of the Andover Theological 
Seminary. By Edwards A. Park. 

John 21: 7. — That disciple whom Jesus loved. 

Men will cross the sea in order to view a mountain or a water* 
Ml; bat there is more grandeur in the human spirit, than in all 
material nature. There is a glory of the sun, another of the moon, 
and another of the stars, but the glory of one mind excelleth them 
all. What shall it profit a man, if he gain all worlds, and lose his 
own soul ! And we feel a peculiar interest in the mind which has 
an original, distinctive character. The mass of men copy after one 
another. They lose their individual traits. But when we find the 
man who has a character of his own, and exhibits a marked speci- 
men of human worth, we pause and survey and admire. Especially 
are our hearts drawn toward him, when he may be described, not as a 
philosopher whom men respect, not as a patriot whom they applaud, 
but, in the beautiful words of our text, as that disciple whom Jesus 
laved. 

The brother who has so recently been called to lean on his Re- 
deemer’s breast, had rare traits and a unique history. His character 
was formed by a severe discipline. We may estimate its worth by 
its cost In proportion to our interest in it, is the difficulty of de- 
scribing it. No man can paint the exact hues of the morning sky. 
In our attempts to portray the delicate features of our friend, we are 
often obliged to fall back on the comprehensive but apt designation : 
He was that disciple whom Jesus loved. Let us hear a broken nar- 
rative of his outer and his inner life. 

Bela Bates Edwards was born at Southampton, Massachusetts, 
on the fourth of July, 1802. He had, therefore, nearly completed a half 
century, when, on the morning of April 20, 1852, he was called home. 
It was often a pleasing anticipation to him, that when he died he 
should go to dwell with a long line of godly progenitors. He sprang 
from that old Welsh family, which embraces among its descendants 
the two Jonathan Edwardses and President Dwight. His grand- 
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father, Samuel Edwards, was a parishioner of the exemplary divine 
at Northampton. Spiritually bom under the instruction of the Presi- 
dent, he loved to consider himself as a son of that great man. He 
removed to Southampton in middle age, and remained deacon of the 
church in that town, until he died, “ an old disciple.” Not long after 
the death of Samuel, his son Elisha Edwards, the father of our friend, 
was chosen deacon of the church, and he continued faithful in that 
office forty years. He was a vigorous, sedate, discreet man ; a firm, 
well-informed, energetic, self-distrusting Christian. His wife, Ann 
Bates, was perhaps as highly esteemed as her husband, for a saint- 
like life, but was more versatile and sprightly. She died when her 
son, near whose fresh grave we are now convened, was in his twenty- 
fourth year. Those who saw him bending under this affliction, said 
one to another 2 “ Behold how he loved her.” He felt a pious joy in 
looking forward to his college vacations, when he might “ place some 
greener sods upon her grave.” In his thirty-first year, while called 
on official business to a great distance from Southampton, he heard 
of his father’s ill health. He resolved to visit, at once, the scene 
where he feared that he was to be again bereaved. One of the par- 
ties interested in the official business, advised him to wait until he 
had completed all his engagements. “You do not know what a 
father I have to lose,” was the filial reply of the mourner, who has- 
tened to his desolate homestead. His household ties alone were 
strong enough to hold him back from many a youthful folly. 

The childhood of our friend was a marked one. HU baptism was 
a kind of epoch in that Abrahamic household. The rite was per- 
formed by Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Hadley, Massachusetts. The 
parents, especially the mother, dedicated their infant to God with an 
unaccountable, indefinable impression, that they were offering a pecu- 
liarly rich gift, and that signal blessings would attend the young 
child’s life. The child grew, and won the general love by that sweet- 
ness of temper, which, as it cheered those who surrounded his cradle, 
afterwards soothed those who stood at his dying couch. He was not 
a forward nor a brilliant lad ; he was modest and retiring ; but he 
was often pointed at, as a model of conscientiousness and propriety 
to the other children of the neighborhood. His passion for books was 
developed early. He would read when other children played. Their 
gambols did not int^pupt him, as he sat or lay upon the floor, with 
his eyes fastened upon the instructive page. Often, he did not hear 
the voice which summoned him from his volume of history to his field- 
work or to his meals. But, although he had his father’s sedateness, 
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be bad also bis mother’s vivacity. At certain times, he exhibited that 
sportive vein which, in his maturer years, enlivened his converse with 
select friends. He had not a boisterous wit, but a delicate mirthful* 
ness flowed through his intercourse, like the gentle stream that varie- 
gates the fruit-bearing fields. In his tender childhood, his company 
was prized for that quiet humor suggesting more than was uttered ; 
for that half serious smile giving the beholder only a glimpse of the 
innocent thoughts which prompted it ; for that felicitous ambiguity of 
phrases stealing over the mind of the listener, first to surprise and 
then to gladden him. In maturer age, as if without intending it, he 
lighted up his statistical records, here and there, with the gleams of 
his chastened but playful fancy. Even in some of his most serious 
essays, we may detect the scintillation of his sprightly genius, illu- 
mining the dark back-ground. In his last years, the light of his deli- 
cate wit seemed to hide itself more and more under the physical 
maladies and official ewes that oppressed him, but it never faded 
entirely from the view of those who watched the last flickerings of 
his life. As he was in childhood the joy of the old patriarchal man- 
sion, so even until the closing year of his half century, he was like the 
sunshine to his smiling household. 

Our friend was not originally earnest for a collegiate training. He 
loved his home so well, that he shrunk from the thought of leaving it, 
even for the sake of mental culture. He already had access to a library 
of four or five hundred volumes, enough to satisfy his incipient thirst 
for information. But his parents were desirous that he should, and 
had a presentiment that he would, become a minister of the Gospel. 
He lived in a parish from which about thirty young men have gone 
into the learned professions. At the age of fourteen he began to 
prepare for college. The last summer of his preparatory course he 
spent with his revered friend, Rev. Moses Hallock of Plainfield, 
Massachusetts, a fatherly teacher, who trained during his pastorate 
about a hundred young men for collegiate life. Mr. Edwards entered 
Williams College in 1820, and, having remained there a twelve- 
month, followed President Moore to Amherst, where, after three 
years of characteristic industry, he was graduated in 1824, at the age 
of twenty-two. His early field-labors had so invigorated his consti- 
tution that, without seeming to be fatigued or enfeebled, he could 
devote fourteen hours a day to the improvement of his mind. Even 
in his vacations, he shut himself up in his chamber at home, and thus 
acquired the name, among those who did not know his heart, of being 
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unsocial. Through life he kept up so close a companionship with 
the great and good men who communed with him in books, that 
strangers never learned the power of his social instincts. When we 
compare his earlier compositions with the classical and finished essays 
of his later days, we feel what we before knew, the amount and worth 
of his hard work. That polished elegance came not to him by chance. 
His compressed energy of diction he had never attained, but by a 
severe drilling of himself over the pages of Tacitus. His life is a 
commentary on the stubborn truth, that a scholar must make himself, 
and that, with rare exceptions, the Father of our spirits giveth skill 
in all kinds of cunning workmanship to him, and him only who 
endures hardness and presses through much tribulation. 

The great event of Mr. Edwards’s college life was not the success 
which rewarded his literary zeal, but it was the apparent renovation 
of his heart by the God of his fathers. In his junior year at 
Amherst, he heard that some friends in his native town had become 
especially earnest for the welfare of their souls. His quick sympa- 
thies were aroused, and he began to meditate on his own relation to 
God. The world would have predicted, that the seemingly harmless 
tenor of his former life would prepare him for a tranquil conversion, 
and that a confidence in his own beautiful morality would gently fade 
away into a trust in Christ, as the starlight loses itself in the shining 
of the sun. But the depths of sin that lay hidden under the apparent 
simplicity of his aims, were uncovered before him by the Spirit of 
grace. He saw the abysses of his depravity, and he recoiled from 
them. His iron diligence in study was now relaxed. At this time 
the first revival in Amherst College was in progress. He was unable 
to endure the power of that revival. His pent-up feelings drove him 
for relief to his old paternal roof. His father’s voice had been often 
heard at midnight in prayer for the son who, in despite of all the 
reputed innocence of his life, had now come home like the down- 
stricken prodigal. One whole night that father and mother had 
spent in anxious entreaty for this their youngest surviving child, 
their Benjamin, whom they had consecrated to God with a prophetic 
faith. All the waves of the Divine judgment seemed now to be roll- 
ing over that cherished youth, and out of the depths was he crying, 
night and day, and all in vain, for one gleam of peace. Through ten 
successive days it seemed to him and to others, that he would faint 
under the sad revelations which he had received of his own enmity 
to God. His feet had well nigh slipped. His constitution broke 
down almost. We long to know the details of that dark scene. 
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Bat they are now among the secrets of the Almighty. Our friend 
was never able to describe them. Scarcely ever did he allude to 
them. He kept his classmates ignorant of them. All but two or 
three of his bosom friends supposed him to have been transformed 
in a comparatively placid way. The records of his Christian feeling 
he destroyed, for he was too lowly to think them fit for perusal, and 
it was his plan through life to conceal even the most interesting parts 
of his own history. One loose paper escaped him, and this probably 
marks the day when light from on high first dawned upon his soul. 
He writes: 

“Feb. 24, 1823. 

‘M go to Jesus, though my sin 
Hath like a mountain rose, 

I know his courts, Til enter in, 

Whatever may oppose.’ 

B. B. Edwards.” 

44 O God, in view of the worth of the soul, and the importance of the 
present time, I have made the above resolution, not, as I hope, in my own 
strength. O Lord, remove the blindness and stupidity which covers my 
soul, and enable me to carry my determination into effect, and to Thee shall 
be the glory forever.” 

Previously, our friend had been a scholar from taste and, as he 
would say, from ambition. He now became one from Christian prin- 
ciple. His piety gave new impulse and direction to his literary zeal. 
So it should be. A student’s religion will prompt to a student’s life. 
Six weeks after his self-dedication to God, this faithful man penned 
a series of resolutions, to remember that every moment is precious, 
to rise very early in the morning for his daily toils, to be punctual in 
attending the public and social religious exercises of the college, to 
keep the Sabbath holy, to spend a certain time every morning, noon 
and evening in secret devotion, to be benevolent and kind in all his 
intercourse with his fellow students and the world. The year after 
he was graduated he spent in superintending the academy at Ashfield, 
Massachusetts. Here, too, he made and resolutely followed another 
series of resolutions, to spend six and a half or seven hours of the 
twenty-four in sleep, six hours in his school-room, five hours, at least, 
in severe study, two hours in miscellaneous reading, the first and last 
hours of each day in prayer, and some time in physical exercise. 
To this last resolve he was no less religiously faithful than to the 
others. “ Ashfield,” he writes, five years afterward, 41 is one of thd 
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cherished spots in my recollection. That little rivulet, — I know all 
its windings and all the murmurs which it makes; and the place 
where I read in the summer evenings, with no auditors ” but those 
that lived in the branches of the trees. 

It was in part by gratifying his love of nature, that our friend sus- 
tained his health amid the studies of his early manhood. In the 
rural scenes of his youth, he cultivated that sense of beauty, which 
ever afterward guided his thoughts and, in some degree, formed his 
character. Hour after hour did he regale himself at Amherst Col- 
lege, in looking out upon the fields which are spread along the banks 
of the Connecticut, and are bounded in the horizon by the wooded 
hills, and then in applying the words of a favorite Psalm, to express 
his adoring gratitude : “ Thou visitest the earth and waterest it, thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is full of water.” 
u Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and thy paths drop fat- 
ness; they drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, and the little 
hills rejoice on every side. The pastures are clothed with flocks, 
the valleys also are covered over with com ; they shout for joy, they 
also sing.” 44 I love,” he writes from Amherst, u to sit at my third- 
story window about sunset, and read aloud the 65th, 104th, 145th 
and 147th Psalms, imagining that David once sung these sweet 
strains to his lyre, as he stood on Mount Zion, or wandered along the 
vale of Cedron, or heard the 4 birds sing among the branches ’ on the 
sides of CarmeL In the one hundred and fourth Psalm, after survey- 
ing the heavens and the earth 4 satisfied with the fruit of thy works, and 
the great and wide sea,* with what transport does he exclaim : 4 1 will 
sing unto the Lord as long as I live, I will sing praise unto my God 
while I have my being.’ To be able to utter such an exclamation in 
the sincerity of one’s heart, would be the perfection of happiness. If 
you will notice these animated Psalms, the description usually begins 
in heaven, an invocation to the angels, etc., exemplifying what Dr. 
Brown says, that the eye which looks to heaven seems, when it turns 
again to the objects of earth, to bring down with it a purer radiance, 
like the very beaming of the presence of the Divinity.” 

In 1825 Mr. Edwards entered the Andover Theological Institution. 
Here, at once, his poetic soul dilated itself in 44 surveying the wide 
heavens that are stretched out over us.” In the depth of winter, he 
writes to a friend : “ We have been living for two or three days past, 
in a world illuminated with gold and diamonds and all manner of 
unearthly things. I wish I could show you our sunsetting at this 
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moment It surpasses all description. The whole frame of nature 
looks like a mass of liquid gold. A hood of fire is poured from the 
4 fount of glory,' and a thousand forms of fleecy clouds are skirting 
the whole western horizon. Well may we exclaim, ‘O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works ! In wisdom hast thou made them all. The 
spreading out of thy glory is in the earth and the heavens.' " 

But when our friend came to this Seminary, he found a richer 
treasure than the sun, moon or stars could proffer him. He then 
entered on the Elysium of his life. As he devoted his first year to 
the Greek and Hebrew Bible, he was fascinated every day with its 
simple, artless idioms, its mysterious, exhaustless suggestions. And 
when we reflect that he was called away from earth in less than a 
third of a year after his first teacher at the Seminary, we find a sad 
pleasure in remembering, that his earliest letters from this hill, and 
also the latest letters which he ever wrote, with his hand emaciated 
by the touch of death, breathed a spirit of admiring gratitude to the 
man who first astonished him with the wealth that lay hidden in the 
field of sacred philology. Deeply was he moved, when he heard that 
his venerable friend had gone before him to converse with the He- 
brew sages. 44 Professor Stuart,” he said, 44 appears to me as a great 
and noble man. I should be really glad to pronounce his eulogy.” 
He made this last remark, because he had been requested, months 
before, to edit the posthumous works and to write the personal history 
of his revered instructor. Nobly would he have performed this ser- 
vice. A distant age would have blessed God, for sending to us such 
a teacher, to be embalmed by such a pupil, — for allowing the strong 
features of our Luther to be sketched by the classic pencil of our 
Melanchthon. Still, it was better that the affectionate disciple should 
go up to a higher school, and be welcomed by his early friend with a 
heartier enthusiasm, and be led through the glories of the upper tem- 
ple by the same generous hand which had guided him here below 
into the sanctuary of biblical learning. So has God ordained it ; and 
we rejoice that if our two friends must be severed from our commu- 
nion, they may unite with each other in a companionship of sacred 
study. How natural, to suppose that 44 the old man eloquent” was 
among the first to expound the dark sayings of the prophets to that 
meek learner, who heard, and loved, and was silent, and adored ! 

At the close of his first Seminary year, in 1826, Mr. Edwards was 
called to a tutorship in Amherst College. For two years (between 
1826 and 1828), he discharged the duties of this office with all that 
devotion to his Alma Mater which might have been expected from 
Vot* IX. No. 36. 68 
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his filial and reverent spirit. He felt a deep interest in the reHgions 
welfare of the students ; and several ministers of the Gospel ascribe 
the great change of their life to the instrumentality of his prudent 
and affectionate counsels. He was the tutor to whom Mr. Abbott 
alludes in the tenth chapter of his Corner Stone, as making an effec- 
tive address to a circle of irreligious students who had invited him to 
meet them, ostensibly for their improvement, but really for their 
sport In the twenty-sixth year of his age, he had become so well 
known for his active Christian sympathies, that he was invited to 
several stations of commanding influence. On the eighth of May, 
1828, he was elected Assistant Secretary of the American Education 
Society. The duties to be devolved upon him at that time were, to 
edit the Quarterly Journal of the Society, to conduct the more impor- 
tant correspondence, to superintend the arrangements of the Society’s 
office, and occasionally to visit the beneficiaries at our literary insti- 
tutions. About the same time he was selected to become an Assistant 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and, among other duties of that office, to edit the Missicnary 
Herald. While these two solicitations were dividing his mind, he 
was asked to prepare himself for a Professorship in Amherst College. 
His nearest friends importuned him to take the Professor’s chair. 
Born to be a scholar, how could he refuse to spend his meditative life 
amid the groves of the institution which, from its infancy, had been 
among the most cherished objects of his care, and hard by the old 
family mansion which he continued to love with a child’s tenderness. 
But he cut the strings which bound him to the old familiar scenes of 
his youth, and accepted the Secretaryship of the Education Society. 
In 1828 he commenced the duties of that office, residing at Andover 
meanwhile, and for two years pursuing his studies in this Seminary. 

That he should have essayed Ho combine the toils of so important 
an office^ with the severer toils of a theological student, was not wise. 
In his amiable desire for immediate usefulness, he failed here to 
exercise his wonted sagacity. It was afterwards one of his princi- 
ples, that the appropriate duties of the divinity school are more than 
sufficient to engross the attention of its members ; that no extraneous 
care should be allowed to interrupt the pupil’s investigation of that 
science which would claim the undisturbed attention of a seraph; 
that our ministerial candidates will be, in the end, more practical 
workmen, and render a better service to the mass of mankind, by 
humbly and patiently, for three or more years, learning to preach 
the Gospel, than by hastening from their preliminary seclusion into 
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a course of public effort ; that it were better economy for our indigent 
youth to spend several months in some lucrative employment before 
or after their seminary course, than to break up the evenness of that 
oourse by the onerous duties of a teacher, agent, or public speaker. 
He had a reverence for the initiatory studies of a theologian, and 
dreaded every influence which could impair the taste or narrow the 
capacity for them. He prized this Seminary, as a retreat for young 
men who were in danger of sacrificing the permanent influence of 
their life, to a restlessness for contact with the bustling crowd. His 
own experience had made him grieve over any tendency in his pupils, 
to superadd foreign toil to their prescribed duty. He had learned 
that the superadded services would encroach upon the more appro* 
priate business of the scholar, or else the effort to be faithful in the 
two spheres, would endanger the physical system. The tone and 
vigor of his body and mind, suffered under the divided cares of his 
Middle and Senior years at the Seminary. He became despondent 
under their pressure. A dark veil was drawn between himself and 
his Saviour. He saw his own sins with unwonted vividness, and he 
trembled in view of them. For many weeks, he struggled and prayed 
and wept, without the least hope of his final salvation. He resided 
in what is now the office of our Treasurer, and were its walls to speak 
of all that has been endured within them, they would resound with 
many a plaintive groan which they have heard, amid the watches of 
the night, from that meek sufferer. There, when all his companions 
in study were locked in slumber, he was compelled to cry out, mild 
and genial as was his nature, “ Save me, O God ; for the waters are 
come in unto my soul. I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
ing ; I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. I 
am weary of my crying ; my throat is dried ; mine eyes fail while I 
wait for my God.” He did not speak of his griefs, as he never loved 
to expose his inner life, but they afterward gave a peculiar tinge to 
his aspect and mien. That look of self-abasement, those semitones 
of subdued grief, that retiring, shrinking attitude before strangers, 
that deferential treatment of other men known to be his inferiors, 
that quick sympathy with all who were unrighteously oppressed or 
despised, that promptness to relieve the sorrows of the poor and 
forsaken, these and such as these winning traits in our brother, were 
mementos of the sad discipline which he had undergone, while 
combining study with business. In some degree these traits were 
natural to him, but his inward affliction revealed while it purified 
his nature. One sentiment of penitence and self-distrust seems to 
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have formed his manners, and moulded the very features of his 
countenance. 

It was an interesting trait in the character of our friend, that he 
was hopeful in regard to himself in all his relations, except those of 
a probationer for eternity ; and even while mourning over his own 
religious prospects, he was enthusiastic in the service of other men. 
During the very months of his spiritual darkness, he wrote with 
buoyancy of hope for the Education Society, with which he was 
grieved to regard himself as altogether unfit to be connected. His 
labors were said by his fellow Secretary, Mr. Cornelius, to be “ indis- 
pensable for the Society.” Whenever he attempted to release him- 
self from them, he was assured by the Directors, that the cause of 
eleemosynary education would suffer without his counsels and perti- 
nacious diligence. At that period the Society was in the hey-day of 
its triumph. Our friend writes of sixty thousand dollars collected 
within two months, of eighty new beneficiaries received, and a hundred 
new applicants expected at a single quarterly meeting. He looks 
forward to the day when he shall be called to provide for two thou- 
sand scholars, destined to preach the word of life to two million souls. 
Mr. Cornelius, he writes, “ will not be satisfied till the Education 
Society has four thousand students under its patronage, and the Gos- 
pel of Christ is published unto the ends of the earth.” 

But the bounding spirit of Mr. Cornelius was soon transferred 
from the cause of ministerial education. In 1832 he died, and Mr. 
Edwards, inconsolable for his loss, wrote a careful memoir of him, in 
1833. The churches of our land had become involved in financial 
embarrassments, and the Society shared in the common disaster. 
Still, having loved that Society at the first, our brother, always con- 
stant in his attachments, loved it unto the end. He stood true to it 
and firm in its defence, when some of his friends forsook or assailed 
it And the last years of his life, when he needed cheerfulness and 
repose, were often harassed with anxiety for the cause which he be- 
lieved to be essential for the growth of our churches. He remained 
a Secretary of the Society until May, 1833. In 1850, he was chosen 
one of its Directors, and continued such until all his labors on earth 
ceased. 

It was as an Editor, as well as Secretary, that Mr. Edwards first 
made an impression upon the community at large. While in the 
tutorship at Amherst College, he had in part the editorial care of a 
weekly journal, called the New England Inquirer. He devoted about 
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one third of his time to the religions and poetical departments of that 
paper. He was afterwards occasionally employed in superintending 
the Boston Recorder. From the autumn of 1828 until the spring of 
1842, he retained his editorial connection with the Quarterly Register 
and Journal of the Americal Education Society. The plan of the 
work in its most important features was his, as was also the spirit in 
which it was conducted. He designed to make it a great store-house 
of facts for the present and future generations. It gave a new impulse 
to statistical inquiries in our land. It contains indispensable mate- 
rials for our future ecclesiastical history. Those elaborate descrip- 
tions and tabular views of the academies, colleges, professional schools, 
public libraries, eleemosynary associations in this country and in 
Europe; those historical and chronological narratives of parishes, 
states, kingdoms, sects, eminent men, philanthropic schemes ; those 
calm and trustworthy notices of our current literature ; those choice 
selections and chaste essays were, in great part, either prepared by 
himself, or at his suggestion, or revised by his discriminating eye. 
In his superintendence of those fourteen, and more especially of the 
first ten octavo volumes, so much more useful to others than the care 
of them could have been to himself, he had melancholy occasion to 
say, AHis in serviendo consumor. We cannot repress a sigh, when 
we read in his modest, familiar letters t “ I have spent six hours to- 
day in correcting one page of a proof-sheet and again : “ After the 
rest of the Sabbath, my wrist troubles me less, it having been some- 
what inflamed by the incessant writing of the last two or three weeks 
and still again, as early as 1835 : “ I have written eight hours to-day, 
— four sheets of literary notices. I feel something wrong in my side, 
I suppose on account of my position in writing." For all these toils 
in accumulating the materials for this Journal, he received no ade- 
quate recompense. They were, in great part, labors of love. 

While making his tours of observation among our colleges and 
theological schools, Mr. Edwards became satisfied that more effort 
must be made for the mental and moral culture of our pastors, as 
well as ministerial candidates. He desired to foster the continued in- 
terest of our clergy in all good learning, by opening an avenue through 
which they might communicate their thoughts to the world. It was 
partly for the purpose of calling out their hidden energies, that he 
established, in July, 1833, the American Quarterly Observer. He 
continued this periodical three years, when it was united with the 
Biblical Repository, which bad been during the four preceding years 
conducted by Prof. Robinson at Andover. He remained sole editor 
68 * 
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of these eombined periodicals, from January, 1835, to January, 1838. 
Six years after he withdrew from the Repository, he became the 
principal editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review; 
and, with the exception of two years, he had the chief care of this 
work from 1844 to 1852. In the year 1851, the Biblical Repository 
was transferred from New York to Andover, and united with the 
Bibliotheca Sacra; so that this veteran editor was entrusted the second 
time with that Review, which he had already done much to sustain 
and adorn. For twenty-three years he was employed in superin- 
tending our periodical literature ; and, with the aid of several asso- 
ciates, he has left thirty-one octavo volumes as the monuments of his 
enterprise and industry in this onerous department. What man, liv- 
ing or dead, has ever expended so much labor upon our higher Quar- 
terlies ? — A labor how severe ! and equally thankless. 

He combined facility of execution with great painstaking and care- 
fulness. He often compressed into a few brief sentences, the results 
of an extended and a prolonged research. In order to prepare him- 
self for writing two or three paragraphs on geology, he has been 
known to read an entire and elaborate treatise on that science. His 
industry surprised men ; for while he had two periodicals under his 
editorial care, he was often engaged in superintending the American 
reprints of English works. Besides attending to the proofsheets of 
his own Quarterlies, he would sometimes correct more than a hun- 
dred pages every week, of the proofsheets of other volumes, and 
would often compose for them prefatory or explanatory notes. And 
amid all the drudgery of these labors for the press, his rule was, 
never to let a day pass by, without refreshing his taste with the peru- 
sal of some lines from a favorite poet, such as Virgil or Spenser. 

It was his patriotic aim in his various periodicals, to encourage a 
national literature, to guard the reputation and elicit the talent of 
American authors, to lay the treasures of British, German and French 
learning at the feet of his own countrymen, and stimulate them in 
this way to a more vigorous and independent activity. His belief 
was, that the light of other nations would enkindle our own, and that 
we should become the more versatile, and even the more original, by 
the quickening influences of transatlantic mind. 

It was also his aim, especially in the Quarterly Observer, to com- 
bine the good men and true of all evangelical sects in one literary 
brotherhood, and to call forth their associated activity in aid of the 
great principles which were dear to them all. He therefore raised 
the Journal above sectarian influences, and concentrated upon it the 
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choice talent of varying parties. Ever was it his joy, to see the 
scattered rays of genius converge to one point. Some of his reviews 
were published amid the stir and the noise of ecclesiastical warfare ; 
bat how serene is the spirit of Christian science which beams forth 
from his pages ! Who would ever suspect, that those catholic words 
were written for partisans agitated with the polemics of theology, 
and clamorous, often, against the divine who stood aloof from their 
strife. He knew the temptation of reviewers to gratify an envious 
spirit, and to malign men, under the pretence of opposing error. It 
was no feeble effort of our friend, to save his journals from the very 
appearance of a morose, querulous temper, and to keep out those per* 
sonal or sectional jealousies, which are the most baneful of heresies. 
To all reckless critics he has taught a wise lesson. Of the numerous 
authors whom he has reviewed, has a single one ever accused him of 
an unfair, an unscholarlike, an ungentlemanly criticism ? Once when 
he received an article exposing the grossest literary blunders of a 
divine whose faith he disapproved, he refused to publish the article, 
for the mere purpose of checking the tendency to assail the character 
of men, in order to supplant their doctrines. Again, he was impor- 
tuned to make a display of the literary plagiarisms which had been 
detected in a theological opponent. But so sensitive was he to the 
evils of personal strife, especially among divines, that he spared his 
fbe at the risk of displeasing his friend. — I have used the word foe. 
I ought not to have used it. For the honor of our race, I would 
trust that he had no personal enemies ; and if he had, — Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they have done, — if he had per- 
sonal enemies, they would have been safe in his hand. Probably he 
never published a word against a man who had injured him. The 
reputation of others he looked upon as a sacred treasure. He studied 
that true dignity, which consists in sustaining a principle and forget- 
ting the persons of his antagonists. He had a passion for true and 
kindly words. Would God, that the mantle of this editor, as harm- 
less as he was wise, not less free from envy than from vanity, might 
fall upon every man who ventures upon the work, so hazardous to 
his own soul, of being a censor over his brethren ! 

It was another favorite aim of Mr. Edwards, in his various period- 
icals, to combine learning and taste with true religion. As he re- 
coiled from an unsanctitied literature, so he struggled for a higher 
good than unlettered pietism. He digged deep, that he might enrich 
his reviews with the costliest gems of beauty. His creed was, that a 
refined sensibility to the graceful and the noble gives ornament and 
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and aid to virtue. He shrunk from all coarse and vulgar criticisms, 
as out of harmony with the genius of the Gospel ; and he frowned 
upon every expression of irreverence and ungodliness, as at variance 
with the spirit of true philosophy. Hence his periodicals were wel- 
comed to libraries which had been wont to receive no books of cleri- 
cal aspect. He lamented, in his later years, that he had given so 
much of his time to our serial literature ; but he did not know how 
much he had achieved thereby, in liberalising the studies of good 
men, and in purifying the tastes of those who had previously no fellow- 
ship with the Gospel. Several features of his reviews have been 
copied not only by American, but also by European journals. He 
did not reflect, that he had found access to minds which would never 
have perused the more lengthened treatises of systematic theologians ; 
that he had insensibly stimulated authors to be more generous in their 
culture, more candid in their decisions, less flippant and unthoughtfhl 
in their words ; that he had breathed the spirit of the peaceful Gos- 
pel into the hearts of men more belligerent than wise. If his thirty- 
one octavo volumes of periodical literature had been superintended 
by a man of indelicate taste and of confined learning and litigious 
spirit, how disastrous would have been their influence upon the com- 
fort of godly and discreet men ! 

It was as a Philanthropist , that Mr. Edwards began his editorial 
course. He never would have withdrawn his mind from classical 
learning to the statistics of schools and charitable funds, had not the 
same bosom which glowed with the love of letters, been warmed with 
a still more active zeal for the welfare of men. Animating the pages 
of his Reviews, is found the liveliest sympathy for the feeble, the 
troubled, the ignorant, the perverse. In his zeal to conduct well the 
correspondence of the Education Society, he attended a writing echoed 
when he was thirty years old, for the sake of improving his chirog- 
raphy, which before was good enough. He became so deeply inter- 
ested in the culture of the young, that in 1832 and 1835 he published 
two school-books, The Eclectic Reader, and an Introduction to the 
Eclectic Reader ; both of them filled with the choicest selections from 
English and American literature, and both of them showing the fruits 
of his multifarious reading and delicate moral taste. He also pre- 
pared, but never printed, a series of questions on President Edwards’s 
History of Redemption, and designed them to be used in academies, 
as an aid to the recitation of that treatise. In 1832 he published his 
Biography of Self-taught Men, which was designed, as it was admi- 
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rably fitted, to wake up the dormant powers of the youth who are 
most tempted to neglect them. While residing in Boston, he was one 
ef the most enterprising members of Pine Street Church; he was 
enthusiastic in teaching its Sabbath School. He wrote and published, 
in 1835, for his own adult class, a small volume on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and he assisted in preparing several other books for Sab- 
bath School instruction. His labors for Amherst College, during its 
infantile sufferings, were earnest and faithful. In 1845, he was soli- 
cited to become President of the Institution. In 1848, he was chosen 
one of its Trustees, and he fatigued himself in care and toil for its 
Mbrary, at a time when his health demanded entire rest. He loved 
his country ; and while making the tour of Europe in 1846-7, he 
collected materials for a large (and it would have been a strikingly 
original) volume, which he was intending to publish, on the recipro- 
cal influences of the old world and the new, and the methods in which 
we may give as well as receive good, in our intercourse with trans- 
atlantic nations. It would have been an opportune treatise on moral 
intervention. 

Few persons have reflected more than he, on the Missionary enter- 
prise. For several months he examined the question, with an hon- 
est, self-sacrificing heart, whether it were his duty to spend his life, 
where he was entirely willing to spend it, among the heathen. He 
kept himself familiar with the details of missions established not only 
by the American Board, but by other Societies. In 1832, he pub- 
lished the Missionary Gazetteer, containing a succinct account of the 
various attempts made by all Christian sects to evangelize the world. 
With the hope of deepening the public sympathy for the heathen, he 
edited in 1831 the Life of Henry Martyn, prefixed to it an Introduc- 
tory Essay, and appended to it a series of notes, compiled, as the 
essay was written, after a most extensive research. The character 
of Henry Martyn was ever dear to him. He resembled that beloved 
man, in the refinement and generousness of his philanthropy. 

From the beginning to the end of his public life, he labored for the 
African race. The first pamphlet which he ever printed was a plea 
for the slave. While he was pursuing his theological studies, he 
heard that a colored youth bad come hither to enjoy the privileges 
of the seminary. Some of his fellow-students had an instinctive reluc- 
tance to be in company with the stranger, but our self-denying friend, 
sensitive as he was to the ridicule of men, shrinking from all appear- 
ance of eccentricity, scrupulous in his regard to all the rules of neat- 
ness and refinement and seemliness, invited the sable youth. to reside 
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in the same room with him. For several weeks this man, so digni- 
fied, so delicate in his sensibilities, studied at the same table with the 
poor African. This was the man ! What would he not do for his 
degraded fellow-sinners ! Like his great Exemplar, he chose to suf- 
fer with and for the publican, rather than to sit in the halls of kings. 
In 1835, he aided in forming the American Union for the Relief and 
Improvement of the Colored Race. He was among the most zealops 
and persevering of all the members of this society. He wrote, pub- 
lished, lectured, and gave liberally, too liberally, in its behalf. His 
great aim was to elevate that race, so as to make it respected, instead 
of merely pitied. For twenty-six years, he was an unwavering friend 
of the Colonization Society, in its reverses as well as in its triumphs. 
He prayed for it. He toiled for it. He meditated plans for it He 
suffered for it He was willing to suffer more. The Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Colonization Society writes : “ I do not know how 
this society could have been kept alive, for two or three of its first 
years, but for the aid of Mr. Edwards.” He was one of its ^oard of 
Managers, from its foundation in 1841, until 1845, and was one of its 
Vice Presidents during the last seven years of his life. No man had 
a more intense aversion than he, to the system of slavery. He had 
seen its evils. He had felt them. He bore his last pain among them. 
He sighed at the very thought of an innocent man in chains. His 
spirit was burdened within him, by every new wrong inflicted on a 
race already bleeding. In his very make, he was a lover of freedom. 
By his dearest instincts, he recoiled from every form of injustice and 
harshness. But he restrained the expression of his feelings, when- 
ever the expression seemed to threaten harm. He guarded his tongue 
with bit and bridle, wherever he feared that his warm sensibilities 
would rush out in words tending to irritate more than reform his 
opposers. And as he disciplined himself to be meek and forbearing 
toward the friends of slavery, so he fostered a patient spirit toward 
those of its enemies who passed the bounds of what he deemed a safe 
discretion. He knew, in the depths of his soul, how to sympathize 
with their abhorrence of the unrighteous bondage, but he knew that 
undiscriminating rebuke might aggravate the ills which it was in- 
tended to heal, and he studied on this subject, more than almost any 
other, to adopt wise as well as efficient methods for removing the 
evil under which he groaned. 

The whole truth is, that our brother loved man as man ; and noth- 
ing that touched the welfare of one of the least among his fellow- 
sufferers, was alien from him. Not a few of us can remember how 
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he spoke, — it was in the strains of a second Cowper, — when the 
Choctaws and Cherokees were compelled to leave the graves of their 
fathers ; how he sighed, as if he had been personally bereaved, at the 
ravages of the Seminole war ; how indignantly, — for his gentle spirit 
would rouse itself at fitting times, — he spoke in this pulpit, against 
the British invasion of China ; how deeply and personally grieved 
he ever felt at the reports of disasters by land or sea ; how carefully 
he studied to assuage the griefs or fears of the widow and the orphan ; 
how faithfully he taught German to a servant in his house ; how 
thoughtful he was to search out the sick student, to provide raiment 
for the young men who were poorly clad, and to take such as were 
desponding to his own home, and attend to their good cheer. So did 
he live, — and how rare for a man to live so, that we feel even now 
the rich meaning of the sentence which will one day be uttered be- 
fore him : “ I was an hungred and ye gave me meat ; thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink ; sick, and ye visited me ; in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” 

As a Preacher, Mr. Edwards next appeared before the churches. 
During his first Senior term at Andover, he writes to his father: 
“ Our class will, I suppose, preach in vacation. I think I shall not. 
I cannot do it conscientiously, and no one would advise me to do it 
against my conscience.” Again he writes : “As I am borne on to- 
wards the Christian ministry, I shrink back almost with terror. It 
sometimes seems to me, that I shall be upheld till I reach the sum- 
mit, only to fall the lower.” Still again : “ My heart and my con- 
science fail, when I look forward to such a work [as the ministerial]. 
If I take it upon me, I do not know but that it will be said : Better 
for that man if he had not been born.” 

Under the inspiriting influence of Mr. Cornelius, however, our 
friend was persuaded in 1831 to enter the pulpit. He often regretted 
afterward, that he had ever done so. “ It is,” he writes, u a dreadful 
thought to me, very often, that God is more displeased with me for 
my prayers than for anything else ; they are so heartless and hypo- 
critical.” 

His excessive diffidence in the pulpit arose, not altogether from 
his severe introspection of his own heart, but in some degree also, 
from his want of certain gifts for public address. His voice was not 
commanding ; his gestures were not graceful ; his attitudes not easy. 
He was near-sighted, and compelled to lean his head over and near' 
his manuscript* Still, in a small house, or before a learned audience, 
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his outward manner, though wanting in some of the graces, was 
singularly winning. Few men in this Chapel have ever equalled 
him, in holding their auditory spell-bound. He spoke with a cautious 
accent and a guarded emphasis, which betokened the selectness of his ' 
thoughts. He recited passages from the Bible, with such a glowing 
countenance and marked inflection, as gave a living commentary on 
the text. There was frequently a plaintiveness in his tones, that 
harmonized well with the sentiment breathed forth in them. Some 
of his attitudes in the pulpit would furnish a sculptor with a good 
model of self-distrust and self-abasement. In his lowly way, he ex- 
pressed a reverence and an awe of God, which must have come from 
a heart broken under a sense of guilt. When he raised his frame 
from its inclined position over his manuscript, and when for a moment 
he stood erect and gazed so honestly and earnestly at his hearers, 
he drew them to him as to a friend in whom they might confide, and 
whose sympathies were ever with his Redeemer and with all good 
men. Then there was a classic purity in his style, which fascinated 
the hearers who were trained to discern it. Then there were the 
terse, sententious, apotkegmatic utterances, which startled and de- 
lighted the men who were able to understand them. He did not 
care so much about the logical form of his discourses, as about their 
inmost heart. They were free from common-places; and had a 
luxuriance of thought and feeling, which reminded one of frees with 
their branches bending and breaking under their fruit. They were 
not so remarkable for an obvious unity, as for a pathos that swelled 
through them, or a vein of sentiment original, delicate, graceful, 
intangible, enchanting. Our brother had the artlessness of George 
Herbert, whom he loved so tenderly. His simple-hearted suggestions 
reminded one of the “ meek Walton,” to whom he had a rare likeness. 
Where he was known, he gained the ear of his auditors by their 
reverence for his general character, so congruous with the preacher’s 
calling, and also by their sympathy with his interest in all parts of 
Divine worship. They perceived his studious care in selecting and 
in reading the hymns, or rather the psalms, which were his favorite 
lyrics. He sometimes was so earnest as to specify the tunes in which 
his select stanzas were to be sung. He had formed the plan of col- 
lecting and publishing two or three hundred of the most qxquisite 
songs of Zion, for those worshippers who loved to offer praise in rich 
words full of choice sentiment. 

One might infer from the native sweetness of his temper, that he 
would be refined in his treatment of men who had no spiritual interest 
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in the truths which he dispensed. While a theological student he 
writes : “ I would preach the law in all its strictness and spirituality, 
and terrible denunciations, but only to lead men to fly to the city of 
refuge and after noticing a volume of sermons which had begun to 
receive the applause of his brethren, he says : “ I cannot help think- 
ing that there is an unfeeling and vindictive spirit in these discourses. 
If I am not mistaken, they will drive the sinner to rage and mutiny, 
sooner than to self-condemnation. By these sermons, I should think 
their author lived when Agag and Ahitophel, Ahab and Jezebel 
were enemies to the church, rather than under the Gospel of mercy." 

He was of so contemplative a habit, and his general intercourse 
with men was so courteous and deferential, that he was less inclined 
to make a direct and impetuous onset upon the feelings, than to pre- 
sent before them a faithful and vivid delineation of biblical truth. 
Here, as elsewhere, his private character disclosed itself in his public 
labors. He was pungent and severe and uncompromising in bis ap- 
plication of the law to himself, but he deemed it wise to address other 
men in a general rather than personal, in an instructive rather than 
hortatory way. He may have been too exclusive in his preference 
for the didactic style ; but it was a preference founded on mature 
consideration. Long before he entered the pulpit, he wrote : “ You 
must have noticed, that truth presented in an indirect manner is more 
touching than when presented in the way of direct assertion and ad- 
vice. For instance, it has a much more powerful effect in exciting 
me to duty, to hear a preacher describe particularly the love of Christ, 
giving minute instances of it, than to exhort me to awake, or to pre- 
sent to me the most pointed appeals. When I was living in entire 
forgetfulness of God, I was not half so much convinced of the reality 
of religion by the pathetic exhortations in the letters of my friends, 
as from some occasional and altogether incidental remarks of my 
father. It seems to me, here is a field for doing good that is in a 
great measure unexplored. In writing a letter to an unconverted 
friend, it seems to me that it will be much more effectual, as a gene- 
ral thing, to present two or three real instances of the value of reli- 
gion or the evils of wanting it, and to let him make the • inference, 
than to warn or exhort. Also, when in company of a promiscuous 
kind, a Christian can relate an incident, or make a passing remark, 
more deep and lasting in its effects than a formal conversation. If 
I am ever permitted to preach, I think I shall take this course as the 
general one." 

The most conspicuous feature in the sermons of our friend, was 
Voli IX* No. 36. 69 
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the tenderness of sensibility which they developed in regard to the 
redemptive system. His tones of voice, his expression of counte- 
nance, the arrangement of his words, all changed as soon as he 
touched this theme. He felt, as few men have ever felt, the worth 
and power of that grace by which the sensitive conscience is eased 
of its pains. The waves of trouble flowing from a sense of guilt had 
rolled over him, and he had found a shelter behind the rock that was 
higher than he. He had heard the deep call unto the deep, and his 
soul would have been swallowed up amid the surges that threatened 
him, had not the voice of his Redeemer cried to the waves : u Peace, 
be still.” His discourses were a sign of his breathing a higher and 
purer atmosphere than that of the world ; of his intense personal sym- 
pathy with the Man of Sorrows ; of his living in Christ, while Christ 
abode in him ; of his being himself offended with all that could dis- 
please the Head of the church, as our sympathizing Head is offended 
with all that disturbs the peace of his members, even of the little ones 
that abide in Him. 

And if our friend may be thus described as a preacher, how shall we 
speak of him as a hearer of the Gospel ? He seemed to keep up an 
incessant dialogue with the minister to whom he listened. Was there 
ever a man who expressed a livelier sympathy with the truths which 
he heard ? He could not endure to sit in the vicinity of hearers, who 
did not feel as he felt toward the preacher. He has been seen to leave 
his appropriate seat among his companions in middle life, who, as he 
feared, would dislike a sermon from which he anticipated pleasure, 
and to take a seat among young men, who, as he foresaw, would share 
in his delight. A few years ago, in attempting to recapitulate the 
substance of a discourse which he had recently heard, on the riches 
of atoning love, his emotions checked his utterance, and he could not 
proceed in rehearsing even the schedule of the sermon. Such in- 
stances were common in his life. Have not all his friends discerned 
the smile playing on his lips, at the gracious words which came from 
the pulpit ; or the tear which suffused his eye at every tender senti- 
ment which was uttered ; or the frown and hanging head which be- 
tokened that he had heard a phrase tending to dishonor his Maker ; or 
the turning of his countenance this way and that way, to catch the 
sympathies which seemed to be floating around him? And who, 
that has ever seen the light and shade of sentiment thus alternating 
over his visage and attitude, has not felt that a spirit so delicate and 
sensitive was not formed for a lengthened sojourn in a tabernacle of 
flesh and blood ? It is a sad reminiscence, that during the last two 
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years of his worship in this Chapel, he has perhaps never heard an 
allusion to the grave and to bereavement, without casting a pitiful 
eye to those who might soon be clothed in weeds at the side of his 
own burial-place. 

Immediately after leaving the Theological Seminary, Mr. Edwards 
removed from Andover to Boston, and remained in that metropolis 
from the autumn of 1880 until the spring of 1886. He then trans- 
ferred his residence to Andover, and in the autumn of 1837 was 
appointed Professor of the Hebrew language in the Seminary. At 
the resignation of Mr. Stuart, he was elected, in 1848, to the chair 
of Biblical Literature, which devolved upon him instruction in the 
Greek as well as the Hebrew Bible. As a biblical teacher, he spent 
the last fifteen years, the most valuable period of his life. As a 
Biblical Teacher, therefore, he deserves to be noticed at this time. 

We are first reminded of the great labor which he spent upon the 
sacred text, and of his exertions to qualify himself for teaching it. 
His earliest studies were biblical. He had read the Bible through 
seven times, and all of Dr. Scott’s Notes twice, before he was eleven 
years old. He began the Hebrew language at the age of twenty- 
two, and pursued it regularly, almost daily, as long as he lived. 
He had studied the old Saxon tongue, chiefly for the purpose of 
being able to appreciate more correctly the merits of our English 
Bible. Through life it was his rule, to peruse no book which would 
impair his taste for the sacred volume. During his editorial career, 
he had corrected proofsheets of Hebrew and also of Greek works 
then in press, and had submitted to this drudgery, — alas ! how much 
of literary drudgery did he not perform ! — for the sake of familiar- 
izing himself with the minutiae of the sacred languages. In order 
to gain a more thorough mastery of the Hebrew idioms, he began, in 
1839, the study of the Arabic, and in subsequent years, the study of 
other cognate languages. If we will but examine his essays in the 
Reviews which he edited, and the volumes which he was engaged in 
publishing during the last fifteen years, we shall see that they all 
indicate his design (for he was eminent for acting on a plan matured 
with forethought), to qualify himself more and more for expounding 
the original Scriptures. Thus, in 1839, he aided in translating a 
volume of Selections from German Literature; and his chief- design 
in preparing this work was, to familiarize himself with the German 
tongue, that key to the biblical literature of the world, that instru- 
mental tongue without which no one, at the present day, will be an 
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adept in sacred learning. In 1848, he united with Professors Sears 
and Felton in publishing the “ Classical Studies.” But his ultimate 
aim in this work was. to imbibe more deeply the spirit of the old 
Greek and Roman authors, to refine his taste for elegant letters, and 
thus to fit himself for worthier comments on the inspired page. He 
was associated, in 1844, with Mr. Samuel H. Taylor, in translating 
the larger Greek Grammar of Dr. Kuhner. He deemed this a wise 
discipline for acquiring a minute acquaintance with the structure and 
genius of the Greek language, and for capacitating himself thereby 
to examine the New Testament more profoundly. All these studies 
he made tributary to his one comprehensive aim. They were not 
miscellaneous in the sense of planless, but were the wide-reaching 
efforts of an enterprising, concentrative mind. 

And when, in 1846 and 1847, he made the tour of Europe for his 
health, he did not forget his one idea. He revelled amid the trea- 
sures of the Bodleian Library, and the Royal Library at Paris ; he 
sat as a learner at the feet of Montgomery, Wordsworth, Chalmers, 
Messofanti, Neander, the Geological Society of London and the 
Oriental Society of Prussia, and he bore away from all these scenes 
new helps for his own comprehensive science. He gleaned illustra- 
tions of Divine truth, like Alpine flowers, along the borders of the 
Mer de Glace, and by the banks of “ the troubled Arve,” and at the 
foot of the Jungfrau. He drew pencil sketches of the battle-field at 
Waterloo, of Niebuhr’s monument at Bonn, and of the cemetery 
where he surmised that he may have found the burial-place of John 
Calvin. He analyzed the causes of the impression made by the 
Rhine and the valley of Chamouni. He wrote tasteful criticisms on 
the works of Salvator Rosa, Correggio, Titian, Murillo, Vandyke, 
Canova, Thorwaldsen ; he trembled before the Transfiguration by 
Raphael, and the Last Judgment by Michael Angelo; he was re- 
freshed with the Italian music, u unwinding the very soul of har- 
mony;” he stood entranced before the colonnades and under the 
dome of St. Peter’s, and on the walls of the Colosseum by moonlight, 
and amid the statues of the Vatican by torchlight, and on the roof of 
the St. John Lateran at sunset, u where,” he says, “I beheld a pros- 
pect such as probably earth cannot elsewhere furnish ;” he walked the 
Appian way, exclaiming : u On this identical road, — the old pave- 
ments now existing in many places, — on these fields, over these 
hills, down these rivers and bays, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Marius 
and other distinguished Romans, walked, or wandered, or sailed. 
Here, also, apostles and martyrs once journeyed, or were led to their 
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scene of suffering. Over a part of this very road, there is no doubt 
that Paul travelled, when be went bound to Rome.” He wrote 
sketches of all these scenes ; and in such a style as proves his inten- 
tion to regale bis own mind with the remembrance of them, to adorn 
his lectures with descriptions of them, to enrich his commentaries 
with the images and the suggestions, which his chaste fancy had 
drawn from them. But, alas !* all these fragments of thought now 
sleep, like the broken statues of the Parthenon, and where is the 
power of genius that can restore the full meaning of these lines, and 
call back their lost charms ! Where is that more than Promethean 
fire, that can their light relume ! 

The assiduity of Mr. Edwards in exploring so many sources of 
knowledge, enabled him to impart various instruction in a chaste, 
elegant style. His editorial labors had required of him a multifarious 
reading, and still had disciplined him to be scrupulously exact. In- 
deed, some have supposed him to be a mere sharp-sighted, punctilious, 
painstaking, wary chronicler of facts. His moral principles, also, 
made him correct in bis studies. It was one of his favorite maxims, 
that a rigidly honest heart exerts a reflex influence upon the mental 
habits. In his conversation he cherished a delicate regard to truth, 
so that he might be incited to new carefulness in his professional 
inquiries ; and as he was exact in his life, in order to become the 
more exact in his study, so he was cautious as a scholar, in order to 
become the more exemplary in his life. His dress, room, manners, 
evinced his love of neatness, and his taste for just thought and fit 
words. Writing far more than the majority of scholars, he still wrote 
with a degree of painstaking, which men who do not sympathize with 
his love for the precise truth, would think unworthy of him. He 
conformed to the principle, which he has often reiterated, that “ after 
all which may be said respecting unstudied nature, the outbreaking 
of natural eloquence, the happy disregard of rule and formality, of 
which we so frequently hear, it is yet refreshing and instructive be- 
yond expression, to listen to well-composed sentences, which have 
been subjected to the revision of a severely disciplined mind.” 1 His 
style became so well-adjusted, so affluent in thought, that Professor 
Stuart pronounced it to be “just about perfect for a commentary.” 
But with all his nice care, he combined a singular beauty. His fine 
taste for nature and art, gave every day the most promising first- 
fruits of a rich harvest, to be gleaned from his future labors. Other 
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men have broken up (he fallow ground and have levelled the waste 
places, and have fought with beasts at Ephesus ; but our friend had 
a rare fondness and an almost instinctive aptitude for detecting the 
latent beauties of the Bible, for setting in a good light its numberless 
minor graces, for clothing its loftier thoughts with their own befitting 
majesty. Here was to have been his excelling power as a commen- 
tator. His biblical notes are now like a garden of fruits just budding 
into life. His classes hung upon his words uttered with a lowly 
accent, and will now labor to fill out the etchings which were drawn 
for them by his breathing pencil. He had not the masculine tones, 
the strong, impetuous, overpowering utterance of Mr. Stuart ; he did 
not compel the attention of the indolent, and force men to hear when 
they would forbear ; but he insinuated his thought into the love of his 
pupils, and he wound their affections around him with silken bands. 

He had another excellence as a teacher. It was his sympathy 
with the truths and characters delineated in the Bible. He was, 
indeed, familiar with the geography and archaeology of the Scrip- 
tures. He could have threaded his way through the lanes of Jeru- 
salem, as easily as through the streets of Boston, and he did not know 
the windings of the roads in his own New England, better than he knew 
the paths along the hills and valleys of Judaea. But he was not so 
eminent for his knowledge of the outward circumstances in which the 
patriarchs, prophets and apostles lived, as for his cordial fellowship 
with their inmost life. His home was in the heart of the sacred pen- 
men, amid their tenderest sentiments. He brought the enthusiasm of 
a poet to the study of the volume, so large a part of which is written in 
poetry. Abraham was a father to him, as to the faithful of old. He 
looked up to Moses with a reverence like that of the ancient tribes, 
lie lingered over the Psalms of David, as if he could never let them 
pass out of his sight. When he perused them in course for the last 
lime at family prayer, he could “not afford to read many verses on 
any single day they were so precious that he dreaded to.reach the 
end ; and the few lines which he regaled himself with in the morn- 
ing, were his refreshment until the glad return of his hour for house- 
hold devotion. Few men had ever a clearer insight into the book of 
Job than he, or a deeper sympathy with the emotions that swelled the 
bosom of the old patriarch. And, had he lived to finish the commen- 
taries which he had begun on this book and on the book of the Psalms, 
he would have uncovered new gems of sentiment, and bequeathed un- 
told treasures to a late posterity. Not his lips only, but his entire 
frame would sometimes quiver with feeling, as he explained before his 
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pupils a sentiment of the old prophets. Were it not for his reverence 
for the inspired penmen, we should say that he had a fellow-feeling 
with them, and this quickened hb eye to discern the shades of ex- 
pression too faint for the notice of cold, verbal critics. He felt the 
philosophy which lies hidden under the poetic forms of the Bible. 
His taste for the inspired beauties was like a magnet attracting them 
to itself. To him the sacred words were written in illuminated letters. 
He enjoyed the delicate graces imperceptible to heartless inquirers. 
Hb was an elect mind. 

The merits of a teacher do not lie entirely in his general character. 
He needs a particular interest in the school which he instructs. 
While a tutor in Amherst College, Mr. Edwards identified himself 
with it. During the fifteen years of his residence at Andover, he 
loved this Seminary with an intenseness which wasted hb frame. It 
was his terrestrial Zion. His joy was to go round about her, telling 
her towers and marking well her bulwarks. Before her gates he 
scattered the flowers of his various learning, and at her altars, with 
a grateful heart, he threw down the laurels with which a world had 
crowned him. No arrow that was hurled at her could ever reach 
her, without first passing through his own soul. He will not be re- 
membered here as fully as he would have been, if a mysterious Provi- 
dence had not broken him off from his labors. But bis memory will 
wave before distant generations of students, as the memory of that 
disciple whom Jesus loved. They will walk with a tender interest 
around the classic stone that is to mark his resting place. They will 
write and speak of the star that rose mildly in the east, and attracted 
the gaze of distant observers, and men were turning their glasses to 
it, and watching its upward progress, when it vanished out of their 
sight. 

Shall 1 speak of our friend as a Theologian ? I have hesitated 
long, befo/e consenting to associate his name with a word which has 
come to be regarded as a symbol for wrangling and logomachy ; for 
dry, fruitless theories, marring the simplicity of the Gospel, confusing, 
and therefore exasperating the very men who strive for them. Hb 
soul turned away from ecclesiastical pugilism. He never descended 
into the ambitious and envious quarrel about the shibboleths of a 
party. He never soiled his white raiment in those contests for per- 
sonal or sectional preeminence, which have been so often waged over 
the interminable jargon of scholastic metaphysics, misnamed divinity. 
Men have not been wont to speak of him as a theologian. They 
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have called him a student of the Bible. They have talked about him 
as a pure-minded inquirer for the truth. They have termed him an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. They have spoken of him as 
that disciple whom Jesus loved. But as a technical theologian he has 
been named so seldom, that perhaps I shall disturb the sacred asso- 
ciations that cluster around his memory, if I allude to him in this 
sphere of his labor. 

But he was a theologian, in the best sense of that abused word. 
He was versed in the science of the great God, and this science is 
theology, and it is the noblest of all sciences. He was a divine. As 
a logician, he may have had no signal preeminence, although he was 
familiar with the books and the rules of dialectics, nor did he under- 
value them. When he left his home for the last time, he took with 
him the Fort Royal Logic, for his entertainment amid the scenes 
where he was to close his studies on earth. But he was a biblical, 
if not peculiarly a logical divine. He explained the Scriptures ac- 
cording to the canons of a sound, strong, plain common-sense. He 
was remarkable for his cautious, discreet, circumspect analysis of the 
text, his patient waiting before he made up a judgment, his humble 
inquiry, — and the good Spirit promises to show the truth to a lowly 
seeker, — his readiness to discern and to shun the absurdities, which 
a spurious logic derives from the letter, rather than from the mean- 
ing of the inspired words. He had the rare merit of taking his faith 
from the general import of the Bible, rather than from a few of its 
detached, “ picked phrases/' He had a large comprehension of its 
main scope, and he watched it6 decided drift, and was candid, — for 
he prized candor as among the chief, and perhaps the very hardest 
of a scholar’s virtues, — and was conscientious, — it was indeed his 
daily prayer that he might have a pure, sensitive conscience, — in 
treating the Bible as a consistent whole, instead of seizing at a few 
of its terms, and wresting them from their adjuncts, and despoiling 
them of their simple, wholesome sense. It was the distinction of his 
creed, as he affirmed it to be the glory of Protestantism, that “ it has 
no favorite chapter and verses ; it stands or falls on the spirit of the 
entire volume, on the widest induction of particulars, on the consen- 
taneous support of all the sacred writers, and of all which they de- 
clare. It pretends to no darling Apostle, to no artfully culled sym- 
bols ; it shrinks from no argument, is afraid of no catechizing, never 
arrays faith against reason, and relies ” on a broad, common-sense 
interpretation of the Bible. 1 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. V. p. 621. 
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As our friend was a biblical, so was be a practical divine. It was 
common to speak of him as an intellectual man. He was such, but 
a man of feeling, likewise. He was led into the truth by his expe- 
rience of its power. He did reason concerning it, but with the help 
of his instincts and his Christian sympathies. He did not learn the 
native character of man by abstruse inference, or by observation of 
his neighbors ; but while he confesses his unfitness “ for standing at 
the door and introducing others to the momentous work of preaching 
the Gospel," he adds : “ Of whatever else I am ignorant, I do most 
fully believe the utter and enormous depravity of the human heart, 
and the absolute necessity of Almighty grace to subdue it ; and what- 
ever else I neglect to preach, if ever I am permitted to preach, I 
shall endeavor not to neglect Jesus Christ and him crucified." The 
divinity of the Saviour, also, he did not learn from a merely gram- 
matical comment on the letter of the Bible ; but his own deep grief 
gave emphasis to that letter, and he interrupts his expressions of de- 
spair in himself, by exclaiming : “ If there is one ray of hope, which 
ever visits the darkness of my soul, it is when I think of the Saviour 
as Almighty, and ever present to hear and to help." 

Having learned the truth in this impressive way, it was natural 
that he should be a kind-hearted, generous divine. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance come of a spirit that knows not its own frailty. Those 
great facts of the evangelical scheme, which are made so prominent 
and so lovely in the Divine word as to draw all men unto them, he 
prized as the substance of the Gospel. And if men believed those 
great facts with the heart and from the heart, he bore their philoso- 
phical errors with a serene indulgence. Was he too catholic? That 
were an ungracious criticism, — but he was more liberal and kindly 
in bis estimate of others, more lenient toward their mistakes, and 
more hopeful of their improvement, than any man whom I have ever 
known in our uneasy and uncomfortable race. He felt that he had 
enough to do in mourning over his own foibles, without wasting his 
probation in exposing the faults of his fellow-men. How sadly shall 
we need his mild counsels, when we gird on our armor and go out to 
meet a challenge of the Philistines. How sorrowful shall we be, 
when we come back from the dust and clamor of the warfare, that 
we shall no more be greeted by his words of peace and sweet charity. 
Were there ten such men as he among our divines, then would the 
churches have rest. 

Let it not be inferred that, because he was tolerant of unessential 
error, he therefore had no fixed belief in unessential truth. He had 
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his predilections for one sect, unworthy as this assertion may sound 
of his expansive sympathies. He delighted to reflect on himself as 
belonging to the same church with Clement and Jerome and Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom and Bernard, and Pascal and Fenelon, and Lu- 
ther and Zinzendorf, and Leighton and Heber, and John Foster and 
Robert Hall, and Whitefield and the Wesleys ; and he loved his own 
denomination, because it fitted him to fraternize with all good men 
and to call them all his own. He was among the very straitest and 
most unyielding of his sect, — if I may use that sharp and narrow 
word, — because its genius is, to leave the inquirer free and untram- 
melled ; and still, among his most cherished authors were such men 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, — the very men who had the strongest 
repugnance to some of his own ecclesiastical partialities. Men think 
of him, and should think of him, as a large-hearted Christian, and 
may dislike to have him styled a Calvinist, rather than a Lutheran. 
I should not render him entire justice, if I should insinuate that he 
loved to make the severer features of Calvinism prominent in his in- 
tercourse with men. Still, in a peculiar degree, his life developed the 
true spirit of a Calvinistic divine ; not the spirit which has been com- 
monly ascribed to the admirers of the Genevan creed ; not the spirit 
which has been always harbored by them ; but the spirit which is fos- 
tered by the reasonable and biblical expositions of that sublime faith. 
He looked up to Jehovah as a Sovereign, and trembled before him. 
He would not boast, nor be egotistical ; for all his powers and attain- 
ments he traced up to the everlasting decree, to the love which planned 
them before the foundation of the world. He stood with awe at the 
foot of the throne, which, resting on its own strength, is firm, change- 
less, unmovable. He repeated with marked reverence the name of 
the great “ I Am.” He walked softly before the Monarch who elects 
one and abandons another. In the near prospect of seeing the Arbi- 
ter of his destinies face to face, he paused, and was thoughtful, and 
bowed his head, and his words were few. He was not dogmatical, — 
how could he be, if he valued his creed ? — for he knew the littleness 
of his powers, and counted himself to have no more than an insect’b 
eye, and to be shut up to the vision of a mere, small surface ; and 
can such a man utter assuming and presumptuous and overbearing 
words? He did not calumniate his brethren — could he do so, if he 
fostered a hearty trust in the doctrines which he professed? — for he 
had learned his own vileness, as well as that of his fellow-men, and 
he felt that both he and they deserved alike to be driven from before 
the Lord, as grains of chaff ; — that instead of upbraiding his eom- 
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pan ions in evil, be should beg, from his place in the dust : “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” He knew and he felt, that his heart was 
searched by the Ruler who killeth and who maketh alive, and that 
he was under the dominion of a Monarch who giveth no account of 
his matters to his servants, “ nor borrows leave to be and with these 
thoughts of his Judge, he was humble, and subdued, and still ; he 
went to his grave, meditative and penitent, nor did he strive nor cry, 
nor was bis voice heard in the streets ; — and this is the true spirit 
of a C&lvinistic divine. 

The honor which we pay to our friend is a peculiar one ; for his 
excellence was more conspicuous in his private than in his public 
life. As a Scholar , he gained the profbundest respect from those 
who saw him in his every day walks. By the fact that he wrote or 
edited, alone or with coadjutors, forty-three volumes, and several 
pamphlets, the world have known that he was industrious. But the 
exposed fabric is often less interesting, than the secret machinery 
with which it was wrought. When we inspect the private habits of 
this student by nature, we see him absorbed in thought as he moves 
along the road-side, and he does not notice his most intimate com- 
panions, who may chance to meet him ; or we see him on a journey 
m his chaise, and he is reading Wordsworth’s Excursion aloud to 
the friend at his side ; or we see him at his family repasts, holding a 
conversation or a recitation in German or French or Latin ; and all 
this is not a labor but a pleasure, and it is all smoothed with bis 
quiet humor. His delight was in books. When he needed relaxa- 
tion, be would change the topics or the order of study, but study was 
like his breath itself, a vital function. After the labors of the day 
were closed, he appeared as ready as in the morning, to begin a new 
toil. In the time of his firm health, he seemed untiring. He was 
the scholar everywhere. Even his home-bred associations were with 
literary themes. He purchased a half-acre of land adjoining his 
house, partly for the sake of getting possession of an aged oak tree 
that grew on the land ; for he had long desired to own such a tree j 
for the oaken wreath is rich with the memories of the old Greek and 
the Roman ; and angels of the Lord came and sat under the oak, in 
the days of that Covenant People whom our brother loved; and 
many an elegiac sermon did he hope to write, under the shade of that 
venerable wood. 

As he was a man of multifarious reading, some might infer, that 
he did not keep himself familiar with the few select, standard authore. 
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and that he lost in definiteness as much as he gained in comprehen- 
sion. But he never allowed a ye ar to pass, without disciplining his 
mind on the works of Pascal, Bishop Butler, John Foster and Robert 
Hall. He had the virtues of a man of one book. The poems of 
Homer he often carried with him in his pocket for his refreshment 
as he stopped by the wayside. When the near approach of death 
had taken away his power to read the volumes which he had carried 
from this place to his distant sick-room, and he had slowly consented 
to send back the volumes to their old shelves, he requested that his 
Homer might be spared him ; for he still hoped to enliven some of 
his lingering hours with the winged words of his chosen bard. Be- 
cause he was a man of books, it might he surmised that he took only 
a stinted interest in the scenes of daily life. But he always seemed 
to have the latest news from the German Diet and the British Par- 
liament, and our National Congress and State Legislature, and our 
metropolis, and our tranquil village. The question has been often 
put by one class of his admirers : When does he find any time for the 
studies which we know that be pursues ? and by another class : When 
does he find any time for the general intelligence which we see that 
he amasses ? He was a man of quick and strong memory ; and the 
adage is, that such a man fails in judgment; but perhaps our friend 
enjoyed a better name for his accurate judgment, than for his capa- 
cious memory, even. He had a passion for statistics, and a plain 
critic, who had wearied himself over some of the tables in the Quar- 
terly Register, pronounced its editor to be “ without a particle of 
imagination.'’ But to those who knew his love for the Greek poets, 
his reverence for their genius, his sympathy with their tenderest ex- 
pressions, it seemed amazing that he could ever have found a plea- 
sure in accumulating the driest details of local history. He was a 
Grecian, not only in his love of the beautiful, but also in his self- 
control ; yet by no means did he always attune his life to the Dorian 
mood. He wept over the pages of the tragedy ; he lost his sleep 
over those historical realities which are often more harrowing than 
fiction. He was catholic toward the literary parties which differed 
from him ; yet he felt a personal union with his favorite authors, 
and a tear would often suffuse his eye when he listened to ungene* 
rous criticisms upon Plato or Socrates. He felt such criticisms, as if 
made upon himself. 

A living enthusiasm for good letters was the soul of his literary 
enterprise. “ I feel sometimes an unaccountable desire,” he writes 
in one of his youthful epistles, “ to accomplish some things Which 
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man has not attained ; jet I consider it right to strive after a perfec- 
tion in literary pursuits, which is probably beyond my reach ; ” — 
this was the high aim ever animating and exalting his mind. It 
made him a man of progress. It gave him a fixed purpose, in re- 
liance on Heaven, to go on improving to his grave. He strove to 
perpetuate in his mind the fresh sympathies and aspirations of youth. 
He continued, even in his last hours, to cherish his early desire of 
conferring u great and endless blessings” on the learned world. The 
power of his character lay, somewhat, in these noble contrasts of en- 
thusiasm and discretion, delicate sensibility and sterling sense, lofty 
enterprise and meek wisdom. 

As a Christian, he was more admirable than as a scholar. Hfe 
religious feeling was mirrored forth in his literary essays. His life 
was a rich lesson, as it illustrated the power of Christian principle 
over the constitutional sensibilities. He was by nature so gentle, 
that he would sometimes be taken for a timid man ; but when a re- 
ligious interest was assailed, he became bolder than his compeers. 
His amiable temper predisposed him to yield his own opinions and 
preferences to those of his associates ; but if he suspected that the 
claims of learning or virtue would suffer, by one iota of change in 
any one of his plans, no man was more indexible than he. Nothing 
could move him. He would sacrifice his comfort, or his health, or 
friends, — anything, everything, to the scheme which was demanded 
by his conscience. He would have been sure that he was right; he 
would have petitioned to Heaven for a sound opinion ; yet for a wor- 
thy end, he would have died a martyr. In these days his life has 
been a timely lesson, as it has illustrated the union between a literary 
enthusiasm and a depth of piety. He had theoretical arguments, but 
in himself he was a living argument, against the policy of dwarfing 
the intellect for the sake of nourishing the affections. His interest 
in the pliant language, the beautiful images, the nice distinctions, the 
wise maxims of the Greeks, prepared him to admire the higher sub- 
limity and the broader wisdom of the inspired Jews. The progres- 
sive delicacy of bis taste quickened his zeal for Christian truth, of 
which all the beauties of earth are but types and shadows. His re- 
ligious progress is well delineated in those three words inscribed on 
Herder’s tomb-stone : “ Light, Love, Life.” For as he gained the 
more light, he caught the more glowing love ; and as his love flamed 
out in a new ardor, he ei\joyed the truer life. In the autumn of 
1837, he was bereaved of a child, his first-born* Often had he felt 
Vol. IX. No. 36. 70 
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the chastisement of the Lord; but now it seemed to him, he said, 
u as if the heart, the physical organ itself, would be moved out of its 
place.” For a twelvemonth, he could not apply his mind to tranquil 
and consecutive study. Just two months after the day of his bereave- 
ment, he was inaugurated a Professor in this Seminary. At the 
close of his Inaugural Address, he cast his mild eye toward that little 
grave, and uttered the modest words : “ The experience of almost 
every day warns us, that the fairest earthly hopes bloom only for the 
grave.” From that grave he learned his best lessons. He studied 
it daily, through life. In nearly all his sermons there is some word 
or phrase, which indicates that he was preparing to meet his absent 
child. He loved more and more to preach on the rewards of the 
blessed, and especially on the resurrection of the just ; when, as he 
said, “ those little ones, millions of whom fell asleep in Christ’s dear 
arms, shall spring to new life in their Father’s house.” 

We shall do injustice to Mr. Edwards, as a scholar, unless we re- 
gard him as a Christian ; and we shall fail to honor him aright either 
as a scholar or as a Christian, unless we consider him as a Man. 
He was a man. The qualities of a meek disciple underlay the 
excellence of the student ; and the qualities of the man underlay the 
excellence of the student and Christian both. He acted and reacted 
upon himself in those varying capacities ; his virtues in each relation 
blossomed out of his virtues in the other. There was a concinnity 
in him as a man ; yet^ he was versatile and generously endowed. He 
combined the varying physical temperaments, in an uncommonly 
unique system. The even tenor of his life was cheerful ; but cer- 
tainly he was given to pensive and sombre moods. He had a kind 
of reverence for that melancholy which is so often the attendant of 
genius. He loved the poet Homer for speaking of “ tearful war.” 
He sometimes queried, whether there were not au intensity of mean- 
ing which we cannot fathom, in the phrase “pitying angels,” — 
whether the spirits of the blessed, those ministers of grace, must not 
feel a tender and profound sorrow for human sin and woe. He was 
pliant in his intercourse, but on important themes he had a manlike 
tenacity of his opinions. How many have been overpowered by his 
modest ways 1 — but he yielded to no one in a just self-respect. He 
was honest, simple-hearted, but wise and far-seeing. The world did 
not know him. Like his blessed Lord, he passed through the crowds 
whom he served, and in his inner life was a stranger to them. There 
was a depth of feeling in him, and such a quiet self-possession) 
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there was an energy of will in him, and such an accommodating tem- 
per; there was such a sensitiveness and yet so cool a judgment, 
that he baffled men who would fully analyze his worth. And here 
was the secret of his power over his associates. They trusted in him ; 
they leaned upon him ; they often yielded their opinion to his ; for 
they revered the spirit which had a depth, a width, a variousness, a 
compass, an extent of information, not exactly intelligible to them. 
They did not deem him faultless, for he was too lowly to suffer such 
a mistake ; but as they became more minute in observing his private 
life, so much the more did they confide in the purity and rectitude 
of his aims. 

And there was one sphere where he moved aloof from the gaze of 
■ken, and where he cultivated the virtues whose influence diffused 
itself silently through his public life. There was one temple, where 
he ministered as a high-priest of the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob. There was one altar, where he bowed with a dignity and a 
grace which we are not to describe in this sad presence. Who shall 
tell of his serene walk through the chambers, that are now darkened 
because he is taken up from them ! With what reverence did he 
bend over the cradle of his sleeping infants ! In what phrases can we 
deacrihe the veneration which he felt for the character of woman. 
Let us not venture behind the veil which hangs, with so sacred a 
beauty, before his domestic life. The words of a stranger are but 
unmeaning sounds, in the ear of those desolate one3 who know more 
than even they can express. 

“ What practice howsoe'er expert 
In fitting aptest worcU to things, 

Or voice the richcst-toned that sings, 

Hath power to give thee as thou wert?” 

As a man, our friend was mortal. That activity of mind which is 
a rest to him where he is now, overpowers the flesh and blood which 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. The seeds of consumption sprang 
up in his body, which had been leaning so long over the learned 
page. For seven years he was yielding, inch by inch, to that insid- 
ious disease. He could not be persuaded that he had any serious 
malady. He refuted the intimations of his friends, with a tranquil 
smile. He still cherished his plans for a long life. He persevered 
in cultivating such habits (for this was his singular forethought), as 
would make his old age benignant and attractive. He persisted in 
accumulating new materials for new commentaries. He was just 
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ready to finish for the press his Expositions of Habakkuk, Job, the 
Psalms, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Fifteen years had 
he spent in amassing the treasures for these works ; now had come 
the time for putting the gems into their caskets. Sudden was his 
disappointment, when he heard, a year since, that his disease was 
beyond all cure. Still, having consumed the vigor of his life in 
bringing together from afar the stones of the temple, it was hard to 
give up the hope of rearing the sacred edifice. He repaired to Athens 
in Georgia, with the desire of pressing onward to their fulfilment his 
long cherished schemes. He could not endure the thought, that men 
should look at him as a doomed man, — should point at him with the 
finger of sympathy, as given over to the grave. He would fain keep 
his doom as a secret in his own breast. But while he was taciturn, 
death hurried on. He became too feeble for study. He was com- 
pelled to shut his books. This was a new rebuff to his enterprising 
mind. He seemed like a man bereaved of his children. He looked 
like one who was soon to die of a broken heart. His loftiest ideals, 
the most comprehensive scheme of his life waved before him in his 
last hours. His frame was attenuated ; it was almost a shadow ; but 
his mind continued, as it had been wont, to engross itself with great 
themes. Socrates would have referred to him as a sign and pledge 
of the soul’s immortal life and youth. On the Sabbath before he 
died, he asked that the doors of his room might be thrown wide open, 
so that he might see the fields glistening in the sunlight, and might 
inhale the fresh breeze of spring. He was enchanted with the vernal 
scene, with the boughs putting forth their tender leaves. His soul 
was alive with happy thoughts, all the happier because it was the 
Sabbath morning. He recited the words : 

“As when to them who sail 
Beyond the cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Arabic the blest,” — 

“ Take out Milton,” he added, “ and read that figure.” It was read. 
“ It is one of the grandest in the language,” he remarked, “ and an- 
other like it is in those lines : 

‘Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 

Stand dressed in living green.’ 

At one season of the year, the hills of Judaea may be distinctly noticed 
clothed in green, beyond the river.” And then he meditated on the 
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scenes beyond the river. It had been his hope, to spend that very 
season of the year in Palestine ; but he was hastening onward to a 
holier land than Canaan of old, — fields greener than those which 
line the Jordan. After he had read the one hundred and fiftieth 
Psalm, at family prayer, he rose to lead the devotions of the circle 
around him ; he poured out the affluence of his imagination and his 
heart, in the seraphic spirit of that Psalm, calling on everything that 
hath breath to praise the Lord ; — “ praise him with the sound of the 
trumpet, with the psaltery and harp — but when he came to the 
individual petitions for himself and household, his voice broke down 
at once, his whole style sunk from that of an angel to that of the 
publican, and all his words and tones were those of a stricken, bruised, 
crushed penitent. No other man can repeat the thoughts which he 
uttered, more than the sentiments of Plato can be transferred into 
our ruder speech. Words could not express them. They over- 
flowed the appointed channels. They came out in the trembling lip, 
the curved frame, the tremulous, broken, whispering voice. While 
thinking of himself he never cried out with the Apostle : “ I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith' 

— but when he heard the words quoted : Lord, remember me, when 
thou comest into thy kingdom,” he seized at them ; those were just 
the words ; — « “ Yes,” he said, w I can put myself in the place of the 
thief.” Less than the least of all saints, not worthy to be called an 
heir of heaven, a poor child of sin, almost fainting under the burden 
of his guilt,-*- so did this disciple whom Jesus loved ever represent 
himself. And all his words were measured and cautious. He would 
ask to be left alone, that he might meditate with a composed mind. 
Over and over did he reiterate the phrase : “ I renounce myself ut- 
terly, — r- 1 renounce my past life.” Even his aptness in the choice 
of phrases failed to express his lowly temper. 

He did not suppose that he was soon to die ; he expected, — his 
malady made him tenacious of his expectation, — and some medical 
advisers did not abandon the hope, that he might live to complete 
the volumes, with the plan of which his soul had been charmed. 
But a sudden alteration came over him, on the morning of the nine- 
teenth of April. At the break of the next day, about five hours be- 
fore he died, it was announced to him that his end was near. The 
thought was new to him. But he believed it. Neither then nor 
ever before in his sickness, did he utter one word of murmuring. 
He felt no terror. When asked if all was peace, he answered with 
his wonted caution : “ So far as I can think , it is” With a clear 
70 * 
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mind, he sent his love, his ardent love, to his old friends, expressed 
his unmeasured confidence in the Bible, — the first and last book of 
his life’s 6tudy, — and then he breathed out his spirit, just as an in- 
fant falls asleep. He died as he had lived, and as we expected that 
he wonld die, — humble, self-distrustful, considerate, loving. He 
walked thoughtful along the banks of Jordan ; he stepped his feet in 
the waters, carefully and silently ; he reserved his triumphs, until he 
had pressed the solid ground of the other shore. 

“ One does not perhaps fear,” he said in this pulpit four years ago, 
“ one does not perhaps fear so much the pains of death, what is often 
incorrectly termed, the agonies of dissolution, as he does the launch- 
ing out on an unknown sea, alone, — plunging into darkness, enter- 
ing into a boundless space, where there is nothing tangible, local, or 
visible, where the soul leaves behind all the warm sympathies of life, 
all which can communicate with other beings. Howevei«fortified by 
faith, it seems to be a dread experiment We cling instinctively to 
some sure support, some familiar surrounding objects. But is it not 
a thought full of comfort, that to the believer, his Redeemer stands 
at the very threshold of death, the other side of that thin curtain 
which hides mortality from life; stands there, not as an abstract 
form, or an impalpable vision, but as a dear friend, with his heart 
overflowing with human sympathies. It is like meeting on a foreign 
shore, our best earthly friend, — perfectly familiar with the language 
and all the objects there, a guide most intelligent, most faithful, who 
will anticipate every desire, and in whose society we find the sweetest 
contentment, and the largest accessions of knowledge and delight.” 

So, we doubt not, was our brother ushered into that home of 
elect scholars, for which all his previous discipline had prepared 
him. He had written short memoirs of many illustrious saints, 
whom he expected to meet in that spiritual world. He had learned 
their history by heart. It seems as if he must instantly have felt 
at home among them. It appears to us natural, that he should be 
in their company. In our simple way, we think of him as beatified 
and perfected ; yet as changed less than other men, and as retaining 
more of his familiar features, and, above all, his grateful smile. 

After a becoming religious solemnity 1 at Athens, the remains of 
our friend were brought hither. He had been wont to choose a pri- 

1 The time of this solemnity was Wednesday. April 21st, the day succeeding 
Prof. Edwards’s decease. The remains readied Andover on Thursday, April 29tli, 
and were interred on Friday afternoon, April 30th. The funeral discourse was 
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vale funeral, and a few sorrowing friends met around his bier. He 
loved to regard a funeral in its more cheerful aspect, and to console 
the mourner’s heart with descriptions of the tender mercy of God, 
and the sure hope of a resurrection. He preferred that the obsequies 
of the dead shook! be performed with low and gentle accents. And 
so it was done for him. 

The day of his burial was the birth of spring. It was precisely 
such a day as he would have chosen. In the still and balmy atmos- 
phere, we bore him along his favorite walk, under the trees then 
budding, as if in sign of the resurrection of the good. We bore him 
through the avenue which he had so often trod, on his way to meet 
his pupils, and to comment on the words : “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ; for he knoweth 
our frame, he remembereth that we are dust.” We came slowly 
toward this Chapel, where, for the first time in his life, he celebrated 
the dying love of Jesus, and where he partook of the sacred emblems 
for the last time before he drank the new wine in his Father’s house* 
We came near to his Lecture-room, where he had so often explained 
the words : “ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed.” These halls were deserted of their inmates* 
His pupils were scattered ; but, in spirit, they seemed to come to- 
gether, and to hear from him the words which he once uttered in this 
place, and which he now repeated with the emphasis of silent death: 
“ There is no land of forgetfulness. The grave is vital now. It is a 
region of soft and pleasant slumbers. There is an almighty and an 
omniscient Watcher, over all these sleepers.” Onward we bore him 
toward his grave, so pleasant to him, — in that field of God where 
the corruptible is planted, that it may spring up incorruptible. We 
passed the new resting-place of his venerable colleague, who was not 
disturbed by our sobs and sighs. We laid him down by the little son 
whom he had loved so tenderly, and at whose side he had in his last 
will charged us to bury him, and over whose grave he had inscribed 
the stanza : 

“These ashes few, this little dost, 

Our Fathers care shall keep, 

Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and peaceful sleep.” 


deferred until Friday, June 25th, because the day of the interment occurred dur- 
ing the Seminary vacation, and the students were therefore absent. This circum- 
stance explains some of the allusions in the subsequent parts of the discourse. 
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We sung his old family hymn, which had been sung by his own re- 
quest, at the grave of his mother whom he so much resembled ; and 
then the faithful tomb unveiled its bosom, and took the new treasure 
to its trust. And so we buried him; and wended our way back 
slowly and sadly, passing these desolate halls, to his house, yet more 
desolate. There we watched, as he had so often watched there, the 
setting sun. It went down in more than its wonted glory. A few 
clouds were floating about in liquid amber, reminding us that the 
most cheering light comes sometimes from the darkest dispensations. 
The beauties of the world fade not away, when our strong staff 
is broken and our beautiful rod. The government of Jehovah 
moves on as it moved aforetime, and he will sustain his own cause, 
and is dependent on no child of mortality. And, far beyond that 
setting sun, our brother lives and speaks the language of Canaan. 
All his germs of thought have blossomed out and are bearing fruit. 
All his treasured hints have expanded into a science, of which he 
had no conception in this dark world. The plans from which he was 
cut off have ripened into unexpected means of joy. His endeavors 
are rewarded as if they had been accomplished. With his Redeemer, 
a good intention is a good deed, and baffled efforts are as a glorious 
consummation. A disappointment here, is but a preparative for new 
service there. 

I can utter, my brethren, no words of instruction, in this reverend 
and afflicted presence. But there is one, who, being dead, yet speak-i 
eth. He whose form has now vanished from us, once taught us the 
lessons to be learned from the grave of pious men. “ When the wise 
and good,” he said in this Chapel, “ when the wise and good are taken 
from the earth, their surviving fellow-disciples may well obtain a 
more impressive idea of the reality of Christian communion, of the 
living links which still bind them to all who have won the prize, or 
who are yet on the field of conflict. If the grave is becoming popu* 
lous, so is the region of life and light beyond its confines. Ten thou* 
sand chords of sympathy, invisible except to the eye of faith, connect 
our world with that better land. In one sense it is becoming less 
and less unknown. The distance diminishes as the avenues are mul- 
tiplying, along which throng holy desires, earnest sympathies, longing 
aspirations. The illumined eye can, occasionally, gain glimpses of 
its cloudless horizon ; the quick ear catch a few notes of its invitations 
of welcome. That is not the world of doubts and phantoms. It is, 
by eminence, the land of life and of conscious existence* Its happy 
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shores are even now thronged by earthly natures, perfected in love, 
happy in final exemption from sin ; who still, from the very necessity 
of the sympathizing remembrances with which their bosoms overflow, 
cast down looks of loving solicitude to their old friends and compan- 
ions, and would, if it were possible, break the mysterious silence, 
and utter audible voices of encouragement, and reach forth signals of 
welcome. These, in the view of faith, are undoubted realities, facts 
which have a stable foundation, truths most comprehensive and fruit- 
ful, the distant contemplation of which ennobles the soul, and fits it 
for its long-desired and blessed society. This, therefore, is one of 
the uses of these dispensations, — to give new vigor to faith, a fresh 
reality to that communion of which Christ is the source and the cen- 
tre ; to enable one to feel that, however weak and unworthy he may 
be, he is still a citizen of a mighty commonwealth, an inmate of an 
imperial household, connected by bonds over which chance and time 
and death have no power, with those who are now pillars in the tem- 
ple of God.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 

SKETCH OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 

By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Professor at Andover. 

The two parables recorded in Matthew 13: 44 — 46, represent two 
different ways in which men come to an experimental acquaintance 
with the religion of Christ. The first find the treasure as it were 
accidentally, without expecting or seeking for it. The second are 
anxiously in search of goodly pearls, and it is in consequence of their 
seeking that they find the pearl of great price. The first are the 
common kind of worldly natures, who feel no particular spiritual 
wants, and no special need of religion, till their attention is called and 
their desires are awakened by some striking providence ; the second 
are those deeper spiritual natures, whom this world can never satisfy, 
and who are always restlessly in search of some higher good, till they 
find in Christ what they need, and what can never be found in any 
other object. 
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To this second class belonged Flavius Justin, the celebrated Chris- 
tian apologist and martyr, one of the first among the learned men by 
profession, to declare himself a Christian. He was bom about the 
year 100, in the city of Shechem or Sychar (Neapolis), in the terri- 
tory of Samaria. His father, Priscus, was a Greek of good property, 
who was anxious to give his son the best education that money could 
buy. The family, it seems probable, belonged to a Roman colony 
which had settled there under Vespasian. 

Like Augustin, from his earliest years Justin felt an earnest long- 
ing after a knowledge of Divine things. Wandering unsatisfied from 
one school of philosophy to another, he at length found, in the de- 
spised and persecuted religion of Christ, the pearl of great price, of 
which he was in such anxious search. It will be most interesting to 
listen to his own relation of his experience. 

Full of longing to become a proficient in philosophy (he says), I 
made application to a Stoic. I remained with him sometime ; but 
when I found that I did not attain to any knowledge of God, that this 
philosopher neglected all such knowledge, and even despised it as 
something altogether superfluous, I left him and went to another, a 
Peripatetic, who had a high opinion of his own acuteness. He kept 
me with him several days, and then asked me, how much I would 
pay him for his instructions ; for, as he expressed it, he wished to 
have some fruit of his labor in his connection with me. Such con- 
duct I considered beneath the dignity of a philosopher, and imme- 
diately left him. My unsatisfied longings to find the nucleus and 
germinating principle of all philosophy, left my spirit no rest, and I 
next applied to a very celebrated Pythagorean, to whom I laid open 
my desires. He immediately asked me : Dost thou understand music, 
astronomy and geometry ? Thickest thou that thou canst understand 
any of those things that lead to blessedness, unless thou first become 
acquainted with all the sciences, which alone are capable of with- 
drawing the spirit from the sensible and making it capable of the 
supersensible, and of fitting it for an intuition of that which is in 
itself beautiful and good, in which the life of blessedness consists ? 
This philosopher eulogized in lofty- words the mathematics, and ex- 
patiated on their necessity. When I acknowledged my ignorance of 
these preparatory sciences, he dismissed me. At this I was not a 
little troubled, and thought then that I would apply to the Platonists. 
They were in high repute at that time, and fortunately one of them, 
a man of distinguished talent, had, a little while before this, taken up 
his residence in our city. I enjoyed his instructions daily, and made 
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commendable progress. The knowledge of supersensible things rav- 
ished me ; and the intuition of ideas as it were gave me wings, on 
which I raised myself above myself. Within a short period I con- 
sidered that I had become a truly wise man, and was foolish enough 
to expect that I should soon have the intuition of God, for that is 
what the Platonic philosophy* aims at. Full of this hope, it occurred 
to me, that 1 would withdraw to some solitary place, far from the 
turmoil of the world, and there, in perfect self-collection, give myself 
to my own contemplations. I chose a spot by the sea-side. Here, 
there one day met me an old man, whose whole aspect was radiant 
with an air of mildness and dignity. I fixed my eyes upon him and 
earnestly observed him, but without venturing to speak. He ap- 
proached me, was the first to break silence, and a conversation was 
commenced. 

This old man was a Christian, and their conversation pertained to 
the nature of God, the immortality of the soul, the reward of the 
good and the punishment of the wicked. Justin professed himself to 
be a friend of science and of self-contemplation. The old man asked 
him, why he would not be a friend of actual deeds rather than of 
mere meditations. Justin replied, that without philosophy there was 
nothing in man either sound or pleasing to God ; that to philosophize 
was the most importa^and most dignified of all employments, and 
that other employments had value only so far as they were connected 
with this. The old man expressed a desire to be informed what 
Justin meant by philosophy ; and he replied, that it was the science 
of being and of the absolute, the knowledge of the true, and that the 
reward of this knowledge was the life of blessedness. To the inquiry 
of the old man as to what he understood by God, he replied, that God 
was the eternal and imperishable ground of all things. 

The old man perceived that the youth was capable of higher things, 
and was pleased with his conversation. The young man answered 
all questions on the principles of the Platonists ; and the venerable 
Christian now so pressed upon him with inquiries and comparisons 
and reasonings, that Justin at last was forced to acknowledge that the 
Platonic philosophy did not satisfy the wants of the human soul, and 
was far from solving the problem of existence. The old man then 
referred the earnest inquirer to the prophets, to Christ, to the apos- 
tles. Above all (he concluded) pray, that thine understanding may 
be opened ; for no one attains to the true wisdom, till God and his 
Christ shall have opened the eyes of his soul. 

Justin says that he immediately felt a Divine fire kindling itself 
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in his soul ; he felt a deep love for the prophets and the friends of 
Christ ; he began to be a Christian philosopher. The work whieh 
the old Christian had begun by his conversation, was carried on and 
completed by a study of the Sacred Scriptures. In the light of God's 
Word, he saw the nothingness of Paganism and the falsehood of the 
accusations against Christianity. What finally decided him to make 
an open profession of Christianity, was, the courage and constancy 
of the Christians in their martyrdoms. He who dies like these men 
(thought he to himself), he who has so little fear of death and of all 
that is generally considered most dreadful among men, cannot possi- 
bly be guilty of those vices which are generally attributed to the 
Christian. A man who loves extravagance and dissipation, who finds 
his highest, his only pleasures in sensual gratifications, could he with 
such cheerfulness encounter death, which robs him of everything that 
in this world can be considered honorable or desirable ? Would not 
such an one rather use all means to prolong, as far as possible, his 
earthly life, on which everything depends ; and so far from becoming 
his own accuser, would he not rather withdraw and hide himself from 
the eyes of the magistrate ? 

Justin was at this time about thirty years old ; it was at the period 
of the rebellion of the Jews under the impostor Bar Cochebas, in 
consequence of which Palestine was overruajpmd laid waste by the 
Roman troops. 

The salvation which Justin received for himself, he longed to com- 
municate to others. He became a missionary of the cross, and tra- 
versed both Asia and Europe. He visited Rome twice ; he finally 
fixed his residence there, established a Christian school in the city, 
and there he died the death of a martyr. 

He always wore the philosopher's mantle, and was the first of the 
Christian philosophers. Of the writings of Justin extant in the time 
of Eusebius, this historian mentions his two Apologies, the first ad- 
dressed to the emperor Antoninus Pius ; the second addressed to this 
emperor's adopted son and successor ; the Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew ; a work against the Greeks on philosophical questions between the 
Greeks and Christians, and on the nature of demons ; a work against 
the gentiles entitled Refutation ; Remarks on the Soul ; Psalter or 
the Psalmist ; and a work against Marcion. Of these all are lost to 
us except the first three. Incidentally, in his writings, he gives in- 
teresting notices of his own history, and of the condition of the Chris- 
tian church at that early period. Of the mode in which persons were 
admitted to the church, and of the order of public worship on the 
Lord's day, he gives the following account i 
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Those who from conviction hold what we teach to be true, and 
who are willing to promise to live accordingly, are instructed to ask 
of God, by prayer and fasting, the forgiveness of their former sins, 
and we also pray and fast with them. Then we conduct them to a 
place where there is water, and there they are regenerated as we had 
been regenerated before ; for in the name of the Father of all, the 
Lord God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, they receive the bath of 
water. The reason hereof, as we have received it from the apostles, 
is as follows : at our first generation, without our knowledge, we are 
born by a sort of natural necessity, from the seed of our par- 
ents, and grow up in bad morals and evil discipline. In order that 
we may no more be children of physical necessity and ignorance, 
but become the children of freedom and knowledge, and obtain the 
forgiveness of sins before committed, therefore the Christian is bap- 
tized. This bath is also called the illumination, because they who 
thus learn, are spiritually illuminated. And whoever is illuminated, 
is washed in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate, and in the name of the Holy Ghost, who by the prophets, 
foretold all that relates to Christ. 

After the candidate for baptism has made the confession of faith 
and received baptism, we conduct him to the assembly of the breth- 
ren, in order that with all devotion we may offer up our united prayers 
for him, for ourselves, for all, wherever they may live, that we, being 
now in the possession of the true knowledge, may also be found active 
in the works of a good life and zealous in the observance of the 
Divine commandments, so that we may obtain everlasting blessedness. 
After our prayer is ended, we salute each other with a kiss. Then 
there is brought to him who presides over the brethren, bread and a 
cup of wine mingled with water. He receives it, offers praise and 
glory to the Father of all, in the name of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and gives thanks that he has honored us with this gift The 
prayer and thanksgiving being ended, all the people present respond 
Amen. Then the deacons hand to every one present a portion of 
the bread and of the wine mingled with water, which has received 
the blessing. This meal is called by us the Eucharist ; and no one 
is allowed to partake of it unless he believes those things which are 
taught by us, and has received baptism for the forgiveness of sins 
and for the new birth ; and lives according to the precepts of Christ. 
For we do not receive this as common food and common drink ; but, 
as Jesus Christ our Saviour, by the word of God became fiesh, and 
had both fiesh and blood for our salvation, so also we are taught that 
Vol. IX. So. 3(5. 71 
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by the power of the prayer uttered with his word, the flesh and blood 
of the incarnate Jesus becomes a blessed nourishment, whereby by 
means of a transformation, our flesh and blood are nourished. After 
that we mutually exhort each other ; and those who are able, contri- 
bute for the support of the poor; and thus we daily come together. 
For everything which we enjoy, we praise the Creator of all things, 
through his Son Jesus Christ, and through the Holy Ghost. 

On the day which is called Sunday, all who dwell in the cities and 
in the country, come together in one place ; and then the memoirs of 
the apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, so much as the 
time allows. When the reader has done, the presiding officer makes 
an exhortation that such excellent instructions be followed. Then 
we all stand up and pray ; and this being ended, bread and wine and 
water are brought and the distribution begins ; and to those who are 
absent, portions are sent by the deacons. Those who have property 
and are willing, contribute according to their pleasure, and that which 
is contributed is deposited with the presiding officer, who distributes 
it to the orphans or widows ; or to those who are sick or strangers or 
otherwise needy. Generally he takes charge of all the poor. We 
hold our meetings on Sunday, not only because this is the first day 
on which God created the world, but because our Redeemer, on this 
same day, arose from the dead. 

In this simple and beautiful account of the primitive Christian 
worship, no mention is made of singing or chanting ; but that this 
was always practised, we learn abundantly from other sources. The 
first Christian worship, in its form, was modelled very considerably 
after the synagogue worship, and of this the chanting of the psalms 
and other sacred poetry was always a very prominent part; and 
Pliny, writing to inform the emperor Trajan of what he had learned 
respecting the Christians, among other things, says: Quod essent 
eoliti stato die ante lucem convenire ; carmenque Christi quasi Deo 
dicere secum invicem. 

The incident which gave occasion to one of Justin's defences of 
Christianity, will illustrate the character of the times and the decision 
of the martyr. A woman at Rome, who with her husband had led 
a life of sin and scandal, wag converted to the faith of Christ by a 
Christian named Ptolemy. The husband continuing his evil course, 
she obtained a divorce from him. In a rage he denounced her before 
the city magistrate as a Christian. She obtained permission to ar- 
range her household affairs before the trial, and the husband, foiled in 
his expectation of immediate revenge* then denounced Ptolemy* He 
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acknowledged himself to be a Christian, and was at once condemned 
to death by the prefect Urbicus. A Christian, named Lucius, being 
present, indignantly exclaimed : Why do you condemn this man, who 
is neither an adulterer nor a murderer, neither a thief nor a robber — 
who is convicted of no crime, but only confesses that he is a Chris- 
tian ? O Urbicus, you do not give a judgment which is becoming to 
the times of a pious and philosophic emperor, and a venerable senate. 
Urbicus, instead of attempting a vindication of himself, only said : I 
think you too are a Christian. Ptolemy did not deny the charge, 
and he was instantly condemned to death, as was also another Chris- 
tian who happened to be present. This lawless mockery of all jus- 
tice, excited the indignation of Justin, who immediately wrote one 
of his apologies for the Christians and directed it to the reigning 
emperor. 

A few extracts from the Apologies of Justin, and from his Dia- 
logue with Trypho, will further illustrate the character and history of 
the martyr, and the condition of the Christian church in his time. 

The first Apology was directed to the emperor, Antoninus Pius, 
and his adopted son and heir, Marcus Aurelius, called the Philoso- 
pher, and the Homan senate. Without fear or hesitation, Justin, at 
the very commencement of it, gives his own name, the place of his 
birth, and the name of his father, declares himself a Christian, and 
without circumlocution tells the emperor that it does not become him, 
who is surnamed the Pius, nor his son, who is surnamed the Philos- 
opher, to hold on upon old opinions which are w'rong, but they ought 
to honor and love the truth only. All the world calls you religious, 
philosophers, the guardians of righteousness, the friends of science. 
You should now show whether you are so in reality. It is not my 
purpose in this writing to flatter you or speak you fair ; I would only 
exhort you that in your judicial sentences you pronounce a right 
judgment. Otherwise, so far as you may be influenced by a precon- 
ceived opinion, or a desire to gratify superstitious persons, or an un- 
governable passion, or by false reports, which may for a long time 
have been spreading against us, in all this you would only pronounce 
your own condemnation. For, as to what pertains to ourselves, 
we are most deeply convinced that no one can injure us while we 
do no wrong. You can, indeed, put us to death; but you cannot 
hurt us. 

We would not live, if we must purchase our life by a lie. Long- 
ing for an eternal and a pure life, we desire communion with God, 
the Father of all and the Creator of the universe. . . . From the 
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manner in which you treat a religion which leads all men to virtue, 
one might conclude that you feared lest all should become good and 
you would have nobody to punish — an idea more becoming to a 
hangman than to a wise prince. ... If, however, you are resolved 
,to imitate the foolish, and sacrifice the truth to prejudice, you are 
doing the worst thing you can do. For I must say to you, that even 
princes, when they yield more to the vain opinions of men than to 
the truth, have no more authority than robbers in a forest or in a 
desert . . . All these things our Lord distinctly foretold, and, as we 
see them come to pass, we hold to him the stronger. . . . Shame, 
shame to you, that you should attribute to the innocent that which 
you yourselves publicly do, and the evil which is peculiar to your- 
selves and your gods you ascribe to those in whom not a trace of it 
is to be found — O repent and be wise. 

He said to Trypho : Jews and Pagans persecute us on all sides, 
they rob us of all our possessions, they take our lives whenever they 
can. They behead us, they nail us to crosses, they throw us to wild 
beasts, they put us in chains, they cast us into fires. But the more 
evil they do us, the greater is the number of the believers, the more 
numerous are they who become pious in the name of Christ. As 
when you cut off the fruitful branches of the vine, it immediately 
puts forth other flourishing and fruit-bearing branches, so it is with 
the Christians; for the vine planted by God and Christ the Saviour 
is his people. 

Justin expected that his boldness and fidelity would cost him his 
life, and in this he was not deceived. I expect (said he) that I shall 
be clandestinely assailed and bound to the stake by some foe or other 
— perhaps by Crescens, that prater and bawler ; for he is not worthy 
of the name of a philosopher — he who calls Christians blasphemous 
and atheists, and in all things labors to flatter the ignorant and de- 
ceived mob. 

The Crescens here alluded to, was a Cynic philosopher of very 
bad character, who had often been worsted in public disputes with 
Justin, and whose bosom rankled with rage and thirst for vengeance. 
By his endeavors, Justin was accused, condemned and beheaded at 
Rome, about A. D. 165. 

The Holy Scriptures were Justin’s delight, and the source from 
which he drew his theology. Of the Scriptures, he says : There is 
in them a majesty, which may well cause those who forsake the right 
way, to quake with fear ; but the sweetest rest and quiet do they give 
to those who bear them in their hearts. When ridiculed for so often 
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citing the same texts, he says : We see that the sun and moon and 
stars daily pursue the same course, and always bring about the same 
changes of the seasons ; and it is nothing ridiculous, when he who 
studies the Holy Scriptures, grows not weary of quoting the same 
passages, and does not imagine that he can find better thoughts or 
more appropriate expressions than those which are furnished by the 
Sacred Writings. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, Justin says, in allusion to 
the twentieth chapter of Revelation : A certain man among us, whose 
name was John, one of Christ's apostles, in the revelation made to 
him, liath prophesied that the faithful in our Lord Christ will spend 
a thousand years in Jerusalem, and after that will come the general 
and universal resurrection and judgment. When Trypho asks him 
if he really believes in this thousand years' reign, he replies, in sub- 
stance : I have confessed to you before that I and many others enter- 
tain this opinion ; as also you (the Jews) universally understand that 
this will take place. I and all other Christians, who are in all re- 
spects orthodox, understand that there will be a resurrection of the 
flesh, and then one thousand years in Jerusalem, rebuilt and adorned 
and enlarged ; as is also declared by the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah 
and others. (Ezek. 37: 12 seq. Isa. 65: 17 seq.) In his Apology, 
he asserts that this thousand years' reign will not be a human, politi- 
cal kingdom. 

Of the more striking peculiarities of Justin's theological system, 
the following is a brief but faithful summary : 

There is in every man a germ of the Divine reason, a seed of the 
Logos, w'hereby man is related to God, and becomes capable of form- 
ing an idea of God. By this spark of the Divine intelligence, the 
better men among the Pagan philosophers were illuminated; but 
more especially and far beyond these, the prophets and inspired men 
of the Old Testament. Still this revelation was only fragmentary 
and partial. Only in Christ was the Logos, the Divine reason, per- 
fectly revealed. The Logos, the Word, is himself God, yet from 
God ; the Word, the First-begotten, the Power, the primitive Reve- 
lation of God. He is the only-begotten of God, yet without any 
dividing or pouring forth of the Divine substance, but begotten solely 
by the will of the Father. 

The Son was with God before the creation; the Word of the 
Father, and begotten when God by him in the beginning created and 
ordered all things. As to his personal subsistence, he is distinct from 
God, but numerically only, not essentially ; and subordinate to the 
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Father, but only insomuch as he has his origin and being from the 
counsel of the paternal will. 

As He is the first revelation of the Father, so He is the medium 
of all the subsequent revelations of the Divine light and life. He is 
the Creator and Governor of the world, the universal reason. He 
dwells in every reasonable being, in different measure, according to 
the susceptibility of each individual; and He was the leader and 
bearer of the Old Testament theocracy. He is the God who ap- 
peared to Moses and to the patriarchs. He it is who said, I am the 
God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob ; and He was with such 
heathen as Socrates, though not with those who were ungodly. 

When the fulness of time had come, this Word through the virgin 
became flesh, according to the will of the Father, that He might par- 
ticipate in and bear our infirmities, and take away from us the curse 
of the law. In him were united and made objective the human rea- 
son and the Divine intelligence ; he was in the flesh both man and 
God incarnate, and thus the Saviour of fallen men. 

This is the true and the only safe and saving philosophy ; in com- 
parison with this all other philosophy has only a subordinate value ; 
this alone works salvation, and here only can we recognize the Divine 
and attain to God. He who is filled with the spirit of Christ, derives 
not his knowledge from the erring and imperfect and fragmentary 
reason, but from the fulness and perfection of reason, which is Christ 
himself. 

[Note. — The above sketch of Justin is derived mainly from what 
is said of him by Eusebius, Bohringer, Neander and Gieseler.] 
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ARTICLE IX. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Tbaill’b Josephus . 1 » 

By Rev. Samuel Wolcott, Belchertown, Maas. 

There is scarcely any ancient author, whose writings are so widely cir- 
culated, and so little read, as those of the Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus. 
By the Christian public generally, his works are regarded with an indefinite 
but peculiar authority and interest ; they are held in a kind of sacred estima- 
tion, and large popular editions of them have met with a ready sale. In the 
small collection of books which is to be found in almost every religious fam- 
ily in New England, it is very common to meet the title of Josephus among 
them; the owners of the volume imagining that they possess in it — they 
know not exactly what, but a treasure which they have reason to value ; 
and hardly any physiognomy, ancient or modern, is more current and 
'familiar than that of the turbaned and bearded Jewish priest. 

The work which has been thus widely diffused, is Whiston’s translation. 
But, while it has been extensively circulated, because it relates to sacred 
subjects, and is believed to illustrate and corroborate the Sacred Scriptures, 
it is seldom read, principally because it is a dull and heavy translation. It 
would be difficult to find more tedious reading ; and nothing but the most 
determined resolution can carry an intelligent reader through its dreary 
^books, chapters, and sections. 

Among men of letters, Josephus has not been held in equal or universal 
esteem ; and some critics, of no mean repute, have spoken of him in the most 
slighting and disparaging terms. Of late years, an increased attention has 
been awakened to some of his statements, on account of their bearing on 
questions of topography, antiquity and discover}' in the Holy Land. The 
researches in Palestine of our learned countryman, Dr. Robinson, have con- 
tributed much to the new interest felt in this author. 

At this juncture, it was the good fortune of Josephus to fall into the hands 
of an able and appreciative translator, the Rev. Dr. Traill, Rector of 
Schull, a parish in the south-west of Ireland. A slight comparison of the 
version before us with that of his predecessor, will be sufficient to satisfy any 
reader, that he has executed his difficult task well, and given us a far more 
correct and spirited translation. It is a highly creditable work, and can be 

1 The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus : A New Translation by the late Rev. 
Robert Traill, D. D., M. R. I. A. Edited, with notes, by Isaac Taylor. With 
pictorial illustrations. Vols. I. II. London : Noulston Stoneman. 1847, and 
1851. 8vo. pp. xM, 258, lxiv; xi, 252, lxv— cxciY. 
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read with interest, both by those who are not acquainted with the original, 
and by those who are familiar with it. 

Dr. Traill entered upon his formidable project, and prosecuted it, with a 
scholar’s enthusiasm ; and with the noble desire of vindicating the reputation 
and doing ample justice to the merits of liis favorite author as a historian. 
It was his purpose, as the title-page of the First Volume imports, to give a 
new translation of the complete “ Works of Josephus.” It opens with a 
quitabfe Preface, and a discriminating Essay on the personal character and 
credibility of Josephus ; and then follow the Autobiography, and the first 
two Books of the Jewish War. The work was published in Parts; and just 
as the fourth Part, completing this First Volume, was coming from the press, 
the lamented translator was removed by death. “ Dr. Traill fell a victim to 
the generous and extraordinary exertions made by him, during that win* 
ter of horrors, 1846-47, to alleviate the sufferings of his parishioners and 
neighbors.” 

After an interval of three or four years, the Second Volume made its ap- 
pearance, with the modification indicated by its title-page, which we have 
given below. It contains the remaining five Books of the Jewish War ; and 
the plan of giving the entire Works of Josephus is relinquished by the edi- 
tor. The translator, it is said, had made much progress in preparing for the 
press the two Books against Appian, and the Antiquities of the Jews ; but 
the manuscript was not in such a state as to warrant their publication. The 
months and years, which he must have spent on that unpublished manuscript, 
will not prove, we may hope, to have been in vain. A new and improved 
translation of Josephus was evidently the literary venture of his life. To 
its execution he appears to have devoted himself with a religious fidelity, 
impelled, among other motives, by the high and holy consideration, that he 
was contributing to the elucidation of sacred history, a service which is its- 
own reward to one who engages in it with a genuine love. We trust that 
his original plan will be happily realized at some future day ; in the mean- 
time, it is a satisfaction to know that the perfected portion before us is not a 
fragment, detached from the rest, but a distinct history, complete in itself. 

Both Josephus and his translator may be pronounced fortunate in the 
supervision of the accomplished editor, under whose auspices the work is 
issued. He has contributed to the publication, not merely his name and 
fame as an author, but a portion of his multifarious lore. Nearly two hun- 
dred pages of explanatory notes, embracing a wide range of topics, are the 
fruits of his archaeological researches, in connection with the work before us. 
They are inserted together, at the close of each volume, those in the last be- 
ing paged continuously with those in the first. They are not connected with 
the body of the work by any marks or notes, either in the text or margin, 
and will hence be of less interest and value to the general reader. The re- 
lation between the translator’s department and the editor’s, as here given, 
appears to be rather mechanical than natural ; and this effect is heightened 
by the circumstance, that many of the notes are merely explanatory of the 
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plates, some of which have but a remote and incidental connection, if any, 
with the author. 

The work of the editor, as well as of the translator, was a labor of love ; 
and with reference to their author, we cannot but regard their undertaking 
as highly successful. In connection with the observations of explorers in 
the field, we think that they have demonstrated to every candid mind the 
persona! integrity of Josephus, and his general trustworthiness as the chron- 
icler of his unhappy nation. 

The pictorial illustrations, with which the work is embellished, are a great 
ornament to it, and will be received by many as its chief attraction. They 
consist of some sixty Views in Palestine, sketched and engraved expressly 
for this work, and nine Medallion Heads of celebrated historical personages, 
carefully executed from ancient and authentic coins in the British Museum. 
The sketches of Palestine were furnished by Mr. William Tipping, an En- 
glish amateur artist, whose visit to the East for the purpose was professional, 
and whose connection with this work was not the result of any special sym- 
pathy with the views and aims of the translator and editor, but arose from 
its offering him a convenient and suitable vehicle for bringing before the 
public some of the productions of his clever pencil. An American mission- 
ary, who was in company with him in Jerusalem, in 1842, wrote at the time 
respecting his delineations : “ His sketches are strikingly faithful, and will 
be an invaluable acquisition to the forthcoming publication of Josephus .” 1 
This flattering testimony is fully borne out by the published plates ; the 
Editor is correct in pronouncing them “ exact and trustworthy.” They are 
executed with great accuracy and finish, and as an accompaniment of the 
work, are both illustrative and decorative. Even those which have no direct 
relation to Josephus, but belong to Jewish archaeology and oriental scenery, 
have, with the editorial notes, an interest and value of their own. 

We deeply regret that our brief notice of this interesting publication may 
not properly close here. We took it up with the intention of preparing a 
more extended article, and with high anticipations of the pleasantness of the 
duty which we had imposed on ourselves. With so much that is entitled 
to our warm commendation, we are sincerely grieved to discover a trait of 
great weakness, so positively objectionable, that justice and the truth of his- 
tory require us now to expose it This shows itself in the notes which the 
artist has furnished the editor, and which are given in connection with his 
plates ; and as our eye turns from the engraving to the letter-press, a shadow 
falls upon the page. Not content with the high credit which fairly belongs 
to him in his own department, he has greatly and most foolishly obscured it, 
by appropriating freely what did not belong to him in another. One of the 
objects of most remarkable interest secured for his friend, the editor, was the 
ancient rock-fortress of Masada, first seen at a distance and recognized by Dr. 
Robinson, and first visited and identified by Mr. Tipping and his American 
friend, referred to above. After a general explanation of the three plates 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 42. 
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relating to it, the editor introduces a more particular description of the lo* 
cality, as follows : “ Mr. Tipping's account of this exploration wUl best bring 
the scene before the mind of the reader ; he says : ” and then follow, as Mr. 
Tipping’s, four or five solid pages of Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra , drawn up 
and furnished for him by his own countryman and correspondent, with only 
three or four verbal alterations, which were necessary to conceal the transfer 
of authorship ! For not a line of this narrative, except these alterations, 
has Mr. Tipping the slightest responsibility. It was drawn up exclusively 
by his fellow-traveller, from notes of his own, after his return to Jerusalem 
from the excursion, addressed to Dr. Smith, and forwarded by him to Dr. 
Robinson, who published it, years ago, over the writer’s name. Before it 
was transmitted, it was read to Mr. Tipping, who remarked that its perusal 
would afford much pleasure to Mr. Taylor, and asked permission to send 
him a copy of it — which of course was granted. It now appears that he 
sent it, not as a copy, but, with slight verbal changes, as a communication of 
his own ; and the consequence is, that, long after it had been given to the 
public as another man’s, and without any comment on that known fact (for 
- the editor extracts, with due credit, a brief testimony for Josephus from 
almost the next page of the same publication), this faithful narrative of dili- 
gent investigations in a virgin held, makes its appearance in the English 
work, mutatis mutandis , as fresh and original ; Mr. Tipping describing, as 
his own, a personal adventure of his companion, which he did not even wit- 
ness! We are inclined to characterize this procedure as decidedly cool! 1 

The finest pictorial trophy of the work, unquestionably, is the magnificent 
Vaulted Hall beneath the mosk el-Aksa. It was discovered through a grated 
window elevated in the southern wall of the Haram. Mr. Tipping’s account 
is as follows : “ It immediately occurred to my friend and myself that this 
window would be worth climbing up to ; and I accordingly made one or two 
visits to the spot for the purpose,” 1 etc. This statement is unfortunately des- 
titute of truth, though not more so than other parts of the same communica- 
tion. That window was first observed and climbed up to by Mr. T.’s 
“ friend,” in a solitary exploration in the unfrequented spot, during Mr. T.’s 
absence from Jerusalem ; on finding what a vista it opened into, he informed 
his friends, who visited it with him the next day, and subsequently ; and 
Mr. Tipping, on his return to the city, eight days after, was likewise con- 
ducted to it, and then expressed as much surprise and pleasure as the other 
Franks, residents and tourists, at the casual and unexpected discovery ! All 
this can be substantiated by notes made at the time, and by living witnesses. 
As Mr. T. knows that he would in all probability have left Jerusalem, with- 
out a sketch of this grand substructure in his portfolio, if he had not chanced 
to meet his American friend there, it is exceedingly gracious in him, to per- 
mit his editor to speak, in this connection, of “ the claim which Mr. Tipping 
advances in his own behalf, and that of his friend, to the merit of discov- 
erers!”* 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, 62 — 67. Josephus, 1851, n. cxi— cxiv. 

2 Josephus, I. xvi. 
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There are other statements of Mr. T., which are equally open to animad- 
version ; especially his allusions to any risk or peril which he incurred, and 
also his account of the process by which the secret entrance to the vaulted 
passage, after his sketches were completed, became closed to other artists 
and visitors — about which he knows more than he would like to communi- 
cate. 

Mr. Tipping’s companion, whose descriptions and discoveries have been 
thus appropriated, has hardly more reason to complain of the injustice, than 
his correspondent has of the imposition. The high-minded and honorable 
English editor, who is incapable of any meanness or unfairness, has been 
made the unsuspecting instrument of giving currency to a plagiarism and a 
fraud. 

The unpleasant disclosure which we have made, though in itself of little 
consequence to the public, is strongly demanded by general considerations 
of truth and equity and historical accuracy, especially when such a name 
as that of Isaac Taylor may seem to stand sponsor for the deception. The 
Holy Land has been of late years the theatre of most interesting research 
and discovery ; the field is open to a generous rivalry ; and the gleanings, 
however inconsiderable, which a fortunate searcher may have it in his power 
to gather, ought not to be rifled from him. Travellers and explorers in that 
sacred territory must be held to a strict accountability — to the obligation of 
reporting with the truthfulness of a witness on the stand. Half the neces- 
sity of Dr. Robinson’s present visit to Palestine, will probably be found to 
have been occasioned by the loose statements of inexperienced and superficial 
observers and theorists, who have followed him and given, on some impor- 
tant points, different representations from his own, which he could not feel 
at liberty to contradict and correct, without a fresh examination. 

This edition of Josephus, we would remark, is published in the best 
style, and is a beautiful specimen of typography. It is understood that two 
American houses commenced the republication of it, on its first appearance 
in England *, but neither has resumed it, since its suspension, and it is not 
known that any American edition is now contemplated. If it could be pub- 
lished in a single volume, of suitable print, with a judicious selection of the 
plates and notes which directly illustrate the author, connected with the text 
by distinct references, it would be a readable and valuable, and ought to be 
a salable, work. 

* 

II. Works of Richard Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Many of the writings of this distinguished prelate, are well and favorably 
known in this country. All our readers, for example, are familiar with the 
Elements of Rhetoric ; the Elements of Logic ; the Easy Lessons on Rea- 
soning ; the Sermons (first edition) ; the Charges and other Tracts ; the Es- 
says on the Errors of Romanism ; the Essays on some of the Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion ; the Essays on some of the difficulties in the writings 
of Paul ; the Bampton Lectures and other Sermons j the Essays on the 
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Dangers to the Christian Faith ; the Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; and The Kingdom of Christ delineated. 

In addition to these are the following, which are less generally known in 
this country : Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, delivered at Ox- 
ford in Easter Term, 1851 ; A View of the Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing a Future State ; Sermons (an enlarged edition) ; Introductory Lessons 
on Christian Evidences ; Introductory Lessons on the History of Religious 
Worship ; Easy Lessons on Money Matters, for the Use of Young People ; 
Lectures on the Characters of our Lord’s Apostles, and especially their Con- 
duct at the time of his Apprehension and Trial ; Lectures on the Scripture 
Revelations respecting Good and Evil Angels ; A Letter to a Clergyman of 
the Diocese of Dublin, on Religious Controversy ; Address to a young per- 
son who has been confirmed, on the subject of Self-examination. 

Our attention has been recently called to an American edition of the Se- 
lection of English Synonymes revised by Dr. Whately. This is a compact 
and discriminating little work, which may be made abundantly serviceable 
in the study of our language. It will be found a worthy companion of the 
Lectures of Trench, which were noticed in our last Number. It may be 
thought a mistake that it does not go more fully into the etymology of words, 
but this seems to have been considered by the author and set aside on the 
ground that “ in an enquiry into the actual and present meaning of a word, 
the consideration of what it originally meant may frequently tend to lead us 
astray.” This may sometimes be the case without doubt, but a knowledge 
of the etymology does not involve a slavish obedience to it, and the history 
of a word, under the wise guidance of a master of language, would, we must 
think, far oftener contribute to our intelligent use of it, than tend to confuse 
us. The words “ right” and “just” may be referred to as examples. 

Another work which was drawn at the Archbishop’s suggestion, and re- 
vised by him, bears the following title : Historic Certainties Respecting the 
Early History of Armenia, Developed in a Critical Examination of the Book 
of the Chronicles of the Land of Ecnarf ; By Rev. Aristarchus Newlight, 
Phil. Dr. of the University of Giessen ; Corresponding Member of the Theo- 
philanthropic and Pantisocratical Societies of Leipsic ; Late Professor of all 
Religions in several distinguished Academies at home and abroad, etc. pp* 
62. 8vo. 

The following Dedication will sufficiently explain the design and spirit of 
the work : “ To the learned and enlightened Public of Europe and America, 
specially to those eminent critics at home and abroad, whose labors upon 
Jewish History I have humbly made my model ; to Dr. W. M. Leberccht De 
Wette, Dr. D. F. Strauss, Mr. F. W. Newman, these pages are inscribed by 
their faithful servant, the Commentator.” Of course the object of the work 
is, to expose the absurdities of the style of criticism adopted by Strauss and 
his followers. In this respect, the work is on the same plan with Dr. Whate- 
ly’s celebrated Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon Bonaparte. It illus- 
trates in an admirable manner, the tendency of the Straussian school to give 
a priori interpretations of historical documents ; to make every difficulty in 
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the explanation of the Bible a reason for rejecting the truth of the Biblical 
narrative ; to spurn every hypothesis by which the apparent discrepancies of 
Scripture may be reconciled, and to indulge in the most improbable conjec- 
tures for giving plausibility to its mythical interpretation. Infidelity requires 
too much of fitith for common logicians. If we possess all the credulity which 
it demands, we can easily explain, as does Dr. Aristarchus Newlight, the 
French Revolution, the Russian Campaign, the Spanish Invasion, as myths 
rather than histories . In comparison with German Neology, the religion of 
the Bible is preeminently rational. It is, indeed, the perfection of reason. 

There are several additional works which were written at the Archbishop's 
suggestion, and which also received his revision. Among these are Eden's 
Theological Dictionary ; Tractatus Tres ; Cautions for the Times, addressed 
to the Parishioners of a Parish in England, by their former Rector. These 
44 Cautions for the Times" are in separate numbers, the first number con- 
taining seventy-six pages. All the tracts are terse, ingenious and powerful. 
The greater part of them richly deserve a republication in this country. 
The genius of Dr. Whately is very conspicuous in some of them. 

HL Memorial of Dr. Popkin . 1 

Professor Popkin was born in Boston on the 19th of June, 1771, and 
died at Cambridge on the 2nd of March, 1852. He was for eighteen years 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Previously he had 
been, for sixteen years, a Pastor of a Congregational Church, first in Boston, 
then in Newbury, Mass. In some respects he was a good representative of 
the early New England clergymen. He inherited their honesty and their 
learning. We are prone to undervalue the amount of their philological 
attainments. Dr. Popkin has thus described one of 1 ms predecessors in the 
pastoral office at Newbury, Mass., Rev. Thomas Parker, who came to New 
England in 1634, and was the first minister of the Congregational Church in 
Newbury : — 

44 He was a man of a very charitable and liberal mind, and at the same 
time fervently pious and engaged in the duties of a minister. He taught a 
school in this Newbury, of about twelve or fourteen scholars ; and took no 
pay, but such presents as were freely sent him. When he was blind, he 
could teach Latin, Greek and Hebrew. There is a report, of which I have 
no written vouchers, that some ministers, being dissatisfied with his opinions, 
came to reason with him on these subjects. They addressed him in English, 
he replied in Latin *, they followed him in Latin, he retired to Greek, and 
to Hebrew ; they pursued, but in Arabic he stopped them. He then refused 
to be examined by them.” — Biographical Sketch of Dr. Popkin , p. xh 


1 A Memorial of the Rev. John Snclling Popkin, D. D M late Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Edited by Cornelius C. Felton, his 
successor in office. “ Mttd rpir dtoujiv avaootv” Cambridge : Published by 
John Bartlett, Bookseller to the University. 1852. pp. 480. 12mo. 

Vol. IX. No. 30. 72 
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This extract from Dr. Popkin, while it illustrates the Spartan brevity and 
genial humor of his style, indicates also his own scholarly habits and his 
theological peculiarities. “ His acquaintance with the Scriptures,” says Pro- 
fessor Felton, 44 rested upon a profound knowledge of the original languages 
in which they were written. During the latter years of his life, he aban- 
doned classical literature almost wholly, and devoted all his remaining ener- 
gies to the reverent study of the Old and New Testament, especially the 
former in the Hebrew and the Septuagint translation.” — Biographical 
Sketch , p. lxxxvi. 

Dr. Popkin speaks of himself as rather an 44 anomaly” in the theological 
world, as a man who did not follow any human leader, but aimed to be a 
strictly Biblical divine. 44 I like,” he says, 44 what is commonly understood 
by the term Evangelical preaching, but not the extremes on any side. Yet 
these extremes appear to be the very essence, the essential points of the va- 
rious systems ; and for this reason, that they are the chief points of differ- 
ence, and are therefore most closely and stoutly fenced and opposed and de- 
fended. And these points are such as are most beyond our comprehension. 
In my humble opinion, religion is or ought to be, in its highest points, more 
a matter of sentiment than definition. I think that the expressions of the 
Divine Word are best adapted to make the right impressions on the human 
mind ; and that what we call the heart or the affections may be duly im- 
pressed by the Divine expressions which the mind cannot fully comprehend. 
But then we ought not to attempt to define or explain these expressions fur- 
ther than they are revealed by the Divine Word .” — Biographical Sketchy 
p. Ixxxv. 

It may be inferred from the preceding quotations, that Dr. Popkin was an 
original and suggestive writer. Few men would agree with him in his theo- 
logical peculiarities, yet all must respect his honest pursuit of truth. He 
loved the old fashions in literature as well as in religion, but ever thought 
and felt for himself. 

Besides the Biographical Sketch, written in a very agreeable style by 
Professor Felton, this Memorial contains three Lectures by Professor Popkin 
on Liberal Education, seven on Greek Literature, and five sermons. They 
abound with rich thoughts tersely expressed. They exhibit an uncommon 
power of intellect, as well as childlike sincerity of heart. 


IV. Paul’s Analysis of the Hebrew Text of the Book of 

Genesis . 1 

The main body of this work consists, as the title intimates, of an analysis 
and critical interpretation of the Hebrew text of the Book of Genesis. In 

1 Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
Genesis, preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuineness 
of the Pentateuch and on the Structure of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. 
William Paul, A. M , Minister of Banchory DeVenick, N. B. Published by Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1852. pp. 521. 8vo. 
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thin, every word is analyzed, numbered, and referred to the Index at the 
dose of the volume. The analysis is preceded by a short Grammar, formed 
upon the plan and principles of that of Dr. Lee, to which the reader will 
find frequent references for fuller information. This Grammar is, as the 
author himself tells us, rudimentary. “It contains little more,” he says, 
“ than the general principles of the Hebrew Grammar, which are illustrated 
in the Analysis. 1 have preferred pointing out the exceptions there, to the 
loading of the Grammar with them. I thought, if the general principle was 
well understood, that the learner would soon regard every case that appeared 
contrary to it as an exception, and treat it as such.” To the whole is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, consisting of three parts. The design of the first part 
is to show that the Mosaic account of the creation is in no respect invalidated 
by modem geological discoveries ; and to establish, in various ways, the gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch in general, and of the Book of Genesis in par- 
ticular. In this part, the author discusses the question concerning the prob- 
able sources whence Moses derived the materials for writing the Book of 
Genesis. In the second part, the genuineness of the Pentateuch is proved 
by arguments founded on a comparison of the styles of the earlier and later 
writers of the old Testament The third part contains an investigation of 
the principles and structure of the Hebrew language (embracing a disserta- 
tion upon the sequences of the tenses), which are developed and referred to 
in the Analysis. 

The author studied Hebrew in Scotland (where Hebrew literature has 
not held the high rank that it justly claims of theologians), without the assist- 
ance of a teacher. Alone and unaided he threaded his way through the 
intricacies of the Hebrew language ; a language so different, in both its gram- 
matical forms and its syntax, from our occidental tongues. And this histor- 
ical fact has impressed itself upon the whole work. It is manifestly the pro- 
duction of one who, by his own proper strength, has encountered and over- 
come the obstacles which beset the path of the young Hebraist Hence its 
fulness of analysis, explanation and illustration. For those who enjoy the 
instructions of a competent teacher, this analysis might seem to be carried to 
a superfluous extent, occupying, as it does, 284 pages of the volume, and 
embracing 3427 forms. One might fear lest, with too many students, such 
a profusion of help should operate to repress the vigorous exercise of their 
own analytic powers, without the thorough culture of which there can be no 
true scholarship. But, however this may be, it is certain that, for those who 
have not the privilege of enjoying the instructions of a teacher, the book 
furnishes all the facilities that are, in the nature of the case, possible. With 
its help, and with the superadded aid of some more extended grammati~ 
cal treatise, a person of ordinarily good capacity might, we should judge, 
soon gain an accurate knowledge of the sacred language of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Some of the points upon which the Introduction touches, are involved in 
much difficulty, and concerning the true solution of them learned men are 
not agreed. All these are discussed in a candid and truth-loving spirit ; 
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and the reader, however he may dissent from particular positions, will feel 
himself benefitted by the perusal of this part of the work. B. 


V. Prof. Barrows’s Memoir of Mr. Judson . 1 

This is the biography of a man who was not himself distinguished in the 
walks of literature, but was successful in giving an impulse to many scholars. 
His life exhibits the power of religion over the intellect, and of the church 
over the schools. It illustrates the truth, that Christianity is the foster-parent 
of good letters. 

Mr. Judson was born in Woodbury, Connecticut, December 8th, 1799, 
was graduated at Yale College in 1826, was for eighteen years minister of 
the Congregational Church in Milan, Ohio, and died in the bosom of his 
parish, August 20th, 1848. He was distinguished for his energy of mind, 
his sound sense, his fervid and devotional spirit, and his success in the pas- 
toral office. He was bold in the promulgation of his opinions ; powerful, too 
•tern sometimes, in their defence. He was a practical man. His experience 
with regard to the various styles of preaching, the various methods of per- 
forming pastoral duty, is uncommonly valuable. He was an efficient friend 
and Trustee of Western Reserve College. He was the founder and chief sup- 
port of the Huron Institute. “ While he was pastor of the church in Milan,” 
says his biographer, “ twenty-six young men — all beneficiaries and more or 
less assisted by him — passed from under his eye to college. Of these, nine- 
teen have already entered the ministry, three have died, and the others are 
yet in their course of preparation to preach the Gospel. Very many of this 
number would have devoted their lives to other employments had it not 
been for his special exertions in their behalf.” 

The Memoir by Prof. Barrows is eminently frank, honest and faithful. He 
discloses the faults of his friend and classmate, Mr. Judson, with rare truth- 
fulness. He leaves the decided impression on the reader, that Mr. Judson 
did not need eulogy ; that he could afford to be criticised. 

The remarks and quotations of Prof. Barrows on the comparative value of 
extemporaneous and written discourses, pp. 108 — 113, and on the suitable 
topics for the pulpit, pp. 117 — 129, on the uses of affliction, on “ protracted 
meetings,” and various kindred topics, are judicious and timely. The whole 
Memoir is instructive to clergymen, especially the younger class, as an exhi- 
bition of the success which will result from unremitting effort, from strug- 
gling against difficulties, from an honest and unremitting desire to do good. 

1 Memoir of Everton Judson, by E. P. Barrows, Jr. Boston : Published by 
Crocker and Brewster, 47 Washington Street. 1852. pp. 212. 12mo. 
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ARTICLE X. 

8ELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

The Philosophical Journal of Drs. Fichte and Ulrici has been recently 
reanimated, and is at the same time to serve as a continuation of the journal 
commenced last year by Dr. Wirth and others. Dr. Wirth is associated 
with the former editors in the management of the new journal. The Preface 
gives the plan which the editors propose to adopt As a reaction from the 
intense activity of speculative philosophy a few years ago in Germany, there 
has recently prevailed great indifference to philosophical studies. Because 
philosophy did not do all that it promised, it has been thrown aside as 
useless. The more practical departments of science have engrossed almost 
exclusive attention. Experience teaches, however, that zeal and efficiency 
are soon exhausted, unless the speculative and the practical go hand in hand. 
It is now less prominently the question what school of philosophy shall pre- 
vail, than whether speculative philosophy as a science shall maintain its ex- 
istence. This journal invites the earnest effort of all the friends of specula- 
tive science, and will be supported by representatives of all philosophical 
parties, not for the purpose of controversy, but with the design of promoting 
the progress of true philosophy by concentrated effort No. 1 contains an 
article by Prof. Drabisch, 44 The objections of Trendelenburg to the Meta- 
physics of Herbart;” by Prof. Schaller, 44 Das Wesen der Natur;” by Prof. 
Chalybffius, 44 Monadology as the Foundation of Ethics,” a letter addressed 
to Prof. Fichte ; and 44 What hypotheses are admissible in Philosophy ? ” 
Fichte’s reply; by Weisse, 44 The Ground of the Right of Possession;” by 
Fichte, 44 Religion and the'Church as the restorative power of the Present,” 
Art I. ; by Dr. Carrifere, 44 German Philosophy since Hegel’s death, and its 
representatives in the Present and by Prof. Ulrici, 44 The so-called Induc- 
tive Logic.” 

The principal article in the last No. of Niedner’s 44 Zeitschrifl fur die his- 
torische Theologie,” is a long and valuable discussion by the editor, of the 
present tendencies and problems of Dogmatic Theology. 

The Tubingen 44 Jahrbueh” for July contains, from Dr. Baur, 44 Criticism 
of the most recent (Hengstenberg’s) interpretation of the Apocalypse;” 
from Hilgenfeld, 44 The Gospel of Justin and from Schwarz, 44 Critical re- 
marks on Liebner’s Dogmatics.” 

In the Lutheran Quarterly of Rudelbach and Guericke for July, we find 
a concluding article from Rudelbach on 44 State- Churchism and religious 
freedom;” from Guericke, 44 Versohnliches fiber brennende Kirchenfragen 
der Zeit, Art I. from Prof. Caspari, 44 Who are the executors of the judg- 
ments on Judah and Jerusalem mentioned in Micah ?” and from J. Diehl, 
72 * 
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“ A brief examination of the question, Whether the present so-called Min- 
isterial Office is a Christian one ? ” together with some sixty pages of critical 
book notices. 

The 4th Heft of the “ Studien und Kritiken” contains “ The method of 
the history of doctrines, with special reference to the recent works in this 
science,” by F. Dortenbach ; 44 Die Schopfungsthat und das Ebenbild, oder, 
Genesis, Cap. 1 and 2,” by J. G. Staib ; 44 The reformative and the specula- 
tive in the style of thought of the author of 4 Deutsche Theologie,’ ” by Ull- 
mann; 44 What is the relation in the Scriptures of the Divine revelation to 
the free mental activity of the sacred authors ?” by Roster ; a review of De- 
litzsch on Solomon’s Song by Umbreit, of Hitachi on 4 * the Origin of the old 
Catholic Church” by Redepenning, and of Jacobi’s “Natur Leben und 
Geisles Leben ” by Wachtler ; and from Siiskind, 44 Beleuehtung der neuer- 
dings erhobenen Reclamation der Privat-Belchte vor dem Abendmahl.” 

The prospectus of the 44 Real-Encyclopadie fiir protcstantische Theologie 
und Kirche,” announces as Editor, Prof. Herzog of Ilalle, and as coopera- 
tors, Profs. Ilundeshagen, Schenkel, Ullmann and Umbreit of Heidelberg, 
Muller, Thilo and Tholuck of Halle, Nitzsch and Twesten of Berlin, Giese- 
ler and Liicke of Gottingen, Hagenbach of Basle, Hoffing of Erlangen, and 
others. The Encyclopaedia is intended to present in alphabetically arranged 
articles, as fully as the space will allow, the results attained by Biblical 
science in all departments of theology. The active participation of all those 
is invited, whose scientific cultivation, steadfast faith in the facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity, and sympathy in the weal and woe of the church, dispose 
them in this way to promote the work of the Spirit The compass of the 
work is to be about ten volumes of fifty sheets (octavo) Each volume is to 
appear in ten numbers, and the whole to be completed in the course of five 
or six years. The first number is announced for September. 

In the department of Lexicography, the last quarter gives us Fasc. 6 of 
Vol. VII. of the new edition of Stephanus’s Greek Thesaurus; Passow’s 
44 Handwbrterbuch der Griechiseben Sprache,” 5th edition, Vol II. No. 6. 
pp. 1105 — 1313. nQodvoie — ; Nos. 6 and 7 of the Latin Lexicon of 

Klotz; No. 2 of Grimm’s German Lexicon (for this work there were 7000 
subscribers before the appearance of No. 1), and a 4th revised and enlarged 
edition of Crusius’s Homeric Lexicon. 

The contributions to Bibli al Exegesis are, a 4th edition of De Wette’s 
Commentary on the Gospel and Epistles of John, revised and enlarged by 
Dr. B. B. Bruckner; a 2nd edition of Ilitzig’s 44 Minor Prophets,” also a 
2nd edition of Hirzel’s Job, edited by Prof. Justus Olshausen. Philippi’s 
Commentary on Romans is completed by the appearance of Part III. chap. 
XII — XVI. Part XII. of Meyer’s Commentary on the N. T. contains Hu- 
ther’s 44 Epistles of Peter and Jude.” The 2nd edition of Liicke’s 44 Intro- 
duction to the apocalyptic literature in general, and the Apocalypse of John 
in particular,” is completed by the appearance of Part III. From Dr. E. 
Volckmar we have 44 The Gospel of Marcion — a review of recent investiga- 
tions for the determination of the text, and the interpretation of the Gospel 
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of Luke.** Prof. Hupfeld has recently published two programmes with the 
title 44 Commentatio de primitive et vers festorum apud Hebraeos ration e ex 
legum Mosaic&rum varietate eruendiL” Of Stier and Theile's Polyglott Bible 
we have Vol. II. Part 11. Noe. 3 and 4. Those works worthy of mention for 
their development of the early history of the Christian Church and of Chris- 
tian doctrine in the Early Church are, a work in French by Prof. Reuss of 
Strasbuig, entitled 44 The history of Christian Theology in the Apostolical 
Age,” 2 vols^ from Prof. Baumgarten of Rostock, “ Apostolical History, or the 
progressive development of the church from Jerusalem to Rome,” Vol. I. 
“ From Jerusalem to Antioch,” Vol. II. Part 1, “ From Antioch to Corinth ;” 
and from Prof. II. W. J. Tuieisch, 44 The history of the Christian Church in 
Ancient times,” Vol. 1. 44 The Church in the Apostolical Age, and the origin of 
the N. T. Scriptures.” The first mentioned work introduces its main subject 
by giving a view of Judaism as it was immediately before the appearance of 
Christ ; Book II. gives the plan and an outline of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; Book III. The Jewish-Christian Theology; Book IV. The Theology of 
Paul; Book V. The Theology of John; Book VI. 44 Ideas and Parties” re- 
sulting directly or indirectly from the predominance of one or another of the 
great modifying influences working on the early church. The design of the 
second work is to save the 44 Acts of the Apostles ” from the distinctive nega- 
tive criticism of the day, and to develop its unity and plan. The work of 
Prof. Thiersch is prepared from material mostly collected by the author be- 
fore he was withdrawn from his former sphere of labor by the adoption of 
Irvingian notions. The name of the author warrants the commendation of 
the work as one of superior ability and learning. 

44 Christ, or the doctrine of the Old and New Testament concerning the 
person of the Redeemer,” is the title of a new work by Adolph Schumann, 
Vol. I. of which has recently appeared. This volume contains the discussion 
of the Messianic Element in the Old Testament, and the teachings of Christ 
concerning himself. The doctrine of the Apostles concerning Christ is to 
follow. The work indicates vigorous and protracted preparation, and will 
claim to be read in the critical examination of this vital theme. 

Ewald’s “ History of the Israelitic people,” is completed by Part 2 of Vol. 
III. The history is carried down from the exile to the birth of Christ. 
This era is assumed as the close of the history for the reason that a further 
advance would involve the discussion of principles and elements which in- 
troduce an essentially different period. The preface contains the usual po- 
lemic from this Ishmael among German theologians. 

From F. Larsow we have 44 The Festal letters of Athanasius,” translated 
from the Syriac, with notes and preliminary discussions illustrating chrono- 
logical, geographical and critical questions involved in the text. Vol. VIII. 
of 44 Chrysostom's Homilies on the Epistles of Paul,” Arnoldi’s translation 
continued by Ph. de Lorenzi has just appeared. Prof. J. L. Jacobi has pub- 
lished a little treatise on the doctrines of the Gnostic philosopher Basilides. 
Lindner's Church History, Vol. HI. Part 1 contains the period A. D. 1517 
— 1648. Vols. 2 and 3 of Ranke’s 44 History of Germany at the time of the 
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Reformation,” have appeared in the new edition. From W. Drumann we 
have “ The Life of Boniface VIU.” in 2 vois. ; also an appendix to vol. 2 of 
Baum’s 44 Life of Beza,” containing the oitations and references. Yols. IV. 
and V. are added to the Tauchnitz edition of Philo. Of Ritter’s “ Erdkun- 
de,” Theil 16, Abtheilung 1, containing Palestine, has just been published, 
and of Kramer’s Strabo, Vol. 111. in the large edition, Vol. II. Part 2 in the 
smaller. Lepsius’s 44 Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula of Si- 
nai,” which were most of them published in the journals at the time of hia 
expedition, have just been collected in an attractive volume. The magni- 
ficent illustrated work, “ Monuments from Egypt and Ethiopia,” exhibiting 
the fruits of Lepsius’s expedition, is coming out as rapidly as possible, thirty- 
t\vo Parts have been already published. Prof. L. Ross has added to the series 
of works embodying his observations among the Grecian Islands, M Travels 
in Cos, Halicarnassus, Rhodes and Cyprus.” 

In the department of Dogmatics we have to note only Vol. H. of Ebrard's 
Dogmatics and of J. P. Lange’s, Part III. containing 44 Applied Dogmatics, 
or lrenics and Polemics.” Among philological works we notice the appear- 
ance in two beautiful volumes of G. Hermann’s JCschylus. Also of a third 
revised and enlarged edition of Forbiger’s Virgil. Also of the u Fragments 
of Empedocles of Agrigentum, arranged, revised and commented on by H. 
Stein.” A new edition of Part 1 of Kruger’s Greek Grammar has recently 
appeared. From M. Sachs we have 44 Contributions to philological and ar- 
chaeological investigation, mostly from Jewish sources,” and from Dr. P. 
Botticher a little work 44 Wurzel Forschangen.” 

For the 44 Corpus Scriptorum Byzantinorum ” there is now in press Bek- 
ker’s revision of Michaelis’s Attaliota. There are to follow Vol. III. of Zona- 
ras, Vol. III. of Nicephorus Gregoras, and Vol. II. of Anna Comnena. These 
complete the series. There is to follow a literary-historical survey of the 
Byzantine authors, prepared under the direction of the Prussian Royal 
Academy of Sciences, by a member of the Academy. 

The second and last Part of Dr. Kiihner’s Xenophon’s Anabasis has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Graeca, the whole making a volume of 641 
page, 8 vo. A map of the route of Cyrus and the Ten Thousand, accompa- 
nies the work. 


The Netherlands. 

The Programme of the Society at the Hague for the defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion is published in Reuter’s Repertorium. It proposes the follow- 
ing subjects for 1852: (1) An historical investigation of the nature and ori- 
gin of the Presbyterian system in the Reformed churches, its changes and 
its present influence. (2) Pictures from the church history of the Nether- 
lands, in the fonn of biographies of eminent men, giving a view of the dif- 
ferent theological tendencies. (3) The history of Pantheism in its different 
forms, and a comparison of the pantheistic idea of God with the Christian. 
For 1853 are assigned: (1) Biblical Cosmogony, its various interpretations, 
compared with the results of scientific investigation. (2) The epistles of 
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Ignatius, the origin of the various collections, and their value in giving a 
view of early Christianity. (3) A religious reading-book, in a form suited 
to the times, presenting the Gospel as adapted to the reason and the heart, 
in contrast with the dogmatic and mystic views. (4) How can Home-mis- 
sionary labor be arranged so as not to interfere with the evangelical view of 
the clerical office as a priestly office ? How far can voluntary societies be 
made to work in harmony with existing ecclesiastical bodies ? (5) A criti- 

cal and concise sketch of the history of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Netherlands. Two subjects are assigned for an indefinite period : a scien- 
tific sketch of the literature of “ Apologetics,” and a comparison of present 
and former methods of defending Christianity, with the causes and conse- 
quences of the differences. Other topics announced are, the Ebionites, the 
special Revelations of God, Paul's doctrine of Justification, the descent of 
Christ to Hades. The treatises may be written in Dutch, Latin, French or 
German. The value of each prize is four hundred gulden. 

Sweden. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen are prepar- 
ing for publication a second volume of their u Antiquites Russes et Orien- 
tals, ” on the basis of Scandinavian historical monuments. At a recent 
meeting of the society, Prof. C. C. Rafa exhibited four Icelandic planispheres 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, showing that the main-land of North 
America was then known. The Society will soon publish a second volume 
of its new edition of the Younger Edda ; a M Diplomatorium Islandicum f 
and a history of the Orkney and Shetland islands from A. D. 865 to 1231, 
in the original Icelandic text with an English translation. 

Great Britain. 

A Greek New Testament of high authority is in preparation by S. P. 
Tregelles, LL. D., to be published by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, London. 
Dr. Tregelles has already devoted many years to this work, and is at present 
proceeding with it as fast as the state of his health will permit The work 
is to be in the quarto form, and the Greek text to be printed in large Por- 
son type. The Latin version of Jerome is to be printed by the side of the 
Greek text, on the same page. Under the Greek text are given the various 
readings which are supported by considerable authority, but in the opinion 
of the editor, by less than he has received into the text. When completed, 
it will undoubtedly be one of the most critically edited editions of the Greek 
Testament ever published. The text is formed on the authority of the old- 
est Greek MSS. and versions, and thus presents the readings commonly re- 
ceived at the earliest period to which reference can now be had for critical 
authority. The various readings given are those of all the more ancient 
MSS., most of them collated by the editor himselF, in libraries at Rome, 
Paris, Basle, Munich, Modena, Venice, Hamburg, London and Cambridge; 
most of the others were collated with published fac-simile editions. The va- 
rious readings have also been derived from all the ancient versions, and 
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likewise from citations found in the earlier ecclesiastical writers. The editor 
has compared his own collations with those made by previous critics, from 
Dr. Mill onward. At Leipsic he compared his collations with those of Tis- 
chendorf, whose edition of the Greek Testament was noticed in our last Num- 
ber. The materials which have been collected with this unwearied labor, it 
is expected, will soon be put to press. 

Rev. J. E. Riddle and Dr. William Freund are preparing a Copious 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on Dr. Andrews's translation of Freund, 
already published and highly appreciated in this country. The first volume 
of Freund from which Dr. Andrews’s translation was made, was published 
eighteen years since, and the last one seven years. During a greater part 
of the time since the publication of the first edition of his Lexicon, Dr. 
Freund has been engaged in preparing a second edition, which will shortly 
be published in Germany. The improvements made in this new German 
edition will be incorporated in the English edition, which Dr. Freund and 
Rev. Mr. Riddle are now preparing in London. 

A new Latin English Lexicon, in one large octavo volume, designed for 
the higher classes in universities and public schools, is in preparation by Dr. 
William Smith, the accomplished editor of the Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Mythology and Biography, etc. 

The second volume of Alford’s Greek Testament, completing the work, 
has been published. 

Alison, the historian, is preparing a History of Europe from the fall of 
Napoleon in 1815 to the reestablishment of a military government in France 
in 1851. This will properly be a continuation of the author’s History of 
Europe from the French Revolution in 1789 to the battle of Waterloo. 

The Memoirs of Robert Haldane, and of his brother James Alexander 
Haldane, by Alexander Haldane, Esq., have been recently published at 
Edinburgh, in one 8vo. volume. The work comprises notices of many of the 
most eminent men, and most remarkable religious movements from the close 
of the last century to the present time. The British Banner says of it : M This 
is in all respects an extraordinary production. British Biography presents 
nothing to be compared with it” 


ERRATA. 

Page 481, last line, for Senanus read Serranus ; p. 645, 1. 12, for Edipa read 
Edessa; 1. 19, for Jclliack read Jellinek ; 1. 25, for Idu read Idee ; p. 649, 1. 16, 
for S. J. read S. P. Tregelles ; 1. 25, for Theopholi read Theophili ; for Antolycum 
read Autolycum; 1. 26, for Worsae (T. T. A.) read Worsaae (J. J. A.) ; p*. 651, 
1.7, for Willett's Synopsis Papisari read Willct's Synopsis Papismi; 1.31, for 
Sentence read Sentences: 1. 32, for Complet read Completus ; 1. 39, for Historic 
read Histoire ; p. 652, 1. 2, for Bretaque read Bretagne ; 1 . 9, for Price’s read Pre- 
cis; 1. 13, for fnndamentale read fondamentale ; 1.37, for Sonabe read Souabe; 
p. 653, l. 21, for der read du; 1. 35, for Quirard read Querard; 1. 36, for 1837 
read 1827 ; 1. 38, for l’Heraire reqd Litttraire ; p. 654, 1. 22, for Mclite read Melito ; 
1. 23. for Eugcna read Erigena ; 1. 25, for D’Acbery read D'Achery ; 1. 26. for 
Thcsausus read Thesaurus. 
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Castes of Ancient Egypt, from the 
French of J. J. Ampere, bv John 
W. May, 629 ; discussion of hiero* 
glyphical interpretation, 680-681 ; 
the word caste, 582-583 ; sacerdo- 
tal and military functions not ex- 
clusive of each other, 584 ; the dif- 
ferent classes intermarried, 586; 
members of the same family eligible 
to offices of the different orders* 687 * 
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Christianity , Practical Element in, by 
Rev. Charles White, D. D., 855; 
the fact of such a practical element, 
356 ; individual responsibility, 357 ; 
strength of religious motives, 859 ; 
benevolence, the great emotion of 
religion, 360; Apostle Paul, 861; 
doctrines of Christianity practical, 
863; statement of the doctrines 
plain and simple, 365 ; value of the 
practical tendencies of religion, 367; 
practical Christianity nourishes 
piety, 369 ; practical religion culti- 
vates the public virtues, 871 ; prac- 
tical Christianity encourages prea- 
chers, 373. 

Christianity , Conservative Element 
in, by Rev. C. White, D. D., 540 ; 
conservative by means of its peace- 
ful modes of influence, 541 ; by its 
action on the original sources of evil 
things, 543 ; by means of the clear 
fulness of its ethical instructions, 
645 ; comprehensiveness of the 
teachings of Christianity, 546 ; con- 
servative by the immutability of its 
moral distinctions, 548 ; happy in- 
fluence on society of a conservative 
Christianity, 550 ; its peaceful re- 
moval of ecclesiastical evils, 552; 
its removal of social evils, 555 ; in- 
fluence of this conservatism in ex- 
tinguishing domestic slavery, 556 ; 
reformations not to be committed 
to irreligion and infidelity, 560 ; not 
to be committed to political parties, 
561. 

Christianity , Protestant, adapted to be 
the religion of the world, by Rev. 
C. White, D. D., 701 ; evidence of 
its own truth and divinity, 701 ; its 
special sympathy and provision in 
behalf of the poor, 704; its large 
and generous spirit of liberty, 707 ; 
its great divine method of mercy, 
711; its great power over the char- 
acter of men, 715; its elements of 
difference, 723. 

j Church History , recent works on, 223. 

Classical Studies , by Calvin Pease, 
M. A., 507 ; of the nature of litera- 
ture as a source of culture, 507; 
the essential likeness and incidental 
differences between classical litera- 
ture of different periods and coun- 
tries, 613 ; bearing of classical stu* 


dies upon the social and civil rela- 
tions, 512. 

Congo , Kingdom of, and the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, by Rev. J. L. 
Wilson, 111; disco verv and situa- 
tion of Congo, 111; Diego Cam, 
113; interruption of the mission, 
114 ; civil war, 115 ; recruit of mis- 
sionaries, 116; termination of the 
kingdom of Congo, 117; mission 
abandoned, 118; civilization and 
population of Congo uncertain, 119; 
prevalence of the Catholic religion 
m Congo, 121 ; decline of Roman- 
ism in Congo, 123 ; features of the 
slave trade, 125; other causes of 
the decline of Romanism, 127 ; 
usages of the people modified by 
the missionaries, 129 ; feitches, 180; 
deception practised upon the mis- 
sionaries, 131; religion supported 
by civil power, 133 ; acts of tyran- 
ny, consequences of, 184. 

Correspondence , 229, 281. 

D. 

Dwight, S. E., Select Discourses of, 
224. 

E. 

Edwards , Prof. B . B., article by, 609 ; 
notice of, 654; Life and Services 
of, by Prof. E. A. Park, 783 ; birth, 
783; childhood, 784; college life, 
785; conviction, 786; conversion, 
787 ; life at the seminary, 788; tu- 
tor in Amherst College, 789; a»- 
sistant secretary of the American 
Education Society, 790 ; as an Edi- 
tor, 792; as a Philanthropist, 796; 
as a Preacher, 799 ; as a Teacher, 
803; as a Theologian, 807; as a 
Scholar, 811 ; as a Christian, 813; 
as a Man, 814 ; in his family, 815 ; 
sickness, 816; death, 817; burial, 
818; conclusion, 820. 

F. 

Fisher , Geo. P., articles by, 135, 300. 

Ford, Rev D. B ., article by, 27. 

G. • 

Genesis in Arabic, notice of, 430. 

Goodwin , Prof. D. R., article by, 1. 

Gospels, Four, as we have them in 

the New Testament, and the He- 
gelian assaults upon them, by Prof* 
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C. E. Stowe, 77 ; comparison of the 
Canonical gospels with the Apoc- 
ryphal gospels still extant, 77; 
Apocryphal gospels, 77; Prote- 
vangelium of James the brother 
of the Lord, 78; Greek gospel 
of Thomas, 79; of Nicodemus, 79; 
Latin gospel of the nativity of Mary, 

80 ; Latin history of the infancy of 
the Saviour, 20 ; Arabic history of 
Joseph the carpenter, 80; Arabic 
gospel of the childhood of the Re- 
deemer, 80 ; abstract of the apoc- 
ryphal gospels, 81 ; Arabic history 
of Joseph, 81 ; history of Mary, 83 ; 
Latin gospel of the birth of Mary, 
86; history of Jesus, infancy and 
childhood of, 87; Arabic gospel of 
the childhood, 90 ; death of Christ 
and descent to Hades, 93 ; remarks 
on the apocryphal gospels as com- 
pared with the canonical, 96 ; com- 
parison of the canonical gospels 
with the fragments of gospels sup- 
posed to be lost, 97 ; gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, 99 ; translations 
of, from Clemens Alex., Origen, 
Epiphanius, 101 ; Jerome, 102 ; 
gospel according to the Egyptians, 
translations of, from Epiphanius, 
Clemens Alex., Clemens Romanus, 
105 ; Memorabilia of Justin Mar- 
tyr, 105; Diatessaron of Tadan, 
108 ; gospel of Marcion, 108. 

H. 

Hebrew Criticisms , an examination of 
Ps. 22: 1 7, Ps. 8: 22, by M. Stuart, 
501. 

Hegelian Assaults on the Gospels, 77. 

History of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, 641. 

Hoisington , Rev. H. R., article by, 287. 

Hoppin , Rev . J. M. , ardcle by, 780. 

I. 

India , as a field of inquiry and evan- 
gelical labor, by Rev. H R. Hoi- 
sington, 237; the Hindtis, 238; 
origin of Brahmanism, 239 ; origin 
of castes, 241 ; general rules of 
caste, 243; VGdas and Puranas, 
245; periods of Hindtiism, 247; 
patriarchal period, 247; philoso- 
phical period, 248 ; Purftnic period, 

248 ; unity and diversity of belief, 

Vol. IX. No. 86. 73 


249; HindO gods, their relative 
rank, 251 ; vitality of HindOism, 
Sanskrit, 256 ; the Bible and Hin- 
duism, 257. 

Infants , Character of, by Rev. Enoch 
Pond, D. D , 746 ; Pelagian theory, 
746; evangelical theory, 747; ob- 
jections to the latter theory, 748 ; 
sinful character of infants, 749—752; 
how they are sinful, 753 ; how they 
are to be saved, 759. 

Intelligence , Literary and Theological, 
Asia, 642 ; France, 651 ; Germany, 
441, 644, 841 ; Great Britain, 236, 
445, 647, 845 ; Sweden, 845 ; The 
Netherlands, 844; United States, 
235, 447. 

Islamism, by Rev. J. M. Hoppin, 730 ; 
origin of Islamism, 731 ; character 
of Mohammed, 733 ; cause of the 
rapid success of Mohammed’s faith, 
734; its affiliation to the oriental 
character, 735; its mixture of the 
true with the false, 736; Moslem 
fhtalism, 788; prescriptive duties 
of Islamism, 740 ; its civil morality, 
741 ; conclusion, 742. 

i 

J. 

James , alleged disagreement between 
and Paul, 761. 

Jeremiah , Henderson’s Commentary 
on, 222. 

Jesuits, Mornings among, 417. 

Jesus, history of, as contained in the 
apocryphal gospels, 87 ; death and 
descent to Hades, 93. 

Jewish Cabbalah , as developed in the 
Zohar, system of, by Dr. Theoph. 
Rubinsohn, 563 ; introduction, 563 ; 
system of the Jewish Cabbalah, 564; 
motto of the Cabbalah, 565 ; obsta- 
cles presented to the Cabbalists in 
God’s government of the universe, 
566 ; the Sephiroth not identical 
with God, 569 ; doctrine of God’s 
concentration, 570; inconceivable- 
ness of God’s substance, 571 ; attri- 
butes, 572; Cabbalistic tree, 574; 
chief method of the Cabbalah, 576 ; 
system summed up, 571. 

Joseph, history of, as contained in the 
apocryphal gospels, 81. 

Justin Martyr, memorabilia of, 105; 
Sketch of, by Prof. C. E. Stowe, 
821 ; birth and early Hfe, 822 ; con- 
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version, 824 ; becomes a missionary, 
824 ; order of public worship, 825 ; 
extracts froya his apologies, 827 ; 
summary of his theological system, 
829. 

K. 

Kiihner’s Greek Grammar , notice of, 
629. 

Kurtz, J. //., translation from “ Mo- 
saic Offering,*’ of, 27. 

L. 

Life of Bishop Copleston, notice of, 223. 
Luke, Observations on passages par- 
allel with Matthew 24: 29 — 31, by 
M. Stuart, 329. 

M. 

Mar cion, gospel of, 108. 

Mark, Observations on passages par- 
allel with Matthew 24: 29— -31, by 
M. Stuart, 329. 

Matthew 24: 29 — 31, Observations on, 
and the parallel passages in Mark 
and Luke, with remarks on the 
double sense of Scripture, by M. 
Stuart, 329 ; double sense of Scrip- 
ture considered, 459. 

May, John W. article by, 529. 
Memorial of Dr. Popkin, 837. 
Messianic Prophecies, a popular lec- 
ture on the one hundred and tenth 
Psalm, by B. B. Edwards, 609 ; 
Messianic anticipations as enter- 
tained by the pious Hebrews, 610; 
importance of ascertaining the ex- 
act position of t hose whose language 
we would interpret, 611; Messianic 
prophecies not impaired by prone- 
ness of the Jews to sin, 612; ab- 
ruptness of passing to or from the 
prophecies no objection to them, 
613; general belief in the pagan 
world of a coming deliverer to be 
explained by the Messianic pro- 
phecies, 614; positive evidence in 
the New Testament of such predic- 
tions, 615; how to decide when a 
passage is Messianic, 616 ; interpre- 
tation of the 110th Psalm, 619. 
Mohajnmed , character of, 733. 

N. 

New Testament , from the Syriac, no- 
tice of, 430. [226. 

Nineveh , and Persepolis, palaces of, 


O. 

Owen's Greek Header, 632. 

P. 

Park , Prof, E. A., articles by, 170, 
783. 

Patmos and the Seven Churches, no- 
tice of, 220. 

PauCs Analysis of the Hebrew Text 
of the Book of Genesis, notice of, 
838. 

Paul's doctrine of the resurrection, 
23 ; life rtf, as an example of bene- 
volence, 361 ; new work on life and 
labors of, 638 ; alleged disagreement 
between Paul and James, by Prof. 
E. P. Barrows, Jr , 761. 

Platonic dialogue, Theaetetus, with a 
translation of the episodal sketch of 
the worldling and the philosopher, 
by Tayler Lewis, LL. D., 468 ; 
character of the dialogue, 469-478 ; 
translation from Theaetetus, 476. 

Princeton Review, Comments on a 
third article in, 170. 

R. 

Religion, Remarks on the Idea of, 
translated froth the German of D. 
Karl Lechler, by Rev. William A. 
Stearns, 374; views of ’Schleier- 
macher and Hegel, 375 ; the intel- 
lectual faculty to which religion be- 
longs, 377; does religion consist in 
action ? 3 79 ; what is morality ? 380 ; 
the terms moral and super-moral, 
381 ; religion consists in action, 383 ; 
love not a feeling but an act, 385 ; 
repentance not a feeling but an act, 
887 ; consequences of making reli- 
gion consist m feeling, 389 ; exami- 
nation of Tzeller’s view of religion, 
891 ; the type of religion the off- 
spring of the times, 393 ; the knowl- 
edge of God prior to self-knowl- 
edge, 395; explanation of terms, 
397 ; the restoring influence of re- 
ligion, 399 ; to which of the facul- 
ties does religion belong ? 401 ; re- 
ligion of science and art, 405 ; new 
evidence that religion is life, 401 ; 
difference between religion and 
philosophy, 409 ; different forms of 
the religious life, 411; centres of re- 
ligious life, 41 3 ; distinction between 
religion and Christianity, 415. 
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Resurrection of the Body, by Prof. D 
R. Goodwin, 1 ; doctrine of the au- 
thor of an essay in Democratic Re- 
view, Sept 1847, stated, 2; ele- 
mentary principles of the body may 
be restored, 5 ; the elements of the 
body consist of matter, 7 ; supposed 
difficulty of restoring the elements 
illustrated, 9 ; reconstruction of the 
body not inconceivable, 11; au- 
thors statement examined, 18 ; the 
alleged want of space untenable, 
15 ; author’s axioms considered, 1 7 ; 
meaning of the term identical body, 
19; how the dead are raised not 
known, 21 ; Paul’s doctrine of the 
resurrection, 23 ; quotation from 
the author, 25. 

Robbins , Prof. R- D. C., articles by, 
273, 483. 

S. 

Scripture , typology of, 427 ; double 
sense of, considered, 459. 

Septuagint , Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorf’s new edition of, from the La- 
tin, by Charles Short, M. A., 581. 

Shorty Charles y M. A ., article by, 581. 

Sin- Offering y translation from the 
M Mosaic Offering” of J. H. Kurtz, 
by Rev. D. B. Ford, 27 ; character 
of the work, 27 ; the law not divid- 
ed into positive and universal, 29 ; 
considerations against the theory of 
Baehr, 31 ; was the sin-offering first 
instituted by Moses ? 38 ; the sin- 
offering not restricted to positive 
commands, 35; views respecting 
the sanctuary, 3 7 ; what is symbol- 
ized by the horns of the altar, 89 ; 
sacredness of the flesh used in the 
sin-offering, 41 ; what the eating of 
the flesh symbolizes, 48; reasons 
for burning the flesh of the animal, 
45 ; sin symbolically imputed to the 
animal, 47 ; the victim used in the 
bloody sin-offering, 49 ; remarks on 
Baehr’s interpretation of the case 
of indulgence, 50. 

Steamsy Rev. Wm. A.y article by, 374. 

Stowe y Prof. C. E.y articles by, 77, 821. 

Stuarty M.y articles by, 51, 329, 449; 
Commentary on Proverbs, notice of, 
429. 

Study of WordSy notice of, 633. 

Swain, Rev . article by, 359. 


- T. 

Tatiariy Diatessaron of, 108. 

Theology of Richard Baxter, 185. 
Vid. Baxter. 

Theology , New England, with Com- 
ments on a third article in the 
Princeton Review, by Prof. E. A. 
Park, 170; Anti- Augustinian creed, 
171; necessity of misrepresentation, 
173; explanation of the term New 
England Ideology, 174; Hopkins, 
Edwards, Emmons, 175; originality 
of the New England divines, 177; 
natural strength, 179; power, not 
disabled capacities, 181 ; New Eng- 
land theology Calvinism in an im- 
proved form, 184 ; a consistent Cal- 
vinism, 185 ; the author of a sinful 
nature, 189; a practical theology, 
191 ; sin before choice, 193 ; nature 
of virtue, 195 ; Edwards on virtue, 
197; Bellamy on sinful nature, 1 99 ; 
Hopkins on original sin, 201 ; Ed- 
wards on original sin, 203 ; oneness 
with Adam, 205 ; tendency to sin, 
207 ; a comprehensive system of 
biblical science, 208; its biblical 
tendency, 208 ; its scientific char- 
acter, 211; its comprehensive char- 
acter, 218; vacillating opposition 
to it, 215 ; universal questions, 217 ; 
general submission to it, 219. 

Tischendorffs new edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, Prolegomena to, 581. 

Tischendorfs Greek Testament , no- 
tice of, G23. 

TrailVs Josephus , notice of, by Rev. S. 
Wolcott, 831. 

U. 

Unity of the Human Race , notice of, 
426. 

y. 

Vestiges of Culture in the Early Ages, 
by M. P. Case, 686 ; details of the 
pre-historic periods lost, 687; evi- 
dences of a high culture in the 
early aces, 688; tradition, 689; 
general belief in human deteriora- 
tion, 690; actual traces of an early 
culture, 690 ; Egyptian monuments, 
691 ; evidences of a primitive civi- 
lization in the relics of an early 
faith, 693. 
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W. 

White , Rev. Charles, Z>. 2)., articles by, 
855 , 540 , 701 . 

Wilson , ifey. /. X., article by, 110. 

Z. 

Zuingli , Life of, by Prof. R. D. C. 
Robbins, 278 ; labors, cares, and 
studies at Zurich, 1520 - 1522 , 273 ; 
opposition met with, 275 ; elected 
to a canonry at Zurich, 277 ; mar- 
riage, 278 ; domestic life, 279 ; be- 
fore the council of Zurich, 280 ; 
address before the council, 288 ; 
discussion on the invocation of 
saints, 285 ; second colloquy on the 


worship of images, 287 ; reforms in 
Switzerland, 289 ; his theological 
views, 291 ; change in the mode of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper, 292 ; 
founding of the New Academy at 
Zurich, 294 ; struggles against the 
Anabaptists, 297 ; his conciliatory 
measures with the Anabaptists, 299 ; 
conference at Baden, 483 ; convo- 
cation at Berne and its results, 486 ; 
war between Zurich and the Cath- 
olic cantons, differences adjusted 
by Berne, 490 ; conference at Mar- 
burg between Luther and Zuingli, 
493 ; renewed hostilities, conflict, 
defeat, death of Zuingli, 498 . 
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